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PREFACE. 


We:  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Church  another  completed 
Tolome  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Magatirhe.  We  trust  that  its  contents 
hare  not,  in  poiut  of  merit,  fallen  below  the  average  of  former  years.  We 
are  sure  it  has  afforded  a  certain  measure  of  assistance  towards  the  right 
dedaion  of  some  important  public  questions ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
it  has  materially  served  its  main  end  as  a  denominational  Magazine.  For 
the  encouraging  assurances  we  have  received  from  many  quarters  of  the 
success  of  our  labours,  we  are  very  grateful;  and  it  is  our  desire  and 
Tesolntion  that,  during  the  thne  over  which  these  labours  may  still  be 
extended,  we  may  merit  the  approbation  of  our  body  in  a  yet  higher 


One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal,  along  with  the  variety  of  tastes^  and  demands  on 
the  part  of  our  readers  which  must  be  met  How  is  it  possible,  within 
the  few  pages  of  one  monthly  number,  to  furnish  devotional  papers,  dis- 
cussions of  ecclesiastical  questions,  contributions  on  theology  and  criticism, 
biographies  of  deceased  ministers  and  members  of  our  Church,  reviews  of 
books,  presbyterial  reports,  notices  of  congr^ational  and  religious  meetings, 
intelligence  of  foreign  churches,  or  of  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
world,  and  among  the  various  parties  and  schools  of  religious  thought 
that  are  now  agitating  so  actively  the  mind  of  this  country?  Could  we 
generally  embrace  in  each  issue  something  on  all  these  and  other  topics, 
we  should  be  nearer  the  idea  of  a  journal  perfectly  suited  to  the  meridian 
of  our  body,  than  we  ever  hope  to  be  under  present  arrangements. 

While  resigning  ourselves  to  the  necessities  of  our  position,  there  are 
vet  several  improv^nents  in  the  conduct  of  the  Magazine  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves,  and  which  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  carry  out. 
Towards  some  of  these  the  co-operation  of  our  contributors  is  absolutely 
needed.  In  particular,  we  earnestly  beg  them,  in  all  their  communica- 
tions, to  study  brevity.  Were  their  papers  shorter,  and  more  terse,  they 
would  generally  be  more  gratifying  to  the  readers;  and  occupying  less 
space,  would  afford  room  for  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  separate 
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articles*    The  present  age,  so  accnstomed  to  newspaper  reiEtding,  demands 
directness  and  brevity. 

We  make  no  appeal  for  more  general  support  than  we  already  receive, 
though  we  wonld  be  well  entitled  to  make  it  with  considerable  urgency. 
Be  the  merits  of  the  Magazine  what  they  may,  those  members  and  office- 
bearers, but  especially  those  ministers  of  our  body,  who,  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  never  see  the  only  journal  which  bears  its  name,  and  is 
specially  devoted  to  its  interests  (whatever  higher  qualities  they  may  pos- 
sess), are  oertainly  not  very  distinguished  for  denominational  attachment. 


Edinburgb,  Ist  Deoetnber  1869. 
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^isttUantnns  Cammnoitatinoi* 


ON  QUESTIONING  THB  PAST. 

*  Ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past.'— Dbxtt.  it.  32. 

Is  t^e  passage  from  which  they  are  quoted,  these  words  have  a  reference 
irider  than  it  would  be  consistent  with  my  present  purpose  to  give  them. 
Tbejare  used  by  the  prophet  with  respect  to  a  historical  past :  in  the  present 
Bse  of  them,  I  confine  myself  to  a  personal  past ;  and  as  the  greater  always 
inclDdes  the  Ie«s,  the  use  of  the  text,  with  a  narrower  reference,  cannot  be 
aecoanted  an  improper  accommodation. 

The  year  1868,  with  all  its  strange  personal  histories,  in  which  we  have 
had  our  share,  is  now  past :  we  and  it  have  parted  company  for  the  present. 
A  part  of  our  life  has  with  it  gone  away  to  rest  among  the  things  that  are 
fixed  and  irrevocable,  there  to  abide  oar  coming  some  future  year.  The 
past  of  our  life  is  away  from  us :  we  cannot  go  back  upon  the  record  to 
correct  what  was  mistaken,  or  to  obliterate  what  was  wrong.  And  yet, 
paradox  as  it  may  seem,  the  past  is  in  a  sense  with  us  still — with  us  in  our 
memorks — ^with  us  in  those  impressions  it  has  left  upon  life  and  character, 
for  the  continuity  of  our  life  is  not  interrupted  by  the  changes  of  the  years. 
At  sach  a  time  as  this,  then,  every  thoughtful  man  will  be  concerned  to 
^k  questions  of  his  past. 

The  past  sometimes  speaks  to  us  unasked, — speaks  with  a  power  and  in- 
telligibility that  make  even  the  stoutest-hearted  feeL  So  it  spake  to  Jacob 
vheo  he  was  returning  from  Padan-aram.  He  heard  that  Esau  his  brother 
wag  coming  to  meet  1:^  from  the  borders  of  Moab,  with  four  hundred  men ; 
and  imme^tely  the  ghost  of  his  old  sin  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  he  was 
afraid.  Joseph's  brethren  were  in  peril  and  perplexity  in  Egypt,  and  their 
copsdence  awakened  a  remembrance  that  had  long  been  dead,  and  they 
said, '  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,'  etc. ;  *  therefore  is  this 
^^i^'tress  come  upon  us.'  Herod  the  tetrarch  had  beheaded  John,  and  I  have 
1^0  doubt  he  solaced  himself  with  the  thought  that  his  royal  conscience  would 
Dot  be  troubled  with  the  assaults  of  that  faithful  preacher  any  more.  Not 
long  after  a  rumour  troubled  him,  and  unnerved  him,  so  that  Ids  conscience, 
terHfied,  burst  through  all  Sadducean  obstructions,  and  even  contemplated 
t^«  possibility  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  '  At  that  time  Herod  the 
tetrarch  heard  oi  the  fame  of  Jesus,  and  said  unto  his  servants,  This  is 
John  the  Baptist;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead.'    The  past  spoke  unasked  to 
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these  men,  and  spoke  in  words  suflBciently  audible  and  articulate  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  that  subtle  interpreter — Conscience.  And  when  the  past 
speaks  in  this  retributive  way,  it  makes  the  most  callous  hear.  That  the 
past  year  will  thus  unwelcomely,  in  the  natural  consequences  of  the  sins  they 
have  committed,  speak  to  many  at  some  future  time,  it  would  be  the  ex- 
travagance of  charity  to  doubt. 

The  past  will  tell  us,  whether  we  care  to  ask  it  or  not,  that  '  there  is 
a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth,*  and  that  '  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.'  If,  however,  we  desire  to  know  its  softer  and 
kindlier  teachings,  we  must  entreat  it  with  earnestness,  thoughtfuhiess,  and 
prayer.  The  past  will  tell  us  many  important  things  about  God  and  our- 
selves if  we  question  it  thus ;  and  it  should  be  that  the  wisdom  we  gather 
thence  should  guide  us  to  live  better  lives  in  the  days  to  come ;  for  if  our 
past  cannot  contribute  in  this  way  to  our  present  and  future,  it  is  a  dismal 
record  indeed. 

A  review  of  the  past  will  often  reveal  to  us  more  of  God  in  it  than  we 
saw,  or  even  could  see,  when  it  was  present.  The  Old  Testament  worthies 
were  not  always  fully  conscious  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  manifestation, 
until  the  heavenly  messenger  or  messengers  were  withdrawn.  Abraham 
entertained  angels  in  the  belief  that  they  were  merely  human  strangers ;  and 
even  the  disciples  in  later  times,  although  they  companied  with  Jesus  Christ, 
were  not  fully  aware  until  He  was  gone  that  they  had  entertained  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  unawares.  One  may,  so  to  speak,  like  the  disciples,  be  too 
near  the  glory  for  his  weak  eyes  to  see  it,  or  pressing  material  interests  may 
have  so  absorbed  his  thoughts  that  he  had  no  faculty  to  spare  for  beholding: 
the  divine  in  the  dispensation,  and  he  has  afterward  awaked,  like  the  dreamer 
at  Luz,  to  say,  *  Surely  God  is  in  this,  and  I  knew  it  not.' 

So,  distracted  as  many  of  us  are  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  pre- 
sent, we  are  apt  to  miss  the  sense  of  the  glory  or  the  good  that  is  in  it.  The 
farmer,  one  would  think,  would  see  more  of  the  glory  of  God's  power  and 
goodness  in  the  annual  wonder  of  the  harvest  than  other  men,  because  of 
his  personal  interest  in  it ;  but  it  is  just  his  matei^ial  interest  in  the  result 
that  keeps  him  from  seeing  as  much  of  God  in  his  waving  corn-fields  as  the 
poor  student  who  reasons  piously  about  cause  and  effect  in  his  study.  One 
would  think,  too,  that  God's  pm'pose  in  trial  would  be  best  understood  just 
when  the  pressure  of  the  trial  is  heaviest.  It  is  not  always  so.  Physical 
pain  or  mental  irritation  and  anxiety  may  overwhelm  for  the  time  the  filial 
feeling — ^the  meek  and  teachable  spirit ;  and  many  can  only  see. the  grace  of 
God  in  their  trial  when  they  look  back  upon  it  as  a  past  experience.  How- 
few  of  us,  until  the  lapse  of  time  has  softened  the  keenness  of  sorrow,  could 
say  with  regard  to  the  death  of  one  very  dear  to  us,  with  full  and  conscious 
consent  of  the  heart  and  understanding,  *  Thy  will  be  done !' 

How  important,  then,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  that  we  should  ask  the  days 
of  the  past  year  their  testimony  concerning  God  in  all  his  dealings  with  us  ! 
Many  things  that  were  dark  in  the  experience  will  look  clearer  now ;  many 
of  his  dealings  that  seemed  harsh  then,  because  they  made  our  flesh  smart, 
will  appear,  to  our  calmer  spirits,  to  be  kindly  and  merciful  now.  Let  us 
ask,  then,  of  the  days  that  are  past,  for  ^  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  con- 
cerning Him.' 

We  can  see  a  truer  image  of  ourselves,  too,  reflected  from  the  calm  and 
settled  past  than  from  the  disturbed  mirror  of  the  present.  Our  interest  in 
the  present  is  so  intense,  and  our  faculties  of  body  and  mind  are  so  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch  to  keep  abreast  of  others  in  the  race  of  life,  that  the 
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pasdons  of  to-day  have  hardly  time  to  subside  before  we  are  called  upon  to 
mingle  in  the  competitive  struggle  of  to-morrow.  There  is  little  time  for 
rdlection,  save  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  even  then  we  are  so  near  the  acts  of  our 
life  that  we  would  review,  and  the  passions  that  prompted  these  acts,  or  that 
arose  out  of  them,  are  so  strong  within  us,  that  we  can  hardly  arrive  at  a 
sbictiy  true  judgment.  A  man  can  scarcely  pass  an  accurate  moral  judgment 
on  his  sins,  when  he  looks  at  them  with  the  lingering  relish  in  his  sense  of  the 
pleasure  they  afforded.  But  let  him  look  at  them  at  a  little  distance,  let  him 
look  at  the  sins  of  the  last  year  tww^  when  the  profit  of  them  or  the  pleasure 
of  them  IS  gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  regret  and  the  recoil  of  con- 
sdence,  and  he  will  judge  more  sternly.  He  will  abhor  himself ;  he  will  look 
apon  the  past  very  much  as  on  an  abstract  picture,  as  David  looked  upon 
the  prophet's  parable,  and  then  conscience,  like  Nathan,  will  bring  the  like- 
ness home — ^  Thou  art  the  man.' 

L^  us  ask  of  the  days  that  are  past,  they  will  answer  truly.  We  shall 
find  our  own  image  there.  The  pictm^e  will  not  be  a  flattering  one,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  best  of  us ;  but  it  is  better  to  know  the  truth  than  to  believe 
hes.  The  clear  understanding  of  the  truth  concerning  ourselves  will  send 
OS  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  where  He  died  for  ^  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past'  May  He  answer  for  us  when  ^  God  requireth  that  which  is  past,'  else 
\m  shall  we  answer  I 

Learning  then  the  lessons  that  reflection  on  the  past  teaches,  we  need  not 
%er  in  vain  regrets  over  it ;  but,  seeking  atonement  for  the  past  in  Christ, 
aad  praying  for  grace,  and  bracing  ourselves  up  for  more  earnest  work,  we 
may  in  God's  name  hail  the  future  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 

'  Rinj;  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring  bappj bells  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go. 
King  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true.' 

T. 
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NO.  XI. 

SIMON      ZELOTES. 

'Now  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these  .  .  .  Simon  the  Canaanite  .  .  .  ' — Matt. 
x.2,4. 

^  He  chose  twelve,  whom  also  He  named  Apostles  .  .  .  Simon  called  Zelotes.  .  .  .* — Luke 
vi.13,15. 

This  is.  the  only  apostle  concerning  whom  the  inspired  records  tell  us  no- 
thing except  his  name.  From  his  first  name  we  can  gather  no  certain  infor- 
mation concerning  him.  The  circumstance  that  in  both  his  catalogues  St. 
Luke  places  him  between  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  Judas  the  brother 
of  James,  has  led  some  to  infer  that  he  was  their  brother,  and  the  Simeon 
who,  according  to  early  ecclesiastical  history,  was  chosen  to  succeed  James 
as  president  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  four 
brethren  of  Christ  was  named  Simon ;  but  the  name  was  too  common  to 
warrant  us  in  building  much  on  this  fact.  It  was  probably  the  adaptation 
to  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Simeon,  which  had  been  borne  by 
the  father  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
Teiy  popular  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Besides  an  ancestor 
of  Jesofl,  and  the  devout  man  who  welcomed  the  infant  Redeemer  to  the 
ToBple— whose  names  are  given  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Hebrew  form — ^no 
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fewer  than  nine  Simons  are  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  We  read  of 
Simon  of  Gyrene,  Simon  the  Leper,  Simon  Magns,  Simon  Peter,  Simon  a 
Pharisee,  Simon  the  tanner,  Simon  the  father  of  Jndas  Iscariot,  Simon  the 
brother  of  James,  and  Simon  Zelotes.  It  is  probable  that  this  name,  which 
signifies  '  a  hearer,'  attained  its  popularity  because  in  those  days  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  was  a  recognised  form  of  religious  worship,  and  attend- 
ance on  its  reading  in  the  synagogue  a  symbol  of  religions  profession. 
Parents  so  named  their  children,  in  expression  of  their  laudable  desire  that 
they  should  prove  attentive  hearers  of  the  oracles  of  Ood.  The  fact  that,  in 
his  Oospel,  St.  Luke'places  Simon's  name  between  those  of  the  two  brothers, 
can  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  that  he  belonged  to 
the  same  family.  By  this  arrangement  he  brought  the  name  of  Jndas  the 
brother  of  James  next  to  that  of  Jndas  Iscariot,  and  thus  made  more  em- 
phatic the  distinction  between  them.  In  his  catalogue  in  the  Acts  he 
observed  the  same  order,  only  dropping  the  name  of  the  traitor,  who,  by 
that  time,  had  fallen  by  transgression  from  the  apostolic  office. 

From  Simon's  surname  we  are  able  to  obtain  some  definite  knowledge  of 
him.  By  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  he  is  surnamed  the  Canaanite.  From 
a  misapprehension  of  the  import  of  this  epithet,  which  has  been,  by  our 
English  translators,  among  others,  confounded  with  a  word  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  it,  the  conjecture  has  arisen  that  this  apostle  was,  among  the 
twelve,  a  representative  of  Gentile  blood,  being  descended  from  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Canaan.  From  a  similar  mistake,  another  conjecture  has  been 
made,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gana  of  Oalilee ;  and  yet  another,  that  he  was 
the  bridegroom  at  the  marriage  where  Jesus  made  the  water  wine.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  surname  Kananites  is  the  Ghaldee  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
Zelotes,  which  is  the  term  employed  in  St.  Luke's  catalogues.  They  both 
mean  '  zealot,'  and  were  the  distinctive  epithets  by  which,  in  the  provincial 
and  imperial  languages  respectively,  a  Jewish  sect  was  denoted.  This  sect 
was  a  branch  of  the  Pharisees,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Jewish  law.  Its  members  were 
banded  together  to  vindicate  that  law  by  executing  summary  vengeance  on 
transgressors,  without  observing  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  was  found  cursing  God  by  the  name  of  any  idol,  a  Zealot  hear- 
ing him  was  bound,  by  his  vow,  at  once  to  put  him  to  death,  without  waiting 
to  bring  him  before  the  Sanhedrim.  The  grand  hero  of  the  sect,  whose 
example  it  sought  to  follow,  was  Phmehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron,  who,  when  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  because  the 
chosen  people  had  fallen  into  sin  on  the  borders  of  Moab,  took  a  javelin 
and  followed  into  the  tent  a  man  of  Israel,  who,  with  daring  licentiousness, 
had  brought  unto  his  brethren  a  Midianitish  woman,  in  the  sight  of  Moses 
and  the  weeping  congregation,  and  thrust  it  through  the  man  and  the  com- 
panion of  his  guilt.  This  deed  of  vengeance  received  signal  commenda- 
tion. ^  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  hath  turned  my  wrath  away  from  the  children 
of  Israel,  while  he  was  zealous  for  my  sake  among  them,  that  I  consumed 
not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my  jealousy.  Wherefore  say.  Behold,  I  give 
unto  him  mj  covenant  of  peace :  and  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after 
him,  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood ;  because  he  was  zealous 
for  his  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  IsraeL'  It  was  in 
after  ages  celebrated  by  the  Psalmist :  '  Then  stood  up  Phinehas  and  exe- 
cuted judgment,  and  so  the  plague  was  stayed.  And  that  was  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness  unto  all  generations  for  evermore.'    This  noble  deed, 
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done  in  exceptional  drcnmstances,  was  indeed  worthy  to  be  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  a  nation,  and  celebrated  in  a  nation's  song ;  bnt  it  was  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  reckon  it  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  letter. 
So,  accordingly,  we  find  that  this  sect  of  the  Zealots,  which  at  the  first 
existed  and  acted  out  its  principles  with  the  consent  both  of  the  rnlers  and 
the  people,  soon  degenerated  into  lawless  pests.  Their  pretended  zeal  be- 
came a  cloak  for  self-aggrandisement.  They  made  it  their  business  to  stir 
np  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  that  they  might  profit  by  the  confusion. 
They  scrupled  not  to  put  to  death  prominent  citizens,  under  the  pretence  of 
rindicating  the  liberty  of  the  nation  against  those  who  were  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  oppressors,  that  they  might  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoil. 
Daring  the  siege  of  the  city  they  stirred  np  tumult  and  faction  within  ;  and 
the  national  historian  ascribes  to  them  the  chief  blame  of  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  war.  From  his  surname  we  know  that  one  of  our'  Lord's  apostles  had 
belonged  to  this  sect  of  the  Zealots.  This  is  all  that  the  Scriptures  tell  us 
of  him.  The  traditions  concerning  him  are  contradictory.  They  agree  in 
this,  that  the  first  scene  of  his  labours,  after  leaving  Palestine,  was  Egypt. 
It  is  interesting  for  ns  to  know  that,  while  one  tradition  tells  that  he  went 
theiice  to  Mesopotamia,  whence  he  passed  in  company  with  St.  Jude  into 
Persia,  where  they  both  suffered  martyrdom,  another  traces  his  course  from 
E^t  to  Gyrene  and  Africa,  and  tells  that,  in  his  burning  zeal,  unquenched 
by  storm  and  cold,  he  steered  his  course  westward  and  northward  to  the 
Bntish  isles,  where,  at  the  hands  of  our  idolatrous  fathers,  he  received  the 
Bttrtjr's  crown. 

The  one  certain  fact  which  we  have  on  Scripture  authority — ^that  he  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  Zealots — is,  when  we  think  of  it,  replete  with  instruc- 
tion. 

It  is  instmctive  that  Christ  chose  one  of  his  apostles  from  what  in  his 
time  had  degenerated  into  a  turbulent  political  sect.  The  greater  number 
of  the  twelve  were  indeed  chosen,  as  the  greater  number  of  his  followers  in 
all  ages  most  be  chosen,  from  the  plain,  hard-working  classes,  who  occupy 
no  extreme  position  in  society.  But  there  were,  at  least,  two  of  the  apostles 
who  belonged  to  what  may  be  termed  the  exceptional  classes.  These  two 
were  called  from  opposite  extremes  of  Jewish  society.  The  one  was  a  pub- 
lican,— one  of  the  class  that  went  to  the  extreme  of  not  only  acquiescing  in 
the  Roman  domination,  but  of  accepting  office  and  emolument  under  the 
conquerors.  The  other  was  a  Zealot, — one  of  the  sect  that  went  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  continual  overt  rebellion  against  the  Roman  power,  of 
torbulently  and  lawlessly  seeking  to  assert  the  national  liberties.  The  class 
from  which  the  one  was  taken,  was  outlawed  because  it  so  entirely  disregarded 
the  sanctities  of  the  Jewish  law  and  the  traditions  of  the  nation,  as  to  enter  into 
alliance  and  hold  communion  with  the  uncircumcised.  The  class  from  which 
the  other  was  taken,  was  outlawed  because  it  carried  its  zeal  for  the  law  and 
for  the  national  traditions  to  the  length  of  lawless  and  bloody  deeds  of  ven- 
geance. The  extremes  met  in  this,  that  being  both — ^though  on  opposite 
sides — ^beyond  the  pale  of  respectability,  they  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
estimate  in  which  they  were  held.  They  had  come  to  care  for  nothing  but 
enriching  themselves,  by  oppression  and  violence,  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
shonned  and  scorned  them.  Our  Lord,  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost,  did  not  fear  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  the  publicans  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  Zealots  on  the  other.  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  re- 
proach of  lack  of  patriotism,  through  being  esteemed  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.  Nor  was  He  hindered,  by  the  danger  of  being  suspected  of  sedition, 
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from  calling  a  Zealot  to  follow  Him.  No  class  is  beyond  the  pale  of  his  all- 
embracing  sympathy.  There  are  gates  to  the  heavenly  city  that  look  toward 
tlie  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  sonth.  On  one  gate  is  engraven 
the  name  of  Matthew  the  Publican,  on  another  the  name  of  Simon  the 
Zealot.  All  are  welcome — those,  alike,  who  through  covetousness,  and  those 
who,  through  fanaticism,  seem  farthest  away  and  most  deeply  degraded. 
*  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  chief.' 

It  is  further  instructive,  that  one  of  Christ's  apostles  was  specially  the  re- 
presentative of  zeal.  Our  Lord  called  more  than  one  of  his  disciples  from 
those  who  were  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what  was  wrong.  He  numbered 
one  of  the  Zealots  among  the  twelve  apostles ;  and  he  who  was  born  out  of 
due  time,  but  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  of  the  apostles,  was  one 
who,  concerning  zeal,  persecuted  the  church.  That  same  apostle,  who  knew 
and  himself  exemplified  more  than  most  the  spirit  which  should  distinguish 
the  followers  of  Christ,  thus  assigns  the  reason  why  his  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was  that  they  might  be  saved :  '  For  I  bear  them 
record,  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.' 
Those  who  are  zealous  for  what  they  deem  true,  even  though  it  should  be  for 
what  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity — nay,  even  those  whose  zeal  is  to  destroy 
the  Christian  faith — have  in  them  that  which  can  be  made  most  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  Saviour  is  able  to  redeem  and  regenerate  their 
misdirected  zeal,  to  baptize  it  with  his  Spirit,  and  to  direct  it  to  what  is  for 
the  honour  of  his  name  and  the  good  of  his  cause;  and  when  thus  it  is  purified, 
it  is  a  noble  offering  to  lay  on  his  altar.  In  the  records  of  God's  kingdom, 
under  the  former  dispensation,  we  find  that  zeal  had  a  most  important  place. 
The  great  deliverer  and  lawgiver  of  Israel,  before  he  was  called  to  his  high 
office,  had  displayed  his  zeal  by  smiting  the  Egyptian  whom  he  saw  oppress- 
ing a  Hebrew.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron's  house  was  declared  a  perpetual 
priesthood  because  of  the  zeal  of  Phinehas.  The  representative  prophet 
could  truly  say,  *  I  have  been  very  zealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.'  The 
best  of  the  kings — David,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah — were  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  in  fighting  for  the  honour,  or  labouring  for  the  reformation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  Nehemiah,  the  restorer  of  the  waste  places,  and  the 
reformer  of  the  nation,  disorganized  by  the  long  captivity,  was  distinguished 
by  the  same  characteristic. 

Though  it  appears  under  the  new  dispensation  in  mellower  and  purer 
form,  zeal  is  an  essential  feature  of  Christian  discipleship.  He  who  is  our 
great  Example  began  and  closed  his  ministry  in  Jerusalem  by  an  act  of  zeal. 
With  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  He  drove  the  traders  from  the  temple,  over- 
turning the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold 
doves.  He  was  clad  with  zeal  as  a  cloak.  His  disciples  remembered  that 
it  was  written  of  Him, '  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up.'  Among 
the  earlier  disciples,  besides  this  Simon  the  Zealot,  there  were  two  who 
were  called  Sons  of  Thunder,  and  who,  in  their  zeal  for  their  Master's 
honour,  would  have  had  fire  come  down  from  heaven  to  consume  the  village 
whose  inhabitants  would  not  receive  Him.  There  was  another  whose  zeal 
made  him  draw  his  sword  and  smite  the  high  priest's  servant  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane.  Among  later  disciples  this  grace  was  highly  commended, 
whether  it  was  exemplified,  as  at  Corinth,  by  vehement  desire  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  the  church's  communion,  or,  as  in  the  same  church,  by  munificent 
liberality  in  behalf  of  the  poor  saints.  The  only  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  to  whom  there  is  not  one  word  of  commendation  mingled  with  the 
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Lord's  reproof,  is  the  church  of  Laodicea,  which  most  signally  lacked  this 
characteristic.  To  it  He  says,  'I  know  thy  works,  that  thoa  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then  because  thou  art 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  but  lukewarm,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.'  His 
exhortation  to  it  is  summed  up  in  this  word,  ^  Be  zealous  therefore,  and 
repent.'  It  was  thus  not  without  meaning  that,  among  the  apostles,  in  whose 
T&rioQS  distincti?e  characters  we  see  representatives  of  all  the  prominent 
features  of  the  Christian's  life,  our  Lord  numbered  one  who  was  the  special 
representative  of  zeal 

It  were  well  for  the  church  of  our  time  if  the  character  of  this  obscure 
apostle  were  more  earnestly  studied.  Amid  all  the  bustling  activities  of  the 
church,  there  is,  I  fear,  a  lack  of  that  zeal  which  burned  in  darker  days,  when. 
Id  Reformation  struggles,  or  under  the  banner  of  the  Covenant,  she  was  called 
to  resist  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.  What  zeal  for  ordinances  was 
displayed  when  the  wells  of  salvation  were  springing  only  on  moorland  and 
field,  and  when  they  could  only  be  reached,  as  was  the  well  of  Bethlehem  by 
Darid's  mighty  men,  through  blood !  What  zeal  for  truth  and  liberty  was 
displayed,  when  our  ancestors  forsook  fathers  and  mothers,  and  wives  and 
children,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  houses  and  lands,  and  went  forth  to 
do  battle  against  fearful  odds  for  Christ's  crown  and  covenant  1 .  There  is  as 
maeb  call  for  zeal  now  as  then.  We  need  the  ordinances  as  sorely  as  did 
tbey, — we  who  live  amid  the  distracting  bustle  of  a  money-making,  money- 
loring  time, — and  yet  we  come  to  them  irregularly  and  observe  them  listlessly. 
There  is  as  much  call  for  zeal  now  as  then — now,  when  iniquity  is  coming  in 
lUe  ft  flood,  when  the  mass  of  ignorance,  squalor,  and  unbelief  at  our  doors 
h  gaining  ground  upon  us,  and  when  the  church  is  growing  old  and  well 
Hricken  in  years,  and  there  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed. 
Would  that  He  who  came  to  send  fire  on  the  earth  would  kindle  his  fire  of 
zeal  amongst  us,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  Spirit  fan  it  into  brighter  flame ! 

It  is  yet  farther  Instructive,  that  of  him  who  among  the  apostles  was  the 

n^^ecial  representative  of  zeal,  we  should  learn  from  Scripture  nothing  but 

hLs  name.     We  cannot  doubt  that  he  whose  temperament  had  led  him  to 

joio  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  would,  when  he  became  a  Christian,  be  very 

zealous  in  his  Master's  service,  and  yet  he  has  left  no  visible  monument  of 

his  zeal.     It  is  not  essential  to  true  zeal  that  a  man  make  himself  prominent. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  a  spurious*  zeal  that  seeks  to  assert  itself,  like  that  of  Jehu, 

«^ben  he  lighted  on  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  and  took  him  up  into 

the  chariot,  and  said,  •  Come  with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord.'     The 

purest  zeal  is  often  to  be  found  in  lowliest  paths  of  Christian  usefulness. 

The  intensest  fires  are  not  always  those  that  send  the  farthest  gleam.     Many 

a  Christian's  career,  that  began  brilliantly,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  crowds, 

has  come  to  an  untimely  end ;  while  humble  and  unnoticed  servants  of  the 

Master  are  holding  on  their  way,  revolving  in  their  appointed  orbits  round 

the  Snn  of  Righteousness,  and  moving  with  increasing  rapidity  as  they  draw 

nearer  to  Him,  like  the  planets  which  move  with  accelerated  velocity  as  they 

approach  the  sun,  until  at  length  they  burn  with  his  fire  and  find  rest  in 

his  bosom.    Let  us  not  wait  for  wide  platforms  and  public  spheres  wherein 

to  display  our  zeal.    Let  us  do  the  work  that  is  given  us,  let  us  accept 

the  position  the  Master  has  assigned  us,  and  therein  let  us  be  zealous  in  his 

^TTice.    Our  names  may  find  no  place  in  the  records  of  the  church  on  earth, 

oar  deeds  may  be  forgotten  here,  but  they  will  be  remembered  when  the 

hooks  are  opened ;  and  if  we  have  been  faithful  in  a  few  things,  He  will 

make  us  rulers  over  many  things.  B. 
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It  was  in  the  City-balls  of  Ephesns,  Corinth,  Rome,  in  places  hallowed  hj 
no  memories  of  past  worship,  by  no  consecrations  to  divine  service,  where, 
after  the  early  persecution,  the  first  assemblies  of  Christian  worshippers 
were  held.  There  were  many  things  in  those  old  buildings  out  of  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  those  who  met  in  them  for  Christian  worship.  The 
architecture,  the  ornamentation,  the  very  furniture  were  pagan.  Statues  of 
the  gods  and  busts  of  the  deified  emperors  ranged  up  on  every  side.  The 
buildings  were  used  for  public  business, — were,  in  fact,  courts  of  law ;  but, 
in  the  ordering  of  Providence,  it  was  there,  and  not  elsewhere,  within  walls 
in  which  nothing  that  was  external  had  associations  for  the  Christian  life,  that 
those  first  public  and  lawful  assemblies  of  Christians  met  to  hear  the  word. 
They  were  still  a  people  only  emergmg  from  obscurity.  They  were  coming 
up  out  of  clouds  of  obloquy  and  persecution,  a  new,  untried  power  in  society, 
to  front  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  in  the  ear  of  that  world  to 
announce  a  divine  purpose  of  social  regeneration. 

Endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the  world  which  preceded  that  time. — 
It  was  still  the  Roman  empire.  The  wide  reach  of  that  empire  included 
Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  northern  seaboard 
of  Africa.  ^The  Mediterranean  Sea  had  become  a  Roman  lake.'  On 
the  shores  of  this  vast  lak^  lived  and  worshipped  nations  tributary  to 
Rome.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  whole  circle  was  ignorant  of  the  revealed  word, 
and  grew  up  to  idolatry.  Countries,  shores,  mountains,  woods,  and  streams, 
and  cities  were  consecrated  to  false  gods,  and  believed  to  be  thdr  dwelling- 
places.  Every  trade  had  its  tutelary  deity.  Every  event  in  life  was  under 
the  ca^pe  of  a  separate  celestial  power.  Games  and  arts  and  battle-fields 
were,  in  the  closest  manner,  interlaced  with  the  popular  mythology.  Rich 
temples  crowned  the  brows  of  rocks,  and  nestled  in  woody  dells.  Shrines, 
from  which  audible  responses  of  the  gods  were  alleged  to  be  given  forth, 
were  established  at  commanding  points.  Powerful  priesthoods  were  leagued 
together  to  serve  and  support  those  resorts  of  devotion.  Devoted  wor- 
shippers brought  the  homage  of  their  affections  and  their  means,  and  laid 
them  on  the  altars.  As  in  all  pagan  nations,  the  temple  and  the  state  were 
bound  together  by  law.  Laws,  armies,  civil  institutions  stood  like  walls 
around  the  shrines.  And  all  the  currents  of  national  existence^all  the  fears, 
and  hopes,  and  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  people — streamed  out  continu- 
ously in  their  defence. 

When  Christian  worshippers  met  in  the  City-halls  of  the  empire,  nearly 
the  whole  was  changed.  The  temples  were  razed ;  the  shrines  were  forsaken ; 
the  deities  had  become  the  jest  of  crowds.  The  world  had  changed  its  faith, 
itd  principles,  and  its  aims.  Churches  stood  in  the  squares  of  Imperial  cities. 
The  citizens  were  moved,  often  to  madness,  by  their  interest  in  Church  affairs. 
Look  at  that  Roman  army  going  forth  to  battle  before  this  change  took 
place.  Examine  its  banners,  its  arms,  its  watchwords :  they  are  all  pagan. 
Look  at  that  same  army  after  the  change.  It  has  exchanged  its  pagan 
banners  for  Christian  ones.  Where  the  images  of  Roman  gods  had  been 
stamped  upon  their  armour,  you  would  now  see  symbols  of  the  Cross.  The 
men  go  into  a  Christian  church  to  be  blessed  before  going  out  to  battle : 
they  return  to  it  to  pray  when  the  battle  is  over.  I  do  not  suppose  these 
soldiers  had  been  converted.    I  do  not  assume  them  to  have  been  other  than 
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rnde  fighting  men.  I  am  only  pointing  ont  the  visible  marks  of  a  mighty 
change.  Bat  these  marks  conld  never  have  impressed  themselves  in  this 
way  if  the  change  itself  had  not  previously  taken  place  in  the  inner  and 
hidden  regions  of  the  empire's  life.  Externally,  things  might  only  seem  to 
be  changed ;  but  at  the  heart  of  the  empire  was  a  real  core  of  Christian 
life,  moulding  and  re-shaping  the  souls  of  men,  and  bringing  new  thoughts, 
new  feelings,  and  new  ways  into  the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

This  change,  so  vital  and  widespread,  so  full  of  seed  for  the  future,  was 
the  result  of  Christian  preaching. 

A  few  preachers — ^men  of  simple  hearts,  undistinguished  hitherto — ^had 
left  their  homes  in  Judea  three  centuries  before,  and  gone  forth,  despised  and 
persecuted,  into  the  midst  of  all  that  idolatry  and  pagan  life.  They  went 
forth  in  the  power  of  'the  testimony  of  Jesus.'  They  went  direct  from 
the  grave  of  theur  Master.  They  stood  up  in  the  towns  and  countries. 
They  visited,  and  simply  testified  of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen.  They 
carried  the  strange  tale  to  human  ears,  that  a  divine  Saviour  had  been 
m  their  company,  had  been  crucified  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  had  been 
dead  and  buried,  and  was  now  risen,  alive,  and  on  the  throne  of  heaven. 
They  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  the  resurrection  to  a  dying  world,  to  a  world 
whose  institutions  were  in  the  grasp  of  death,  and  whose  hopes  were  limited 
to  this  earth.  In  their  Master's  name  they  ofi'ered  eternal  life  to  men  and 
an  hnmortal  blessedness  beyond  the  grave.  And  power  went  forth  in  their 
preaching.  And  the  heart  of  the  world  was  changed ;  and  the  fashion  of  the 
world's  countenance  was  altered;  and  paganism  began  to  give  place  to 
Christianity ;  and  new  hopes,  new  fears,  new  principles,  new  aims  took  pos- 
session of  the  human  soul ;  and  humanity  entered  on  a  new  career. 

« 

A  thousand  years  roll  on.  The  Roman  empire  has  buried  its  Caesars  aAd 
crowned  its  Popes.  All  Europe  is  under  their  sway.  A  domination  more 
potent,  more  deeply-rooted  than  the  old  Romans  ever  knew,  rested  on  the 
European  mind, — a  domination  intense  and  terrible,  grasping  human  life  from 
its  birth  onwards,  and  retaining  its  grasp  for  eternity  itself.  No  man  was  free ; 
DO  nation  was  free.  ^  Europe  was  a  great  whispering  gallery,'  and  every 
whisper  foond  its  way  to  the  ear  of  the  Papacy.  Kings,  armies,  peoples 
went  and  came  as  it  gave  commandment ;  and  they  went  and  came  in  dark- 
ness. The  darkness  which  rested  on  the  world  at  the  coming  of  Christ  had 
returned.  Christianity  as  an  universal  mfluence  was  all  but  dead.  The 
most  horrid  blasphemies  usurped  its  place  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  truth 
itself  was  confined  to  a  few  humble  and  unnoticed  districts  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  was  a  crime  to  spread  its  light.  Light  was  un-Cathohc,  un-Papal, 
on-Roman.  The  people  were  debased  and  blind.  The  ministers  of  religion 
were  steeped  in  profligacy  and  vice.  Men  mumbled  over  some  Bible  names, 
but  th^ir  mnmbUng  was  idolatry.  Jesus  was  no  longer  King.  Dead  saints 
uid  martyrs  were  enthroned  in  his  stead.    His  cause  was  vh*tually  dead. 

Such  was  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  was  then 
the  Christian  faith.  No  cause  was  ever  more  completely  lost  among  men 
than  the  cause  of  Christianity  at  that  time.  Before  the  next  century  had 
closed,  the  cause  was  regained ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  following, 
the  darkness  was  broken  up,  the  bondage  loosed,  and  the  universal  Pontiff 
a  mere  Roman  king.  Light  rested  on  men's  hearts  and  flashed  from  their 
faces  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  The  nations  drew  new  energy  from  the 
change,  and  started  on  a  new  career.  Life,  society,  art,  conmierce  received 
new  principles,  and  were  animated  by  new  vitalities.    Nobleness,  humanity, 
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holiness,  freedom  became  once  more  possible  and  common.  The  blas- 
phemies were  rent  asunder.  The  light  of  truth  began  to  shine.  The 
church  cast  out  its  dead,  and  awoke  into  new  and  increasing  vigour.  And 
men  walked  forth  once  more  as  seeing  Him  whoi  is  invisible.  The  early  days 
of  the  church  came  back.  And  even  better  days  began  to  dawn.  Jesus 
was  Lord  and  King  again. 

The  discovery  of  a  Bible,  the  conversion  of  a  Saxon  monk,  the  Refor- 
mation,— ^these  were  the  steps  by  which  this  revival  travelled.  But  the 
instrument,  the  power  which  effected  it,  was  the  preaching  of  a  living  and  re- 
discovered Saviour  to  men.  It  was  the  manifestation,  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world,  of  long-buried  truth  concermng  Him.  The  pulpit  at  Wittenberg  be- 
came a  centre  of  life.  Other  pulpits  awoke  to  their  high  vocation.  Crowds 
gathered  around  their  preachers  to  hear  of  a  way  to  heaven,  opened  up  to 
them  by  God  himself,  and  as  free  as  the  air  they  breathed.  Everywhere 
rose  the  voice  of  the  living  testimony  concerning  Jesus;  everywhere  was 
proclaimed  the  one  great  doctrine  of  that  testimony,  which  the  times  required. 
And  steadily  and  irresistibly  the  revival  took  root  and  grew.  The  great, 
manly  Protestant  era  was  inaugurated. 

Notwithstanding  a  thousand  drawbacks  and  defects,  the  Religious  life 
of  England  is  a  great  result.  It  cannot  be  all  make-believe  and  surface 
work.  Hypocrisy  is  not  its  own  reward,  whatever  else  is.  There  must  be 
some  force,  some  hidden  cause,  some  true  thing  acting  on  the  souls  of  even 
the  most  surface-people,  to  account  for  the  widespread  and  unanimous 
adhesion,  which  there  is  in  this  country,  to  the  externa^l  duties  and  observances 
of  Christiamty.  People  do  not  build  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  do  not 
take  an  interest  in  Missionary  Societies  and  subscribe  to  them,  without  some 
real  impelling  power,  other  than  mere  habit,  or  natural  custom,  or  force 
of  cu'cumstance  supplies.  Something  must  be  acting  somewhere  on  society 
to  account  even  for  this  fact,  that  one  large  portion  of  mankind  leave  their 
homes  every  Sunday  to  spend  the  day  in  public  worship. 

An  explanation  is  still  more  necessary,  when,  from  the  unfriendly  view  of 
the  Religious  world,  you  come  to  consider  it  with  candid  and  sympathetic 
minds.  Only  lift  up  your  eyes  and  survey  the  spectacle  which  that  world 
presents.  Open  your  ears  and  listen  to  the  rustling  of  its  living  growths. 
The  breath  of  an  unseen  power  is  sweeping  through  every  branch ;  the  air 
is  filled  with  tokens  of  that  power's  presence.  At  this  point  it  is  the  con- 
version of  young  souls  to  Christ;  at  that  other  it  is  the  building  up  of 
converted  souls  in  Christian  life  which  you  see.  Can  you  doubt,  that,  at  the 
heart  of  all  that  may  seem  superficial  and  imperfect,  there  is  a  hidden  stream 
of  real  godliness  flowing  in  the  life  of  the  church?  Is  the  church  itself, 
with  its  both  hidden  and  manifested  lives,  with  its  convictions  and  hopes, 
with  its  energies  and  aims  and  sacrifices,  an  effect  without  a  cause  1  Why 
should  it  continue  ?  Why  is  it  not  submerged  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
industrial,  political,  and  scientific  revolutions  of  the  world  ? 

Honestly  look  at  some  of  the  simple  facts  in  the  church's  experience. 
With  whatever  deficiencies  in  the  doing, — with  whatever  limitation  in  the 
amount, — sorrowing  hearts  are  actually  comforted  by  her  instrumentality. 
Widows  and  orphans  are  cheered  and  sympathized  with;  children  are 
trained  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  life ;  young  men  are  warned  and 
barred  back  from  evU  ways;  young  women  are  clad  in  the  beauties  of 
holiness;  artisans  are  taught  to  look  upon  their  daily  toils  as  part  of 
Christian  service ;  business  men  are  instructed  in  probity  and  fair  dealing ; 
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• 

individual  life  is  put  uader  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
aod  social  life  is  permeated  by  opinions  which  have  been  learned  from  Christ. 
Time  would  fail  even  to  enumerate  the  facts  which  make  up  the  whole  of 
Christian  life.  But  I  may  go  on  to  ask,  Whether,  in  this  country,  enterprises 
conducted  on  high  Christian  principles  are  unknown  ?  Is  the  nation  never 
moved  to  its  profoundest  deeps  by  considerations  purely  spiritual, — by  ideas, 
for  example,  of  human  pity  and  love  ?  Comes  there  not  forth  at  times,  as 
from  a  well  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  a  gush  of  the  sincerest 
Christian  sympathy  at  the  advent  of  some  benevolent  or  religious  cause  1 
Is  modem  English  life  uninfluenced,  in  its  aims  and  motives,  by  hope  in 
a  future  existence?  Is  there  no  cleaving  of  human  souls  to  Godf — no 
linking  of  man  to  man  by  Christian  ties  ?  Was  there  ever  less  of  the  Cain 
spirit,  which  asks,  'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper!'  or  of  the  bitter  scepticism, 
which  makes  the  struggle  for  human  rights  a  butt  for  sneers!  Do  not 
Christian  men  protest,  in  the  interests  of  the  weak,  against  tyranny  of  every 
form  ?  Are  there  not  in  thousands  of  lives  noble  aspirations  after  truth, 
noble  sacrifices  for  the  poor?  And  over  all  the  Christian  church,  in  this 
land,  have  we  not  honest,  hearty  human  prayers,  and  strivings,  and  tears,  and 
agonies  for,  what  is  believed  to  be,  the  cause  of  God  among  men?  And 
what  are  these  manifold  effects  upon  the  surface  of  ChristiaYi  society — ^these 
manifestations  and  exhibitions  of  Christian  thought,  feeling,  and  activity — 
bat  the  ever-present,  ordinary  results  of  Christ's  truth  upon  the  life  of  the 
church  ?  I  see  behind  it  all,  the  natural  action  of  the  word  of  the  Master 
npon  the  hearts  of  his  servants.  Under  all  the  variety  of  outcome  I  per- 
ceive the  steady  rush  and  flow,  in  innumerable  heart-channels  and  church- 
channels,  of  the  sustaining  and  quickening  and  developing  power  of  'the 
testimony  of  Jesus '  by  the  prophesying  of  the  pulpit. 

What  good  thing  in  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen  centuries — what  event 
worthy  of  an  abiding  place  in  human  memory — can  be  named  which  does 
not  owe  its  greatness  to  the  truth  concerning  Christ  ?  If  we  take  a  full 
and  discriminating  survey  of  what  we  truly  know  of  those  centuries,  and 
include  within  our  gaze,  only  those  things  which  have  purified  and  heightened 
the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  results,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  the  gospel. 

What  indeed  is  Christian  history  at  the  core  but  simply  the  record  of  the 
trhimphs  of  this  gospel  among  men  1  The  earth  has  been  full  of  widespread 
activity  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  now ;  but  how  comparatively 
little  of  it  all  is  remembered !  One  slender  but  ever-broadening  pathway  of 
light  runs  down  through  the  centuries.  The  spirit  of  history  tends  more 
and  more  to  follow  that  line,  to  put  everything  else  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
to  bring  everything  else  into  relation  vnth  this,  and  to  brood  over  this  alone. 
This  pathway  of  light  is  the  history  of  Christian  truth  and  life. 

Christian  history  on  one,  and  that  its  richest  side,  is  a  prophecy  and 
world-wide  celebration  of  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  word.  It  is  not 
ultimately  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  or  the  conflicts  of  races  which  it  pro- 
poses to  set  before  us.  It  is  the  evolution,  the  coming  forward  into  greater 
and  intenser  clearness  of  human  needs, — and  parallel  to  that,  but  moving  on 
the  highways  of  the  Unseen, — ^the  coming  forward  of  a  living  Saviour,  and 
the  principles  of  that  Saviour's  life  to  supply  those  needs, — the  march,  in 
short,  of  God  towards  his  proper  dwelling-place  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
the  children  of  men,  and  his  victories  by  the  way. 

Reflect  on  Christendom.    Beyond  all  other  influences,  which  a  true  history 
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wonld  have  to  name,  it  is  the  result  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gross.  This 
made  it  what  it  is ;  this  bnilt  it  np.  Consider  the  character  of  those  instincts 
and  sentiments  which  are  the  life-blood  of  Christian  dyilisation ;  it  was  the 
gospel  which  breathed  them  into  society.  Look  at  the  races  which  are 
foremost  in  the  wave  of  progress,  and  hastening  to  fill  the  earth  with  their 
life  and  speech, — the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  for  example, — ^it  was  the  gospel 
which  made  them  what  they  are.  All  great  results,  all  noble  and  beantif  al 
living,  all  beneficent  progress,  all  holy  enterprise,  must  at  last  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  the  gospel  upon  mankind 

*•  It  is  the  honour  of  Christian  civilisation,'  writes  one  who  has  profoundly 
studied  the  character  of  our  modem  civilisation,  Hhat  it  has  carried  re- 
pentance even  into  the  souls  of  nations.  England  has  repented  of  having 
offended  Ireland ;  Europe  has  repented  of  having  practised  slavery.  Pagan 
antiquity  knew  nothing  of  these  awakenings  of  the  public  conscience, — of 
these  moral  illuminations  which  suddenly  change  the  hearts  of  men,  and  ere 
long  effect  a  corresponding  change  in  the  state  of  society.  Tacitus  could 
only  deplore  the  decay  of  the  ancient  virtues  of  Rome,  and  Marcus  Aurelias 
coidd  only  wrap  himself  sorrowfully  up  in  the  stoical  isolation  of  the  sage ; 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  superior  minds  so  much  as  suspected  the 
great  crimes  of  their  social  state,  even  in  its  best  days,  or  aspired  to  reform 
them.  The  Christian  world,  from  age  to  age,  sees  new  truths  and  virtues 
appear  on  its  horizon,  which  reveal  to  it  at  once  its  grandeur  and  its  faults, 
and  renew  its  youth  by  purifying  it.'  * 

« 

I  have  no  wish  to  overcolour  my  statement.  I  freely  acknowledge  that 
we  are  not  realizing  the  power  of  the  testimony  as  we  might.  England,  our 
Colonies,  America,  Christendom  are  not  yet  what  they  ought  to  be.  But  by 
this  very  acknowledgment  I  am  carried  forward  to  another  result  of  the  gos- 
pel. What  is  it  which  enables  us  to  attain  a  consdonsness  of  our  defidencies, 
but  just  the  greater  light  which  resides  in  that  gospel  I  Far  ahead  of  the 
realized  good  is  the  ideal  good  in  the  word.  Wider  than  our  development 
is  the  scope  of  the  truth  by  which  we  have  developed.  We  are  finite ;  it  is 
infinite.  Our  attainments  follow,  but  are  never  in  advance  of  the  word. 
No  civilisation  can  transcend  it.  It  can  never  cease  to  be  suggestive  and 
promotive  of  higher  being.  And  thus,  for  endless  ages,  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  must  find  in  it  the  power  of  developments  yet  to 
come. 

The  power  of  the  gospel  to  produce  such  results  is  immortal.  It  resides 
in  all  its  truths ;  it  flashes  forth  in  all  its  light.  Its  energies  to-day  are  as 
elastic  as  when  Jesus  lived.  As  the  Apostles  spoke  it  among  the  villages  of 
Judea,  so  it  may  yet  be  spoken.  As  Paul  proclaimed  it  on  Mars  Hill,  so 
it  may  yet  be  proclaimed  Luther's  thunder  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
Knox's  courage  is  abroad  amongst  us  still,  but  in  other  battles  than  that 
brave  man  fought.  Wesley's  spiritual  force,  Whitfield's  tenderness,  and 
Irving's  prophetic  insight  are  all  waiting  the  Master's  bidding,  and  will 
revive  when  such  work  as  theirs  has  to  be  done  again. 

A.  Maclbod. 

BiaiUNHXAD. 

*  Qaizot*8  Menunra  of  Sir  R.  Pm2,  p.  812. 
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OP  THE  MANNER  OF  GOD'S  MESSAGE. 

PART  IV. 

h  dosing^  for  the  present,  these  somewhat  desultory  remarks  on  the 
metaphorical  stjfie  of  the  Bible,  we  would  wish  to  point  the  attention, 
espedallj  of  the  young,  to  one  or  two  of  its  general  characteristics.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  field  from  which  the  imagery  is  drawn  is  very  extensive. 
lodeed,  the  whole  field  of  nature — not  to  mention  other  sources — ^is  gone 
oTer  and  gleaned,  and  its  manifold  beauties,  and  blessings,  and  terrors  are 
eolisted  to  convey  and  to  impress  the  truth  on  the  mind ;  and  hence  its 
direnitj  sod  copiousness.  The  flight  of  the  prophet,  like  that  of  the  eagle 
hastening  to  its  prey,  is  usually  swift  and  direct,  sweeping  over  hill  and  plain, 
forest  tnd  river,  in  rapid  succession.  The  beautiful,  the  terrible,  and  the 
exquisitely  tender,  meet  us  by  turns,  or  together.  We  are  now  led  away 
imong  the  lilies  of  the  valley  and  the  roses  of  Sharon,  and  again  we  are 
banomog  with  the  worm,  or  lifted  up  to  the  nests  of  eagles,  or  among  the 
callow  young  of  the  dove  and  the  raven,  and  forthwith  we  are  let  down  on 
tbe  moDDtain  side  in  the  midst  of  bleating  ewes  and  playful  lambs.  The 
li'iiie  stream  or  bubbling  fountain  addresses  us  here ;  and  there  close  by  the 
tbiider  speaks,  and  the  flood  claps  its  hands,  or  the  earthquake  lifts  up  its 
Tciee;  and  yonder,  within  sight,  the  deluge  rolls,  or  the  desert  stretches 
i«i;b  solemn  silence,  whilst  the  still  small  voice  of  evening  whispers  along 
t^  rallej,  or  breathes  in  low  murmurs  among  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The 
l<4th  Psalm  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  wide  range  over  nature  which 
^e  sacred  writers  take,  as  also  an  illustration  of  another  prominent  feature 
of  the  inspired  writings — viz.  the  unceasing  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
1>B  works.  This  is  one  of  tbe  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the  Bible.  We 
are  never  allowed  to  forget  that  He  is  in  all  and  over  all,  and  that  it  is  his. 
voice  we  hear  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden  of  nature.  Wherever  we  go 
ve  are  commanded  to  put  off  our  shoes,  for  the  ground  on  which  we  tread 
is  holy ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  leading  reason  of  the  awe  we  feel,  and  the 
sflbiimitj  we  experience,  in  the  views  of  nature  which  are  opened  up.  God 
^^  on  the  circle  of  the  earth,  He  measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
band,  the  thunder  is  his  voice,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 
It  [g  worthy  of  remark  that,  amidst  all  this  luxuriance  of  imagery,  no  sefise 
(^'^tiety  is  felt.  The  fulness  and  overflowing  is  like  some  of  nature's 
sveets  and  lasting  delights,  which  satisfy,  but  do  not  cloy.  They  have  in 
l^eiQ  a  certain  indefiniteness  and  seeming  endlessness.  We  are  never  weary, 
'•r  example,  with  the  sound  or  motion  of  running  water.  Its  tale  is  never 
tild-.we  fancy  something  still  to  come;  and  yet,  substantially,  it  is  ever  tbe 
^^iQe.  Ita  music  is  simple  and  even  monotonous,  and  yet  never  caught.  It 
^Qot  be  painted,  and  cannot  be  sung.  It  is  too  fugitive  for  eye  or  ear  to 
^ch,  and  refuses  to  give  itself  fuUy  to  either  the  sheet  of  tbe  musician  or 
tbe  caorag  of  the  painter.  Nor  is  this  quality  confined  to  water  in  motion ; 
*5  meet  it  in  the  waving  grass,  the  forest  shaken  by  the  wind,  in  the  songs 
^t  certain  birds,  and  especially  in  their  full  choir,  and,  indeed,  in  the  sights 
^^^  sonnds  of  nature  taken  collectively ;  so  that  the  attention  is  engaged 
^thoQt  being  fatigued,  and  the  mind  satisfied  without  being  satiated.  It 
^^I  finds  something  new,  or  conceives  it  does,  in  the  converse  of  nature — 
^iQething  varied,  and  still  pleasing ;  so  that  a  long  life  has  no  power  to 
^foj  the  charm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  it,  multiplying  its  sources, 
^^  adding  to  its  force. 
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*  The  earth  was  made  so  yarions,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultorv  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged.*  * 

The  Bible  possesses  this  quality  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  has  a  beginning, 
bat  no  end.  It  is  ever  speaking,  and  has  nerer  done ;  ever  Ml  like  the  sea, 
and  never  at  rest.  What  the  sun  takes  np,  the  clouds  give  down.  The 
general  elements  may  be  alike,  but,  as  in  the  moving  kaleidoscope,  they  are 
diflferently  grouped,  and  give  forth  ever-varying  prismatic  hues. 

As  in  nature  too,  the  transiUona  and  contrasts  of  the  Bible  are  frequent, 
and  often  abrupt ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  of  the  lasting  pleasure  which 
both  afford.  We  often,  as  in  the  psalms  and  the  prophets,  pass  at  a  bound 
from  the  lowliest  to  the  loftiest  subjects ;  but  it  is  done  in  such  a  way,  so 
artlessly  and  unaffectedly,  that  the  mind  is  not  shocked  but  pleased  by  it. 
At  this  moment  all  is  intense  in  thought  and  abstinent  in  speech ;  and  then 
the  rein  is  given  to  fancy,  and  it  rushes  by  in  a  flood  of  imagery,  and  carries 
the  reader  away  as  with  a  whirlwind.  Here  the  writer  crushes  and  con- 
centrates his  proof,  or  expands  and  handles  his  argument  with  the  fulness  of 
the  orator ;  and  there  we  meet  with  the  loftiest  and  most  ennobling  thoughti^, 
embodied  in  a  clear,  calm,  mellow  diction,  and  yet  pervaded  by  the  deepest 
earnestness  and  utmost  tenderness.  Elsewhere  the  language  is  plain,  and 
almost  colloquial;  the  incidents  and  allusions  domestic  and  familiar;  the 
descriptions  circumstantial  and  picturesque;  and,  ere  we  are  aware,  the 
tempest  of  prophetic  denunciation  passes  along,  and  the  waves  arise  and 
make  in  thunder  for  the  shore.  Sometimes,  in  Ezekiel,  it  seems  as  if  at  mid- 
night the  doors  of  the  deep  had  broken  up,  and  that  the  furious  and  eman- 
cipated billows  were  hurrying  away,  with  resistless  and  desolating  sweep,  into 
the  gorges  and  darknesses  of  the  terrible  future.  All  again  becomes  suddenly 
quiet,  as  the  sea  of  Galilee  at  the  word  of  Christ,  and  then  a  few  small 
words  come  in,  laden  with  such  vast  thoughts  that  they  press  out  the  sides 
of  heaven  to  receive  them.  The  great  thoughts  they  convey  lie  still  and 
motionless  in  majestic  repose,  as  a  mighty  mountain  range  in  moonlight, 
or  a  winter  firmament  with  its  countless  stars.  There  is  stillness,  but  vast- 
ness ;  magnificence  in  repose,  like  the  half-hour's  silence  in  heaven ;  the 
serenely,  but  sublimely  beautiful;  an  endless  variety,  and  yet  variety  in 
unity,  as  in  outward  nature,  and  over  both  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of 
he&ven  breathes.  Nor,  obviously,  is  the  change  sought  for  change's  sake. 
The  Bible,  like  the  sea,  rises  and  falls  with  its  subject.  Tranquil  in  calm, 
but  terrible  in  storm ;  sudden  in  its  vicissitudes,  as  seas  around  the  line, 
which  rise  in  might  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  hurricane,  though  not,  like  them, 
to  roll  for  days  afterwards,  but  rather  like  the  tempest-beaten  forest,  or  the 
tempest  itself,  it  passes,  and  all  is  still.  The  affrighted  herd  browses  calmly 
the  instant  the  danger  is  gone. 

The  tempest,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  and  the  still  small  voice  thus  follow 
each  other  in  close  succession,  or  are  mingled  up  together.  In  short,  all 
creatures  and  elements  are  summoned  to  the  task,  and  laid  under  tribute. 
The  locust,  the  moth,  and  the  leviathan,  the  sparrow  and  the  eagle,  the  lamb 
and  the  leopard,  the  lion  and  the  ox,  the  owl  in  the  desert  and  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills,  the  wolf  prowling  for  his  prey  and  the  hart  panting 
after  the  water  brooks,  the  creeping  things  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea,  the 
rich  vineyard  and  the  barren  waste,  the  nettle  in  the  ruin  and  the  willows 
by  the  water  courses,  the  shadows  of  trees  and  of  great  rocks  in  weary  lands, 
the  little  springs  among  the  hills  and  the  surges  of  the  sea,  the  hyssop  in 
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the  wall  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  and,  along  with  these,  the  sounds  of 
earth  and  air,  and  the  scenery  of  the  clouds  and  the  firmament,  and  all  the 
raried  conditions  of  human  Hfe,  its  sackcloth  and  purple  robes,  its  winding- 
Eheets  and  wedding  garments, — are  in  tarn  employed  to  set  forth  the  lessons 
of  the  preacher,  the  bnrden  of  the  prophet,  or  the  hymn  of  the  psalmist.  The 
freest  nse  is  made  of  these  materials,  and  the  change  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  frequently  rapid  and  antithetic.  K  vintage  scene  meets  ns  in  this 
Terse,  and  in  the  next  we  are  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  battle-field, 
or  are  following  God's  locust  army  as  it  brings  up  in  its  rear  famine  and 
pestilence.  A  note  of  tenderness  is  struck,  and  the  double  bass  of  the  sea 
answers  it.  The  satrap  sits  on  his  throne,  and  the  daughter  of  Zion  crouches 
at  his  feet.  Jerusalem  is  laid  desolate,  and  its  inhabitants  scattered  among 
all  nations ;  but  the  future  is  speedily  brought  beside  the  terrible  present, 
and  the  city  is  again  full  of  old  men  and  old  women,  every  man  with  his 
staff  in  his  hand  for  very  age,  and  boys  and  girls  are  playing  in  the  streets 
thereof.  Unexpectedly  the  gates  of  heaven  open,  and  we  hear  the  hallelujahs 
of  angels;  and  then 

'  On  a  sudden  open  fly, 

With  impetnoos  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 

The  infernal  doors,' 

wl  the  cries  of  despair  and  the  maledictions  of  the  lost  are  heard ;  but  ere 
we  bare  time  to  reflect,  the  cattle  are  again  lowing  beside  us  in  the  valley, 
or  the  sheep  bleating  on  the  hill-tops ;  and  just  as  soon  again  we  are  lifted 
op  as  by  the  chariot  of  Elijah,  and  see  around  us  the  troubled  elements  of 
Datore,  as  the  materials  of  a  dark  prophetic  burden,  with  here  and  there 
the  gorgeous  but  portentous  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  shining  upon  them, 
and  showing  beneath  the  convulsion  of  nations,  and  the  funeral  procession 
of  ramed  empires ;  and  anon  we  are  hurried  up  and  ushered  into  the  celestial 
city,  and  see  by  anticipation  the  glorious  inheritance,  and  hear  the  rich  har- 
monies which  are  in  reserve  for  the  righteous ;  but,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  picture  dissolves,  and  we  are  standing  once  more  on  the  cold  earth,  and 
among  colder  men. 

Now  in  all  this  transition,  and  contrast,  and  affluent  beauty  which  is  spread 
orer  the  page  of  revelation,  how  striking  is  the  analogy  which  we  meet  in 
external  nature !  She  does  not  bring  all  her  fruits  and  flowers  into  one  place, 
or  deck  out  one  country  with  her  entire  drapery,  or  make  but  one  island 
Tocal  with  her  harmony,  or  sweet  with  her  pertume ;  but  with  equal  and 
boQiitifnl,  though  varied  hand,  she  lets  brambles  and  flowers,  and  wastes 
and  woodlands,  and  singing  birds,  and  hills  and  vales,  and  dews  and  water- 
falls, drop  promiscuously  into  the  lap  of  the  earth.  The  gay  and  unadorned 
are  hence  met  side  by  side,  and  frequently  the  scented  and  the  scentless,  the 
foggid  and  the  beautiful,  the  delicate  and  the  strong,  inhabit  the  same 
i^ghbourhood.  We  pass  from  the  lacquered  plain  into  the  brown  solitude ; 
hot  the  rain  is  falling  there  where  no  man  is,  and  a  green  island  meets  us  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness.  The  breeze  of  autumn  visits  the  old  ruin, 
the  sun  shines  on  the  cold  grey  rock,  and  the  voice  of  spring  is  heard  around 
the  poles. 

The  counterpart  of  this,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  complete  in  the  Bible. 
Its  troths  and  precepts,  and  promises  and  denunciations,  its  miracles  and 
simplest  annals,  are  mixed  together,  and  the  vanities  of  time  and  the  realities 
of  eternity,  the  emptiness  of  man  and  the  fulness  of  God,  encounter  us  in 
the  same  book  or  passage,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  same 
medium  of  mingled  magnificence  and  simplicity. 
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The  beaatifol,  the  plain,  the  stern,  and  sublime  are  thas  thrown  ont  in 
company,  as  in  nature ;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seeming  exuberance 
and  confusion  there  is  no  real  derangement  or  redundancy.  The  6uper6- 
cial  observer,  however,  will  not  perceiye  this.  The  book  of  Ood,  like  those 
of  nature  and  providence,  requires  to  be  long  and  reverently  perused,  ere  its 
order  be  discerned,  or  its  inner  meaning  felt.  Like  its  Author,  its  glory,  in  a 
certain  sense,  is  to  conceal  a  thing,  and,  like  Him,  it  must  be  sought  unto, 
and  inquired  of,  ere  it  disclose  its  secrets  or  surrender  its  treasures ;  and  iu 
order  to  secure  this  end,  it  wraps  itself,  like  nature  and  providence,  in  a  robe 
of  outward  mystery  and  of '  open  secrets,'  which  the  rash  and  impious  hand 
cannot  draw  aside.  We  must  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  nature  and  patiently 
wait  till  she  shows  us,  as  through  a  glass,  the  interior  beauty  and  order  of 
her  stupendous  dominion ;  and  what  is  true  of  nature  is  true  of  Providence. 
To  the  cursory  and  impatient  observer,  Providence  Is  invested  and  penetrated 
by  clouds  and  darkness ;  the  light  he  sees  are  the  fitful  flashes  of  meteors, 
and  the  sounds  he  hears  are  those  of  chaos,  or  the  confused  noise  of  the 
battle-field. 

The  patient  and  the  docile,  on  the  other  hand,  slowly  but  certainly  come 
to  know  that  the  darkness  and  mystery  will  gradually  clear  away,  and  the 
seeming  confusion  issue  in  order ;  for  he  remembers  the  past,  and  the  pro- 
mises of  Him  who  presides  over  all.  He,  by  degrees,  comes  to  learn  that 
the  clouds  which  seem  charged  with  evil,  will  eventually  break  in  blessings 
on  his  head,  and  that  the  carcase  of  the  lion  will  yield  him  honey.  He  re- 
members that  Jacob  misjudged,  and  that  the  death  of  Christ  Was  a  distress- 
ing and  inscrutable  event  to  his  disciples.  He  fortifies  himself  by  the  re- 
collection that  the  blood  of  martys  became  the  seed  of  the  church,  and  that 
a  Paul  arose  out  of  the  ashes  of  Stephen.  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
led  Israel  into  captivity  to  destroy ;  but  God  meant  thereby  to  purify  her. 
Haman  intended  the  destruction  of  the  Jews ;  but  God  used  him  as  an  in- 
strument for  their  welfare.  He  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and 
makes  the  same  event  to  serve  dififerent  ends  to  his  friends  and  enemies ;  and 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  in  others,  He  hides  himself  from  the  presumptuoaa 
and  profane.  The  cloud  has  two  sides — black  to  the  one,  and  white  to  the 
other.  The  sea  which  saved  the  Israelites  destroyed  the  Egyptians.  What 
sense  cannot  thus  see,  or  reason  penetrate,  faith  discovers  and  reconciles, 
and  patiently  waits  for  the  development  of  plans  which  stretch  over  the  wide 
field  of  ages,  and  need  the  co-operation  of  an  infinite  series  of  events,  at 
remote  distances  from  each  other,  in  order  to  their  full  and  final  completion. 
In  this,  and  in  similar  ways,  the  present  darkness  and  confusion  become 
future  light  and  order  to  the  faithful. 

The  same  spirit  of  patience,  docility,  and  belief  is  required  in  order  to  see 
within  the  veil  of  Scripture,  and  to  hear  the  utterances  which  none  but  the 
initiated  hear ;  which  seem  at  first  but  the  wandering  voices  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  or  the  broken  pictures  of  an  incoherent  dream,  hot  which  gradu- 
ally assume  consistency  and  dependence,  and  melt  by  imperceptible  affinities 
into  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole.  To  the  rash  and  untutored  eye,  the 
elements  of  inspiration,  like  those  of  nature  and  providence,  seem  to  be 
thrown  together  by  blind  and  fortuitous  impulse ;  but  the  careful  and  con- 
fiding and  Spirit-taught  student  discovers  at  last  that  a  profound  though 
evasive  skill  is  displayed  in  the  manner  taken,  and  that  it  is  specially  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  position  which  man  occupies  as  a  fallen  and  immortal  being, 
under  a  system  of  redeeming  mercy  whose  only  prerequisite  is  faith,  and 
which  invites  all,  and  forbids  none,  to  accept  of  its  privileges  and  prospects. 
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There  is  an  order,  though  it  be  not  at  first  seen,  a  strict  subordination  aVid 
wise  adjostment  of  parts,  and  a  profound  and  far-reaching  philosophy,  broad 
as  the  unirerse  and  deep  as  eternity,  by  which  every  movement  and  combina- 
tion is  directed.  It  is  true  we  can  sometimes  fancy  (as  we  do  in  nature)  a 
happier  disposition  of  parts,  a  more  felicitous  grouping  of  materials,  a  rejec- 
tion of  this  and  selection  of  that ;  but  a  larger  experience  and  deeper  insight 
will  usually,  if  not  uniformly,  show  us  that  we  had  judged  unwisely  and  pre- 
maturely. 

In  short,  He  who  knew  what  what  was  in  man,  and  foresaw  the  various 
destinies  through  which  his  oracles  were  to  pass,  and  the  different  purposes 
which  they  were  meant  to  serve,  has  adapted  them,  with  unerring  and  com- 
prehensive skill,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  numerous  errands  on  which  He  has  sent 
them.  Their  mission  is  to  man,  and  their  message  to  all  people,  and  they 
speak  in  a  language  which  is  at  once  attractive  and  simple,  suggestive,  and, 
in  a  sense,  universal ;  self-conservative  in  their  general  quality,  and  provo- 
cative of  industry ;  repelling  the  careless  and  presumptuous,  and  rewarding 
the  reverent  and  persevering ;  sealed  to  the  self-conceited,  and  open  to  the 
homble  and  penitent;  informal,  and  apparently  without  art,  and  yet  per- 
vaded by  the  deepest  art,  which  conceals  itself,  and  eflFects  its  intended  pur- 
poses. 

It  may  be  noticed,  finally,  that  the  copious  imagery  of  Scripture,  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
poetical  ornament,  ns  the  idle  emblazonments  of  an  eastern  spectacle,  but 
rather  as  the  symbolical  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  first  dispensation,  or  the 
significant  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  The  figures  employed, 
like  the  mimic  representations  of  the  loom,  are  inwoven  into  the  texture  of 
the  sentiment,  and,  in  truth,  form  the  fabric  itself,  the  embroidered  and  car- 
tooned medium  by  which  that  sentiment  is  at  once  conveyed,  illustrated,  and 
adorned,  as  truly  as  the  air  is  the  medium  of  light  and  of  fragrance.  The 
one  is  essential  to  the  other,  and  cannot  be  separated  without  violence  and 
serious  loss ;  for  the  figure  is  not  only  lovely  in  itself,  but  it  forms  the  mosaic 
casket  which  enshrines  the  jewel  of  truth,  even  more  strictly  and  indispens- 
ably than  the  mercy-seat  and  the  outspread  cherubim  enfolded  the  shekinah. 
This,  certainly,  cannot  be  said  of  most  other  poetry.  It  may  be  stript  of 
much  of  its  ornament  without  greatly,  or  even  partially,  affecting  its  mean- 
ing, which  shows  that  embellishment,  and  not  necessity,  led  to  its  use.  It 
is  directly  otherwise  with  the  sacred  writers.  They  have  recourse  to  imagery 
as  the  fittest  and  most  efficient  vehicle  to  convey  their  messages  with  greatest 
clearness  and  force ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  much  of  what  they  im- 
parted, and  that  the  most  important  part,  they  were  necessitated,  if  they 
spake  at  all,  to  take  this  course.  It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  medium,  whilst  useful  and  even  necessary,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  an  added  blessing  and  attraction,  which  demands  the  attention  and  grati- 
tude of  mankind.  In  nature  there  is  a  like  gratuitous  beauty  and  harmony, 
and  in  neither  case  is  a  burden  imposed,  or  efficiency  impaired.  All  God's 
works  serve  a  double,  and  even  a  manifold  purpose,  and  have  relation,  not 
only  to  the  present,  but  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  perfect  freedom  of  action  to  each,  as  if  it  .stood  apart,  and  acted 
only  for  itself ;  so  that  neither  plurality  of  design,  nor  superadded  beauty, 
disturbs  its  special  and  immediate  operation.  For  example,  and  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  point  in  hand,  the  radiant  plumage  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  and 
the  burnished  wings  of  certain  insects,  do  not,  like  the  trappings  of  royalty, 
incommode  their  movements,  hinder  their  flight,  or  impair  their  happiness  or 
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nsefalness ;  neither  do  the  prismatic  eyes  of  the  dove  entail  blindness,  or  the 
finely  chiselled  ear  of  other  creatures  inflict  deafness ;  the  clouds  are  not  in^ 
jared  by  the  gorgeous  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  nor  the  landscape  hurt  by  its 
raried  tints,  or  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars  weakened  by  reason  of  their 
beauty ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  the  light  of  revelation  is  not  less  discriminate 
ing  or  useful  because  it  is  transmitted  to  us,  not  clear,  and  cold,  and  colour- 
less, but  warm,  and  variegated,  and  ever  shifting,  as  the  ever-changing 
clouds  or  ever-pulsing  stars.  If  we  regard  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  especi^j 
the  lyrical,  devotional,  and  prophetical  parts  of  it,  it  may  not  inaptly  be 
likened  to  what  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  in  the  clear,  cold  sky  of  a 
winter  morning.  The  sky  is  covered  all  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  fretted 
and  unbroken  cloud.  The  sun  rises  and  sheds  his  level  beams,  purple  and 
crimson,  across  that  lofty,  embossed,  and  billowy  roof  which  faces  the  earth, 
and  turns  it  into  an  endless  prairie  of  massive  cloth  of  gold,  a  mighty  ex- 
panse of  sculptured  jasper,  which  reddens  the  earth  with  it&glory,  and  shines 
throughout  like  the  ruby  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
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A  SERMON  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  D.D.,  GOYAN. 

*  There  is  that  scattereth  and  still  increaseth/— Prov.  xi.  24. 

To  be  good  and  to  do  good — to  be  ourselves  forgiven  and  renewed,  and  to 
bring  others  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  precious  blessings — ^are  the  great 
duties  which  God  has  imposed  upon  us.  In  urging  us  to  the  discharge  of  these 
He  often  appeals  to  our  self-love,  to  our  desire  of  happiness.  Sometimes 
He  comes  along  the  avenue  of  fear,  bearing  warnings  and  rebukes  and 
threntenings  and  curses,  saying,  ^  Fear  not  them  that  have  power  to  kill  the 
body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  fear  Him  who 
hath  power  to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into  hell  fire;  yea,  I  say  unto 
you,  fear  Him;'  'The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die;'  ' Though  hand  join 
in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished;'  *The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God;'  'Indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  shall  God  render  to  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil ;'  '  Curse  ye  Meroz,  for  they  went  not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.'  And  sometimes  He  approaches  by  the  avenue  of  hope, 
bearing  invitations  and  promises  and  blessings,  saying,  '  It  shall  be  well 
with  them  that  fear  God  ;'  <  All  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them, 
that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose ;'  <  He 
that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;'  '  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  glad* 
ness  for  the  upright  in  heart ;'  *  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;'  'There  is  that  scattereth  and  still 
increascth  ;'  '  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall 
be  watered  also  himself.'  In  regard  to  Christian  good-doing,  which  shall 
form  the  chief  topic  of  our  reflection  at  this  time,  God  would  have  men 
know  that  they  are  not  called  to  serve  Him  for  nought ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  ocean  sends  up  its  clouds  of  vapour  to  be  condensed  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  be  returned  in  showers  and  streams 
into  the  bosom  of  the  great  parent,  and  as  plants  and  trees  shed  their  leaves 
to  fertilize  the  earth,  whence,  in  other  days,  they  shall  draw  new  supplies  of 
life,  so,  among  men,  giving  and  gaining  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
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it  is  throagh  means  of  prudent,  energetic,  and  liberal  outlay  that  we  obtain 
certain  and  enlarged  increase. 

The  principle  of  the  text  holds  good  in  respect,  lirst,  to  maUrial  wealth. 
Look  to  that  husbandman  who,  with  measured  step,  stalks  through  the 
ploughed  fields,  and  casts  from,  him  with  liberal  hand  the  precious  seed.  If 
an  untutored  savage — one  who  had  lived  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and 
on  the  roots  and  fruits  yielded  by  the  untilled  earth — were  to  see  this,  the 
conduct  of  the  husbandman  would  probably  be  regarded  by  him  as  folly, 
and  the  consuming  of  the  seed  com,  in  the  supply  of  present  wants,  would 
seem  wiser  to  his  untaught  mind ;  but  experience  has  told  the  husband- 
man that  his  is  the  more  excellent  way, — that  if  by  the  one  course  the  wants 
of  a  day  could  be  supplied,  abundance  is  secured  by  the  other  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  He  casts  away  the  seed,  not  because  he  thinks  it  of 
little  worth,  but  because  he  highly  values  it,  and  believes  that  he  will  have 
the  appointed  weeks  of  harvest,  and  will  rejoice  as  he  returns  laden  with 
sheaves.  He  scatters  the  good  grain  without  regret  or  misgiving,  knowing 
that  if  there  is  no  sowing,  there  can  be  no  reaping ;  and  he  scatters  it  libe- 
rally, knowing  that  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  kind  there  is  a  correspondence 
— that  he  who  sows  sparingly  reaps  sparingly,  and  he  who  sows  bountifully 
reaps  bountifully  ;  and  when  the  God  of  nature  has  crowned  the  year  with 
his  goodness,  we  find  proof  in  the  well-filled  gamer  and  the  shouts  of  a 
merry  harvest  home,  that '  there  is  who  scattereth  and  still  increaseth.' 

Look  to  the  husbandman  again  as  he  spends  much  money  and  toil  in  dig- 
ging water-courses  in  order  that,  when  the  rains  fall  and  the  springs  yield 
their  supplies,  the  surplus  moisture  may  be  removed.  His  ignorant  and 
indolent  neighbour  says  to  him,  <  What  folly  to  labour  for  the  removal  of  that 
which  is  so  necessary  and  valuable !  If  you  allow  things  to  continue  as  they 
are,  you  will  have  an  ample  crop  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  field  should 
the  rains  fall  scantily,  and  in  the  more  elevated  parts  should  the  shoWers  be 
very  abundant ;  but  by  the  course  you  are  now  taking,  you  are  running  the 
risk  of  losing  your  crop  altogether.'  ^  No,'  says  the  intelligent  farmer ; 
'  science  and  experience  have  long  since  exploded  these  theories.  However 
valuable  the  rain  may  be,  I  need  only  a  portion  of  it,  and  I  need  it  only  for 
a  time ;  others  need  it  as  well  as  I,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  it ;  and 
when  it  ia  shared  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  better  for  us  all.'  And  do  not  his 
fields  in  harvest  attest  the  soundness  of  his  views?  He  has  sent  the  water 
from  these  fields  to  irrigate  the  meadows  of  others,  and  many  tiny  streamlets, 
combining  in  their  progress,  have  formed  the  moving  power  of  numerous 
and  varied  establishments  of  manufacturing  industry ;  but  has  he  sufibred 
in  consequence  ?  Instead  of  this,  he  has  an  abundant  increase,  a  return 
which  soon  repays  his  outlay ;  while  his  neighbour,  destitute  of  his  know- 
ledge and  energy,  finds — though  labouring  under  no  peculiar  disadvantage 
of  soil  or  climate — that  he  has,  in  consequence  of  his  short-sighted  and  listless 
conduct,  been  ill  rewarded  even  for  his  smaller  expenditure  of  money  and 
toil;    Here  again  we  read  that  ^  there  is  that  scattereth  and  still  increaseth.' 

Look  for  a  moment  to  the  merchant,  and  we  find  that  in  this  respect  it 
is  in  commerce  just  as  it  is  in  agriculture.  What  vast  sums  he  spends  on 
buildings,  and  machinery,  and  ships !  Ignorant  and  timid  men  might  be 
disposed  to  say,  '  What  folly  and  recklessness  I'  but  he  knows  well  that  a 
penny  withheld  now  would  be  the  loss  of  a  pound  by  and  by,  and  that  for 
hundreds  judiciously  spent  to-day  he  will  receive  thousands  in  due  course. 
He  knows  that  such  are  the  improvements  in  the  various  departments  of 
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productive  industry,  and  such  the  skill  and  diligence  of  his  competitors, 
that  a  large  outlay  now  is  the  truest  economy,  and  that  without  such  an 
effort  he  will  be  distanced  in  the  race.  And  his  intelligence  and  energy 
are  not  disappointed ;  his  improved  methods  show  their  excellence  in  the 
magnitude  and  value  of  the  results ;  and  the  ample  fortune  which  he  realizes, 
and  the  high  social  rank  which  he  attains,  is  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
that '  there  is  that  scattereth  and  still  increaseth.' 

Even  in  domestic  life  we  find  illustrations  of  the  same  principle.     Here 
is  one,  for  example,  who  gave  to  his  children  as  good  an  education  as  his  cir- 
cumstances allowed,  who  hesitated  not  to  afford  them  the  means  of  innocent 
and  healthful  enjoyment,  who  spent  money  freely  in  attempts  to  make  home 
happy  to  them,  who  treated  his  servants  with  kindly  consideration,  evincing 
by  bis  tone  and  manner  respect  for  their  feeling?,  and  showing  in  such  ways 
as  good  sense  dictated,  that  instead  of  being  indifferent,  he  sympathized  in 
their  joys  and  sorrows.     And  there  is  his  neighbour  who  is  of  a  different 
disposition  and  character,  whose  children  were  worse  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
lodged  than  others  in  the  same  position  in  life,  and  who  regarded  his  ser- 
vants as  so  many  machines,  in  connection  with  whom  his  only  concern  was 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  work  at  the  least  possible  expense.     The 
liberal  and  kind-hearted  father  and  master  finds  now  that  in  treating  his 
children  and  servants  as  he  did  he  made  no  foolish  investment — he  is  sup- 
ported and  cheered  in  the  decline  of  life  by  the  children  whom  he  educated 
with  judgment  and  tenderness,  and  perceives  that  by  increased  attention  to 
his  property  and  deeper  interest  in  his  welfare,  on  the  part  of  his  servants, 
he  has  been  repaid.     His  experience,  like  that  of  others  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  proves  that,  in  regard  to  material  wealth,  accumulation  comes  by 
distribution, — that  ^  there  is  that  scattereth  and  still  increaseth.' 

The  principle  of  the  text  holds  good  in  respect,  secondly,  to  intellectual 
attainments.  Why,  by  the  very  mental  effort  which  a  man  makes  to  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of  any  truth  to  others,  he  himself  gets  a  more  pre- 
cise notion  of  it.  Every  parent  who  has  attempted  at  any  time  to  instruct 
his  child  knows  this  ;  every  Sabbath-school  teacher  who  has  been  earnest  in 
his  special  work ;  every  minister  who  has  sought  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
to  his  congregation.  How  often  are  remarks  made,  and  questions  proposed 
by  pupils,  which  show  that  the  subject  has  not  been  fully  understood  by 
them  I  and  how  often  is  the  teacher  made  to  see  that  the  confusion  has  arisen 
from  his  want  of  simplicity  and  precision  in  the  statement — ^a  want,  which 
further  examination  has  convinced  him,  was  owing  to  his  having  but  a  vague 
and  partial  conception  of  the  truth !  How  often,  in  expounding  the  word 
of  God  to  their  people,  are  ministers  directed  to  connections  and  dependencies 
which  were  never  before  the  subjects  of  careful  and  prolonged  investigation  ; 
and  the  truth  is  more  fully  mastered  by  them  in  consequence,  even  ns  ob- 
jects seen  in  the  stereoscope  are  often  fiickeriog  and  mixed  when  the  instru- 
ment is  first  applied  to  the  eye,  but  become  beautiful  in  their  apparent 
solidity  and  oneness  when  the  correct  focus  has  been  attained ;  or,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  even  as  those  metals  which  are  opaque  in  the  mass,  but  are 
made  translucent  in  the  process  of  solution  I 

Again,  the  man  who  gives  of  his  intellectual  stores  to  others,  finds  often 
that  they  are  induced  thereby  to  impart  to  him  a  kindred  gi^ft.  However 
vast  may  be  the  attainments  of  any  one — however  extensive  and  accurate 
his  knowledge — he  has  but  a  small  fraction  of  universal  truth ;  he  has 
traversed  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  that  wide  field  in  which  myriads 
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of  minds,  i\'ith  ever  growing  powers,  are  destined  to  expatiate ;  and  it  is 

liardlj  possible  for  one  man  to  meet  another  who  has  not  knowleclge  on 

!ome  points  which  is  not  common.    Eyery  man  has  his  peculiar  constitution 

and  temperament,  has  passed  through  special  scenes,  has  looked  at  actors 

and  eTBDts  with  his  own  light,  and  from  his  own  point  of  view  ;  and  while 

one  maj  know  ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred  things  better  than  his  neighbour, 

there  are  donbless  a  few  things  which  his  neighbour  knows  better  thni>  he — 

there  is  a  yetn  of  pure  ore  even  in  dull  and  commonplace  minds,  though  it 

maj  be  small,  hard  to  discover,  and  difficult  to  work.     There  have  been 

men— Greoige  Stephenson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Dr.  S.  M*A11,  for  example 

—who  have  shown  remarkable  industry  and  sagacity  in  obtaining  access 

to  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  were  possessed  by  those  with  whom  they 

came  into  contact, — who  have  made  others  read  and  work  for  them,  and 

hare  with  marvellous  skill  and  power,  by  means  of  conversation  which 

seemed  careless  and   casual,  obtained  information  which  was  little   less 

accurate  and  extensive  than  if  they  had  read  and  wrought  for  themselves. 

Knowledge  came  to  them  from  all  quarters  as  if  in  virtue  of  some  intense 

and  mysterious  affinity  ;  their  minds  were  like  the  strongly  magnetized  needlo 

which  sends  out  in  all  directions  its  attractive  power.    Now  if  a  man  wishes 

in  this  way  to  increase  his  store  of  knowledge,  his  wisest  course  is  to  be 

free  in  giving  information  ;   if  he  would  have  the  repository  of  another 

cpened  to  him,  the  shortest  and  best  method  is  for  him  to  open  Lis  own. 

There  is  an  indisposition,  a  jealousy,  unless  the  principle  of  communion  bo 

recc-gnised ;  but  the  ice  of  reserve  is  melted  by  the  exhibition  of  a  readiness 

tor  intellectual  reciprocity,  by  the  unfurling  of  the  banner  of  free  trade  in 

the  products  of  the  mind. 

A^in,  by  the  communication  of  truth  the  intellect  of  the  community  is 
qnickened,  and  every  individual  gets  a  share  of  the  advantage.  A  man 
mar  be  able  to  place  a  little  child,  where  the  child  will  see  farther  than  the 
man ;  a  giant  may  get  information,  which  he  could  not  get  otherwise,  by 
Pitting  a  dwarf  upon  his  shoulders ;  one  may  communicate  truth  to  another, 
^hich  in  the  mind  of  the  second  becomes  a  seed,  springs  up,  and  speedily 
appears  as  a  large  and  fruitful  tree.  By  the  help  of  that  truth  he  can  make 
hetter  use  than  he  could  do  before  of  knowledge  which  he  previously  pos- 
S5«3ed,  can  make  new  deductions,  and  push  his  inquiries  into  the  regions 
tf  the  unknown.  A  man  may  have  three  parts  of  the  truth,  but  for  want 
of  the  fourth  part  his  knowledge  is  of  little  value  ;  there  is  a  painful  sense 
of  deficiency,  and  a  conviction  that  until  that  is  supplied  the  truth  which  he 
possesses  cannot  be  made  of  any  practical  advantage  ;  and  another  man  may 
have  but  one  part,  but  that  is  unspeakably  important,  for  it  is  the  complement 
^the  missing  link.  By  the  free  interchange  of  thought,  each  comes  to 
bow  what  his  neighbour  has  and  wants,  and  the  work  of  increasing  the 
glorious  aggregate  is  advanced.  By  the  new  discoveries  each  feels  that  his 
ovn  efforts  have  been  rewarded,  and  that  he  has  gotten  more  than  he  gave  : 
w  silver  he  has  gotten  gold  ;  for  wood,  brass  ;  and  for  stone,  iron.  To  use 
^ilton's  noble  words,  ^  Truth,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  world  with  her 
Divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape,  most  glorious  to  look  on ;  but 
^hen  He  ascended,  and  his  apostles  after  Him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight 
^ose  a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who — as  that  story  goes  of  the  Egyptian 
Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the  good  Osiris — took 
t-e  virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scat- 
ijred  ihem  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time,  ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of 
^rath,  Boch  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  made  for 
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the  mangled  body  of  OsiriB,  went  up  and  down,  gathering  up  limb  by  limb, 
still  as  they  could  find  them.  We  have  not  yet  found  them  all,  nor  ever 
shall  do,  till  her  Master*8  second  coming ;  He  shall  bring  together  every 
joint  and  member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  love- 
liness and  perfection.  Suffer  not  these  licensing  prohibitions  to  stand  at 
every  place  of  opportunity,  forbidding  and  disturbing  them  that  continue 
seeking,  that  continue  to  do  our  obsequies  to  the  torn  body  of  our  martyred 
saint/ 

The   principle  of  the  text  holds   good  in  respect,  thirdly,  to  spiritual 
blessings.     How.  well  fitted  is  our  actively  engaging  in  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  to  deepen  our  convictions  of  yitally  important  truth,  such 
as  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  value  of  Christ's  salvation !     A  good  man  is 
never,  indeed,  without  evidence  of  the  deep  depravity  of  the  human  heart, 
for  this  is  ever  presented  to  him  in  the  full  volume  of  his  own  consciousness ; 
but  just  as  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  of  many  domestic  and 
social  comforts,  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  forgetting  God — just  as  the  veiy 
regularity  and  abundance  of  the  gifts  of  Providence  diminish  bis  sense  of 
obligation,  so,  if  the  evidence  of  sinfulness  furnished  by  consciousness  alone 
be  looked  at,  conviction  is  likely  to  become  at  times  superficial  and  inopera- 
tive.   And  as  the  man  under  the  smile  of  worldly  prosperity  is  likely  to  be 
morally  benefited  by  visiting  the  dwellings  of  the. sick  and  the  poor — is 
likely  to  have  his  sympathy  and  gratitude  awakened,  so,  when  the  Christian 
surveys  the  world  of  mankind,  and  sees  that  all,  himself  not  excepted,  are 
subjected  to  the  misery  of  intellectual  and  moral  depravity,  the  combination 
of  delusion  and  sin ;  when  he  considers  that  myriads  of  rational  and  im- 
mortal creatures  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  the  slaves  of  evil 
habits,  and  more  and  more  the  objects  of  the  holy  and  terrible  indignation  of 
the  Most  High;  when  he  is  led  by  the  proofs  of  ignorance  and  wickedness  to 
think  of  evil  passions  raging  with  increasing  violence  for  ever  in  the  bosoms 
of  countless  multitudes ;  then  he  feels  as  he  has  not  felt  before,  that  sin  is 
indeed  exceedingly  sinful,  and  in  the  fulness  of  a  grateful  heart  he  is  induced 
to  say,  '  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ? '     And 
if   in   this  way  a  Christian's  conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin  is  deepened, 
and  if  his  gratitude  to  God  is  made  more  lively,  is  not  his  spiritual  good 
advanced?     Is  he  not  assimilated  to  them  who  'cast  their  crowns  be- 
before  the  throne,'  and  sing,  ^  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his 
Father,  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever  ? '    Is  he  not  con- 
formed to  the  Holy  One,  to  whom  sin  is  the  object  of  infinite  and  unchange- 
able abhorrence  ? 

And  is  not  conviction  likely  to  be  deepened  also  in  this  way  of  the 
adaptation  and  power  of  the  gospel  to  purify,  and  elevate,  and  save  the 
souls  of  men?  Every  Christian  has,  indeed,  proof  of  the  power  of 
the  gospel  in  his  own  experience ;  the  truth  has  stamped  the  evidence 
of  its  divinity  upon  his  heart;  he  has  said  to  miracles,  prophecy,  and 
other  arguments  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  '  Now  I  believe,  not  be- 
cause of  your  saying,  but  because  I  have  heard  Him  myself,  and  know 
that  this  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.'  But  when  he  is  actively 
engaged  in  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  obtains  new  and 
beautiful  proo^  for  he  sees  the  truth  applied  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  of  every  age,  and  rank,  and  character,  out  of  every  country,  and  people, 
and  tongue,  and  nation  ;  he  sees  Jesus  stimulating  the  intellect,  and  inspir- 
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iDg  the  nmse  of  the  first-born  sons  of  genius  by  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
his  word,  while  He  scorns  not  to  be  the  guide  of  the  ignorant,  and  the 
teacher  of  babes.  He  knew  not  the  distinction  between  the  fair  and 
coloured  races,  which  has  so  often  been  made  the  basis  of  incalculable 
cmelfy  and  wrong.  As  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  he  was  himself  dark  to  the 
Englishman,  and  pale  to  the  CafTre  and  the  Moor ;  his  face  was  simply  that 
of  ^  the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  the  '  human  face  divine ;'  and  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  the  Spirit's  witness  was  to  the  catholicity  as  well  as  the  power  of 
the  gospeL  And  often  in  the  history  of  missions  has  the  proof  been  re- 
peated, for  the  gospel  has  been  offered  to  the  most  abject  races — to  the 
buflhmen  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  cannibals  of  Polynesia,  the  pariahs  of 
India  and  the  dwellers  in  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  has  everywhere 
exhibited  its  elevating  and  transforming  power.  Men  of  the  lowest  grade 
of  intellect  have  been  taught  of  God,  a  new  seal  of  authenticity  has  been 
set  upon  the  story  of  divine  love,  and  a  fresh  answer  has  been  furnished  to 
the  scofier. 

And  is  not  the  Christian  led  by  his  benevolent  efforts  to  a  deeper  persua- 
sion of  the  need  of  heavenly  influence  in  order  to  the  world's  regeneration  ? 
'Old  Adam  is  too  strong  for  young  Melancthon,'  was  the  saying  of  the 
earnest,  amiable,  and  learned  companion  of  Luther;  and  the  sentiment' which 
it  embodies  rises  often  in  the  mind  of  him  who  is  actively  employed  in 
Christian  good-doing.  He  sees  that  the  thunders  of  Heaven's  law,  and  the 
melting  invitations  of  Heaven's  love  have  been  exhausted  in  vain  in  the  case 
of  multitudes  ;  he  sees  a  blindness  of  mind,  and  a  hardness  of  heart,  and  a 
searedneas  of  conscience,  even  in  those  to  whom  he  has  addressed  again  and 
again  words  of  warning  and  rebuke.  He  is  forced  to  feel  that  he  is  like  one 
who  speaks  to  the  dead.  The  eyeballs,  instead  of  sparkling  with  vivacity, 
are  fixed  and  lustreless;  and  the  corpses,  instead  of  awaking  into  life,  are  stiff 
and  clay  cold  as  they  have  been  before.  He  is  |)er8uaded,  as  he  has  not 
previously  been,  that  it  is  '  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God,'  that  souls  are  to  be  raised  from  the  *  horrible  pit  and  miry 
clay '  of  guilt  and  pollution,  and  made  to  wing  their  flight,  as  regenerated 
creatures,  to  the  heaven  of  beavensj  and  he  is  induced  to  cry  with  greater 
fervour  to  Him  '  who  hath  received  gifts  for  men.'  Is  not  his  own  spiritual 
good  promoted  when  he  is  thus  made  to  live  more  under  the  power  of  the 
divine  promise,  and  is  brought  into  closer  and  more  habitual  fellowship  with 
his  exalted  Redeemer  ? 

And  if  a  Christian's  faith  of  important  truth  is  increased  by  his  actively 
engaging  in  works  of  benevolence,  so  is  his  love  to  his  fellow-Christians. 
There  is  a  painful  impression  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  follower  of 
Jesus,  that  much  of  the  energy  of  the  church  has  been  spent  '  in  strifes  and 
vain  janglings.'  There  have  been  suspicions,  and  jealousies,  and  hatreds 
among  the  people  of  God  which  have  been  equally  unseemly  and  injurious  ; 
and  men  have  often  looked  in  vain  for  that  mutual  affection  which  was  to 
be  the  great  characteristic  and  evidence  of  discipleship.  Attempts  after 
union  have  been  made,  but  these  have  usually  been  based  on  notions  of  an 
untruthful  and  godless  comprehensiveness  upon  the  one  hand,  or  of  a 
mechanical  and  worthless  uniformity  upon  the  other.  A  better  state  of 
thought  and  feeling  on  this  subject  has  been  engendered  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  union  is  being  aimed  at  on  principles  which  recognise  the 
sacredneas  of  truth,  the  authority  of  conscience,  and  the  value  of  liberty. 
Minds,  like  flowers,  are  seen  to  be  of  different  textures ;  and  just  as  the  sun- 
beam paints  a  thousand  hues,  so  the  truth  of  God  awakens  impressions  that 
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are  endlessly  diversified.  The  light  of  knowledge  in  the  holy  place  of  the 
earthly  sanctuary  is  unequally  diffused,  for  it  shines  in  the  lustre  of  seven 
lamps  :  in  the  most  holy  place  we  shall  '  know  even  as  we  are  known,'  for 
there  shines  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  And  are  we  not  indebted  for  this 
improved  state  of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  enterprises  of  modern  missions? 
Have  we  not  been  led  by  these  to  see  that  the  differences  among  Christians 
themselves  are  of  little  moment  when  placed  beside  the  wide  and  awful  gulf 
that  separates  all  Christians  from  the  ungodly  world  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
wasting  our  energies  in  intestine  disputes,  it  becomes  us  to  combine  our 
resources  in'  well-directed  and  persevering  efforts  to  resist  the  common  foe? 
The  perishing  millions  have  said  by  their  condition,  if  not  by  their  con- 
sciousness of  it,  'Come  over  and  help  us ;'  '  Brethren,  pray  for  us ;'  and 
when  we  have  had  our  days  and  weeks  of  united  prayer,  the  house  of  the 
Lord  seemed  to  widen  for  all  people,  the  sounds  of  discord  have  been  hushed, 
and  the  temple  has  been  consecrated  with  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  incense 
of  love.  In  answer  to  her  cry,  that  God  would  baptize  the  nations,  the 
church  has  herself  been  baptized.  Fire  from  heaven  has  come  from  Him 
who  heareth  prayer,  and  licked  up  the  bitter  waters  in  the  trenches  of 
jealousy,  and  kindled  on  the  altar  of  Christian  affection  the  flame  that  should 
ever  burn  brightly  there. 

Again,  and  in  a  word  here,  how  admirably  fitted  is  Christian  good-doing 
to  bring  a  man  into  fuller  sympathy  with  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ!  Luther  said  there  were  parts  of  the  psalms  which  he  thought 
unnatural  and  extravagant  till  he  was  himself  sorely  afflicted ;  and  there 
are  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus  which  the  Christian  can  best  understand 
when  his  heart  glows  with  the  missionary  spirit.  Think,  for  example,  of 
tliat  which  is  presented  on  the  mount  over  against  Jerusalem,  and  mark 
the  shadow  upon  his  thoughtful  brow,  the  expression  of  deep  sorrow  in  his 
fsice,  and  the  tears  that  bedew  his  cheeks !  The  day  is  smiling,  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  fill  the  air,  and  all  is  apparently  propitious.  What  secret 
grief  has  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his  heart  ?  Is  it  not  the  thought  of  the 
guilt  and  doom  of  that  devoted  city — the  prophetic  vision  of  Jerusalem,  not 
as  now  flUed  with  active,  living  men,  in  diligent  and  joyful  anticipation  of 
their  great  religious  festival,  but  torn  with  faction,  crowded  with  putrefying 
corpses,  and  vocal  with  the  wailings  of  the  dying, — the  sight  of  the  land- 
scape, not  as  now  bathed  in  the  soft  light  of  an  April  morning,  but  wrapped 
in  the  flame  of  desolation,  and  torn  up  by  the  ploughshare  of  ruin  ?  It  is 
not  when  we  take  hasty  views  of  society,  and  talk  loftily  of  commercial  and 
scientific  progress,  that  we  can  understand  these  tears  of  Jesus,  but  when 
we  look  at  and  go  down  into  the  terrible  depths  of  ignorance  and  crime ;  and 
it  is  not  when  we  seek  to  give  mankind  the  refinement  of  civilisation,  the 
joy  of  bodily  health,  and  the  multiplied  benefits  of  material  wealth,  that  we 
have  the  fullest  sympathy  with  Him  who  'did  not  his  own  will,'  and  'sought 
not  his  own  glory,'  and  'pleased  not  himself,'  but  when  we  strive  to  raise 
the  souls  of  men  to  eternal  happiness  and  God.  It  is  when  we  see  them 
pardoned  and  renewed,  through  our  prayers  and  efforts,  that  we  experience 
the  'joy  of  our  Lord.' 

If  anything  were  needed  in  further  confirmation  of  the  principle  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  it  might  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
British  churches  at  present  as  contrasted  with  their  state  at  the  beginning 
of  the  era  of  modern  mission?.  Their  piety  then  was  low  and  lifeless ;  the 
things  that  remained  seemed  ready  to  die ;  no  dew  of  Hermon  descended. 
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and  the  very  waters  of  the  sanctuary  became  stagnant;  the  beauty  of  Israel 
was  effiiced,  and  it  was  as  if  the  blight  of  God's  anger  had  fallen  on  the 
people  for  their  indolent  and  unfaithful  stewardship  ; — but  the  cry  of  a  per- 
ishing world  awoke  the  sleeper,  and  active,  zealous,  liberal  working  for 
God  was  seen  to  be  not  more  a  manifestation  than  a  means  of  the  church's 
life.  Those  who  distilled  the  balsam  experienced  its  healing  virtue — the 
flower  given  to  the  sick  ones  refreshed  even  the  givers  with  its  fragrance. 
Let  DS  be  thankful  for  the  past,  and  remembering  that  the  principles  of 
Gc<d*s  administration  change  not,  let  us  seek  by  personal,  self-denying 
effort  in  behalf  of  Christ's  cause,  to  check  the  spirit  of  ostentatious,  worldly 
indulgence  which  threatens  the  progress  of  religion  now, — forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind,  except  in  so  far  as  the  remembrance  of  them  may 
animate  us  to  diligence  and  hope,  and  reaching  forth  to  the  things  that  are 
before,  let  us  press  toward  the  mark — pointed  to  by  the  events  of  Providence, 
the  declarations  of  prophecy,  the  prayers  of  the  good,  the  ministrations  of 
angels,  and  the  longings  of  the  risen  Redeemer — the  presentation  of  a 
renewed  world  to  God,  '  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but 
holy  and  without  blemish !' 


JntirBB  Df  Mm  l^nWitntinns. 


BioGRiPHio  Sketches  of  the  late  Jab. 
DieasB  La  Touchb,  Esq.,  Banker, 
Dnius.    By  William  Urwick,  D.D. 

Int4ia :  John  RolieTtson  A  Co.,  8,  GrafTon  St.  1868. 
Xhis  Tolnme  has  an  interest  as  much  from 
ihe  author  as  the  subject  of  it,  for  the  pen 
(iropped  from  the  hand  of  the  mnch  loved 
ud  Tenerable  Dr.  Urwick  jost  when  he 
coofrfeted  the  work.  It  was  evidently  a 
labour  of  love,  taking  him  back  from  the 
sQnset  of  his  days  to  the  full  meridian  of 
^:s  strength  and  nsefnlness  forty  years 
before. 

The  sobject  of  these  Sketches,  and  the 
^ter  of  Remains  embodied  in  them,  died 
fts  long  ago  as  1826,  at  the  early  age  of 
l^irtj-eight.  If  it  be  asked  why  his  name 
u  recalled  in  this  form  after  so  long  an 
Jnienr«l,  Dr.  Urwick  gives  a  reason  in 
his  preface.  'An  example  of  goodness  is, 
■iU  precioot  metal,  valuable  in  itself  and 
for  ase,  irrespective  of  the  date  at  which 
'i  was  first  supplied.  The  gold  from 
Opbir,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  or  that 
from  Uphaz,  in  the  time  of  Job,  wonld,  if 
fonhcoming  now,  be  as  acceptable  at  the 
^Idsmith'g,  the  bank,  or  the  mint,  as  that 
imported  from  Australia  or  elsewhere  by 
^iJe  last  arrivals.  What  shall  we  say  of 
^V  great  and  far  back- stretching  "  cloud 
^witnesses"  encompassing  us  in  the 
^ptnres,  whose  latest  biographies  are 
teaily  two  thonsand  years  old  ?* 

Apart  from'  its  immediate  subject,  the 
^k  is  hiterestin^  as  introducing  us  to  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  in 
ibc  early  part  of  this  century,  and  to  the 


revival  of  evangelical  religion  which  then 
took  place.  We  have  notices  of  the  early 
career  of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Mathias,  of  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Singer,  Bishop  of  Menth,  and  Daly  of 
Tuam.  These  men  did  much  to  give  the 
Irish  Protestant  Church  that  character  of 
evangelical  purity  and  fervour  which  has 
marked  it,  as  a  whole,  in  contrast  with 
the  sad  aberrations  of  ritualism  and  ra- 
tionalism which  have  appeared  in  its  sister 
Church  of  England.  Of  late,  evils  of  the 
same  kind  have  begun  to  show  themselves 
across  the  Irish  Channel,  especially  since 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Whately ;  and  it 
would  be  well  if,  at  this  peculiar  crisis,  the 
hearts  of  the  children  could  be  turned  to 
the  fathers.  The  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  is,  we  hope,  about  to  give 
gospel  truth  in  that  ill-fated  country  the 
one  opportunity  which  it  has  never  had ; 
and  now  that  the  grave-clothes  which 
have  bound  it  hand  and  foot  are  about  to 
be  loosed,  and  the  napkin  taken  from  the 
face,  it  may  well  be  our  prayer  that  a  re- 
surrection-life may  also  come  from  the 
great  Head  of  the  church.  If  bis  Spirit 
accompany  the  hand  of  his  providence, 
and  multiply  men  like  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  we  may  hope  for  a  new  religious 
era  in  Ireland. 

The  family  of  the  La  Touches,  as  the 
name  indicates,  is  of  Huguenot  origin, 
having  sprung  from  an  old  and  noble 
stock  not  far  from  the  picturesque  town 
of  Blois,  on  the  banks  of  the  sunny  Loire. 
Attachment  to  Protestant  principles  and 
gospel  truth  led  the  founder  of  the  Irish 
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branch  to  escape  first  to  Holland,  and 
then  to  cross  to  England  in  the  train  of 
William  iii.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  settled  in  Dablin,  and  com- 
menced* in  a  verj  hnmble  waj  that  bank- 
ing-house, the  name  of  which  has  been  so 
long  and  honourably  known.  One  cannot 
help  reflecting  that,  while  the  descendants 
of  these  fugitives  for  Christ's  sake  have  in 
so  many  cases  risen  to  distinction  in  the 
lands  of  their  adoption,  the  last  royal  re- 
presentative of  the  sensual  and  persecuting 
Louis  xiT.  has  been  ignominiously  driven 
from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  is  at  present 
a  dishonoured  exile  in  the  kingdom  of  her 
ancestors. 

James  Digges  (Digues)  La  Touche,  the 
third  in  descent  from  the  Huguenot  who 
fought  at  the  Boyne,  seems  to  have  in- 
herited the  virtues  and  graces  of  his  line- 
age.   His  early  life  was  passed  in  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  in  the  romantic 
scenery  of  County  Wicklow,  around  Del- 
gany  and  the  Glen  of  the  Douns,  where  a 
branch  of  the  family  still  possesses  the 
beautiful  mansion  of  Bellevue,  he  acquired 
a  love  of  nature  that  accompanied  him 
through   life.      Still  more  important   in 
fixing  his  character  were  the  instructions 
of  a  pious  mother,  which  were  blessed  to 
his  early  determination  for  the  cause  of 
God.    He  had  very  distinct  4nd  decided 
views  as  to  evangelical  truth,  and,  had  he 
been  in  London  at  the  time,  would  evi- 
dently have  joined  what  has  been  called  the 
Clapham  sect — the  society  of  Wilberforce, 
Thornton,  and  others — who  dM  so  much 
for  the  cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy 
half]  a  century  ago.    Letters  and  essays 
from  his  pen  are  included  in  the  biographic 
sketches,  and  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  genial  nature  and  cultivated  mind, 
who  was  seeking  to  give  a  single  aim,  and 
that  the  highest,  to  the  avocations  of  a 
brief  but  busy  life.    In  this  respect  the 
book  is  another  of  those  that  may  be  added 
to  the  library  of  men  in  active  life  who 
wish  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  be  '  dili- 
gent  in    business,'  and    yet  'fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'    One  very  inte- 
resting chapter  in  the  volume  describes 
how  Mr.  La  Touche  met  and  exposed  the 
scheme  of  that  extraordinary  enthusiast, 
Robert  Owen,  when  he  visited  Ireland 
with  the  promise  of  healing  all  its  woes 
through  his  visionary  scheme.    The  great 
life-work  of  Mr.  La  Touche,  however,  was 
in  connection  with  the  Irish  Sunday  School 
Society,  to  which  he  was  secretary  for 
seventeen  years,  and  to  the  interests  of 
which  he  devoted  unceasing  thought  and 
care.    He  was  rewarded  before  he  died  in 
seeing  it  attain  a  prosperity  that  was  un- 
exampled when  we  consider  the  difficulties 
it  had  to  contend  with.    It  is  a  hopeful 


token  for  the  country  that  the  latest  sta- 
tistics show  3,251  Sunday  schools,  25,552 
teachers,  and  274,028  scholars.  This  does 
not  include,  of  course,  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  nor  does  it  embrace  sereral  other 
independent  agencies.  Those  who  wish 
to  know  something  of  the  Kildare  Street 
Society,  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  that  afflicted  the 
National  Board  on  the  religious  question, 
will  find  materials  in  this  Tolume.  One 
extract  we  cannot  help  giving  as  peculiarly 
important  at  this  time,  when  the  prospect 
is  imminent  of  throwing  the  Protestantism 
of  Ireland  upon  the  free  support  of  its 
adherents.  In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Digges 
La  Touche  before  the  commissioners  upon 
the  Charter  Schools,  14th  Dec.  1824,  the 
following  answers  are  given  : — 

'  Has  the  Sunday  School  Society  ever 
obtained  any  grant  from  Parliament?' — 
*No.' 

*  Has  it  ever  petitioned  for  it  ?  * — *  No ; 
there  was  reason  given  to  believe  at  one 
time  it  might  have  been  obtained,  but  we 
declined  it.' 

.  '  Do  you  know  for  what  reason  ?  '•— 
*  Principally  for  two  reasons  :  in  the  first 
instance,  we  thought  a  grant  of  public 
money  would  tend  to  excite  expectations 
in  the  country  on  the  behalf  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  our  gratuitous  teachers  who  at- 
tended, which  would  defeat  the  gratuitous 
nature  of  their  services ;  and  secondly,  we 
thought  it  better  to  be  dependent  on  the 
kindly  feeling  of  the  public,  for  we  had 
observed  that  private  subscriptions  fell  oflf 
in  proportion  as  public  money  is  granted, 
— a  society  loses  its  friends, — and  our 
society  is  particularly  dependent  for  suc- 
cess upon  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  its 
friends.' 

We  have  only  to  substitute  the  word 
church  for  society,  in  order  to  see  the 
bearing  of  such  testimony  from  a  com- 
petent and  impartial  witness,  and  we 
commend  the  extract  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  imagine  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  state  for  religion  gives  room 
for  a  greater  outflow  of  private  liberality. 
Mr.  La  Touche  died,  as  we  have  said, 
at  the  age  of  thirty- eight,  in  the  year 
1826  ;  but  he  gave  impulse  to  a  religious 
movement  that  still  lives,  and  that  may, 
in  the  coming  years,  do  more  important 
service  than  ever.  There  are  seasons 
when  the  opening  of  the  graves  of  men  of 
God  long  dead,  as  in  the  case  of  Elisha, 
leads  to  resurrection.  We  require  often 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  power  and  life  of 
the  past ;  and  God,  who,  for  the  need  of 
that  day,  gave  such  quickening  energy  to 
the  bones  of  the  prophet,  grants  in  all 
time  a  vitalizing  influence  to  the  works 
of  faith  and  labours  of  love  of  those  who 
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Lire  derotedl/  serred  Him.  May  thii, 
throogfa  God's  bleMing,  be  the  result  of 
the  present  memoir. 

We  haire  only  to  add  that  Dr.  Urwick 
fan  perfonned  his  woiic  in  that  genial  and 
sffectioaate  sfMrit  which  distinguished  all 
iuit  he  said  or  wrote.  Frequently,  in 
taming  OTcr  the  pages  of  this  volnme,  his 
memoir  has  risen  to  our  mind's  eye — so 
sprigfatlj  in  the  strength  of  his  intellect, 
so  gesde  with  all  the  force  of  his  convic- 
tioss,  that  loTe  of  him  conld  never  be 
sepanted  from  admiration,  nor  admira- 
tion from  acquaintance  with  him,  how- 
erer  brief.  Hts  modesty  has  prevented 
his  pen  from  narrating  his  share  in  the 
Ckrutian  work  he  records,  but  more  than 
ilmon  any  other  man  he  has  done  his 
ptn  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  life  of 
ertngelieal  tmth  in  Dublin  and  through- 
oot  Ireland.  His  influence  in  behalf  of  it 
weDt  far  beyond  the  denomination  with 
which  be  was  connected;  and  such  was 
the  Christian  courtesy  of  his  character, 
the  natural  and  unfailing  gentlemanli- 
oes8  of  all  -his  bearing,  that,  though  true 
u>  the  last  fold  of  his  flag,*  and  bearing  it 
f&U  nnfarled,  he  gained  the  entire  esteem 
lod  tiFection  of  those  who,  on  questions 
of  chordi  polity,  differed  most  from  him. 
To  the  very  end  his  intellect  retained  all 
it!  freshness  and  vigour,  and  this  volume 
is  ose  of  the  best  evidences  of  it.  It  is 
vith  great  pleasure  that  we  observe  the 
Dotice  of  a  memoir  of  him  is  in  course 
of  preparation  by  his  son ;  and  we  feel 
u>\md  that  whatever  recalls  one  so  be- 
loved and  honoured  will  be  scarcely  less 
veieomed  in  Scotland  than  in  the  country 
of  his  adoption  and  life-long  labours. 

^'0I1S,     CsirXCAL,      EXPLAKATORT,     Al^B 

Practical,  gk  tug  Book  of  Psalms. 
Br  Albsrt  Barreb.  In  three  Volumes. 
V0I.L 

London:  Edvard  Knight. 

Baixis  is  now  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
r>o«s  of  modern  commentators  on  the 
Bible.  He  has  published  notes  on  the 
vbole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  on  Job, 
I^iel,  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiab. 
^c  present  publication  on  the  Psalms  is 
iiSQed  by  the  venerable  author  avowedly 
*s  his  concluding  effort.  In  the  preface 
he  alludes  very  touchingly  to  his  ad- 
vt&eed  age  and  partial  blindness,  as 
wtmmg  him  that  he  can  expect  to  at- 
^pt  no  more.  As  he  is  one  of  the  most 
volamiDous,  so  he  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  commentators.  '  While  I  am 
^tefol,*  says  he,  '  for  the  patronage  ex- 
tended to  my  efforts  in  this  country  and 
*hroad,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  re- 
^iksibility  of  having  sent  forth  to  influ- 
Qce  my  fellow-men  more  than  half  a 


million  of  volumes  of  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures  in  my  native  land,  and  perhaps 
more  than  that  number  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland ;  and  of  having  been 
permitted,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least, 
to  speak  in  the  French  and  Welsh  lan- 
guages, in  the  languages  of  India,  and  in 
the  language  spoken  by  the  millions  of 
China.' 

Of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  a 
writer  whose  works  are  so  widely  known, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  ns  to  say  any- 
thing. Barnes  is  neither  deep  nor  original, 
but  he  has  industriously  gathered  the  re- 
sults of  the  learning  and  the  thought  of 
others,  which  be  conveys  in  singularly 
clear,  direct,  though  often  rnther  wordy 
sentences,  aiming  at  the  elucidation  of 
the  text,  not  so  much  by  one  or  two  suc- 
cinct and  accurate  utterances,  as  by  a  suc- 
cession of  strokes,  some  one  of  which  may 
come  near  the  exact  truth.  This  work  on 
the  Psalms  presents  all  his  usual  character- 
istics. We  opened  it  with  the  impression, 
from  the  rather  prosaic  cast  of  his  mind, 
that  his  efforts  upon  sacred  poetry  would 
be  less  successful  than  on  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles ;  but  we  have  seen  cause,  we  con- 
fess, to  modify  that  opinion.  In  a  valuable 
preface  to  the  book,  in  which  he  gives  the 
most  successful  explanation  and  defence 
of  the  '  cursing  psalms '  we  remember  to 
have  seen,  he  enumerates  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  in  a  commentator  on  this 
precious  portion  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  concludes  with  the  following  modest 
and  characteristic  remark : — 

'  When  these  diflicuhies  in  composing  a 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  are  considered, 
when  a  man  who  sits  down  to  write,  or 
reflects  on  the  qoaliflcations  necessary  for 
the  task,  and  when  under  the  influence  of 
these  thoughts,  constantly  increasing  in 
magnitnde,  and  pressing  upon  him  more 
and  more  as  he  labours  for  a  dozen  of 
years,  though  at  intervals,  as  I  have  done, 
in  preparing  a  commentary  on  this  portion 
of  Scripture — whatever  ardour  of  desire  or 
confidence  of  success  he  may  have  had  at 
the  commencement  of  his  enterprise — he 
will  cease  to  wonder,  as  he  progresses  in 
his  work,  that  the  efforts  of-  others  to  pre- 
pare a  commentary  heretofore  have  been  a 
failure,  and  he  will  not  be  surprised,  should 
his  life  be  lengthened  out  to  see  the  result 
of  his  own  labours,  if  he  finds  that  he  conld 
regard  that  at  which  he  has  toiled  so  long, 
and  which  he  hoped  might  be  in  some 
measure  worthy  of  the  volume  he  has 
undertaken  to  explain,  ns  but  adding  an- 
other to  the  long  list  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  prepare  a  proper  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms.' 

We  have  to  add  that  the  present  is  the 
'  Author's  Edition,*  and  *  published  in  Lon. 
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don  during  his  residence  in  the  British 
dominions.' 


The  Religious  Tendbkcies  of  the 
Times  ;  on.  How  to  Deal  with  the 
Deadly  Errors  and  Dangerous  De- 
lusions OF  the  Day.  By  James 
Grant,  Author  of  *  God  is  Love/  '  Our 

Heavenly  Home,'  etc. 
London :  Wm.  Mackintosh,  PaternoBter  Row.  1869. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  book.  It  is  in- 
disputably a  book  for  'the  times,'  and 
very  seasonably  a  book  for  the  manses 
and  parsonages  of '  the  times.'  If  we  had 
it  in  our  power,  we  should  place  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  libraries  of  all  who  consider 
themselves  '  ministers  of  God's  holy  word,' 
and  in  every  congregational  library  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  title  truthfully  describes 
its  contents,  and  the  object  the  author 
has  iu  view  in  its  publication.  Our  space 
does  not  allow  lengthened  criticism,  else 
we  might  show  that  Mr.  Grant  has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  unkenneling  the  '  dogs 
of  herespr  *  that  are  in  these  days  barking 
and  bitmg  all  around  us.  If  a  tithe  of 
what  he  reveals  and  asserts  to  be  true  of 
the  leading  clerical  minds  of  almost  every 
denomination  in  this  country  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, his  book  has  not  come  one  day 
too  soon.  So  far  as  we  know,  not  one  of 
his  charges  has  as  yet  been  denied  or  ex- 

{)lained.  It  woald  seem  that  it  has  fallen 
ike  a  bomb-shell  among  the  advanced  (?) 
theologians — though  it  is  very  likely  they 
may  bo  taking  time  to  meet  its  accusations 
and  denounce  them.  Well,  we  only  trust 
they  will  do  so.  Our  author  has,  beyond 
mistake,  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and 
that  in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  heroism. 
There  is  not  one  uncertain  sound  in  all  he 
has  written.  No  one  can  mistake  his 
meaning,  and  few  will  misconstrue  his 
motive.  The  ^  suavittr  in  modo*  is  not 
sacrificed  for  the  ^/ortiter  in  re,*  His  style 
of  writing  is  very  clear,  delightfully  manlv, 
and  as  direct  as  any  lover  of  truth  could 
wish  it  to  be.  We  say  *  God  speed  *  to  this 
precious  defence  of  *the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.' 

Mr.  Grant  divides  his  book  into  four 
parts.  We  have  been  more  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  fourth  part  than  in  the  first, 
second,  and  tliird,  and  therefore  call  atten- 
tion more  especially  to  it.  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  denote  what  are  the 
subjects  of  the  other  three.  In  part  first 
(which  occupies  163  pages)  he  discusses 
the  subject  of  Hhe  doctrine  of  annihila- 
tion.' But  few  of  our  readers,  probably, 
know  anything  whatever  about  such  an 
error.  We  grieve  to  find  that  it  is  ram- 
pant in  the  south.  This  is  a  heresy 
which  teaches  that  those  who  live  and  die 
in  their  sins  will  sooner  or  later — at  death. 


or  after  a  period  more  or  less  prolonged — 
cease  to  have  either  a  physical  or  spiritual 
existence.  This  doctrine  is  sometimes 
called  *  Destruction,'  but  more  frequently 
*  Annihilation  ; '  and,  according  to  our 
author,  '  has  made  of  late  years,  and  is  at 
this  hour  making,  alarming  progress.  My 
own  observation  (he  adds),  and  the  infor- 
mation I  receive  from  various  quarters, 
conduct  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  pre- 
vails to  a  very  great  extent,  both  in  the 
Establishment  and  amongst  the  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Baptists.'  After  a  very 
interesting  though  brief  reference  to  its 
rise  and  progress,  Mr.  Grant  furnishes 
facts  which  seem  to  justify  him  in  making 
this  astounding  and  melancholy  affirma- 
tion. We  need  scarcely  say  that  he  proves 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  in  a 
most  masterly  style,  the  orthodox  view 
upon  the  subject, — the  view  which,  till 
now,  has  been  invariably  held  by  all 
acknowledged  evangelical  churches  and 
writers.  This  portion  of  the  work  may  be 
read  and  studied  to  great  advantage  by 
our  young  students  of  theology.  We 
know  of  nothing  superior  to  it  to  which 
we  could  recommend  them. 

In  the  second  part, — the  subject  of  '  the 
Universalist  system  of  faith,'  a  system 
which  teaches  that  all  who  die  in  their 
sins  will  ultimately  be  restored  to  the 
image  of  God,  and  received  into  heaven  to 
be  there  perfectly  and  etemidly  blessed, — 
Mr.  Grant  also  slightly  touches  upon  the 
history  of  this  doctrine,  both  here  and  in 
America, — the  main  feature  of  *  Univer- 
salism'  being  the  non-eternity  of  future 
punishment.  The  third  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  that  theme.  Our  author 
approaches  this  awful  subject  with  fear 
and  trembling.  He  says  :  ^  I  have  in  my 
time  written  numerous  books  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  momentous  nature  of  the 
questions  to  be  discussed ;  but  I  never  felt 
so  deeply  affected  as  I  do  now,  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues 
involved '  in  this  question.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  triumphantly 
vindicates  the  views  that  most  commonly 
obtain  amongst  us.  God  be  thanked,  we 
in  this  northern  division  of  the  island  have 
not,  as  yet,  had  to  grapple  on  any  alarm- 
ing scale  with  the  modern  raid  against  the 
awful  doctrine,  that  the  punishment  of  the 
lost  is  to  be  eternal.  But  to  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed.  We  therefore  invite 
attention  to  the  service  which  Mr.  Grant  has 
here  rendered  to  orthodoxy.  We  bad  no 
idea  that  error  upon  this  subject  was  so 
wide-spread.  Its  modem  defences  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  *  Essays  and 
Reviews '  of  which  we  have  all  heard.  But 
Mr.  Grant  proceeds  to  prove  that  it  is  be- 
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coming  trtry  day  more  and  more  rampant 
amoog  ail  the  Protestant  sections  of  the 
cbnrrh.    Among  the    clergymen   of   the 
Chareb  of  England  he  instances  Deans  Al- 
fori aod Scanlej,  and  Mr.  Manrice,  etc.  Bnt 
vbat  has  startled  and  grieved  us  most  of  all, 
is  his  apparently  truthful  charges  of  this 
beresT  upon  distinguished  living  ministers 
ia  the  leading  Nonconforming  churches. 
The  argoment  in  farour  of  the  orthodox 
Tiev  is  conducted  in  a  fair,  clear,  and 
conriocing  style,  and  will  amply  repay 
eiRfol  perusal.    But  we  roust  hasten  to 
3o*jce  the  fourth  and  last  portion  of  the 
K-orlL— "Ilie  existing  Religious  Crisis :  onr 
Dangen  and  our  Duties.'  We  confess  that 
the  perusal  of  this  chapter  has  filled  us 
«i[h  deepest    sorrow.     We  cannot   be- 
liere  that  such   a  writer  as  Mr.  Grant 
'>fOQid  baye  so  boldly  attacked,  by  name 
ud^amame,  so  many  of  our  Hying  clerical 
celebrities,  and  fastened  upon   them  the 
rbarge  of  rank  and  foul  error,  unless  he 
hfti  preyiously  and  prayerfully  pondered 
b:h  daty  and  responsibility.     The   dis- 
riogoi&h^   preachers    and    authors  who 
come  under  his  unconcealed  condemna- 
aoD  dare  not  underlie  these  charges.    If 
thejare  false,  they  shall  be!  contradicted. 
If  tbej  are  tme — and  to  all  appearance 
iher  are  true — then  it  is  more  tintn  time 
tbat  the  warning  be  sounded  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  if  true, 
tcere  most  be  no  mincing  of  the  matter, — 
CO  false  charity,  no  cowardly  reticence, — 
^'Se  the  aik  of  God  may  be  soon  tossed  up 
^d  down  upon  the  dark  and  troubled  bil- 
I'^  of  soul-damning  teaching.    We  state 
this  most  soberly,  though  most  sorrowfully. 
OiT  readers  must  get  the  book,  and  they 
^> ill  justify  our  fears  when  they  haye  gone 
through  its  pages ;  especially  this  portion 
cftbeiD.     Mr  Grant  boldly  and  directly 
charges  upon  such  men  as  Dr.  Raleigh 
ud  Mr.  G.  W.  Conder,  and  numerous 
<  thers  of  the  Congregationalists  in  £ng- 
^«&d,  that  they  do  not  hold  the  '  inspira- 
'  vn  of  Scripture ;'  that  their  sentiments 
•'ccord  too  suspiciously  with  the  Broad- 
>  -arch  views  of  Stanley  and  Alford ;  that 
:he  EngUah\  Independent,    which    is    the 
f.rgaa  of  the  Congregationalists,  and  other 
Kriodicals,  are  evidently  favouring  the 
raiumaliitic    opinions    of    the    advanced 
ain^  of  the  age,  and  that  in  the  v^ry  col- 
leges of  Nonconformity  the  snake  of  error 
'^\  to  be  seen.     Proofs  of  all  this  are 
K^^en,  and  in  abundance.    The  Fortnightly 
ikxiew  is  quoted  as  giving  up  its  pages 
to  the  propagation  of  an  almost  infidel 
<^reed.    Even  the  Freeman,  the  organ  of 
tse  Baptists,  is  quoted  as  favouring  the 
H>ostasy.    Lord  Amberley,  Buskin,  Car- 
^jlCf  and  others,  are  specified  as  having 
coffle  boldly  out  in  the  same  black  line. 


John  Stnart  Mill,  the  rejected  of  West- 
minster—  and  most  justly  we  think— is 
charged  with  holding  atheistic  sentiments. 
Atheism,  it  is  said,  is  making  rapid  progress 
among  *  thinkers,'  and  the  whole  system 
of  divine  truth  is  sought  to  be  subverted 
and  supplanted  b^  an  aee  in  which  all 
creeds  and  confessions  shall  disappear ;  in 
which  the  Bible  shall  be  laughed  at,  and 
Christianity  buried  out  of  view.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  gives  it  only  fifty  years  of  life  from  this 
date. 

Such  a  book  as  this  is  almost- something 
*  new  under  the  sun.'  Mr.  Grant  has  en- 
titled himself  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Most 
honestly  and  earnestly  we  wish  that  it  may 
be  circulated  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
for  we  believe  that  under  God  it  may  be 
made  to  subserve  the  highest  and  holiest 
interests  of  our  sinful  humanity.  We 
have  given  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  power 
and  marvellous  character  of  its  contents, 
and  hope  our  readers  will  go  and  judge 
for  themselves.  One  thing  we  cannot  help 
remarking,  ere  we  close,  and  that  is,  that 
we  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scot- 
land and  England  have  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  inasmuch  as  the  standard  of  God's 
saving  truth  amongst  us  has  not  been 
lowered  by  a  single  hairbreadth.  Let 
them  sneer  at  our  creeds  and  confessions 
who  may, — of  this  we  are  assured,  that 
these,  and  our  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  will  help  us  to  resist  and 
swim  over  the  'coming  flood.'  God's 
people  throughout  the  land  must  ere  long 
be  made  to  perceive  wherein  lies  the  safety 
of  sound  doctrine ;  and  once  they  see  it, 
they  will  rally  round  us  as  the  one  great 
party,  within  whose  pale  our  altars  and 
homes  are  alike  secure  and  serene. 


Apologetic  Lectcrks  on  the  Savin o 
Tbuths  of  CuRisTiAKiTr,  delivered  in 
Leipsic  in  the  Winter  of  1866,  by  Cns. 
Ernst  Luthardt,  Doctor  and  Professor 
of  Theology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
German  Edition,  by  Sophia  Taylor. 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street.    1868. 

Tub  name  of  Dr.  Luthardt  is  already 
favourablylknown  in  this  country,  through 
his  former  work,  The  Fundamental  Truths 
of  Christianity.  By  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  work,  high  expectations  will 
naturally  be  entertained  regarding  any- 
thing proceeding  from  the  same  pen,  and 
we  feel  certain  that,  in  the  work  before  us, 
these  expectations  will  not  be  disappointed. 
From  the  title  of  the  book,  some  may  ex- 
pect to  find  a  different  plan  followed  out 
than  the  one  adopted  by  the  author,  a  dif- 
ferent object  aimed  at,  and  a  different  class 
of  topics  dealt  with ;  but  although  in  this 
respect  anticipation  may  not  be  quite  rea- 
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lizod,  even  this  will  not  diminish  the  in- 
terest with  which  it  most  be  read  and  pon- 
dered.    The  subjects  taken  np  are  all 
intimately  connected  with  salvation  ;  but 
there  is  no  special  prominence  given  to  the 
way  of  salvation.    Justification  by  faith  in 
Christ  is  far  from  being  ignored,  and  no 
uncertain  sound  is  given  regarding  it ;  bat 
still  it  is  not  formally  discussed.  The  ques- 
tion, '  What  most  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '  is  not 
so  directly  met  and  answered  as  some  may 
expect  to  find  in  Leeturet  on  the  Saving 
Truths  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  quite  so  well  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  an  anxious  inquirer  as  might  be 
supposed ;  but  still  the  volume  is  an  ad- 
mirable and  valuable  contribution  to  re- 
ligious as  well  as  to  theological  literature. 
The  subjects  treated  on  are :  *  The  Nature 
of  Christianity ;'  'Sin;'  *  Grace;'  *the  God- 
man;*  'the  Work  of  Jesus  Christ;*  'the 
Conclusion  of  the  Work  of  Redemption ;' 
•  the  Trinity  ;*  *  the  Church  ;*  *  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ; ' '  the  Church  Means  of  Grace ; '  'the 
Last  Things.'  These  topics  are  all  handled 
with  singular  ability.    The  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  not  mere  assertion ;  they  are 
supported  by  sound  and  solid  reasoning, 
and  illustrated  by  extensive  and  varied 
learning.     The  work  is  characterized  by 
profound,  vigorous,  correct,  and  sagacious 
thinking,  and  yet  the  style  is  so  fresh  and 
perspicuous,  and  the  illustration  so  con- 
cise and  pointed,  that  it  is  very  light,  as 
well  as  most  instructive  reading.    Shallow 
thinkers  are  generally  very  deep  writers ; 
but  Dr.  Luthardt's  depth  is  in  his  think- 
ing, and  not  in  his  writing.    There  are 
many  portions  of  the  lectures  that  must 
be  read  with  thrilling  interest  by  all  who 
know  the  joyful  sound ;  and  there  must  be 
few  Christians,  we  think,  who  can  read 
them  without  having  their  hearts  warmed, 
and  their  faith  strengthened. 

The  author  informs  us  that  the  work  is 
not  controversial.  This  is  in  a  certain 
sense  true ;  bat  still  it  to  a  considerable 
extent  supplies  the  place  of  a  controversial 
work.  In  its  apologetic  and  defensive 
form,  it  sometimes  by  a  single  stroke  ex- 
poses and  destroys  a  plausible  and  pemi- 
cions  error,  while  it  in  many  cases  furnishes 
material  for  the  formation  of  sound  opinions 
on  many  controverted  points.  One  great 
charm  of  the  book  is  the  reverence  for 
sacred  things,  and  the  pure  evangelical 
sentiment  by  which  it  is  characterized. 
It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  'the 
old  path,  the  good  way,*  described  with  so 
much  dignity  and  grace^  Dr.  Luthardt 
shows  no  inclination  to  make  any  com- 
promise with  Rationalism.  The  position 
of  revealed  religion  is  thus  boldly  stated : 
'  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion,  the 
only  true  and  intrinsically  valid  religion.' 


The  insufficiency  of  false  religion  is  thus 
stated  with   great  force  and  ingenuity: 
'BeligionB  are  polythdstic,  the  religious 
craving  is  monotheistic;  the  heart  seeks 
God,  but  the  mind  goes  astray  in  the  way, 
and  thus  the  true  (£k1  is  not  found.*    The 
effect  of  sin  is  thus  powerfully  described : 
'  We  have  lost  our  nnity,  the  harmony  of 
our  nature.    A  deep  discord  runs  through 
our  whole  being.  ....  Let  as  now  cast 
a  glance  Over  one  province  of  intellectual 
life — modern   poetry.    The  tone  of  this 
internal  rent  runs  through  the  whole  body 
of  modern  lyric  poetry,  from  Byron  down 
to  Heine.    Poetry  has  been  re^urded  as  a 
power  which  glorifies  and  redeems  life,  as 
a  power  which  can  take  the  place  of  re- 
ligion and  the  gospeL    But  what  we  have 
from  the  mouths  of  modem  poets  isa  heart- 
piercing  wail  over  the  pain  caused  by  this 
schism.    And  this  wail  is  not  something 
merely  got  up ;  it  is  truth.    It  is  not  the 
utterance  of-  a  morbid  temperament,  but 
testimony  to  a  deep-rooted  disease.    The 
disease  of  our  soul  is  that  it  has  lost  God.* 
Referring  to  our  Lord's  rejection  when  He 
appeared  among  men.  Dr.  Luthardt  ex* 
presses  himself  in  terms  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  estimate  he  has  formed  of 
human  nature :  '  It  is  a  delusion  to  think 
that  truth  will  meet  with  approval  for  its 
own  sake,  that  it  will  ever  gain  the  masses 
in  this  sinful  world.    There  does  indeed 
exist  in  the  soul  of  man  a  sense  for  tnith« 
but  th^e  co-exists  also  an  opposition  to 
truth ;  and  the  latter  is  the  stronger  of  the 
two.'    On  the  subject  of  the  '  Atonement/ 
he  speaks  as  follows :  '  But  was  this  sacri- 
fice necessary  ?    Its  necessitv  lies  in  God 
himself;    for  God  is  both  holiness  and 
love.    As  the  Holy  One,  He  hates  sin,  and 
is  angry  with  the  sinner ;  as  Love,  He  de- 
sires his  salvation.    As  the  Holy  One,  He 
desires  to  knqw  nothing  of  the  sinner ;  as 
Love,  He  desires  to  know  him  happy.   As 
the  Holy  One,  He  is  his  Judge ;  as  Love, 
He  would  be  his  Deliverer.    As  man  really 
is.  He  is  angry  with  him ;  as  He  eternally 
willed  him  to  be  in  Christ,  He  loves  him.' 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  nature  and 
tone  of  the  volume,  we  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences   from    the   author's    remarks    on 
the  condemnation  of  the  wicked:    'The 
thought  of  condemnation  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing one.    It  is  true  that  He  who  occupies 
the  judgment-seat  is  Infinite  Love;   bat 
He  is  Holy  Love.    It  is  Jesus  Christ  our 
Redeemer  who  holds  the  final  assize,  but 
the  Redeemer  is  also  the  Judge.  ...  It  is 
difficult  to  us  to  conceive  that  God,  who  is 
Infinite  Love,  can  eternally  condemn ;  but 
when  eternal  mercy  has  exhausted  itself 
upon  a  sinner,  and  all  has  been  in  vain, 
what  more  can  be  done  ?  .  .  .  We  need  to 
wonder,  not  that  God  can  condemn,  but 
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thit  una  can  bo  obstinately  resist/  Some 
of  the  finest  {Musages  in  the  book  are  too 
Ion ^  for  quotation;  bnt  even  from  tbe 
kwtod  brief  specimens  we  have  given,  it 
nav  be  seen  that  w^  hare  ample  grounds 
for'ezpfening  a  high  opinion  of  it,  and 
giTing  it  a  cordial  recommendation. 

Tm  CsBisnur  DocrnnrB  ov  Sin.    By 

Jquus  Mi^LEB,  Professor  of  Theology 

ia  the  UniTerait  j  of  Halle.    Translated 

from  the  German  of  the  Fiftl^  Edition 

br  the  Rer.  Wiixiak  U&wigk,  M.A. 

la  Two  Ycrfamet. 

EdiBbvgh:  T.  andT.  CUrk. 

We  welcome  this  new  translation  of  a 
Tork  of  singnlar  but  somewhat  perverse 
renias.  To  praise  or  criticise  it  is  now 
^s[>erflaoiis,  for  it  has  become  a  standard 
vork  oa  the  subject,  and  has  in  Gennanv 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  The  first  English 
traosUtioQ  was  far  from  being  what  it 
OBfht  to  have  been,  for  it  was  sometimes 
iicompxehensible,  and  generally  hazy. 
The  German  idiom  had  not  been  fully 
entered  by  the  translator;  and  what 
vii  dark  in  the  German  passed  into  a 
hrkoeas  that  might  be  felt  in  the  English. 
Bat  this  new  version  deserves  every  com- 
iLendatioo,  being  generally  so  clear,  vigor- 
tis,  and  faithful,  that  it  may  be  everywhere 
^nsted,  sod  it  can  be  read  with  immediate 
Secure.  Only  we  object  to  part  of  the 
preface,  and  to  several  of  the  notes  of  the 
truilator,  for  they  are  not  meant  to 
throw  light  upon  his  author,  but  simply 
:o  bring  out  his  own  peculiar  metaphysics. 
No  traaalator  has  any  right  to  intrude 
lli  ova  views  in  this  way,  and  tbe  so- 
tilled  •Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned '  is 
:-<>:  to  be  nibbled  at  or  sneered  at  in  this 
■  r.:'f  and  offhand  fashion.  But  we  com- 
Q  Eli  this  new  translation  to  all  thought- 
fii  minds,  possessed  of  any  aptitude  or 
i  kin;;  to  Study  those  profound  mysteries 
^Vch  even  this  great  German  fails  to 
-i.'^r  ap.     His  characteristic  distinction 
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tveea  real  and  formal  liberty,  wrought 
^^'.  with  such  patient  and  elaborate  acute- 
■  -ii,  is  not  the  true  solution  of  the 
I'^'blem;  and  unsupported  by  Scripture 
'^■'A  experience  is  his  hypothesis,  that  as 
tivh  one  of  us,  by  an  act  of  self-decision,  is 
t^e  author  of  his  own  sin,  this  necessitates 
'  t'le  idea  of  a  sinfulness  lying  beyond  our 
individual  existence  in  time.'  The  de- 
5c?3t  of  sin  from  Adam— the  prominent 
vr>l  continuous  teaching  of  Scripture — is 
•herebj  denied.  Yet  on  the  nature  of  sin, 
|t5  innateness  and  universality,  MUller 
^'  expUcit,  convincing,  and  eloquent, 
Lf  well  as  on  manj  collateral  topics 
of  deepest  interest.  The  reader  will  also 
5&d  an  analysis  of  almost  every  theory  on 
•ii&se  snbjects,  and  a  powerful  refutation 


of  not  a  few  of  them.  Many  of  those 
pages  are  radiant  with  bright  speculations, 
which  will  entrance  if  they  do  not  ulti- 
mately convince.  In  a  word,  the  treatise, 
with  all  its  aberrations,  is  wondrous,  elo- 
quent, learned,  profound,  and  very  sug- 
gestive. 

The  Seventh  Vial;  or,  The  Past  and 
Present  of  Papal  Europe,  as  shown  in 
tbe  Apocalypse.  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wtlib,  LL,D.,  Author  of  *The  Papacy,' 
etc.  New  and  cheap  edition,  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged. 
London:  Uamilton^  Adams,  and  Co.    18G3. 

Db.  Wtlib,  if  not  a  man  of  one  book,  is 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  one  subject.  He 
seems  to  have  devoted  his  lifetime  to  the 
study  of  the  Papacy  in  its  constitution  and 
history.  There  is  no  one,  therefore,  who 
has  a  better  right  to  speak  npon  this  sub- 
ject— no  one  whose  opinions  and  specula- 
tions in  reference  to  it  are  more  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  year  1848  was  one  of  the  epochs  in 
European  history ;  and  it  was  during  the 
excitement  of  that  time,  when  men's  hearts 
were  failing  them  for  fear,  and  when  some 
supposed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand,  that  this  book  first  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  was  well  timed,  and  proved  highly 
popular.  'It  quickly  ran  through  several 
editions.' 

*  Since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work 
(says  the  author  in  his  preface),  great 
events  havd  taken  place.  The  Popish 
nations,  emerging  from  revolution,  have 
had  to  endure  a  ten  years'  infliction  of 
military  tyranny,  technically  known  as  '  a 
0tate  of  siege.'  The  Pope  has  been  stript 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  his  territory,  and 
has  seen  his  affairs,  as  well  as  those  of 
Europe  generally,  brought  into  great  con- 
fusion and  entanglement.  Austria,  the 
firmest  prop  of  the  Papacy,  worsted  on  the 
battle-field,  has  fallen  as  a  great  military 
power,  casting,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  political  balance  on  the  side  of  Pro- 
testantism. In  these  events  the  author 
has  seen  a  manifest  progression  of  the 
apocalyptic  drama,  and  an  obvious  pre- 
paration, in  the  weakening  of  the  eccle- 
siastico- political  despotisms,  for  the  final 
doom  of  the  antichristian  system.  Events 
(continues  the  author,  and  here  we  have 
the  best  testimony  on  the  book's  behalQ 
have  modified  the  author's  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse  in  some  of  its  details  ; 
but  they  have  only  deepened  and  strength- 
ened his  conviction,  that  the  line  which  he 
has  followed,  and  which  makes  Providence 
the  one  and  only  interpreter  of  prophecy, 
is  the  only  sound  one.'  That  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years  have  confirmed 
the  author's  interpretations,  as  enunciated 
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At  the  commencement  of  ihat  period,  is  a 
fact  that  tells  largely  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  by  which  he  has 
been  guided. 

The  title  of  the  hook— The  Seventh  Vial 
— is  apt  to  give  a  very  narrow  idea  of  its 
scope  and  contents.  That  section  which 
treats  of  the  seventh  vial  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  work.  The  work  itself  is  really 
nothing  less  than  an  exposition  of  the  pro- 
phetic portion  of  the  Apocalypse,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  history  of  Europe,  from  the 
rise  of  the  Papacy  to  the  present  time, 
read  in  the  light  of  the  apocalyptic  sym- 
bols. We  do  not  enter  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  any  of  the  particular  points  here 
discussed ;  this,  however  inviting,  would 
require  space  which  we  have  not  at  com- 
mand. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  the  ordi- 
nary reader  of  Scripture,  and  especially 
for  the  stndent  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  know 
of  no  book  that  ii  more  likely  to  repay  a 
perusal ;  while  to  those  who  are  interested 
(and  who  is  not  ?)  in  the  great  events  that 
have  marked  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years,  that  are  likely  to  be  followed  by 
others  not  less  momentous,  there  is  no 
book  we  can  more  confidently  recommend 
for  its  calm,  judicious,  and  derout  treat- 
ment of  subjects  which  have  often  been 
handled  in  a  very  different  manner.  Witii 
the  exception  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book, 
which  we  think  would  admit  of  a  little  rc- 
visal,  the  style  of  the  whole  is  vigorous 
and  elegant  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  indeed 
we  could  select,  especially  from  the  earlier 
chapters,  some  passages  of  as  noble  and  as 
powerful  eloquence  as  anything  we  have 
met  with  for  many  a  day.  We  trust  that 
this  new  edition  of  a  work  that  has  already 
stood  so  many  tests,  and  which  the  pub- 
lishers now  issue  at  such  a  moderate  price, 
and  yet  in  such  a  handsome  form,  will 
meet  with  a  very  large  circulation.  The 
more  men*s  minds  are  enlightened,  as  such 
a  book  as  this  is  fitted  to  enlighten  them, 
the  better  will  they  be  prepared  for  the 
events  that  are  coming  upon  the  earth. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Jambt  Hamil- 
ton, Authoress  of  '  Poems  and  Essays,' 
and  *  Poems  and  Sketches.'  With  Intro- 
ductory Papers  by  the  Bev.  George  Gii- 
fillan  and  the  Kev.  Alexander  Wallace, 
D.D. 

Glasgow :  James  Maclehose.    1B63. 

It  is  bononrable  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
authoress  of  this  volume,  that  two  of  our 
most  gifted  ministers  here  unite  in  com- 
mending to  public  favour  a  humble  daugh- 
ter  of  the  Scottish  muse.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  in 
closing  his  able  and  generous  paper  on  this 
work,  says :  '  We  could  take  the  somewhat- 
lower  ground  of  commending  it,  as  the 
production  of  a  senior  of  seventy-three. 


neyer  gifted  with  educational  advantages, 
and  now  laden  with  the  doable  burden  of 
blindness  and  years.  But  we  prefer  its 
claims  upon  its  own  literary  merit,  which 
is  great,  and  on  the  character  of  its  author, 
which  is  nobler  still.'  Dr.  Wallace,  in 
his  genial  and  glowing  description  of  the 
poetess  *  at  her  ain  fireside,'  remarks: '  Her 
love  of  nature  is  intense,  and  notwithstand- 
ing her  blindness,  the  wild  flowers  are  still 
as  near  and  dear  to  her  as  ever.  Her  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  gleams  like  a 
<*  crystal  licht,"  to  nse  her  own  expression, 
through  all  her  three  volumes.  As  a  speci- 
men of  this,  take  the  (pllowing  from  the 
ballad  of  "  Memorie :" 

*■  ^'  Nae  mair,  alas !  nae  mair  Til  see 
Young  momin's  gowden  hair, 
Spread  owre  the  lift — the  dawnin  sheen 

O'  simmer  morain*  fair. 
Nae  mair  the  heathery  knowe  I'll  sped, 

An*  see  the  sunbeams  glancin'. 
Like  fire-flauchts  owre  the  loch's  lane 
breast, 
Owre  whilk  the  breeze  is  dancin.*" 

Wo  fully  and  cordially  indorse  the  high 
estimate  thus  expressed  of  this  remark- 
able book.  With  respect  to  the  authoresa, 
it  is  beautiful  to  observe  the  sturdy  spirit 
of  independence  and  ardent  love  of  liberty 
she  ovioces,  blended  as  these  are  with 
patient  resignation  under  a  great  priva- 
tion, and  a  fine  Christian  sentiment  per- 
yading  her  writings.  In  these  poems  which 
compose  this  volume,  she  has  shown  poetic 
genius  of  a  superior  order,  and  many  of 
them  are  truly  wonderful  productions, 
viewed  especially  as  written  by  a  person 
in  lowly  lire,  and  of  the  very  limited  means 
of  culture  which  she  has  enjoyed.  Some 
of  the  pieces  possess  great  merit  for  the 
beauty  and  force  of  expression,  and  others, 
in  homely  Doric  numbers,  have  a  tender 
pathos  and  power  that  must  thrill  every 
Scottish  heart.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
former,  we  give  the  following  lines : 

*  The  primrose  in  the  dell  is  blowing; 
Sister  flowerets,  fresh  and  glowing, 
Grace  the  brooklet's  brink,  clear  flowiug 

Through  the  dingle  green. 
ToiUe  tassel  hazel  bushes 
Now  resort  the  amorous  thrushes ; 
The  water  coot  among  the  rushes 

Seeks  her  brood  to  screen. 

'  Clouds,  alternate  smiling,  weopipg, 
O  er  the  April  skies  are  sweeping ; 
Dancing  streams  are  gaily  leaping 

To  the  pools  below. 
Thousand  small  bright  eyes  are  twinkling 
Through  the  leaves,  where  trilling,  tinkling 
Song  of  wild  birds  gushes,  trinkling 

In  melodious  flow.' 

As  an  illastration  of  the  latter,  we  pre- 
sent the«c  verses  from  '  Effle,' — a  ballad, 
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describing  a  b amble  maiden  dying  under 
a  great  sorrow : 

'  The  winter  gaed  by,  an*  tbd  hale  simmer 

thro' 
She  toeb*d  up  the  hoose,  fed,  and  milkit 

tbeoow, 
The  eauld  warl'  had  noaght  that  she  cared 

for  ara, 
Her  life  it  was  silently  melting  awa\ 

'  0 !  whanr  noo  the  loTe-llcht  that  sparkled 

ere  while 
In  her  bonny  black  e'e  ?    0 !  whaur  noo 

the  smile 
That  dimpled  her  cheek?    They  were 

gane,  they  were  gane, 
Yet  she  ne'er  shed  a  tear,  an'  ne*er  made 

a  mane. 

*  An'  sae  she  was  wearin',  fast  wearin'  awa' ! 
Wi'  the  leaTes  in  October  sweet  Effie  did 

fa'! 
Her  monmin'  was  ended,  an'  bliasfu'  an' 

bricht 
The  dear  lassie  dwells  wi'  the  angels  o' 

Ucht' 

We  most  heartily  commend  the  rolame 
to  the  faFonrable  reception  of  onr  readers. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  produced  so 
many  genniiie  poets  in  lowly  life  as  Scot- 
land; and  the  name  of  Janet  Hamilton 
most  erer  hold  a  high  place  among  their 
number. 

Thb  Ibisb  OHURca:    Ten  Letters  to  a 

Friend.    By  the  Rev.  Johk  Dxwsom, 

Kirkowen.    New  Edition,  with  Notes. 

£dinlmn(h :  William  OUphant  A  Co. 
GUuigov:  David  Robertson. 

Th£  Irish  Church  question  is  one  of  deep 
interest,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is  one  abont  which 
a  good  deal  has  been  spoken  and  written 
within  the  last  few  months.  It  has  been 
the  chief  theme  of  election  speeches,  but, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  treat- 
ment it  has  received  from  oar  candidates 
for  Parliamentary  honours  has  been  narrow 
and  superficial.  These  effusions  have  been 
reiy  general  and  very  commonplace,  and 
all  very  mnch  the  same.  They  have  done 
good  service  in  exciting  interest  and  lead- 
ing to  inquiry ;  but  all  who  wish  to  arrive  at 
correct  and  intelligent  views  of  the  subject 
would  require  to  look  somewhere  else  for 
{midance.  To  such,  Mr.  Dawson's  pamphlet 
will  be  of  great  service.  The  subject  is  here 
surveyxl  in  its  various  aspects,  and  from 
a  mnch  more  elevated  point  of  view  than 
the  position  a  mere  politician  is  compelled 
to  occupy ;  and  we  have  therefore  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  subject  and  a  wider  range 
than  we  can  look  for  in  an  election  speech. 
Facts  are  stated  and  arguments  employed 
from  which  the  necessity  of  disestablish- 
ment is  very  evident,  and  the  fears  for  the 


safety  of  Protestantism  are  seen  to  be  very 
groundless.  This  production  is  in  every 
way  creditable  to  its  author.  It  breathes 
an  excellent  spirit  which  some  defenders 
of  the  Irish  Church  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate. The  style  is  vigorous  and  the  reason- 
ing sound.  It  may  be  read  with  interest 
and  with  profit,  and  deserves  to  be  widely 
circulated.  In  confirmation  of  onr  re- 
marks, we  give  the  following  extract :-» 
*  Suppose  you  do  your  best  to  reform  the 
Episcopalian  Establishment  in  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  one  huge  abuse, 
suppose  you  try  to  remove  abuses  from  it, 
you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact,  that  to  have 
it  there  in  any  shape  or  form  is  a  wrong 
and  injustice.  It  must  still  be  the  church 
of  the  minority ;  an  endowed  church  for 
the  wealthy  few ;  a  church  which  the  bulk 
of  the  Irish  peoj^e  regard  as  the  symbol 
of  oppression,  reminding  them  ever  that 
they  are  a  conquered  race,  and  that  those 
who  vanquished  them  by  the  sword  thrust 
that  church  into  their  midst,  and  did  their 
utmost  to  enforce  them  into  adherence  to  it. 
You  may  reduce  the  number  of  bishops, 
you  may  more  equally  distribute  the  funds 
of  the  church,  you  may  cut  off  a  consider- 
able sum  from  its  revenues ;  but  you  cannot 
keep  four  millions  of  the  Irish  people  from 
recalling  the  pases  of  their  history,  which 
tell  a  terrible  tale  of  cruelty  and  violence 
employed  to  uphold  among  them  the  alien 
church.  If  it  be  hopeless  to  think  of  re- 
taining the  church  as  it  is,  it  would  be  a 
task  neither  less  hopeless  nor  more  profit- 
able to  try  on  it  a  work  of  reformation.' 

Biblical  Commxhtast  on  the  Twelve 
MiNOB  PfiOPHETs.  By  C.  F.  Keil, 
D.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Hev.  J.  Martin,  B.A. 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1868. 

This  is  a  work  of  German  exegesis  of  the 
highest  stamp.  It  unites  the  qualities  of 
eminent  scholarship  with  sound  judgment 
and  an  evangelical  spirit.  Dr.  Keil  is  one 
of  the  clearest  expositors  which  bis  coun- 
try has  furnished  in  recent  times.  He 
possesses  ift  a  high  degree  the  power  of 
looking  directly  on  the  face  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  penetrating  to  its  heart.  He 
indulges  less  than  many  of  his  country-* 
men  in  mere  word-criticisms  and  in  dis- 
cussions foreign  to  expounding  the  mean- 
ing of  a  passage,  and  keeps  closely  to  the 
proper  work  of  a  commentator,  in  try- 
ing to  show  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  word.  The  result  is,  in  general,  a 
concise,  clear,  and  judicious  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
labours.  The  books  of  the  so-called  *  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets,'  of  which  he  has  furnished 
a  commentary  in  these  two  volumes  that 
lie  before  us,  offer  a  rich  field  for  the 
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thongbt  and  care  of  a  icholarlj  exposi- 
tor. The  inspired  men  whose  writings 
here  form  the  subject  of  sacred  criticism, 
lived  in  widely  separated  ages  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  thej  evince  greatly 
diversified  powers.  An  exegete  requires 
a  wide  range  of  svmpathies  and  qualifica- 
tions to  enable  him  successfully  to  ex- 
pound these  sacred  books  ;  and  it  is  high 
praise  to  the  author  of  this  work,  when 
we  say  that,  in  our  view,  he  has  to  a  grati- 
fying extent  attained  to  this  honour. 

We  are  particularly  pleased,  first  of  all, 
with  his  introductions  to  the  commentaries 
on  the  several  books.  In  these  he  takes 
a  rapid  but  exhanstive  survey  of  the  life 
and  times  of  each  successive  prophet, 
passing  under  review  the  position  occupied 
in  the  nation  of  Israel,  the  work  he  was 
called  to  perform,  and  the  truth  he  spoke 
for  the  good  of  the  church.  These  able 
and  judicious  essays  prepare  the  way  for 
the  respective  expositions  in  their  order. 
These,  in  turn,  are  succinct,  learned, 
sound,  and  satisfactory.  It  wonld  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  view  given  of  every 
passage  will  command  the  universal  assent 
of  thoughtful  students  of  Scripture.  This  is 
more  than  any  commentator  in  this  im- 
perfect world  can  expect.  After  the  able 
discussions,  for  example,  which  Dr.  Keil 
here  produces  on  tne  moot  question, 
whether  the  command  to  Hosea  to  take  a 
wife  of  whoredoms  be  literal  or  figurative, 
different  opinions  will  still  be  entertained. 
The  same  holds  true  regarding  many  other 
points,  such  as  the  import  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  return  of  Israel,  on  their  con- 
version to  Christ,  to  dwell  through  coming 
ages  in  Palestine.  We  give,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  able  and  judicious  manner  in  which 
the  author  treats  Scripture  subjects,  his 
remarks  on  the  latter  topic,  only  remark- 
ing that  he  appears  in  the  close  to  indi- 
cate his  belief  in  the  personal  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth  during  the  millennium, 
though  differing  from  almost  all  who  hold 
this  opinion,  in  holding  that  Scripture 
does  not  warrant  the  expectation  of  their' 
return  to  their  own  land.  Remarking  on 
Amos  ix.  13-25,  he  says,  'We  have  not 
to  seek  for  the  realization  of  this  promise 
in  the  return  of  Israel  from  its  captivity 
to  Palestine  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra, 
for  this  was  no  planting  of  Israel  to  dwell 
for  ever  in  the  land,  nor  was  it  a  setting  np 
of  the  fallen  hut  of  David.  Nor  have  we 
to  transfer  fulfilment  to  the  future,  and 
think  of  a  time  when  the  Jews,  who  have 
been  converted  to  their  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  will  one  day  be  led  back  to 
Palestine.  For,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
at  Joel  iii.  18,  Canaan  and  Israel  are 
types  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the 
church  of  the  Lord.     The  raising  np  of 


the  fallen  hut  of  David  commenced  wiih 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  founding  of 
the  Christian  church  by  the  apostles ;  and 
the  possession  of  Edom,  and  all  the  other 
nations  upon  whom  the  Lord  reveals  bis 
name,  took  its  rise  upon  the  reception  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  set  up  by 
Christ.  The  founding  and  building  of 
this  kingdom  continue  through  all  the  ages 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  one  day  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  still  unbelieving  Israel  shall 
have  been  converted  to  Christ.  The  land 
which  will  flow  with  streams  of  divine 
blessing  is  not  Palestine,  but  the  doraaia 
of  the  Christian  church,  or  the  earth  so 
far  as  it  has  received  Christianity.  The 
people  which  cultivated  this  land  is  the 
Christian  church,  so  far  as  it  stands  in 
living  faith,  and  produces  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  blessing  foretold  by  the 
prophet  is  indeed  visible  at  present  in  only 
a  small  measure,  because  Christendom  is 
not  vet  so  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  as  that  it  forms  a  holy  people  of 
God.  In  many  respects  it  still  resembles 
Israel,  which  the  Lord  will  visit  to  sift  bv 
means  of  judgments.  This  sifting  will  be 
first  brought  to  en  end  through  the  judg- 
ments upon  all  nations  which  will  attend 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Then  will 
the  earth  become  a  Canaan,  where  the  Lord 
will  dwell  in  his  glorified  kingdom  in  the 
midst  of  his  sanctified  people.' 

We  give  another  quotation  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  evangelical  strain  In  which 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  set 
forth  in  this  commentary.  On  Micah  v.  2, 
the  author  observes,  *It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  Ruler  proceeding  from 
Bethlehem  is  the  Messiah,  since  the  idea 
that  the  words  refer  to  Zerubbabel,  which 
was  cherished  by  certain  Jews,  is  too 
arbit/ary  to  have  met  with  any  acceptance. 
Coming  forth  out  of  Bethlehem  involves 
the  idea  of  descent ;  consequently  we  must 
not  restrict  "his  goings  forth"  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  predicted  future  Ruler  in 
the  olden  time,  or  the  revelation  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  even  in 
the  patriarchal  age,  but  must  so  interpret 
it  that  it  at  least  affirms  his  origin  as  well. 
Now  the  origin  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
who  is  equal  to  God,  was  not  in  the  oldcu 
times  in  which  He  first  of  all  appeared  to 
the  patriarchs,  but  before  the  creation  of 
the  world — in  eternity.  Consequently, 
we  must  not  restrict  "  from  of  old,  from  the 
days  of  eternity,"  to  the  olden  time,  or 
exclude  the  idea  of  eternity  in  the  strictest 
sense.  Nevertheless  Micah  does  not  an- 
nounce here  the  eternal  proceeding  of  the 
Son  from  the  Father,  or  of  the  Logos  from 
God,  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  as 
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:he  eiriier  orthodox  commentators  sop- 
po5ed.  This  is  precluded  by  the  plural, 
"  his  goiUfHB  forth,"  which  cannot  be  taken 
as  denoting  the  abstract,  or  as  an  inde- 
tiaite  eipression,  bat  points  to  a  repeated 
jtoicg  oat,  and  forces  us  to  the  assumption 
thftt  the  words  affirm  both  the  origin  of 
the  Messiah  before  all  ^vorlds,  and  his 
appearsDce  in  the  olden  time,  and  do  not 
merelj  express  the  thought  that  "from 
an  inoonceirably  remote  and  lengthened 
ymod  the  Ruler  has  gone  forth,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  coming,  who  will  even- 
taallj  issue  from  Bethlehem  **  (Hofinann). 
The  aononncement  of  this  Ruler  as  being 
before  ail  worlds  anquestionablj  presup- 
poses his  dirine  nature ;  but  this  thought 
WAS  not  strange  to  the  prophetic  mind  in 
Micah's  time,  but  is  expressed  without 
ambi;;uitj  bj  Isaiah,  when  he  gives  the 
Me»siah  the  name  of  "  the  Mighty  God."' 
These  citations  will  enable  our  readers 
!!i  some  measure  to  judge  of  the  character 
c-f  this  commentary.  We  most  cordially 
recommend  it,  as  an  eminently  able,  judi- 
ciooSf  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  an  im- 
[  jrunt  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 


XOBLB  RlVKlU,  AND  StORIES  CONCERMINO 

THEK.     By    Anna    Jane    Bcckland, 

Aothor  of  *The  Little  Warringtons,'  etc. 

Edinburgh :  Johiutona,  Hunter,  and  Ca 

The  rivers  discoursed  about  are  the  Jor- 

'-nn,  the  Kile,  the  Cydnus,  the  Tiber,  the 

^'Qine,  and  the  Thames.    All  those  are 


noble  rivers,  and  associated  in  history  with 
incidents  and  events  of  the  most  interest- 
ing kind.  The  authoress  presents  us,  in 
this  volume,  with  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent of  these,  and  does  so  in  an  easy, 
agreeable,  descriptive  style,  which  is  pleas- 
ing to  read,  and  will  be  attractive  to  the 
young. 


Words  op  Comfort  for  Parents  be- 
reaved OF  Little  Children.    Edited 
by  Wm,  Logan,  Author  of  the  Moral 
Statistics  of  Glasgow,    With  an  Intro- 
ductory Historical  Sketch,  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow.  Fifth 
Edition,  enlarged.     13th  Thousand. 
London :  Jainps  Nisbet  and  Co.    1B68. 
We  have  warmly  commended  previous 
editions  of  this  invaluable  treasury  of  con- 
solation for  Christian  mourners,  and  we 
cordially  welcome  this  issue  in  an  enlarged 
form.    It  is  enriched  with  many  new  con- 
tributions both  in  prose  and  poetry  from 
able  writers,  not  a  few  of  whom  have 
evidently  been    themselves    bereaved  of 
little  children,  and  who  here  speak  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart.    The  pious  and 
painstaking  editor  will  have  anew  the  fer- 
vent thanks  of  thousands  of   sorrowing 
hearts  for  his  labour  of  love  in  the  addi- 
tions he  has  made  to  these  true  words  of 
comfort ;  and  once  more  we  heartily  com- 
mend his  work  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
universal  church,  as  pre-eminently  fitted 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  those  who  weep 
because  their  children  are  not. 


SntelligBtttt.— ?lnitei  ^rtsliijttriflii  (Cjiarrli. 


PaS8BTTfiRLA.L  PROCBBDtNOS. 

-iUrdeen. — This  presbytery  met  on  1st 
I>eeember,  and  granted  moderations  to 
Charlotte  Street  and  Lnmsden.  Recom- 
oeaded  the  congregation  of  Old  Meldrum 
^  take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  their 
title  deeds  into  their  own  hands.  Next 
vieeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  after  first 
Sabbath  in  January  1869. 

Annatuhle, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Ecdefechan,  on  the  24ih  November— the 
Rev.  David  Thomas,  moderator.  The 
^igg  congregation  presented  a  petition 
for  moderation  in  a  call,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  commissioners.  After  reason- 
>^&  it  was  agreed  that  the  petition  lie  on 
we  Ublc  until  the  mind  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  had  been  obtained.  The 
convener  of  the  Presbytery's  Committee 
OQ  Sabbath  Schools  submitted  a  report 
4W  relative  paper.  The  presbytery  agreed 
io  receive  and  approve  of  the  report,  thank 


the  committee  for  their  diligence,  and  in- 
struct the  convener  to  transmit  the  sug- 
gestions to  the  superintendents  of  the 
several  Sabbath  schools.  By  certificate 
of  transference,  Mr.  Andrew  Chapman, 
M.A.,  student  of  the  second  year,  was 
received  from  the  Dundee  Presbytery,  and 
had  subjects  of  discourse  and  examina- 
tion prescribed.  The  clerk,  in  terms  of 
instructions,  submitted  a  draft  table  of 
statistics,  which  the  presbytery  approved 
and  adopted,  and  authorized  that  1800 
copies  of  the  said  table  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  congregations  within  the 
bounds.  It  was  reported,  on  behalf  of 
seven  congregations,  that  the  collection 
for  the  Synod  Fund  had  been  made.  Tho 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  in 
the  same  place  on  Tuesday,  19th  January 
1869. 

Belfast, — This  presbytery  met  at  Belfast 
on  the  24th  November.  Dr.  Bryce  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  presbjtcry  for  the 
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next  half-jear,  and  took  the  chair  accord- 
inglj.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  intimated  that 
the  Sixtowns  congregation  bad  had  supplj 
of  sermons  once  a  fortnight  since  the  last 
meeting  of  presbrtery.  Dr.  Brjce,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrlck,  Mr.  Mair,  and  Mr.  Bnchan, 
agreed  to  supply  Sixtowns  for  the  next 
three  months.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  reported 
that  he  had  received  a  promise  of  a  ^rant 
of  £250  from  the  Church  Extension  Fund 
to  assist  in  building  a  church  at  Porta- 
down,  and  that  he  had  collected  about 
£100  amongst  his  own  people  and  other 
friends  in  Fortadown.  This  sum  he  ex- 
pected to  increase.  The  presbytery  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson's  statement.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  appointed  to  take  place 
at  Cultybackey  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
Februaiy  1869. 

Berwick, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
10th  of  November — the  Rev.  James  nar- 
rower, moderator.  Mr.  J.  P.  Wood  was 
certified  from  the  Hall,  and  transferred 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Bev.  William  Hitchie  was  appointed  to 
dispense  the  communion  in  Church  Street, 
Berwick,  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  De- 
cember. The  congregation  of  Ayton, 
West,  requested  a  re-hearing  of  Messrs. 
William  Fergusson  and  William  Smith, 

Srobationers.  The  request  was  granted, 
lessrs.  George  Bathgate  and  John  Or- 
miston,  as  commissioners  from  Chirnside, 
presented  a  petition  for  moderation  in  a 
call.  It  was  stated  that  the  stipend  pro- 
mised is  £160,  with  the  addition  of  a 
free  manse,  and  the  supply  of  the  pulpit 
for  four  Sabbaths  at  the  annual  holidays. 
The  petition  was  granted ;  and  the  Rev. 
Andrew  B.  Robertson  was  appointed  to 
preach  and  moderate  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. It  was  agreed  specially  to  re- 
commend the  proposed  collection  to  be 
made  on  an  early  Sabbath  in  all  the  con- 
gregations on  behalf  of  the  Aged  and  In- 
firm Ministers'  Fund.  Inquiry  was  made 
regarding  the  Synod  collection,  and  the 
clerk  was  instructed  to  write  to  absent 
members  to  ascertain  whether  the  collec- 
tion has  been  made  in  all  the  congrega- 
tions.— The  presbytery  met  again  on  the 
8th  of  December — the  Rev.  James  Har- 
rower,  moderator.  The  clerk  reported 
that  he  had  corresponded  with  ;all  the 
members  absent  from  last  meeting,  and 
that  the  annual  collection  for  the  Synod 
Fund  had  been  made  in  nearly  all. the 
congregations  of  the  presbytery.  The 
Rev.  Andrew  B.  Robertson  reported  his 
proceedings  in  the  moderation  of  a  call  at 
Chirnside.  It  was  given  in  favour  of  Mr. 
William  Rutherford,  probationer,  and  was 
most  harmonious,  only  three  having  voted 
for  another  candidate,  and  these  having 


at  once  signed  the  call  to  Mr.  Rutherford. 
The  presbytery  were  gratified  to  find  that 
it  was  numerously  signed,  the  number 
being  345  in  full  communion,  to  which 
were  added  the  signatures  of  forty-one 
ordinary  hearers.  The  call  was  read,  the 
moderator's  conduct  approved,  and  the 
call  sustained.  Messrs.  James  White  and 
Alexander  Johnston  appeared  as  commis- 
sioners with  a  petition  that  the  call  be 
prosecuted.  Mr.  Rutherford  being  pre- 
sent, the  call  was  put  into  his  hand,  and 
he  declared  his  cordial  acceptance  of  it. 
Subjects  of  trial  for  ordination  were  then 
assigned  to  him.  A  petition  was  read 
from  the  congregation  of  Ayton,  West, 
praying  the  presbytery  to  moderate  in  a 
call  to  one  to  be  colleague  and  successor 
to  their  venerated  pastor,  the  Rev.  James 
Stark.  Messrs.  Willam  Inglis  and  Tho- 
mas Storey  appeared  'as  commissioners  to 
support  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  The 
stipend  promised  to  the  junior  pastor  is 
£150.  A  memorial  was  read  from  the  ses- 
sion of  Summerhill  Congregation,  Ayton, 
complaining  of  the  'sanction  given  to 
the  West  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ayton,  to  continue  in  a  distinct  capacity,' 
and  adducing  a  variety  of  circumstances 
in  favour  of  the  memorialists'  opinion,  that 
there  ought  to  be  only  one  United  JPres- 
byterian  Church  in  Ayton.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  points:  1.  Of  late 
years  churches  have  been  formed  in  many 
parishes  bordering  upon  Ayton.  For- 
merly there  were  no  United  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Chirnside  and  Eyemouth. 
Churches  in  connection  with  other  bodies 
have  arisen  in  the  Foulden  and  Reston 
districts.  2.  The  Ayton  churches  have 
all  along  encroached  upon  and  crippled 
each  other.  3.  There  is  not  population 
for  two  properly-sized  churches  in  Ayton. 
4.  The  cause  of  religion  has  suffered,  and 
will  still  suffer,  from  the  continuance  of  the 
two  churches  in  Ayton.  The  memorial 
concludes  with  the  prayer  that  the  pres- 
bytery take  steps  for  the  formation  of  one 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ayton. 
The  Rev.  Thos.  Montgomery  was  heard  at 
considerable  length  in  support  of  this  me- 
morial. The  commissioners  from  Ayton, 
West,  were  heard  in  reply.  After  pro- 
tracted discussion,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Ritchie,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  R.  Carmichael,  that  the  petition  from 
Ayton,  West,  be  granted.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed that  the  petition  be  not  granted. 
Several  members  of  presbytery  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  a  union  between 
the  two  congregations,  if  the  state  of  feel- 
ing between  them  had  afforded  the  least 
hope  of  its  being  possible  to  effect  it.  The 
second  motion  not  being  seconded,  the 
first  was    declared   carried.     The  Rev. 
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Thomas  Montgomery  protested  against 
this  decision,  and  appealed  to  the  Synod, 
whereapon  the  presbytery,  considering  that 
delay  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  congregation  applying  for  a  modera- 
tion, resoWed  to  disregard  this  protest,  and 
act  on  their  agreement  to  grant  the  mode- 
ration. The  Ber.  William  Ritchie  was 
therefore  appointed  to  preach  and  mode- 
rate in  the  congregation  of  Ay  ton,  West,  on 
Monday  the  2  Ist  December,  at  seven  o'clock 
F.H.  Attention  was  called  to  the  state  of 
the  fand  for  Holy  Island  mission,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  congregations  send 
in  their  annaal  contributions  to  this  fund 
during  the  month  of  January.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held 
on  the  12th  of  January. 

Cu/Nsr. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
15th  of  December  last  in  the  class-room 
of  Bonnygate    Church — Mr.  David  An- 
derson, moderator.   Mr.  Edwards,  student 
of  divinity  of  the  second  year,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presbytery  of  Elgin  and 
Inverness.    It  was  agreed  that,  with  the 
view  of  meeting  the  convenience  of  mem- 
bers, the    ordinary  meetings    of  presby- 
tery should  be  held   for  the  future  on 
Wednesday  instead  of  Tuesday.    Several 
congregations    reported    that    they    had 
made   the    annual    contribution    to    the 
Synod's  General  Fund  according  to  the 
scale  of  assessment.    With  the  view  of 
promoting  a  revival  of  religion  within  the 
bounds,  the  following  scheme  of  arrange- 
ments, submitted  bv  Mr.  Rankine,  was 
unanimously  adopted: — l«f,That  the  pres- 
bytery, impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  securing  an  increased  interest 
in  the  public  ordinances  of  religion,  as  also 
of  the  desirableness  of  a  greater  attention 
being  paid  by  those  under  their  superin- 
tendence to  family  and  personal  religion, 
Agree  that  some  special  means   be  em- 
ployed by  them  as  a%presbytery  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  these  objects.    2d, 
That  with  this  view  the  following  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  the  present: — That 
a  special  meeting  be  held  once  a  year, 
to  which  aU  the  elders  shall  be  invited, 
ftnd  at  which  an  address  on  some  prac- 
tical subject  shall  be  delivered  by  one 
of  the  members ;   and  a  private  confer- 
ence held  on  the  state  of  religion  within 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery.     That  an 
annual  visitation  of  all  the  congregations 
shall  be  made  by  a  committee  of  presby- 
tery, for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
members  on  some  practical  subject  agreed 
on  by  the  presbytery.    3di  That  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  scheme,  the  presbytery 
shall  be  divided  into  three  districts  —  tlie 
eastern,    the  western,    and   the  central. 
4(A,  That  in  localities  in  which  a  diffi- 
culty may  be  felt  in  securing  an  attend- 


ance of  the  members  on  a  week-day,  an 
exchange  of  pulpit  services  may  be  effected 
on  Sabbath,  and  the  congregation  be 
addressed  on  the  subject  agreed  on  by  the 
presbytery,  bth.  That  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  presbyterial  visitation,  a  con- 
vener shall  be  appointed  for  each  of 
the  districts,  on  whom  it  shall  devolve 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
-holding  the  district  meetings.  •  6M,  That 
a  General  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
conveners  of  the  district  comn^ittees 
and  the  moderator  of  the  presbytery  for 
the  time  being,  shall  be  appointed  to 
make  the  arrangements  for  the  annual 
meeting,' and  to  submit  to  the  presbytery 
an  annual  report  of  visitations  made  to  the 
several  congregations,  and  any  practical 
8upr.c:estions  that  may  seem  to  them  of  value. 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  same  place, 
on  the  Wednesday  after  the  second  Sab- 
bath of  February  1869,— to  meet  at  ten 
A.M.  for  the  examination  of  students,  and 
at  twelve  for  the  special  objects  specified 
in  the  second  resolution ;  Mr.  Rankine  to 
deliver  the  address. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  1st 
December — the  Kev.  Andrew  Morton, 
moderator.  The  students  on  trials  for 
licence  delivered  several  discourses.  A 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Wyvil  J. 
Thomson,  preacher,  intimating  his  accept- 
ance of  the  call  from  Ford.  The  memo- 
rial from  the  session  of  Bristo  Street  (for 
which  see  last  report)  was  then  taken  up. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  moved  by 
Dr.  Pcddie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
Haddington,  *That  the  presbytery  appoint 
a  committee  to  prepare  an  overture  to  the 
Synod,  proposing  an  addition  to  the  rules 
and  forms  of  process  to  the  following 
effect:  That  ministers  who,  being  inca- 
pacitated by  old  age,  infirmity,  or  sickness, 
are  obliged  to  give  up  the  discharge  of 
their  pastoral  duties,  shall  notwithstand- 
ing retain  seats  and  votes  in  the  church 
courts  unless  they  expressly  desire  to  be 
relieved  from  these ;  but  that  ministers 
who,  for  other  reasons,  resign  the  work 
of  the  pastorate,  shall  cease  to  be  mem- 
bers of  sessions,  presbyteries,  and  Synods.' 
Mr.  Deans,  Portobello,  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  consider  the 
whole  subject,  and  report  to  the  presby- 
tery. After  some  further  discussion,  Dr. 
Peddle  withdrew  his  motion,  and  Mr. 
Deans'  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  8th 
December — Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  moderator. 
Mr.  Dmmmond  reported  that,  according  to 
appointment  of  presbytery,  he  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Gorbals  congregation,  on 
the  evening  of  25th  November,  for  the 
election  of  a  colleague  and  successor  to 
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the  Rev.  Darid  Macrae.  Three  gentlemen 
were  successively  proposed  and  seconded, 
— Mr.  William  Wilson,  probationer,  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  Rev.  William  Rigby  Murraj, 
Ardrossan;  and  the  Rev.  John  C.  Jackson. 
He  took  a  vote,  bj  a  show  of  hands,  when 
there  appeared  for  Mr.  Wilson,  17 ;  for  Mr. 
Murray,  52;  and  for  Mr.  Jackson,  52. 
Mr.  Wilson  having  the  least  number  of 
votes  was  struck  off  the  list,  and  a  vote 
was  then  tak«n,  by  a  show  of  hands  again, 
between  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Jackson, 
when  the  result  was — Mr.  Murray,  61 ;  Mr. 
Jackson,  61.  There  being  thus  an  equality 
of  votes,  be  then,  according  to  one  of  the 
modes  left  to  be  followed  in  such  a  case, 
divided  the  house ;  and  the  issue  was,  that 
there  were  for  Mr.  Murray,  70,  and  for 
Mr.  Jackson,  63.  There  was  thus  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  in  favour  of  Mr.  Murray, 
whose  name  was  accordingly  inserted  in 
the  call.  Subsequently  the  call  was  signed 
by  164  members  and  26  adherents.  The 
court  sustained  the  call,  and  appointed 
commissioners  to  prosecute  the  proposed 
translation  before  the  Presbytery  of  Kil- 
marnock. The  congregation  of  Duke  Street 
petitioned  the  presbytery  to  grant  them 
moderation  in  a  call ;  and  intimated  that 
the  stipend  to  the  minister  who  might  be 
chosen  would  be  £430,  with  £20  additional 
for  sacramental  and  other  expenses.  The 
court  agreed  to  meet  in  Duke  Street  Church, 
for  the  purpose  requested,  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  the  28th  December,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock.  Mr.  Peter  Hamilton,  elder, 
said  that  at  the  meeting  in  October  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Home  Mission  Board  waited 
upon  the  presbytery  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Augmentation  Scheme,  and  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prosecute  the 
objects  of  the  scheme.  The  committee 
met  immediately  afterwards,  and  issued  a 
circular  to  all  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds,  requesting  that  on  or  before 
the  18th  November  reports  should  be  for- 
warded, stating  what  steps  had  been  taken 
in  the  matter.  He  expected  upwards  of 
seventy  replies,  but  he  had  only  got  sixteen. 
He  thought  the  matter  was  too  serious  to 
be  treated  in  this  way.  Mr  David  Ander- 
son, elder,  said. that  if  each  congregation 
would  but  thoroughly  consider  the  scbeme, 
and  try  to  give  something,  be  it  much  or 
small,  there  would  be  a  prospect  of  some 
permanent  and  satisfactory  result  being 
arrived  at.  After  conversation,  the  pres- 
bytery cordially  recommended  the  scheme 
to  the  congregations;  and  it  was  left  to 
the  committee  to  determine  whether  an- 
other circular  should  be  issued. 

Kelso. — This  presbytery  met  here  on  the 
15th  December— Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  mode- 
rator, with  whom  were  associat&d  eight 
ministers  and  four  elders.    On  the  review 


of  the  minutes,  a  discassion  arose  on  the 
necessity  for  inserting  the  words,  *witb 
the  usual  qualifications,'  after  the  clause 
stating  that  the  lately  ordained  minister 
'was  prepared  to  sign  the  Confession  of 
Faith  when  required.'    To  avoid  all  pos- 
sible misunderstanding,  the  expression  was 
ordered  to  be  added,  and  the  propriety  of 
signing  instead  of  promising  to  sign  the 
standards  when  required  was  adverted  to, 
and  was  stated  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
church  generally.      Returns  were  called 
for   of    contributions    for    the    Synod's 
General  Fund,   according  to  new  mode 
of  assessment,  when  it  was  found  that 
four  congregations  had  remitted  the  sums 
assessed  in  full,  two  under  slight  deduc- 
tion, and  four  not  as  yet.     Mr.  Poison 
laid  on  the  table  certificates  of  attendance 
on  the  Hall  from  Professors  Eadie  and 
Cairns  in   favour  of  Mr.  Boswell  Berry, 
student  of  the  second  year ;  and  subjects 
of  discourses  and  examination  were  pre- 
scribed to  him,  and  examinators  were  ap- 
pointed.   Mr.  Thomas  Kirkap,  student  of 
the  first  year,  requested  instruction  as  to 
his  transference  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery.    Attention  was  called  to  the 
duty  of  presbyteries  to  direct  the  attention 
of  students,  both  on  entering  the  Theo- 
logical Hall  and  on  receiving  licence,  to 
the  claims  of  Foreign  Missions,  as  well 
as  of  the  churches  at  home,  upon  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  in  the  gospel,  and  to  state 
that  they  are  expected  to  hold  themselves 
open  to  an  invitation  to  exercise  their 
gifts  in  either  field.    As  bearing  upon  the 
encouragements  held  out  to  students  to 
give    themselves    to    foreign    missionary 
work,  the  clerk  submitted   a  letter  Crom 
the  Foreign  Secretary  explanatory  of  the 
conditions  attached  to  the  Baikie  scholar- 
ships.   Reference  was  made  to  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  Ust  meeting  of  Synod 
anent    students'  preaching,    and    to    the 
direction  of  Synod  that  copies  of  the  rules 
as  modified  be  suspended  in  presbytery 
rooms.    Special  notice  was  taken  of  the 
fifth  resolution,  as  bearing  upon  the  pres- 
byterial  superintendence  of  senior  students 
that  may  be  hereafter  reported  as  resident 
within  the  bounds,  viz. :  *That  with  a  view 
to  the  training  of  students  in  the  art  of 
preaching,  presbyteries  shall  be  authorized 
to  provide  that  students,  after  attending 
the  third  session  of  the  Hall,  may  preach 
in  the  congregations  of  the  bounds    in 
presence  of  the  minister,   and   thus  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  friendly  criticism.' 
Appointed    Messrs.    Renton,    Barr,    and 
Ritchie,    ministers,    and    Messrs.   Calder 
and   Cockbnrn,  elders,   a    committee    to 
inquire  as  to  the  state  of  manse  accommo- 
dation within  the  bounda  of  tho  presby- 
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ftrr.  and,  if  needful,  to  correspond  and 
ooperate  with  the  Manse  Board,  as  per 
xicnte  of  Sjmod.  Beqnire  statistical  re- 
turns for  the  year  ending  81  st  December 
to  be  made  to  the  clerk  by  the  Ist  day  of 
Febnurj  next,  and  associate  with  him  the 
moderator  and  Mr.  Rogers  as  a  commit- 
tee to  prepare  the  annual  report  against 
next  meeting,  when  a  couTcrsation  on  the 
«tite  of  religion  in  the  congregations  of 
the  presbytery  shall  be  held.  Mr.  Giifen 
gare  notice  of  motion  for  next  meeting  as 
foilovrs:  'That  in  future  the  assessment 
tor  presbytery  dues  be  made  on  stipend, 
ud  not  on  membership,  as  hitherto.' 
Appointed  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
tiiini  Tocfiday  of  February  1869. 

Kirkcaldy This    presbytery    met    at 

Leven  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  was 
eonstimted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Malloch,  mode- 
rator pro  rem.  The  report  on  Sabbath 
schools  was  taken  up  and  considered, 
when  it  was  agreed  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee, aad  especially  the  conTcner,  Mr. 
Scott,  for  their  diligence ;  to  express 
sttisfaction  with  the  condition  of  congre- 
gational Sabbath  schools  in  the  presby- 
tery; to  call  the  attention  of  members 
of  presbytery  to  the  dnty  of  instituting 
oission  schools  where  practicable ;  and  to 
reappoint  the  committee — Mr.  Scott.,  con- 
rtoer.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Cockbum,  declining  the  call  to 
Kicgfaorn,  which  was  accordingly  set  aside. 
A  petition  for  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
(onpregation  of  Kinghorn  was  read,  but, 
la  the  absence  of  necessary  information, 
it  vas  agreed  that,  instead  of  transmitting 
::  at  once  to  the  Home  Committee,  the 
clerk  be  instructed  to  make  inquiry  on 
the  point  referred  to,  and,  on  obtaining 
the  information  required,  to  forward  the 
petition  to  the  committee,  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  presbytery.  The 
clerk  reported  that  he  had  written  the 
congregation  of  Burntisland,  to  ascertain 
*bat  arrangement  the  congregation  in- 
tended to  make  with  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
the  eTent  of  his  being  admitted  an  annui- 
tant on  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers' 
fnnd,  Mr.  Inglis,  the  presbytery  elder, 
stated  that  the  congregation  had  agreed 
to  gire  Mr.  Crawford  a  retiring  allowance 
of  £30  per  annum,  with  the  occupancy 
of  the  manse.  The  presbytery  expressed 
^stisfaction  with  the  arrangement.  Messrs. 
Rirk  and  Inglis  appeared  as  commissioners 
from  the  congregation  of  Burntisland,  and 
presented  a  petition  for  a  moderation  in  a 
call  to  one  to  be  their  pastor,  as  colleague 
and  snccessor  to  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Crawford. 
The  commissioners  stated  that  the  stipend 
offered  was  £200  per  annum.  The  pres- 
°?^T7  agreed  to  record  their  approbation 
of  the  liberal  spirit  shown  by  the  congre- 


gation, to  grant  the  petition  for  a  mode- 
ration, and  appointed  the  Rev.  J.  Scott 
to  preach  and  moderate  in  a  call  at 
Bnmtisland  on  the  evening  of  the  16th 
November,  at  seven  o'clock.  Read  a 
communication  from  the  Home  Commit- 
tee intimating  that  a  settlement  of  £30 
had  been  granted  to  the  congregation  of 
Ken  noway.  Read  also  a  communication 
from  the  Committee  on  Stipends,  which 
was  remitted  to  the  presbytery's  commit- 
tee on  the  subject.  Certificates  from  Pro- 
fessors Eadie  and  Cairns  were  read, 
attesting  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Inglis,  student  of 
the  first  year,  had  attended  the  Divinity 
Hall  during  the  session  of  1868.  Mr. 
Inglis  being  present,  gave  an  acconnt  of 
the  professors'  lectures,  witl^  which  the 
presbytery  were  satisfied.  Agreed  to  re- 
commend a  thanksgiving  for  the  recent 
harvest. — ^Tbis  presbytery  met  again  on 
the  1st  of  December  —  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Houston,  moderator.  Mr.  Houston's  period 
of  office  having  expired,  the  Rev.  R.  D. 
Brownlee  was  appointed  moderator  for 
the  next  twelve  months.  The  clerk  re- 
ported that  he  had  written  the  congre- 
gation of  Kinghorn  for  the  information 
required  in  reference  to  their  application 
for  aid  ;  that  he  had  received  in  reply  an 
extract  minute  of  a  meeting  of  managers, 
which  he  reud;  that  believing  the  com- 
munication to  be  satisfactory,  he  had  for- 
warded the  application  from  Kinghorn, 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  presbytery, 
to  the  Home  Committee;  and  that  a  grant 
of  £12  had  been  given.  The  presbytery 
approved  of  what  had  been  done.  Read 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  trans- 
mitting the  schedule  of  application  to  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund,  in  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  D.  ;G.  Crawford,  and 
requesting  that  the  presbytery's  report  in 
the  schedule  be  filled  up.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  fill  up  the  report ;  and 
this  having  been  done,  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  convener 
of  the  committee.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott 
reported  that  he  had  preached  at  Burnt- 
island on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
November,  and  moderated  in  a  call ;  he 
also  gave  an  acconnt  of  his  conduct,  which 
was  approved  of.  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Dun- 
canson  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
the  congregation,  and  laid  on  the  table 
said  call  with  relative  documents.  The 
call  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  James 
Farlane,  of  Hawick,  subscribed  by  121 
piembers,  and  accompanied  by  a  paper 
containing  the  names  of  nineteen  ordinair 
hearers.  The  call  was  read,  along  with 
reasons  for  the  translation  of  Mr.  Parlane, 
a  petition  from  the  congregation  that  the 
call  be  sustained,  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Crawford  expressing  his  cordial  concur- 
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rence.  The  commissioners  were  heard  m 
snpport  of  the  petition,  which  wae  granted. 
The  call  was  accordingly  sustained,  and 
the  clerk  instntcted  to  transmit  it  to  the 
derk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Melrose,  with 
reasons  for  translation,  and  an  extract  of 
the  presbytery's  minute.  The  presbytery 
haying  been  informed  that  Melrose  pres- 
bytery wonld  also  meet  to-day,  it  was 
agreed  to  intimate  to  that  presbytery  by 
telegraph  that  the  call  to  Mr.  Parian e 
had  been  sustained,  and  request  a  meeting 
of  presbytery  to  be  held  early  in  January. 
Commissioners  from  Kinghofn  laid  on  the 
table  a  petition  for  a  moderation  there. 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Houston  appoint^  to  preach  at  Kinghom, 
and  modera^  in  a  call,  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th  January — worship  to  begin  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock.  Mr.  R.  C.  Inglis,  student, 
was  examined  on  Latin  by  Mr.  Martin, 
on  Greek  by  Mr.  Hyslop,  and  on  Hebrew 
by  Mr.  Hardie  ;  he  was  also  examined  on 
Church  History  and  Dick's  Lectures  on 
Theology;  all  which  examinations  were 
sustained.  Appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  studies  of  Mr. 
Inglis — ^yiz.  Messrs.  Hardie,  Scott,  Hous- 
ton, and  Brownlee — ^Mr.  Brownlee,  con- 
vener. Agreed  also  that  Mr.  Inglis  appear 
at  the  meeting  of  the  presbytery  in  April, 
and  deliver  a  homily  on  2  Cor.  v.  18.  Ap- 
pointed the  annual  missionary  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Leven,  next  ordinary  meeting 
of  presbytery— Mr.  Brownlee  to  give  the 
address,  and  Messrs.  Brown  and  Inglis  to 
conduct  the  devotional  exercises.  Read  a 
communication  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, containing  the  rates  of  the  con- 
gregations in  the  presbytery  for  the  Synod 
Fund.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  congregations  had 
paid  the  rates,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  congregations 
to  the  subject  that  had  not  given  any  re- 
port of  payment. 

Lcmark, — ^This  presbytery  met,  December 
8th,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Bev.  Alex. 
Banks,  A.M.,  moderator.  Mr.  M'Lean, 
convener  of  the  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  read  a  statement  of  what  had 
been  done  by  the  churches  of  the  presby- 
tery for  the  Stipend  Augmentation  Fund, 
made  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  contribu- 
tions for  the  Synod  Fund,  and  the  col- 
leotion  for  the  Aged  Ministers'  Fund. 
Agreed  at  next  meeting  to  nominate  an 
elder  to  represent  the  presb/tery  at  the 
Mission  Board  for  the  four  years  ending 
May  1873.  Mr.  Peter  H.  Russel,  student 
of  the  fifth  year,  gave,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  presbytery,  an  account  of  the 
lectures  which  he  had  heard  during  last 
session  of  the  Divinity  Hall.  Bead  peti- 
tion from  the  session  of  the  South  Con- 


gregation, Biggar,  requesting  advice  in 
regard  to  a  dispute  long  pendine  between 
them  and  the  session  of  the  Moat  Park 
congregation  of  the  same  place,  about  a 
legacy  of  £1000,  left  for  educational  pur- 
poses to  the  kirk-session  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Biggar»  Agreed 
that  the  petition  Ue  on  the  table  till  next 
meeting,  and  that  notice  to  this  effect  be 
sent  to  the  session  of  the  Moat  Park  con- 
gregation. Appointed  next  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Sab- 
bath of  January  1869. 

Lancashire, — ^A  special  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
25th  November,  at  Grange  Boad,  Birken- 
head, for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Ban- 
natyne,  preacher.      Mr.  Bannatyne  had 
received  a  commission  and  appointment 
to  Takaka,  New  Zealand,   by  the  Free 
Church  Colonial  Committee,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Barclay,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  said  colony.    At  the  ordination 
service,   the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Leod,   Birken- 
head, preached;  the  Bev.  Wm.  Graham 
put  the  questions  of  the  formula,  and 
offered  the  ordination  prayer;  the  Bev. 
James  Towers  gave  the  charge  to  Mr. 
Bannatyne,  and  in  name  of  the  presby- 
tery commended  him  to  the  grace  of  God 
in  his  distant  sphere  of  labour. — Mount 
Pleasant,  Liverpool,  Bth  December, — The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  presbytery 
was  held  here  to-day — the  Bev.  W.  M. 
Taylor,  A.M.,  moderator  ;iro  tern.    The 
Rev.  Robert  Black,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Hamilton,  the  Bev.  William  Huie,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Stirling,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Scott,   Home    Secretary,*  being   present, 
were  invited  to  correspond.    An  interest- 
ing report  was  received,  from  Mr.  Bruce, 
missionary,  about  the  progress  of  his  work 
at  Lumley  station.     The  presbytery  re- 
ceived this  report  with  approbation,  and 
agreed  to  send  it  forward,  as  requested,  to 
the  Home  Mission  Board.    A  petition  was 
presented   from    the   new   congregation, 
Blackburn,  praying  the  presbytery  to  ap- 
point one  of  its  number  to  preside  in  an 
election  of  elders,  that  a  session  might  be 
formed  to  superintend  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  church.    After  some  explanations 
by  the  clerk,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Fraser  about  the  progress  made  to- 
wards a  satisfactory  transference  of  the 
Mount  Street  property  from  Si.  George's 
to  the  new  congregation,  it  was  agreed  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  ap- 
point the  Key.  H.  T.  Howat  to  preside  in 
the  election  of  three  elders  on  the  last 
Sabbath  of  December.    Took  np  the  call 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  William  Thomson  of 
Burton-on-Trent,  by  the  congregation  of 
Kirkmuirhill.    The  Bev.  Bobert  Black  ap- 
peared as  commissioner  from  BLirkmuir- 
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liiU ;  the  Ber.  J.  Thomson  of  Birkenhead, 
iDd  Mr.  Wilkins,  elder  in  Barton,  ap- 
peared for  the  Burton  congregation. 
Reeaona  for  Mr.  Thomaon'a  translation, 
with  answeri  thereto,  were  read.  The 
Ber.  James  Mnir  asked  some  questions 
regarding  Kirkmuirhill,  to  which  the  Rev. 
B.  Black  gave  ami  table  replies.  Dr.M^Leod 
aad  Mr.  Black  asked  questions  regarding 
Butoo,  to  which  the  Ber.  J.  Thomson 
replied.  After  which  the  Bev.  William 
ThomaoD,  being  called  npon  to  give  his 
decjaion,  intimated  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  to  Kirkranirfaill.  Thereupon  thepres- 
byterj  agreed  to  dissolve  the  connection 
between  Mr.  Thomson  and  the  Burton 
chnxeh,agd  translate  him  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Hamiltoo.  The  Bev.  A.  M.  Dairy mple 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  Barton  church 
vacant  on  Sabbath  next,  and  the  clerk  was 
inf  tmcted  to  procure  a  supply  of  preachers. 
The  clerk  intimated  that  be  had  received 
a  donation  of  £50  from  Bobert  Uannay, 
Esq,  of  Ulverstone,  for  presbytery  work  ; 
and  cordial  thanks  were  g^ven  to  Mr. 
Hannay  for  his  generous  gift.  In  room  of 
the  Bev.  James  Towers,  the  clerk  read  a 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Stipend  Aug- 
mentation. A  large  meeting  of  ministers, 
eldeiv,  and  managers  had  been  held  in 
Liverpool  on  the  Ist  of  December,  and 
arraagementa  had  been  made  for  bringing 
the  subject  before  all  the  congregations 
at  an  earlj  date.  Dr.  M*Leod  and  Mr. 
Graham  examined  Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Jameson 
in  the  proft^sors'  lectures,  delivered  at 
last  meeting  of  the  Divinity  Hall.  The 
examination  was  cordially  sustained,  and 
Mr.  Jameson  was  encouraged  to  prosecute 
his  studies.  Mr.  Bodger,  who  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Kilmarnock  Presby- 
tery, was  placed  under  the  Western  Com- 
mittee for  the  Superintendence  of  Students. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Bootle, 
the  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  arrange  the  financial  business  of  the 

Sesbytery:  the  Ber.  J.  Thompson,  J. 
uir.  Dr.  MO-eod,  W.  G.  Fraser,  W,  M. 
Taylor,  ministers,  with  Messrs.  Stitt,  Bell, 
and  M*Kerrow,  elders.  It  was  agreed  to 
hold  the  meetyigs  alternately  in  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool.  Next  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Brunswick  Street,  Manchester,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  January  1869. 

NemeastU — ^Thia  presbytery  met  on  the 
1st  December—The  Ber.  B.  Leitch,  mode* 
rator  vro  Icm.  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Miller  pre- 
aented  certificates  from  Professors  Eadie 
and  Cairns,  attesting  his  attendance  at 
the  late  aessioiv  of  the  Divinity  Hall,  and 
the  usual  exercises  were  prescribed  to 
him.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bev. 
W.  I/auder,  thanking  the  presbytery  for 
their  sympathy  with  nim  in  his  affliction, 
and  intimating  that  his  sight  was  some- 


what improved.  An  application  from  the 
congregation  of  Blackhill  to  the  Home 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  a 
grant  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  present 
increased  expenditure  was  transmitted  and 
recommended.  It  was  stated  that  Union 
Church,  Sunderland,  was  about  to  erect  a 
new  place  of  worship,  and  an  application 
for  a  grant  from  the  Permanent  Loan 
Fund  was  transmitted  and  recommended. 
Mr.  Laurie,  at  present  located  in  Gates- 
head, presented  a  report  of  the  station, 
which  indicated  considerable  increase 
both  in  the  attendance  and  the  contribu- 
tions, and  it  was  agreed  to  forward  the 
report  to  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  and  to  request  a  grant 
on  behalf  of  the  station  for  nex!t  half-year. 
The  consideration  of  evangelistic  effort 
was  resumed,  and  it  was  agreed  to  devote 
a  portion  of  next  meeting,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  January  1869,  commencing  at 
12'30  P.U.,  to  conversation  on  the  work  of 
God  in  the  respective  churches  of  the 
presbytery. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  Tuesday,  1st  Decem- 
ber. The  presbytery  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  anent  Sabbath  observance: 
^  Attention  having  been  called  to  certain 
forms  of  Sabbath  desecration  practised  or 
imminent  within  its  bounds,  this  presby- 
tery deems  it  fitting  to  renew  its  testimony 
to  the  continued  obligation  and  blessed 
influence  of  the  Lord's  day.  Strongly  dis- 
approves (except  in  cases  of  necessity 
and  mercy)  of  all  trafficking  and  travel- 
ling on  that  sacred  day,  whether  by  omni- 
bus, railway,  steamboat,  or  othenv'ise,  and 
recommends  to  the  sessions  under  its  care 
to  use  all  diligence  in  the  oversight  of 
their  rc^ective  congregations,  to  guard 
the  members  against  such  breaches  of  the 
divine  commandment.'  Mr.  Glen  having 
accepted  a  call  to  Mitchell  Street,  Beith, 
his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place 
on  the  15th.  Called  for  report  of  amouuts 
contributed  to  Synod  Fund,  when  it  was 
found  twenty-three  had  paid  the  full  rate. 
The  clerk  was  instructed  to  write  those 
who  had  not  reported.  Next  ordinary 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Paisley  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  January. — The  presbytery  met 
again  at  Beith  on  the  15th  December,  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Glen  as  colleague  to 
Dr.  Meikle.  Mr.  Henderson  of  Millport 
preached,  Mr.  William  Johnstone  of 
Alexandria  ordained,  and  Mr.  Elder  of 
Paisley  addressed  the  congregation. 

CALLS  MODERATED. 

Burntisland. — The  Bev.  James  Parlane, 
A.M.,  Hawick,  called  on  the  lOch  Novem- 
ber, to  be  colleague  and  successor  of  the 
Bey.  David  Crawford. 
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Findochtyy  Banffahire. — Mr.  W.  Watson, 
preacher,  called  on  the  23d  NoTember. 

Chimside.  —  Mr.  William  Rutherford, 
preacher,  called  25th  November. 

Aytonj  West. — Mr.  William  Wilson, 
preacher,  called  on  the  2l8t  December, 
to  be  colleague  and  successor  of  the  Ber. 
J.  Stark. 

Glasgow,  Gorbals.—ThQ  Rev.  W.  H. 
Murray,  Ardrossan,  called  on  the  25th 
November  to  be  colleague  and  successor 
to  the  Rev.  David  Macrae. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Beith,  MitcJiell  SlreeL^Mr.  Henry  Glen, 
preacher,  ordained  15th  December,  as  col- 
leagne  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Meikle. 


Mr.  John  Bannatjne,  preacher,  or- 
dained at  JJirkenhead  on  the  25th  Novem* 
ber  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Takaka  and 
Golden  Bay,  province  of  Nelson,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Zealand. 


MuKiFiCEKT  LiBBRALiTT. — ^Mrs.  Archer, 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Archer  of  Ozendon 
Chapel,  London,  has  transmitted  to  onr 
Synod  treasurer  the  sum  of  £1500,  for  the 
founding  of  two  scholarships  of  £30  each, 
to  be  given  to  two  of  the  missionary  stu- 
dents of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  to  be  called  'The  Archer  Scholar- 
ships,* in  memory  of  her  beloved  and 
lamented  husband.  It  is  impossible  to 
withhold  our  admiration  from  such  a  touch- 
ing instance  of  conjugal  reverence  and  love. 


PRESBYTERIANISM  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION. 

In  so  far  as  scriptural  argument  is  concerned,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  clearly 
in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  as  opposed  to  Episcopacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Congregationalism  on  the  other ;  and  as  regards  the  working 
of  the  system,  we  are  equally  satisfied  that  the  advantages  are  on  the  same  side.  In 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  securing  a  competent  sustenance  for  the  gospel 
miniHtty,  and  for  training  a  succession  of  young  men  to  occupy  the  places  of 
those  who  from  time  to  time  are  removed  by  death,  as  well  as  in  the  facilities  for 
extending  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad,  the  advantages  of  Presbyterian  organi- 
zation are  so  conspicuous,  that  both  Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists  have  been 
eager  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  book.  In  their  *  Unions,'  and  *  District  Associa- 
tions,' and  *  Church  Congrtsses,'  the  Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists  seek  to 
make  up  for  the  imperfections  of  their  respective  systems  ;  and,  with  the  view  of 
wiping  away  the  reproach  under  which  they  lie,  because  of  the  scandalously  in- 
adequate stipends  of  their  ministers,  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a  proposal  for 
organizing  a  sustentation  or  supplementary  fund,  not  only  among  the  Independents 
and  Baptists  of  England,  but  also  among  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  alleged  that  Presbyterianism  lags  behind.  As  com- 
pared with  Congregationalism,  it  is  averred  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  fails  to  adapt  itself  to  times  and  circumstances,  and  does  not  readily 
enlist  the  popular  sympathies.  In  support  of  this  allegation,  we  are  pointed  to  the 
discussions  which  take  place  in  the  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union,  Bap- 
tist associations,  and  church  congresses.  At  these  meetings  papers  are  read  and 
conferences  held  on  the  ^  best  way  of  reaching  the  lapsed  masses,'  the  *  relation  of 
children  to  the  church,'  the  *  character  of  modern  literature,'  the  '  tendency  of  philo- 
sophical speculations/  and  the  '  most  approved  modes  of  preaching,'  etc.  In  further 
corroboration  of  this,  we  are  pointed  to  the  movements — outside  the  church 
organization — that  are  being  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  the  view 
of  promoting  the  revival  of  religion.  Now  let  us  see  what  this  objection  is  worth. 
Is  there  anything  in  Presbytery  to  prevent  its  constituent  members  from  discussing 
at  any  length  such  questions  as  those  referred  to  ?  Is  there  anything  so  rigid  in 
its  forms  of  process,  that  the  brethren  may  not  originate  and  carry  through  with 
success  a  scries  of  revival  meetings  in  connection  with  all  the  congregations  in  the 
bounds?  On  the  contrary,  we  hold,  that  just  as  the  great  end  of  the  gospel 
ministry  is  to  revive  religion, — ^to  strengthen  the  work  of  grace  in  the  heiulfi  of 
those  who  have  already  believed,  and  to  secure  for  it  an  entrance  into  those  hearts 
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from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  excluded, — so,  each  Bession  is  a  committee  for  pro- 
niotiDg  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  congregation  of  which  it  has  the  spiritual 
oversight,  and  each  presbytery,  in  a  given  district,  is  a  standing  committee  for  the 
63JXIC  important  purpose.  It  matters  not  to  our  argument  that  presbyteries  have 
not  given  themselves  very  earnestly  to  the  special  work  of  meeting  the  circum- 
stances of  society  in  modem  times.  It  may  be,  that  the  presbyteries  and  synods  of 
all  the  Presbyterian  churches  have  given  themselves  too  exclusively  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  business  details,  instead  of  turning  their  united  strength  and  variety  of 
^litA  to  awakening  the  careless  and  converting  the  ungodly.  After  all  these  admis- 
sions, our  position  remains  unassailable.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment has  in  itself  an  adaptation  for  all  kinds  of  Christian  work,  and  the  responsibility 
of  applying  its  machinery  in  a  right  way  lies  on  those  who  acknowledge  its  divine 
aatbority.  It  is  unnecessary,  we  trust,  to  say  more  in  the  way  of  pleading  for  the 
employment  of  the  power  that  belongs  to  Presbyterian  organization,  in  order  to 
silence  its  enemies,  and  to  guard  the  people  from  the  unprofitable  and  dangerous 
teaching  of  those,  who,  with  all  their  good  intentions  and  zeal,  may  not  be  qualified 
to  act  as  instructors  of  others.  In  speaking  thus,  however,  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  rest  satisfied  with  urging  the  apostle^s  qualification,  that  a  bishop 
is  not  to  be  a  *  novice' — that  is,  one  newly  converted.  Our  zeal  must  go  farther 
than  sneering  at  the  well-intended  efforts  of  earnest  men,  who,  in  their  own  place 
and  under  experienced  guidance,  may  be  eminently  serviceable.  If  not  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  is  attacked,  let  us  ourselves  mount  the  ram- 
parts and  serve  the  guns.     *  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  0  Zion !' 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  from  the  presbyterial  reports,  that  the  revival  of 
religion  is  assuming  the  importance  to  which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  NOTES. 

The  Free  Church, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Prcsbytciy  of  the  Free 
('hurch,  the  Rev.  Moody  Stuart  proposed  that  the  following  overture  anent  union 
be  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  : — 

'  Whereas,  in  the  proposals  and  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
Union  of  Churches,  from  the  commencementr  of  negotiations  in  1863  till  last 
^ieucral  Assembly,  it  was  never  called  in  question  that  the  Confession  of  Faith 
embodies  the  rightfulness  of  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  (as  distinguished 
from  its  endowment),  or  intimated  that  the  basis  of  Union  was  to  rest  in  any 
manner  on  the  assumed  absence  of  the  Establishment  principle  from  the  Confes- 
sion, more  particularly  no  such  intimation  having  been  given  in  18G7,  when  the 
Assembly  was  asked  virtually  to  sanction  the  Articles  of  Agreement ;  and  whereas 
in  last  General  Assembly  it  was  maintained  by  more  than  one  member  of  the 
Union  Comnaittee,  with  the  expressed  or  apparent  concurrence  of  the  convener  and 
other  members,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  contains  no  binding  statement  of  the 
riglitfulness  of  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  :  It  is  humbly  overtured  by  this 
Presbytery  to  the  Venerable  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, to  instruct  the  Committee  on  Union,  that  in  their  negotiations  they  are  not 
irarranted  either  to  set  aside,  as  of  no  binding  force,  the  passages  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  in  which  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  is  implied  so  manifestly  and  so 
necessarily,  that  they  are  void  of  meaning  without  it,  or  to  assume  that  the  Con- 
feasion  does  not  clearly  lay  down  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  the  Christian 
religion.' 

The  object  of  the  overturist  seems  to  be,  to  secure,  that  while  the  question  of 
endowments  may  be  held  to  be  an  open  question  in  negotiating  for  union,  the 
Estabhshed  Church  principle  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  In  support 
of  the  transmission  of  the  overture,  Mr.  btuart  delivered  a  very  elaborate  speech, 
but  he  failed  altogether  to  bring  out  what  he  means  by  the  Establishment  principle, 
spart  from  endowments.  If  his  reference  to  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Con- 
fearion  of  Faith  be  worth  anything,  he  will  find  himself  in  conflict,  not  only  with 
United  Presbyterians,  but  with  the  great  majority  of  his  own  brethren.  The 
n^ost  interesting  part  of  the  debate  was  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Guthrie.    When 
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Dr.  Begg  quoted  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  delivered  prior  to  the 
Disruption,  and  endeavoured  to  show  off  his  (Dr.  Guthrie's)  inconsistency,  he  met 
Dr.  Begg's  charge  in  the  following  terms. 

With  regard  to  the  speech  Dr.  Begg  had  quoted,  the  doctor  proceeded  to  say  that 
the  circumstances  of  tne  case  were  totally  altered.  In  what  position  had  he  heen 
then  ?  He  had  been  in  liie  position  of  a  man  defending  Establishments  against 
the  assaults  of  Yoluntaries  who  wished  to  pull  down  an  Establishment  which,  he 
believed,  stood  independent  of  the  royal  supremacy  and  of  the  civil  power,  and  was 
pQBsessed  of  all  the  spiritual  liberties  of  the  church ;  and  unless  he  had  believed 
that,  he  would  not  have  been  on  that  platform  and  made  that  speech.  But  times 
brought  round  a  different  state  of  matters,  and  after  the  suspension  of  the  Strath- 
bogie  ministers,  he  found  he  had  been  under  an  entire  delusion.  Interpreted  as 
the  law  was  by  the  Court  of  Session,  backed  by  Parliament,  he  found  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  not  a  church  that  could  carry  out  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
he  ceased  to  be  her  defender.  He  did  not  say  he  was  consistent,  but  he  would  con- 
clude with  the  words  of  Hallam,  who  said  that  men  who  boasted  of  their  con- 
sistency were  unfitted  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  because  they  must  shut 
their  eyes  to  many  new  facts,  and  their  ears  to  many  new  arguments,  and  they 
would  generally  be  found  bigoted  and  intolerant. 

We  thank  Dr.  Guthrie  for  this  statement.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Mr. 
Gladstone's  autobiography ;  and  when  our  readers  are  reminded  by  any  enemy  of 
union,  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Free  Church  leaders,  let  them  put  the  charge  to 
-  silence  by  this  explanation :  If  we  defend  our  friend  so  long  as  we  believe  liim 
trustworthy,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  praise  him  after  finding,  to  our  cost, 
that  he  is  a  traitor.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  such  a  change.  By  the  casting 
vote  of  the  moderator,  the  presbytery  resolved  not  to  transmit  the  overture ;  hut 
the  debate  was  not  promising,  so  far  as  the  prospects  of  an  early  union  are  con- 
cerned. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Presbytery  of  the  Free  Church,  the  Rev.  N.  L. 
Walker,  Dysart,  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would  move  as  follows  :— 
*  The  Free  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  being  more  than  ever  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  vital  importance  of  the  great  principle  for  which  the  Christians  of  Scotland 
have  so  often  had  to  contend  and  suffer,  viz.  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
church  within  its  own  province  to  freedom  from  civil  control,  and  observing  that 
not  only  is  this  principle  being  decried  in  our  most  influential  places,  but  its  opposite 
— the  duty  of  the  church  to  submit  itself  to  the  ruling  of  the  State — is  proclaimed 
to  be  the  very  keystone  of  our  liberty,  would  humbly  overture  the  General  Assembly 
to  give  forth,  in  some  emphatic  form,  a  fresh  testimony  in  favour  of  Christ's  sole 
supremacy,  and  to  express  its  strong  condemnation  of  whatever  may  be  regarded 
as  involving  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  support  of  systems  which  are  essentially 
Erastian.'  The  discussion  on  this  overture  wiU  go  so  far  to  counteract  the  mis- 
representations of  Dr.  Begg  and  his  friends. 

Established  Church. — Since  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  last, 
the  question  of  patronage  has  been  agitated  in  the  presbyteries,  and  while  the  pre- 
sent law  has  been  very  generally  complained  of,  there  has  been  no  agreement  as  to 
a  remedy  for  the  existing  evil.  In  the  debate  on  this  question  in  the  Metropolitan 
Presbytery  a  marked  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed — one  party  being  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  modification  of  the  present  law,  and  another  party  being  desirous  to 
allow  matters  to  remain  as  they  are.  Mr.  Stewart  of  Liberton  and  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  if  they  press  this  question  in  a  Reformed  Parliament,  the  result  may 
be — not  the  abolition  or  modification  of  the  law  of  patronage — but  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wise  course  is  *  rather  to  bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others  that  they  know 
not  of.'  Mr.  Gumming,  who  rivals  Bishop  Colenso — not  in  unsound  doctrine,  but  in 
arithmetic — made  some  interesting  historical  statements  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
*He  had  drawn  up  a  statement,'  he  said,  *  of  the  disputed  settlements  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  found  there  had  been  something  like  750.  Of 
that  number  about  sixty-three  only  took  place  before  the  revival  of  patronage  in 
the  year  1712.  Since  1843  there  had  been  forty-eight  cases  of  disputed  settle- 
ment.    If  these  forty -eight  cases  of  disputed  settlement  cost  on  an  average  £600 
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apiccCf  there  must  have  been  an  expenditure  under  this  Act  of  £24,000  since  1843. 
If  the  average  was,  as  was  more  likely,  £800  apiece,  they  had  spent  on  these,  since 
1843,  £43,400,  which  would  have  endowed  a  whole  presbyteiy  of  the  church. 
Returns  had  been  obtained  by  the  Assembly's  Committee  from  forty-four  presby- 
teries, and  no  fewer*than  thirty  of  these  declared  that,  in  their  view,  it  was  need- 
ful there  should  be  a  modification  of  this  law  of  patronage,  and  only  fourteen 
declared  that  they  thought  the  law  could  stand  still.  In  reply  to  the  argument 
that  the  evils  mentioned  in  the  report  were  not  exclusively  due  to  patronage,  be- 
cause disputed  settlementfi  were  found  in  Dissenting  churches,  he  pointed  to  Hie 
fact  that  since  1843  there  had  scarcely  been  one  case  of  disputed  settlement  before 
the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  while  there  had  not  been  above  six 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.'  As  we  are  not  in  circumstances 
to  verify  this  statement,  Mr.  Cumming  must  be  responsible  for  its  accuracy.  As 
we  have  noticed  on  former  occasions,  we  find  no  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
favouiable  to  popular  election  pure  and  simple,  and  therefore  the  agitation  will 
end  in  smoke.  If  it  succeeds  in  hoodwinking  the  people  for  a  time,  the  end  for 
which  the  question  has  been  introduced  into  the  church  courts  will  be  gained. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society. -^The  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Cbuich  Society  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  December — the  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Ramsay  in  the  chair.  From  the  annual  report  submitted  to  the  meeting,  it 
appeared  that — 

*  I.  In  regasd  to  applications  in  aid  of  endowment  of  bishoprics,  a  claim  for 
£1250  was  admitted  on  the  condition  of  a  similar  sum  being  contributed  from  the 
diooeae  of  Edinburgh.  II.  In  regard  to  grants  in  aid  of  bishops'  incomes,  the  fund 
avaikble  for  this  purpose  was  £477,  9s.  2d.,  and  it  was  proportionately  divided 
according  to  the  rule  which  had  been  adopted — viz.  that  of  ms^ing  up  the  income 
of  the  Primus  to  £600,  and  of  each  of  the  other  bishops  to  £500.  The  result  of 
the  distribution  this  year  has  been  a  nearer  approximation  to  that  standard.  Still 
there  is  only  one  diocese — vis.  that  of  St.  Andrews — in  which  the  Episcopal  inoomo 
has  yet  reached  the  full  £500.  III.  In  regard  to  grants  in  aid  of  endowment  of 
incambencies,  applications  for  such  grants  were  sent  in  to  the  amount  of  £2725. 
The  available  fund,  however,  was  cmly  £837,  Is.  7d.,  which,  divided  amongst 
twenty-three  congregations,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  claims,  produced  a 
sum  equal  to  6s.  per  pound  on  the  amount  claimed.  IV.  In  regard  to  grants  in 
aid  of  clerical  incomes  as  separate  from  Episcopal  incomes :  Under  this  head  of 
eipenditure  the  committee  have  to  report  the  foUowing  items : — a.  A  sum  of  £21 
was  voted  to  each  of  the  deans,  making  in  all  £147.  b.  For  cases  of  retired  allow- 
ances to  incumbents  incapacitated  from  pastoral  duty  by  age  or  infirmity,  the  sum 
of  £85.  c.  For  grants  to  one  assistant  and  seven  diocesan  supernumerary  dergy- 
inen,  the  sum  of  £400.  d.  For  sixty-one  clergymen,  whose  annual  income  has  been 
under  £150,  a  sum  of  £2213,  19s.  4d.  was  voted  towards  carrying  out  the  resolu- 
tion passed  in  1865,  the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  the  annual  incomes  of  the 
clergy  throngbout  the  church  to  a  minimum  of  £150.  The  committee  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  express  their  disappointment  that  this  resolution  they  arc  still  unable 
to  carry  out,  and  that  this  year  they  find  themselves  even  farther  from  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object  than  they  were  in  1865.  They  have  for  four  years  only  paid 
a  percentage  upon  the  proposed  minimum,  and  this  year  the  grant  has  fallen  to 
lOi  8d.  in  the  pound.  The  report  concluded  by  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  church  for 
rapport  of  the  stipend  aid  department  of  the  Society.' 

From  this  report  it  appears,  that  while  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presby- 
terians have  succeeded  in  raising  the  minimum  stipend  of  their  ministers  to  £150, 
the  church  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  instead  of  making  progress  in  that  direction, 
has  gone  back  during  the  past  year.  In  seconding  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  Mr.  Grant  of  Kilgraston  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  society  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  laity ;  and  he  held,  that  if  the  objects  of  the  society  were 
brought  before  their  wealthier  members  in  a  pressing  form,  he  was  sure  that  the 
funds  would  be  forthcoming.  Dean  Ramsay  was  of  opinion,  *■  that  until  there  was 
a  greater  action  of  the  laity  in  the  financial  department,  they  could  never  expect 
eien  to  readi  the  wretched  minimum  of  £150  a  year.  What  they  were  seeking  to 
do,  had  been  done  in  other  churches  by  means  of  the  Voluntary  prmciple.' 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

We  have  read  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  pubUc  life  with  immenBe  satisfaciiou, 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  haire  come  from  its  perusal  is,  that  the  preseut 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  truth,  and,  like  tul  truly 
great  men,  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  in  error.  The  object 
of  this  tractate  is  to  explain  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  led  to 
change  his  opinions  on  the  Irish  Church,  and  on  the  general  question  of  Church 
Establishments  ;  and  this  explanation  the  writer  considers  to  be  due,  not  so  much 
to  his  enemies — for  by  such  a  step  they  will  not  be  reconciled  to  him — ^but  to  those 
many  friends  who  are  proud  to  recognise  him  as  their  leader. 

In  1838  Mr.  Gladstone  published  a  volume,  entitled,  *  The  State  in  its  relations  (n 
the  Chwchy^  of  which  the  distinctive  principle  was  supposed  to  be  that  the  State  had 
a  conscience.  To  put  it  in  his  own  words,  ^  the  true  issue  raised '  in  that  volume 
was  this  :  '  Whether  the  State  in  its  best  condition  has  such  a  conscience  as  can 
take  cognisance  of  religious  truth  and  error.'  This  inquiry  Mr.  Gladstone  met  at 
that  time  in  the  affirmative,  but  during  the  last  thirty  years  events  have  transpired 
which  have  led  him  to  modify  his  opinions.  By  the  discussions  in  Parliament  ou 
the  grant  to  Maynooth,  the  admission  of  Jews  to  political  privileges,  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles'  Bill,  he  was  brought  to  see  that  his  principle  of  endowing  the  truth 
could  be  carried  out  only  at  the  expense  of  political  justice ;  and,  contemporane- 
ously with  the  agitation  of  the  questions  referred  to,  he  has  witnessed  such  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  Establislied  Church,  and  amongst  the  Nonconformists  of  England, 
and  the  Non-^tablished  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  if,  under  certain  contingencies,  disestablishment  should  be  deemed  expedient 
there  is,  in  an  awakened  Christianity,  the  power  of  self-support.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
present  views  on  the  general  question  we  give  in  his  own  words : — 

*'  As  long  as  the  church  at  large,  or  the  church  within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  is 
substantially  one,  I  do  not  see  why  the  religious  care  of  the  subject,  through  a  body 
properly  constituted  for  the  purpose,  should  cease  to  be  a  function  of  Sie  State, 
with  the  whole  action  and  life  of  which  it  has,  throughout  Europe,  been  so  long 
and  so  closely  associated.  But  when,  either  by/  some  revolution  of  institutions 
from  their  summit  to  their  base,  or  by  a  silent  and  surer  process,  analogous  to  that 
which  incessantly  removes  and  replaces  the  constituent  parts  of  the  human  body, 
the  State  has  come  to  be  the  organ  of  the  deliberate  and  ascertained  will  of  the 
community,  expressed  through  legal  channels,  then  the  inculcation  of  a  religion 
can  no  longer  rest,  in  full  or  permanent  force,  upon  its  authority.  When,  in^iddition 
to  this,  the  community  itself  is  split  and  severed  into  opinions  and  communions,  which, 
whatever  their  concurrence  in  the  basis  of  Christian  belief,  are  hostile  in  regard  to 
the  point  at  issue,  so  that  what  was  meant  for  the  nation  dwindles  into  the  private 
estate^  as  it  were,  of  a  comparative  handful,  the  attempt  to  maintain  an  Established 
Church  becomes  an  error  fatal  to  the  peace,  dangerous,  perhaps,  even  to  the  life  of 
civil  society. 

*  But  does  it  follow  from  all  this  that  the  tone  of  moral  action  in  the  State  should 
be  lowered  ?  I,  who  may  have  helped  to  mislead  serious  and  sober  men  by  an 
over-hasty  generalization,  would  now  submit  what  seems  to  me  calculated  to  re- 
assure the  mind.  I  make  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years.  During 
those  years,  what  may  be  called  the  dogmatic  allegiance  of  the  State  to  religion  has 
been  greatly  relaxed,  but  its  consciousness  of  moral  duty  has  been  not  less  notably 
quickened  and  enhanced.  I  do  not  say  this  in  depreciation  of  Christian  dogma. 
But  we  are  still  a  Christian  people.  Christianity  has  wrought  itself  into  the  public 
life  of  fifteen  hundred  years. 

'  It  is,  then,  by  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretic  test  that  our  Establishments 
of  religion  should  be  tried.  An  Establishment  that  does  its  work  in  much,  and  hnn 
the  hope  and  likelihood  of  doing  it  in  more ;  an  Establishment  that  has  a  broad  and 
living  way  open  to  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  people;  an  Establishment  that  can  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  present  by  the  recollections  and  traditions  of  a  far>reachin^ 
past ;  an  Establishment  able  to  appeal  to  the  active  zeal  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  respect  or  scruples  of  almost  the  whole,  whose  children  dwell 
chiefly  on  her  actual  living  work  and  service,  and  whose  adversaries,  if  she  h»3 
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them,  are  in  the  main  content  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  future  for  them  and 
their  opLoions, — such  an  EstabliBhment  should  surely  be  maintained.  But  an  Estab- 
lishment that  neither  does,  nor  has  her  hope  of  doing  work,  except  for  a  few,  and 
those  few  the  portion  of  the  community  whose  claim  to  public  aid  is  the  smallest  of 
all ;  an  Establishment  severed  from  the  mass  of  the  people  by  an  impassable  gulf, 
and  by  a  wall  of  brass ;  an  Establishment  whose  good  offices,  could  she  offer  them, 
would  be  intercepted  by  a  long  unbroken  chain  of  painful  and  shameful  recollections ; 
an  Establishment  leaning  for  support  upon  the  extraneous  aid  of  a  State,  which 
becomes  discredited  with  the  people  by  the  very  act  of  lending  it, — such  an  Estab- 
lishment will  do  well  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  creed,  to  divest  itself, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  of  gauds  and  trappings,  and  to  commence  a  new  career,  in  which, 
renouncing  at  once  the  credit  and  the  discredit  of  the  civil  sanction,  it  shall  seek  its 
strength  from  within,  and  put  a  fearless  trust  in  the  message  that  it  hears  J* 

From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  as  yet  a  convert  to 
what  we  regard  the  Voluntary  principle;  but  in  so  far  as  the  general  question  is 
concerned,  he  has  come  down  from  the  high  platform  of  principle,  and  now  rests 
the  matter  on  political  expediency.  During  the  heat  of  the  Voluntary  controversy 
in  Scotland,  the  late  Rev.  Professor  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  published  a  tract 
imder  the  title — ^if  we  remember  aright — of  the  *  Financial  I^aw  of  Christ's  House,' 
in  which  he  demonstrated,  that  the  support  of  the  gospel  by  the  members  of  the 
Christian  church  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and  that  obedience  to  that  law  is  required 
of  Christ's  disciples,  as  much  as  submission  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  and  the  Ijord's  Supper.  Now,  the  recognition  of  this  ordinance  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  bring  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  him  in  his  views, 
to  close  with  a  scriptural  Voluntaryism ;  and  the  republication  of  that  tract  in  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs  would,  we  believe^  prove  eminently  serviceable.  For  the 
younger  members  of  our  congregations  it  is  desirable  that  greater  prominence 
should  be  given  to  that  distinctive  principle  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 


MR.  MORLEY  AND  THE  LIBERATION  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  for  Bristol,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  William  Edwards, 
Esq.,  treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion,  in  which  he  requests 
that  his  name  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  executive  committee  of  that  society. 
In  this  communication  Mr.  Morley  expresses  his  *  undiminished  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  work  in  which  the  society  is  engaged ;  in  indoctrinating  the  public  mind 
with  sound  views  as  to  the  true  and  separate  functions  of  Church  and  State  ;  up- 
holding the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  promoting  and  stimulating 
the  growth  oi  public  opinion,  which  renders  inevitable  great  changes  in  the  relation 
of  civil  government  to  the  religious  communities  of  the  country.'  He  has  difficulty, 
however,  in  accepting  the  third  branch  of  the  object  of  the  Liberation  Society  re- 
specting *  the  secularization  of  all  national  property  held  in  trust  for  the  churches.' 
He  is  not  prepared  to  pledge  himself  to  accept  no  settlement  '  which  does  not 
involve  seculamation  ;  *  and  he  has  found,  practically,  that  this  proposal  of  secu- 
larization '  is  an  offence  to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  entertain 
favourably  the  idea  of  separation.*  He  has  no  wish  ^  to  see  a  scheme  originated 
for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England*  similar  to 
tliat  prepared  for  Ireland.  His  conviction  is  that  changes  are  impending,  but  *  they 
^ill  come  from  within  rather  than  from  without — from  the  awakened  intelligence 
and  conviction  of  those  whose  religious  life  will  no  longer  bear  restraint  and  hin- 
drance, and  who  will  demand  changes  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  nation. 
It  was  so  in  the  great  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  it  is  so  in  reference 
to  the  Church  of  England.* 

Such  is  the  vindication  that  Mr.  Morley  gives  of  his  concession  to  the  Church 
party,  in  order  to  secure  his  election  for  Bristol.  He  is  prepared,  it  appears,  to 
accept  of  disestablishment  without  insisting  on  disendowment.  Now  to  such  terms 
there  is  not  an  Established  Church  in  the  country  that  would  not  most  readily 
agree.  The  possession  of  State  revenues  without  State  control  would  be  welcomed 
as  a  millennium.     A  hun'^lrcJ  times  rather  would  we  liave  things  as  they  are  than  a 
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cbangc  of  this  sort.  Instead  of  being  a  step  in  advance,  it  would  be  a  step  backwards, 
and  would  involye  us  in  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  Popery.  As  to  Mr.  Morley^s 
opposition  to  political  action^  and  his  confidence  in  the  awakened  intelligence  and 
religious  conviction  within  the  Establishment,  all  experience  is  against  him.  Would 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  brought  about  if  there 
had  been  no  political  action,  and  if  the  question  had  been  left  to  the  awakened 
intelligence  of  the  sLaveholders  ?  Would  the  corn  laws  have  been  abolished  if  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League— of  which  Mr.  Morley,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  a  member 
— ^had  decided  on  resting  satisfied  in  seeking  to  enlighten  the  landlords  ?  Where, 
on  the  same  principles,  would  have  been  ministers^  money  in  Ireland,  cfaureh  rates 
in  England,  and  university  tests  in  Scotland  ?  If  there  had  been  no  political  action, 
not  one  of  these  reforms  would  hav«  been  secured.  We  sincerely  trtiBt  that  Mr. 
Morley  has  no  following  among  the  English  Nonconformists,  for  it  would  be  a 
great  calamity  to  find  the  hands  of  the  enemy  strengthened  from  that  quarter. 


THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  NEW  MINISTRY. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  elections  have  been  completed,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
Liberal  party  has  a  majority  of  112  members.  For  the  largeness  of  this  m&jority 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Scotland,  where,  out  of  sixty  members,  no  fewer  than 
fifty -three  are  avowed  supporters  of  Mr.  Grladstone.  Ireland  and  Wales  have  also 
done  well,  though,  as  compared  with  Scotland,  they  hold  a  second  place.  With 
tlie  returns  in  the  English  counties  great  disappointment  has  been  felt  Instead  of 
gaining  ground,  the  Liberals  have  lost  no  fewer  than  twenty  seats  in  the  English 
counties.  If  asked  to  account  for  this,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  this  result  has  been  brought  about  through  clerical  influence  in  country 
distiibts.  All  throughout  the  country,  indeed,  the  church  element  has  regulated  the 
elections.  Where  tliis  element  was  all-powerful.  Conservatives  have  been  returned, 
and  where  it  was  weak.  Liberals  were  returned.  In  Scotland  the  existence  of  the 
Free  Church  has  completely  turned  the  tables ;  and  where  the  Dissenters  are  united 
— whether  in  municipal  or  Parliamentary  elections — Conservatives  and  Churchmen 
are  completely  swamped.  According  to  die  English  Independent^  there  are  in  the 
new  Parliament  ninety-six  members  not  owing  allegiance  to  the  Establishment. 
These  are  classified  as  follows : — Fourteen  Independents,  six  Baptists,  ten  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  nineteen  Unitarians,  eleven  Nonconforming 
Presbyterians,  six  Jews,  and  twenty -six  Roman  Catholics.  This  fact  will  convince 
many  besides  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  old  theories  of  Church  and  State  connection 
are  untenable,  and  cannot  but  have  great  influence  in  the  approaching  discussiona 

The  most  decided  proof  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons 
is,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  resigned,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  accepted  (^oe,  and 
formed  a  ministry,  which  has  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  country. 
Among  other  popular  ministers  in  the  New  Cabinet  we  are  glad  to  recognise  the 
names  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  John  Bright,  the  latter  having  been  appointed 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  is  a  place  for  which — both  from  his  abilities 
and  experience-Mr.  Bright  is  eminently  qualified. 

Our  earnest  prayer  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  all  wisdom  may  rest  on  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  that  *  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  may  be  the  stability  of  our  times  ;^  and  that  the  great  questions 
of  civil  and  reUgious  liberty  which  are  now  before  the  country,  may  have  such  a 
solution  as  will  bring  *  gloiy  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
towards  men.' 
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'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Lord's  revealiiigs  of  himself  to  his 
people  proceed  very  generally  upou  a  similar  principle  of  action.  There 
are  the  disciples  journeying  to  Emmans.  Their  tiioughts  are  full  of  trouble 
and  concern.  They  are  reasoning  and  sad.  The  cloud  sets  upon  their 
connteoances  like  a  brooding  stoma.  We  think  they  are  debating  with 
theiDselyes  the  propriety  6i  the  divine  procedure  in  these  terrible  events. 
Then  they  are  in  no  fit  state  to  receive  their  Master.  Their  quernlousness 
and  pain  of  disappointment  most  first  be  rooted  up,  and  their  hearts  softened 
and  made  hopeful  ere  He  can  give  himself  back  to  their  joy.  And  how 
does  Christ  do  this  ?  By  opening  up  to  them  all  that  was  written  concern- 
ing himself,  and  drawing  out  their  interest,  so  that  they  are  led  to  constram 
£^  saying,  ^  Abide  with  us.'  But  not  till  the  feast  of  fellowship  is  spread, 
and  the  approach  is  made  to  God  for  the  blessiug  that  sanctifies,  does  Jesus 
giVe  himself  to  them.  Then  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  the  Lord. 
In  a  still  more  striking  light  do  we  see  this  truth  in  God's  treatment  of 
Elijah  on  Horeb.  He  is  sent  to  Samaria  to  recover  backsliding  Israel  to  the 
faith  of  their  Jehovah.  He  appears  as  God's  reformer  in  Israel — a  hard 
and  difficult  work  in  any  case,  but  a  peculiarly  arduous  one  among  a  people 
80  down-trodden  as  the  Jews  were  at  this  time.  He  gives  clear  and  distinc- 
tive evidence  of  his  character  on  Carmel's  side.  He  says,  The  peoj)le  will 
now  believe  in  me,  and  return  to  the  God  they  have  forsaken.  The  nation 
vill  lay  itself  prostrate  at  his  feet.  But  ah !  the  sad  mistake.  The  very 
opposite  resnit  ensues.  The  war  becomes  hotter.  Jezebel  threatens  to 
take  away  his  life ;  and  the  people  seem  willing  that  she  should  have  her 
will.  Deeper  calamity  settles  down  upon  the  nation.  Disappointed  and 
heart-sore,  the  prophet  flees  away  into  the  wilderness,  and  casts  himself  down 
nnder  the  juniper  tree,  and  cries,  '  It  is  enough ;  now,  0  Lord,  take  away 
mj  life ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.'  In  this  mood  of  mind  he  was 
in  no  fit  state  to  receive  his  God.  His  back  must  first  be  ploughed,  and  his 
heart  softened,  ere  the  seed  of  happy  life  can  find  an  entrance.  To  this 
Jehovah  addressed  himself.  He  first  fed  him  for  his  journey,  and  then  led 
him  away  into  the  wilderness  of  Horeb,  where  he  sat  down  in  the  cave  as 
petulant  as  ever.  Jehovah  addressed  him  here  in  the  language  of  remon- 
strance: ^What  dost  thon  here,  Elijah?'  To  lie  in  a  cave,  indulging  in 
bitter  upbraidings  of  God  and  man,  is  no  fit  work  for  a  prophet.  His  place 
is  in  the  world  of  men,  standing,  like  a  breakwater,  against  the  waves  of 
darkness,  or  moving  forward,  as  a  pilot  of  God,  in  guiding  his  people  to  rest 
and  blessing.  To  the  summons  the  prophet  answers:  ^I  have  been  very 
jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken 
thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the 
sword  ;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away.' 
He  is  in  no  fit  mood  yet  to  receive  the  gift  of  favour.  God  cannot  give 
himself  to  a  mind  so  full  of  quarrel  with  hmiself  and  his  work.  This  petu- 
lant dejection  must  be  taken  away,  and  the  heart  made  soft  and  hopeful,  ere 
He  can  enter  there  to  abide.  How  wonderfully  God  brings  out  the  spirit  I 
He  says  to  him,  ^  Go  forth,  and  stand  upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord.  And, 
behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains, 
and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
wind :  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earth- 
quake :  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire : 
and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.  And  it  was  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it, 
that  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and  went  out,  and  stood  in  the  enter- 
ing in  of  the  cave.'   He  first  broke  his  heart  by  disclosures  of  infinite  majesty, 
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and  led  him  to  rise  to  himself  as  the  God  of  power,  and  then  spoke  to  him  in 
the  still  small  voice,  by  which  He  entered  in  and  gave  himself  to  the  heart  of 
the  prophet.  The  still  small  voice  of  the  peace  of  God,  the  Mary-salutations 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  only  come  to  us  when  onr  hearts  are  softened  by  sorrow, 
and  our  souls  are  cheered  by  hope.  Only  on  the  soft  bedding  of  a  chastened 
and  expectant  spirit  does  He  cast  that  good  seed,  which  bursts  in  blessing 
and  peace.  And  let  that  frame  of  mind  be  there,  and  He  never  fails  to  giye 
himself  to  it.  When  his  people  are  ready  to  receive  Him,  He  enters  in  with 
the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

This  is  a  world-truth  now,  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  ages  of  apostles  or 
prophets.  There  is  that  man  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  world,  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made.  Things  prospered  with  him.  He  was 
happy  in  the  mercies'  of  God,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  divine  favour.  Bat 
reverses  came  upon  him  thick  and  heavy,  and  carried  him  into  a  sea  of  woe. 
He  says  to  himself,  ^I  cannot  understand  it.  I  am  sure  I  have  been  as 
thoughtful,  as  earnest,  and  as  careful  as  I  ever  was ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all, 
I  feel  myself  in  a  tide  of  extending  adversity.'  He  begins  to  indulge  in  hard 
thoughts  of  men  and  God.  But  that  does  not  improve  matters.  His  troubles 
only  grow  with  his  spreading  fury.  God  comes  to  him  in  the  tempest,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  lire ;  but  still  there  is  no  sense  of  blessing.  Only  when 
the  mind  has  been  chastened  and  cheered  does  the  still  small  voice  come, 
which  ushers  him  to  peace  and  repose.  Or  there  is  that  mother  whose  trea- 
sures have  been  laid  in  the  grave.  Stroke  has  come  upon  stroke,  until  her 
very  soul  has  been  shattered  with  its  disasters.  Hard  thoughts  arise  in 
her  bosom  against  heaven  and  earth.  The  one  is  not  worth  having,  and  the 
other  is  scarce  worth  entering.  There  is  no  God  in  either  for  her  now.  She 
cannot  think  of  Him  who  has  smitten  her  so  sorely.  During  all  this  agita- 
tion and  querulousness  of  spirit,  there  is  no  quietness  to  her  heart.  It  neither 
possesses  itself  nor  its  God.  It  has  only  the  trouble  of  war  upon  it.  It  has 
to  go  through  hard  thinking  or  hard  discipline,  like  Job,  when  he  exclaimed, 
'  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 
Thee:  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes;'  or  Uke 
Isaiah,  ^  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips.' 
Then,  when  softened  by  sorrow  and  cheered  by  hope,  does  God  come  to  it, 
and  speak  in  the  still  small  voice  of  quietness  and  rest.  He  reveals  himself 
in  the  tenderness  of  affectionate  sensibility.  He  gives  himself  to  his  friends, 
as  He  did  to  Mary.    We  remark — 

V.  That  the  return  of  the  Master  is  restoration  to  liberty  and  life. — ^When 
Jesus  said  '  Mary,'  she  turned  herself,  and  exclaimed,  *  Rabboni !  my  Master, 
my  Lord.'  In  this  utterance  she  poured  out  her  whole  soul  with  gladness 
and  joy.  She  had  found  her  Master ;  and  in  Him  had  everything  her  heart 
desired.  She  could  now  again  sit  at  his  feet,  and  learn  of  Him  as  she  had 
done  of  old.  She  could  mim'ster  to  Him  as  she  was  wont,  and  live  in  the 
blessedness  of  his  fellowship.  Now  she  says  to  herself,  My  ear  and  my  heart 
will  again  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  even  with  more  interest  and  joy  than  ever 
I  did  before,  from  the  struggle  I  have  had  to  find  Him.  The  recovery  of 
her  Master  was  to  her  the  restoration  of  life.  All  gloom,  all  disquietude, 
all  tears,  all  sorrow,  all  pain,  were  completely  dispelled ;  and  her  soul  burst 
out  in  glory  and  sunshine.  The  same  truth  appears  in  the  action  of  the 
disciples  who  were  journeying  to  Emmaus.  No  sooner  did  they  know  that 
it  was  the  Lord,  than  they  say  to  one  another,  '  Did  not  our  hearts  bom 
within  us,  while  He  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  opened  to  us  the  Scrip- 
tures ?    And  they  rose  up  the  same  hour  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
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found  the  eleven  gathered  together,  and  them  that  were  with  them,  say- 
ing, The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon.     And  they  told 
what  things  were  done  in  the  way,  and  how   He  was  known  of  them  in 
breaking  of  bread.'    Now  their  sorrow  had  completely  vanished.    They  were 
able  to  return  to  the  brethren,  from  whom  they  had  separated  themselves, 
and  live  in  the  peace  of  their  fellowship.     They  have  got  back  to  liberty  and 
life«    The  principle  is  better  seen  in  the  case  of  Elijah  than  in  either  of 
these.    He  no  sooner  stood  in  the  month  of  the  cave,  saying  in  spirit,  What 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  than  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  '  Go,  return  on  thy 
way  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus ;  and  when  thou  comest,  anoint  Hazael 
to  be  king  over  Syria ;  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be 
king  orer  Israel ;  and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be 
prophet  in  thy  room.    And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  \am  that  escapeth  the 
sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  slay ;  and  him  that  escapeth  the  sword  of  Jehu 
.«ball  Elisha  slay.'    Sad  work  that  for  a  prophet  and  a  reformer  to  do.     He 
is  to  prepare  rods  for  the  chastisement  of  his  people.    Yet  he  does  it  with 
alacrity  and  joy.     The  return  of  God  to  him  in  favour  was  restoration  to 
liberty  and  life.    So  is  it  with  all  his  people.    God  never  comes  near  to  any 
of  them  in  the  peaceful  revealings  of  himself,  after  times  of  adversity,  or 
rending  strokes  of  sorrow,  but  they  get  back  to  a  new  hfe,  or  rather,  to  the 
manner  of  the  old  Christian  life,  elevated  and  beautified*    They  exclaun, 
Rabboni !  and  lay  themselves  at  his  feet. 

Affliction  is  no  unmixed  evil.  The  clouds  and  darkness  in  which  God 
bides  from  us  his  mercy  and  grace  are  not  all  calamity.  They  are  the  best 
things  that  could  come  upon  ns  for  the  season  of  our  life.  The  night,  with 
its  darkness,  is  just  as  essential  as  the  day  with  its  sunshine,  for  the  health 
and  the  happiness  of  our  world.  So  are  the  nights  of  onr  sorrow,  as  well  as 
the  days  of  our  gladness,  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  our  better  life. 
Even  the  storms  which  sweep  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  their  fury  are 
valuable  for  the  well-being  of  creation.  They  carry  away  many  of  the  blast- 
ing plagues  which  would  overwhelm  ua  in  desolation.  So  is  it  with  the 
storms  which  pa«s  over  the  Christian's  souL  They  carry  away  many  of  the 
evils  which  would  bring  upon  him  decay.  But  they  are  no  sooner  past — 
their  work  is  no  sooner  over  and  gone — than  the  sun  beams  out  in  sweeter 
splendour  and  light,  and  we  rejoice  with  higher  delight  than  ever  in  his 
beaaty  and  power.  A  Christian  no  sooner  gets  quit  of  his  agitations,  and 
sorrows,  and  tears,  by  the  home-coming  of  his  Lord  atid  life,  than  he  rises 
into  higher  worth,  and  gives  forth  a  richer  fragrance.  Like  Mary  at  the 
tomb,  he  lays  aside  his  tears,  and  casts  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Christ, 

exclaiming,  Rabboni !  D.  S. 

WestOaldsb. 

THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  PREACHING. 

*IiOrd  Jeans,  daring  the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  preaching  to  this  audience  Thou 
wert  ever  at  the  bottom  of  my  discourses  ;  but  to-day,  at  last,  I  come  more  directly  to 
Thyself;  to  that  divine  face  which  is  daily  the  object  of  my  contemplation  ;  to  those 
sacred  feet  which  I  have  so  often  kissed ;  to  those  loving  hands  which  have  so  often 
blessed  me ;  to  that  life  whose  fragrance  I  have  inhaled  from  my  cradle,  which  my 
boyhood  denied,  which  my  youth  again  learned  to  love,  and  which  my  manhood  adores 
and  preaches  to  every  creature.  O  Father !  O  Master !  O  Lover !  0  Jesus !  help  mo 
more  than  ever,  since  being  nearer  to  Thee  my  audience  must  feel  it,  and  I  must  draw 
from  my  heart  accents  indicative  of  Thy  adorable  proximity.' — Laoo&daibs. 

In  one  important  respect  the  Christian  preacher  resembles  the  Jewish  rabbi. 
The  message  he  delivers  is  drawn,  as  the  rabbi's  '  lessons '  were,  from  the 
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written  word.  He  does  not  find  his  message  in  his  intoitions.  Neither  did 
the  prophet,  whose  proper  successor  he  is.  In  the  prophesying  which  pre- 
ceded the  times  of  the  synagogue,  as  in  that  which  followed, — ^while  the  con- 
dition of  perfectness  in  the  work  has  ever  been  utterance  in  faith,  and  from 
the  heart  and  life, — ^there  has  always  been  an  acknowledged  background, 
beyond  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker,  from  which  the  utterance  should 
be  drawn.  The  only  difference  is  the  extent  and  character  of  that  back- 
ground. The  spirit  of  the  older  prophet,  when  he  was  not  receiving  a 
direct  and  miraculous  message,  when  he  was  simply  searching  into  the  divine 
thoughts,  was  thrown  back  on  some  ^  pattern  on  the  mount,'  on  traditions, 
types,  ceremonial  services,  and  what  little  might  exist  in  his  day  of  written 
Idstory  or  law.  The  spirit  of  the  Christian  preacher,  more  favoured  in 
this  than  his  predecessoi^s,  repairs  to  the  fixed  and  full  shining  of  all  these 
separate  rays  in  Christ,  and  to  his  history  and  doctrine  as  unfolded  in  the 
Bible. 

When  we  come,  therefore,  to  ask  ourselves,  What  is  the  message  of  the 
Christian  prophet  f  there  can  be  but  one  reply  to  this  question.  The  sub- 
ject on  which,  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  he  is  called  to  dilate — ^the  centre  from 
which  he  must  ever  set  forth,  and  to  which  ever  return — ^the  very  substance 
and  life  of  his  preaching,  is  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  written  word.  *  The 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.'  It  is  immaterial  whether  we 
understand  by  these  words  the  testimony  which  Jesus  himself  delivered,  or  the 
testimony  concerning  Jesus  delivered  by  others.  They  are  two  aspects  of  the 
same  reality.  His  own  testimony,  and  that  of  his  servants,  are  one  in  their 
reference  to  Him.  He  is  the  substance,  the  sum,  the  beginning,  and  the  end 
of  prophetic  testimony.  And  through  all  the  ages,  the  theme  and  burden  of 
prophecy,  the  spirit  which  animates  it^  and  is  its  soul  and  life,  is  only,  is 
ever,  this  testimony  concerning  Christ. 

It  is  in  the  Bible,  of  course,  where  we  shall  find  the  first  and  most  con- 
tinuous exhibition  of  this.  Here,  in  the  upper  windings  of  the  river  of 
prophecy,  everything  speaks  to  us  of  Christ.  The  voices  of  its  mighty 
waters,  as  they  roll  their  testimony  onwards,  are  all  for  Him.  *To  Him 
give  all  the  prophets  witness.'  We  may  well  stand  beside  this  fact  for  a 
little,  and  possess  our  souls  with  it.  It  binds  the  past  and  the  present 
together.  It  brings  a  glory  from  inspired  times  upon  the  preaching  of  our 
own.  The  pulpit  takes  up  the  burden  of  the  deserts  and  towns  of  Judea. 
The  theme  of  the  old  prophet  and  of  the  new  is  one.  One  thought,  one  life, 
one  truthj  one  spirit,  flows  in  their  united  utterance.  It  is  the  thought,  the 
truth,  the  life  and  spirit  of  ^  the  testimony  of  Jesus.' 

Writers  on  the  evidences  have  called  our  attention  to  the  wonderful  har- 
mony of  the  inspired  book  in  respect  of  subject.  It  is,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  the  production  of  different  minds.  Its  authors  speak  to  us  out 
of  every  rank — ^I  might  almost  say,  out  of  every  occupation  of  life.  Kings, 
soldiers,  priests,  physicians,  shepherds,  artisans,  tax-gatherers,  and  fishermen 
have  contributed  to  its  pages.  The  mental  culture  of  these  writers  is  of 
the  most  varied  character.  The  highest  accomplishments  of  learning,  the 
simplest  actings  of  childlike  observation,  are  side  by  side.  They  address  us 
in  every  variety  of  mood,  and  style,  and  composition.  Now  calm  and  per- 
suasive, now  stem  and  exacting ;  here  melted  with  human  sorrow,*  there 
burning  with  indignation;  in  short  rugged  sentences,  in  long  logical  dis- 
quisitions ;  in  letters,  sermons,  poems,  biographies,  histories,  travels,  voyages, 
laws,  directions  for  worship,  parables,  visions.  Their  discourse  ranges 
through  all  subjects  which  have  interest  for  the  life  of  man — Ood,  nature. 
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maa's  own  being  and  history,  society,  the  life  that  now  is,  the  life  which  is  to 
come,  the  things  which  inflaence  os,  the  manner  and  effect  of  their  influence, 
and  the  laws,  and  purposes,  and  history  of  Divine  Providence.  They  con- 
template man  in  every  possible  aspect  of  life, — ^now,  as  cowering  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  carse,  now,  as  waxing  into  strength  and  beauty  beneath  the 
blessing.  And  yet,  through  all  this  variety  of  thought,  subject,  character, 
enltore,  and  circumstances,  one  idea  dominates.  In  all  those  manifold  forms 
of  ntterance  there  is  the  beat  of  one  life.  From  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse 
there  is  the  utterance  of  but  one  Yrord.  It  is  the  life  and  truth,  the  doctrine 
and  heart  of  the  Revelation  of  Christ. 

The  prophets  of  the  Bible  were  bom  apart,  lived  apart,  and  testified 
apart.    Great  gulfs  of  time  separate  them.    Moses  was  dead  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  David  sang ;  David  had  slept  with  his  fathers  three 
handred  years  when  Isaiah  prophesied;   from  Isaiah  to  Malachi  we  must 
coont  four  hundred  years ;  from  Malachi  to  Paul  and  John,  four  hundred 
moni    The  separation  ran  through  all  the  circumstances  of  their  prophesy- 
ing.   One  prophesied  in  a  Jewish  prison;   one,  long  after,  in  the  convict 
hkai  of  Patmos ;  Moses  wrote  in  the  desert ;  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  in  Babylon ; 
David  among  the  pastures  and  rocks  of  Judea ;  Paul  in  the  cities  of  Greece 
vA  Rome.     Yet  from  these  so  sundered  prophets,  from  these  so  separated 
TcncB,  from  the 'depths  of  these  so  distant  circumstances  and  ages,  one 
hannoQMMis   utterance  proceeds,  one  truth  continually  unfolds  itself,  one 
tesdaaij  is  borne — ^it  is  ^the  testunony  of  Jesus.' 

The  result  is  the  same  if  we  break  up  the  testimony  into  its  details,  and 
seA  for  these  in  separate  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  separate  portions  are 
all  fall  of  these  details,  and  consequently  full  of  the  prophecy  concerning 
Christ. 

Let  US  confine  bur  attention  for  the  present  to  the  Old  Testament.  Of 
the  details  of  the  testimony  I  select  three.  There  is  the  revelation  of  a 
heavenly  kingdom,  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Father  that  men  should 
enter ;  there  is  the  fact,  that  the  Y^ay  into  this  kingdom  is  by  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin;  and  third,  that  a  provision  has  been  made  for  the  admini- 
Oration  of  this  forgiveness  by  the  sacrifice  and  priesthood  of  his  Son. 
These  are  three  main  facts  in  the  revelation  concerning  Christ.  Christ  is 
himself  a  witness  to  us  of  all  the  three.  What  I  want  you  to  see  just  now 
is,  tiiat  these  facts  have  enshrined  themselves  deeply  in  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy, and  that  that  prophecy,  in  consequence,  and  even  when  not  expressly 
oanung  the  name  of  Christ,  is  full  of  the  testimony  concerning  Him. 

Most  fall  and  ample,  through  all  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  Revelation  of 
the  divme  kingdom.  In  reading  its  pages,  we  are  never  allowed  to  lose 
eight  of  it.  Its  history  of  the  training  of  the  chosen  people  is  the  history  of 
a  training  for  this  very  kingdom.  Ages  before  its  formal  establishment,  the 
people  were  pat  to  school  to  learn  its  secret,  and,  by  miracles  and  direct 
instructions,  were  taught  that  God  himself  was  their  King.  It  is  He  who 
delivers  than  from  bondage ;  it  is  He  who  leads  them  to  battle ;  it  is  He 
vho  enacts  their  laws ;  it  is  He  who  claims  their  loyalty  and  service.  And 
when  at  length,  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  outward  kingdom  is  set  up,  how 
carefully — ^with  what  earnest,  continuous  urgency  from  age  to  age — does  He 
instruct  them,  that  their  kingdom  was  but  a  type  and  witness  of  the  unseen 
and  everlasting  one  I  The  promise  of  this  spiritual  and  divine  kingdom  spans 
the  whole  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  supplies  those  who  worshipped 
nnder  it  with  light  and  hope.  When  the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour  appeared, 
announdi^  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  at  hand,  and  pressing  every  soul  to 
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flee  into  it,  thej  were  simply  continning  and  f alfilling  the  announcement  of 
the  prophets,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  same  reality. 

Passing  to  the  next  detail  of  the  testimony — ^  that  the  way  into  the  hmg- 
dom  is  by  forgiveness^^ — ^with  what  clearness  do  the  prophets  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  proclaim  the  fact !     Isaiah  could  not  prophesy 
till  his  iniquity  was  taken  away.     Jeremiah  gives  this  as  the  glory  of  God's 
people,  that  God  forgives  their  iniquity,  and  remembers  their  sins  no  more. 
The  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  according  to  David,  is  covered  and  unim- 
puted  sin.    Forgiveness  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  Old  Testament  repre- 
sentation! of  God.    The  life  of  man  is  shown  to  be  based  upon  it.    Peace, 
purity,  progress,  are  all  connected  with  the  fact  of  pardon.    I  do  not  stop  to 
quote  the  proofs.    I  ask  you  to  try  to  read  over  the  history  of  the  divine 
dealings  with  the  chosen  people  without  this  light.    It  is  impossible.   Whether 
the  fact  be  stated  in  so  many  words  or  no,  every  prophetic  utterance  in  the 
Old  Testament  comes  from  lips  which  have  been  touched  by  this  *  live  coal 
from  the  altar.'    In  particular  cases,  we  are  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  Father  as  forgiveness  is  going  forth.     Such  a  moment  was  that  when  He 
commanded  the  serpent  to  be  erected.    Such  a  moment  was  that  when  David 
acknowledged  his  transgression,  and  was  restored  to  peace.    Such  moments 
were  those  when  judgments  were  stayed,  and  captivities  came  to  an  end,  and 
prophets  were  raised  up.    All  testified,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is  forgive- 
ness with  God ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  man  needs  forgiveness,  and  that  the 
one  way  into  the  kingdom — which  then,  as  now,  was  righteousness  and  peace 
— was  the  way  of  peace,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  forgiveness. 

Not  less  clearly  is  the  third  fact  borne  witness  to — ^the  divine  provision  for 
the  bestowal  and  administration  of  pardon.  The  Lamb,  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  begins  to  be  revealed  at  the  very  dawn  of  prophecy.  Old 
Testament  revelation  is,  throughout,  leavened  with  the  fact.  Its  institutions 
are  typical  of  it.  Old  Testament  worshippers  feel  that  a  separation  exists  be- 
tween them  and  God.  They  are  continually  expressing  the  consciousness  of 
a  departure  from  his  presence,  which  they  have  no  right  to  retrace.  They 
take  a  lamb  from  their  flock ;  they  offer  the  life  of  thjs  lamb  to  God ;  the 
offering  is  accepted  by  God,  and  the  worshipper  returns  to  his  home  in  peace. 
He  returns  there  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  been  admitted  anew  into 
the  presence  of  God.  The  common  sense  of  man  is  sufficient  to  tell  him  that 
this  transaction,  in  itself  considered — ^that  any  amount  of  such  transactions 
^-could  have  no  virtue  to  procure  this  peace  and  honour.  Some  secret  must 
underlie  it,  some  link  connect  it,  with  the  heart  of  God.  The  secret  is,  that 
it  is  an  appointment  of  God  himself ;  it  is  his  typo  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
In  the  eye  of  God,  it  is  expressive  of  man's  dependence  on  that  sacrifice ;  in 
the  eye  of  the  worshipper,  it  is  the  acknowledgment  that  he  needs  such  a 
sacrifice.  It  is  clear,  explicit  testimony.  Every  time  the  altar  smokes  with 
the  sacrificial  lamb,  the  heart  of  Jewish  worship  testifies  of  that  other,  better 
Lamb — ^the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

And  thus  Hhe  kingdom,'  Uhe  forgiveness,'  and  ^the  sacrifice'  are  borne 
witness  to  in  the  prophesying— oral  and  embodied — of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  these  three — the  kingdom,  the  forgiveness,  and  the  sacrifice — are  essen- 
tial parts  of  that  ^  testimony  of  Jesus '  which  is  the  substance  and  subject- 
matter  of  all  prophecy,  old  or  new. 

The  same  testimony  salutes  us  in  any  single  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  I 
open  the  book  of  J^salms.  The  Psalms  are  full  of  it.  We  touch  here,  indeed, 
the  heart  of  the  prophetic  people.  Their  deepest  convictions,  their  fondest 
aspirations,  find  expression  here.    But  only  consider  the  place  the  Psalms 
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occupy  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  prophetic  word.  We  are  sometimes  invited, 

by  certain  thinkers  of  the  day,  to  contemplate  Christianity  rather  as  the 

termination  and  last  fruits  of  an  old  world  of  life  and  worship,  than  as  the 

beginning  of  a  new  one.    I  adopt,  for  the  sake  of  my  illustration,  this  way  of 

looking  at  the  fact.    Ghri3tianity  is  thus  the  crown  and  topmost  development 

of  Jewish  life ;  the  last  great  birth  and  gift  of  the  prophetic  spirit  through  the 

Jewish  mind.    In  that  case,  the  Gospels  must  be  ranked  as  the  production  Of 

the  maturity  of  that  mind ;  and  the  Psalms — the  utterances  of  generations 

who  lived,  some  of  them,  a  thousand  years  before — will  take  their  place  as 

productions  of  its  youth.    They  are,  in  fact, — ^if  we  fix  their  position  by  the 

paralld  Ughts  of  history, — ^the  ballad  poetry  and  early  songs  of  the  Jews — 

the  first  gropings  of  national  poetry  towards  the  facts  of  human  life  and  j;he 

muTerse.  Bat  how  peculiar,  in  that  case,  is  the  relation  between  these  Psalms 

aod  the  last  development  of  the  nation  which  produced  them  I    We  should 

expect  the  highest  conceptions  of  God  and  the  divme  life  to  be  found  in  the 

New  Testament.    But  they  are  already  present  in  the  Psalms.    Already,  as 

in  no  other  early  songs,  the  latest  reaches  of  thought  and  life  are  attained. 

A  thousand  years  before  the  Saviour  comes,  these  Psalms  are  full  of  Him, — 

fall  of  his  truth,  of  his  Spirit,  his  work,  his  kingdom.    I  do  not  here  refer 

to  the  specially  Messianic  Psalms ;  I  refer  to  the  teaching  and  the  spirit 

which  breathe  through  the  entire  book ;  I  refer  to  the  life  which  it  so  vividly 

portrays.    I  ask  you,  whose  life  at  the  present  day,  amongst  all  the  varieties 

of  human  life  you  know,  is  in  closest  harmony  with  these  Psalms  ?    What 

soul  repairs  to  them,  as  to  no  other  writings,  for  the  rounded  expression  of 

its  deepest  and  maturest  longings  ?    Precisely  and  alone,  the  Christian  soul 

and  life !    In  these  old  Psalms  its  struggles,  its  victories,  and  all  its  elements 

are  anticipated.    And  thus,  hundreds  of  years  before  Jesus  came,  appeared, — 

in  the  early  songs  of  the  prophetic  people, — ^the  very  ideal  and  spirit  of  the 

life  He  came  to  bestow  upon  mankind ;  and  therein,  of  consequence,  a  real 

portion  of  that  testimony — that  full  truth  concerning  Him  and  his  life — 

which  is  the  substance  of  all  prophecy. 

I  have  presented  it  to  you  in  various  forms ;  I  have  sounded  it  at  different 
places.  The  answer  is  the  same.  From  the  first  announcement  of  the 
Woman's  Seed  to  the  full  narration  of  the  Gospels,  it  witnesses  of  Jesus. 
The  promise  rolls  on  from  generation  to  generation,  gathering  at  every  stage 
new  breadth  and  riches :  now  a  Seed,  now  a  Prophet,  now  a  Kingdom ;  then 
a  King,  a  Priest,  a  little  Child,  a  Brother, — all  its  accretions  coming,  as  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  a  tree  do,  from  within  outwards,  and  all  speaking  to  us 
of  Christ. 

And  thus  does  all  inspired  prophecy  testify.  '  The  testimony  of  Jesus'  is 
the  organic  principle  of  all  its  utterances.  Its  Psalms  praise  Him ;  its  pre- 
dictions announce  his  coming ;  its  histories  foreshadow  them ;  its  Gospels 
tell  the  story  of  his  life.  Old  Testament  and  New,  Psahn  and  Gospel,  per- 
sons and  institutions,  worship  and  way  of  life,  all  speak  the  same  language, 
confess  the  same  presence,  breathe  the  same  spirit,  prelude  the  same  person. 
The  base  of  his  throne  is  revealed  covering  the  whole  wide  surface  of  Reve- 
lation ;  and  high  over  all,  and  seated  on  that  throne,  rises  sublime  and  vivid 
the  Form  of  Jesus.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  the  portrayal  of  his  person 
and  character.  The  successive  prophecies,  the  different  forms  of  prophesying, 
blend  into  one  conception  and  commendation  of  that  glorious  Figure  and 
Life.  Him  they  keep  ever  before  their  view.  Him  they  praise,  of  Him  they 
delight  to  speak.  The  story  they  narrate  is  the  story  of  his  love  for  man ; 
the  life  they  depict  is  the  Ufe  to  which  He  is  inviting  man ;  and  that  close- 
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linked  peal  of  admonition,  which  they  ring  ont  upon  oar  ears,  is  the  admoni- 
tion that  there  is  '  none  other  name  given  under  heaven,  by  which  we  can  be 
saved,  bnt  the  name  of  Jesns.' 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  bearing  of  all  this  discussion  on  the  theme  of 
the  Christian  preacher.  I  have  been  trying  to  show  that  ^  the  testimony 
of  Jesns'  was  the  theme  of  the  preachers  of  old,  and  of  all  that  stream  of 
inspired  prophecy  to  which  they  belonged.  I  have  only  now  to  add,  that 
the  same  testimony  mnst  be  the  theme  of  prophecy  uninspired  as  well.  The 
one,  everlasting  theme  of  prophet  and  preacher  is  Christ.  Wanting  this,  no 
ntterance  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  preaching ;  possessing  this,  all  pnlpit 
utterances  are  prophetic.  Whether  the  prophecy  be  before  Christ  or  after, 
is  a  thing  of  no  moment.  Whether  it  is  Wickliffe  or  Peter,  whether  it  is  Lather 
or  Elijah  who  testifies,  we  do  not  stop  to  ask.  The  word  may  be  given  forth 
in  Patmos,  or  in  England.  The  time,  the  place,  the  preacher,  are  jiothing. 
The  thing  of  supreme  importance,  the  one  grand  exclusive  claim,  is,  that  it 
be  witnessing  for  Christ.  This  is  the  burden  of  prophecy.  And  it  is  the 
theme  which  must  possess  and  regulate  all  the  utterances  of  the  modem  pulpit 
This  every  church  may  rightly  claim  from  its  teachers ;  this  every  minister 
must  be  forward  to  yield.  By  this  testimony  he  must  be  guided ;  in  this 
testimony  he  must  labour ;  from  this  testimony  he  must  draw  food  for  his 
own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  people.  Bearing  it  as  the  old  prophets  bare 
it,  he  is  faithful ;  neglecting  so  to  bear  it,  he  is  unfaithful.  In  good  report 
and  in  bad  report,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  from  day  to  day,  in  sermons, 
in  prayers,  this  one  burden  he  is  to  bear,  this  one  word  he  is  to  utter,  this 
one  gospel  he  is  to  preach — '  the  testimony  of  Jesus.'  Christ;  ever  Christ; 
Christ  alone ;  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God  to  man ;  Christ  as  the  realiza- 
tion of  man  before  God ;  Christ  as  King,  and  Priest,  and  Prophet ;  Christ 
as  Head,  and  Guide,  and  Brother ;  Christ  in  his  person,  in  his  word,  and  in 
his  work, — ^this  is  the  perennial  theme  of  prophecy,  and  the  seal  and  glory 
of  the  gospel  ministry  I 

In  an  article  on  ^  Sermons,'  which  appeared  in  Blackwood  some  years  ago, 
it  was  well  said : 

*  The  poet  himself  has  not  a  wider  or  a  grander  range  than  the  preacher,  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  expound  to  us  the  infinite  grandeur  and  tenderness  of  God ; 
the  love,  the  anguish,  and  the  pity  of  Him  who  stands  alone  among  us  closer  than 
wife  or  child,  yet  a  world  above  the  highest  human  dream  of  perfectness.  The 
highest  strain  of  modem  verse  has  gone  to  our  hearts,  with  its  Laoncelot,  noblest 
and  melancholy  type  of  knighthoc^,  marred  to  the  heart  with  mortal  sin,  yet 
grand  in  human  virtue,  in  anguish  of  penitence  and  suffering ;  but  never  in  verse 
or  drama  rose  such  a  Figure  as  that  which  awaits  the  exposition  of  the  preacher, 
and  fills  the  world  with  the  light  that  lighteth  eveiy  man.  He  should  indeed  find 
the  shortest  way  to  our  hearts  who  has  for  his  theme  the  life  of  that  manifest 
Ood,  who  made  humanity  sacred  by  loving  and  sharing  it,  and  in  whom  evetvthing 
that  is  lovely,  profound,  and  tender,  goes  back  as  to  its  original,  losing  perfecUoo 
in  divinity.  All  the  unthought-of  radiances  which  gleam  through  our  wonderful 
and  sacred  human  life  from  that  central  presence  of  our  Lord,  are  the  aubject- 
matter  of  the  preacher,  a  second  and  higher  sun  filling  the  inner  world  with  enects 
and  contrasts  full  of  the  grandest  harmony  of  art.' 

I  wish  the  writer  of  words  so  full  of  beauty  had  gone  further,  and  added 
strength  to  the  statement  by  including  the  vicarious  death^  as  well  as  the 
manifested  life^  of  Christ.  In  that  case  we  would  have  been  landed  on  heights 
where  grander  harmonies  than  those  of  art  are  displayed — evwi  those  haghts 
on  which  ^  mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other.'  A.  MacLeod. 
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THE  PART  ACTED  BY  THE  ELDER  SON  IN  THE  PARABLE 

OP  THE  PRODIGAL  SON; 

OB,  THE  IMMOVABLENESS  OF  DIYINII  PATERNAL  LOYE  AS  TOWABDS 

EVERY  RETURNING  SINNER. 

LuKS  XT.  25-32. 

This  parable,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  setting  before  ns  the  siDner 
in  kis  departure  from  and  return  to  God,  and  God  in  his  embracing  and 
immorable  paternal  lo7e  towards  every  returning  sinner.  It  is,  however, 
only  the  last  of  these  that  is  brought  under  view  in  this  paper — ^namely,  the 
immorvableness  of  divine  paternal  love  as  towards  every  returning  sinner ; 
and  which  is  brought  under  view  as  the  all  that  seems  designed  to  he  illus- 
trated by  the  part  given  the  elder  son,  and  as  what  his  excellence  as  a 
SOD  aenres,  and  only  can  serve,  to  bring  out.  It  is  this — ^this  strikingly  and 
exclnsiTelyy  and  not  as  representing  any  class,  which  to  the  writer  is  made 
in  li^ht  by  all  that  is  such  a  son's  complaining  or  opposing  as  set 
to  change,  if  it  conld,  his  father's  joy  and  purpose  in  relation  to  his 
oaee  lest,  bat  now  found  son ;  and  let  us  glance  at  how  it  is  so. 

When  the  younger  son  returned,  the  elder  son  was  in  the  field,  attending, 
we  nay  conclude,  as  much  to  his  father's  interests  as  to  his  own,  or — as  may 
be  fdt  from  all  that  he  is  as  set  in  the  parable — ^more  to  his  father's  interests 
than  to  hia  own.  Returning  from  the  field,  and  coming  nigh  the  house,  he 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  signs,  in  music  and  dancing,  of  a 
^reat  feast  going  on  within  of  which  he  had  got  no  previous  notice ;  and 
learmng  the  cause  from  a  servant,  ^  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in.' 

Now,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  as  yet  the  elder  son  knew  nothing  of 
any  diange  in  his  brother — ^yet  knew  nothing  but  that  he  had  devoured  his 
f&tiier*s  living  with  harlots,  and  might  well  a^  once  conclude  that  he  had 
returned  to  aid  in  reducing  them  as  he  had  done  himself,  and  that  such  joy 
on  his  return  could  but  encourage  him  in  the  life  he  had  led.  Thus  seen, 
his  anger,  and  refusing  to  give  countenance,  may  be  felt  as  all  from  a  right 
•=tate  within — ^may  be  felt  as  stirred  fully  more  by  regard  for  his  father  than 
for  bimsdf.  Hence,  since  he  would  not  go  in,  *  therefore  came  his  father 
oat,  and  entreated  him.'  But  '  he  answering,  said  to  his  father,  Lo,  these 
many  years  do  I  serve  thee ;  neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy  com- 
majid ;  and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid  that  I  might  make  merry  with 
my  frieods :  but  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath  devoured  thy 
living  with  harlots,  thou  hast  killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf.' 

Now  in  all  this  there  does  seem  to  stand  out,  and  that  in  clear  view,  one 
who  had  been  a  true  son.  Not  one,  as  is  somewhat  uniformly  said,  who 
served  but  himself  in  professedly  serving  his  father ;  but  rather  one  who,  in 
senring,  served  but  his  father  and  not  himself — a  son  as  free  from  self-will 
and  &(Hn  the  selfish  as  a  son  could  well  be ;  or  a  son  whose  true  goodness, 
418  a  Bon,  is  the  completest  that  could  well  be  set  in  words,  who  luid  not  of 
a^  time  transgressed,  nor  asked — or  it  would  have  been  given — even  but  a  Jad 
on  his  own  account.  And  more,  all  this  is  as  acknowledged  by  his  father  in 
aaswering  as  follows :  '  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  I  have  is  thine.' 
Which  ifl  much  as  if  he  had  said.  Son,  there  has  nerer  been  any  need  for  calf 
or  kid  on  your  account,  and  all  I  have  is  at  your  will.  And  then,  as,  not- 
witlistanding  all  so  said  by  such  a  son,  immavahle  in  his  joy  and  purpose  m 
relation  to  his  now  found  son,  he  adds,  '  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make 
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merry,  and  be  glad :  for  this  thy  brother  (thy  brother,  as  if  to  reach  and 
.move  his  heart)  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost,  and  is  fonnd.* 
Still,  touching  as  this  appeal  is,  nothing  is  said  respecting  what  effect  it  had, 
or  whether  the  elder  son  did  or  did  not  altimatelj  comply  in  joining  with  his 
father  in  his  joy ;  and  we  may  well  infer  that  there  is  nothing  said  of  this 
because  it  is,  and  only  is,  the  opposing  on  the  part  of  such  a  son  that  can 
serve  for  setting  in  light  that  which  is  designed. 

And  it  may  now  be  asked,  What  is  it  that  is  so  set  m  light?  or,  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  part  here  acted  by  the  elder  son  ? 

To  understand  by  it  that  the  elder  son  is  here  a  representative  of  any  class, 
«uch  as  the  Jews  in  their  dislike  to  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles,  or  of  the 
self-righteous  in  their  wa,nt  of  all  love  or  true  spiritual  obedience,  and  con- 
sequent aversion  to  all  true  change  in  others,  as  in  true  conversion,  is,  in  the 
view  of  the  writer,  quite  to  misinterpret  all  said  both  by  the  son  and  also  in 
answer  by  the  father — ^is,  it  may  be  well  alleged,  to  deny  him  excellence,  and 
yet  feel,  even  while  denying,  that  the  most  excellent  as  a  son  cannot  well  be 
better.  But  in  viewing  him,  obviously  as  here  set,  as  one  that  had  all  along 
been  a  true  son,  as  one  complete  in  goodness  as  a  son,  and  thus,  hecauw 
such  a  son,  and  only  because  such,  therefore  a  son  by  whom  his  father  vmld 
be  changed  if  his  father  could  be  changed,  then  is  it  seen  that  he  is  brought 
in,  not  as  representing  any  class,  but  brought  in,  and  that  by  reason  of  his 
completeness  in  goodness  as  a  son,  exclusively  for  setting  in  light  the 
immovableness  of  his  father  in  relation  to  his  now  found  son ;  for  if  immovable 
by  such  a  son,  then  who  else,  or  what  else,  by  whomsoever  alleged,  could 
ever  change  him  in  his  love  as  towards  his  now  returned  son  t 

But  what  does  this  represent  as  regards  our  Father  in  heaven? 

The  answer  may  be  given  in  few  words.  As  what  precedes  this  in  the 
parable  shows  how  every  returning  sinner  is  embraced,  truly  pardoned,  or 
no  mention  made  of  his  sin,  and  at  once  raised  to  sonship ;  so  this  sets 
vividly  before  us  how  truly  every  returning  sinner,  in  being  so  raised  to  son- 
ship,  shall  be  for  ever  so  raised,  and  set  in  divine  paternal  love ;  that  what- 
ever has  been  his  past,  yet  never  can  aught  of  that  past,  by  whomsoever 
charged,  whether  by  those  of  earth  or  the  highest  in  heaven,  effect  any  change, 
the  slightest,  in  divine  paternal  love  as  towards  him.  It  is  this  truth — ^great 
for  the  heart  as  so  lighting  up  our  eternal  future, — ^it  is  this  one  main  great 
and  truly  sublime  feature  of  the  parable,  that  the  opposing  part  given  the 
«lder  son  is  made  serve  to  bring  out,  and  which  main  great  feature  is  what  any 
other  view  of  the  elder  son,  than  such  as  that  just  given,  seems  but  calculated 
to  obscure.  And  how  what  we  have  thus  so  illustrated  by  the  human  may 
well  be  felt  as,  in  contrast  with  all,  even  the  best  in  the  human,  set  in  light 
the  highest  possible  in  the  Saviour's  now  finished  work,  or  in  that  *  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life !'  Or  how  may  what  is 
here  brought  out  be  well  felt  as  having  not  only  its  comment  in  all  that  is 
the  gospel,  but  also  as  designed  by  the  still  imperfect  or  incomplete  in  the 
best  of  the  human,  to  aid  us  in  more  realizing  in  mind,  and  feeling  in  soul,  the 
greatness  or  all-perfect  completeness  of  all  that  is  for  us  in  returning  to  God, 
as  set  before  us  in  such  scriptures  as,  *Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth;  who  is  he  that  con- 
demneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us !'  *  It  is  God 
that  justifieth ;'  and  there,  in  the  divine,  as  in  contrast  to  what  still  is  in  the 
best  of  the  human,  our  £lder  Brother  speaks  not  against  as,  but  has  given 
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inmseUJar  ns^  and,  as  in  heayen^  is  still  giving  himself  for  as  in  all  that  is  his 
llTing  as  risen  for  ns,  or  in  all  that  He  is  as  oar  divinely  great,  ever-inter- 
ceding, and  all-prevailing  Friend. 

J.  Peden  Bell. 
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We  hope  to  have  a  notice  of  this  able 
and  interestiiig  work  in  next  number ; 
meanwhile  our  readers  may  be  gratified 
bj  the  following  extracts : — 

His  Parentage. — *  Hisfatherandmother 
were  marked  by  genuine  piety ;  and  this 
was  a  distinction  more  important,  both 
to  themselves  and  to  their  descendants, 
than  rank  or  wealth.     The  father  was  a 
BMfdiant  in  Coldstream,  but  had  been 
bocn  in  a  mral  part  of  the  parish,  where 
hb  ancestors  for  many  generations  had 
been    farmers.      The    mother,    whoso 
utsidfisi  name  was  Esther  Johnston,  was 
alM>  teeended  from  a  long  line  of  Ber- 
widbdnre  farmers.     Her  father  was  ten- 
ant of  a  farm  and  mill  at  Button  Hall 
—a  siagnlarly  beautiful  and  romantic 
place  beside  the  Whitadder,  where  the 
snbject  of  our  memoir,  when  a  boy,  de- 
limited, during  school  yacations,  to  visit 
his  grandfather.     In  those  grave  and 
quiet  *'  tillers  of  the  soil,*'  the  old  Border 
energy  and  love  of  adventure  were  not 
extinct,  though  peaceably  directed  and 
roled.     As  a  slight  indication  of  the 
8pint  of  enterprise  latent  in  both  pa- 
rental *^  stocks,**  we  may  mention  that 
A^tliiffi  Thomson's  father  had  three  sis- 
ters,  each  of  whom  was  mother  of  a 
»on  that  rose  to  the  highest  municipal 
lioooiirs  of  the   city  in  which  he  was 
settled,  whilst   the   three    cities    were 
separated  far  from  each  other,  as  well 
as  from  the  common  Border  home,    llie 
coincidence  was  all  the  more  striking, 
from  the  three  sons  holding  their  posts 
of  dignity  at  nearly  the  same  time.    One 
waaSir  Peter  Laurie,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London;  another  was  Mr.  Mills,  Lord 
Proroet  of  Glasgow ;  and  the  third  was 
Mr.   Laidlaw,   £e  chief  niagistrate  of 
Kcw  York.      The  three  cousms  from 
Tweedaide  must  have  been  (^uite  as  ad- 
venturous as  lucky,  having  m  them  the 
**  Bonier  blood,**  for  pursuing  and  ac- 

•  The  life  andMinittry  of  Dr.  Adam  Thorn- 
wu^  Cotdttream;  and  hi$  Lchown  for  Free 
tmti  Cheap  Bibles.  Bj  his  Son-in-law,  P. 
Landreth.  With  Bemmiscenoes  by  Drs.  Jack 
mad  Cairns.    Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot. 


quiring  what  they  could  not  find  at 
home !  Nor  was  the  maternal  line  un- 
distinguished;  for  Adam  Thomson*s 
mother  had  a  brother  whose  two  sons 
attained  to  high  rank  in  the  British 
army.  We  have  no  wish  to  adduce 
these  collateral  facts  as  tending  to  flash 
a  little  glory  upon  the  obscurity  of  the 
family  history ;  nor  do  we  care  to  have 
this  glory  glancing  angularly  upon  the 
"full  cousin.'*  Our  design  has  been 
simply  to  point  to  a  striking  coinci- 
dence, illustrative  of  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  those  Borderers  with  whom 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  doubly 
akin.* 

Sacramental  Services  on  Tweed  Green. 
— 'The  services  on  such  an  occasion 
were,  from  the  peculiar  care  with  which 
they  had  been  prepared,  the  fervour 
with  which  they  were  delivered,  and  the 
powerful  effect  which  they  produced,  em- 
phatically designated  by  devout  people 
"the  work;**  and  the  fact  that  then 
all  this  **  work  **  of  a  communion  Sab- 
bath at  Coldstream  was  gone  through 
in  the  open  air  on  Tweed  Green,  tended 
to  make  a  young  hearer  like  Adam 
Thomson  more  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrines  which  were  pro- 
claimed and  symbolized. 

♦.The  landscape  around  and  the  sky 
above  gave,  through  sense  and  soul, 
such  a  thrilling  charm  to  the  words 
spoken  as  transcended  the  native  elo- 
quence of  the  speakers,  and  defied  all 
the  resources  of  art  in  church  architec- 
ture and  decoration  to  rival.  The  truths 
of  Revelation  could  not  have  been  un- 
folded alongside  of  a  brighter  page  of 
Nature ;  and  the  summer  loveliness  of 
the  one,  suffusing  the  gracious  dis- 
coveries of  the  other,  lent  these,  in 
their  oral  exhibition,  a  subtler  power 
than  even  genius  in  the  preacher  could 
have  communicated.  Nor  was  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scene  felt  less,  but 
rather  more,  by  the  preacher  than  by 
the  hearers ;  and,  under  its  quickening 
and  suggestive  virtue,  he  enriched  his 
discourse  with  new  and  more  felicitous 
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forms,  and  fresher  hues  of  thought  and 
ezprefision. 

*■  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
those  Border  ministers,  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking,  were  much  superior 
to  the  majority  of  their  brethren  through- 
out Scotland,  in  availing  themselves 
liberally  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  preaching  in  the  open  air  on  sacra- 
mental occasions  unquestionably  offered. 
Few,  if  any,  ot  them  sufficiently  adapted 
their  sarmons  to  the  grand  natural 
temple  in  which  they  delivered  them; 
nor,  when  composing  them,  had  they 
anticipated  the  mental  moods  with 
which  they  might  in  such  a  sanctuary 
be  pronounced  and  heard.  Those  ser- 
mons were  wanting  in  the  analogies, 
illustrations,  and  similitudes  which  could 
have  been  drawn  so  abundantly  and 
effectively  from  the  floor  and  the  roof 
of  that  temple;  and  they  lacked  the 
poetry  that  would  have  harmonized 
them  with  the  scene. 

*  Open-air  preaching  had  not  the  glow- 
ing and  sun-burnt  complexion  which  it 
should  have  displayed.  Its  colourless 
aspect  was  more  accordant  with  the 
paper  on  which  the  discourses  had  been 
written,  and  with  the  whitewashed  walls 
of  the  meeting-house,  within  which  they 
might  have  been  recited.  Its  garb 
rustled  more  with  theological  phylac- 
teries than  with  poetic  luxuriancies. 
Often  were  the  services  in  the  open  air 
as  little  changed,  even  in  tints,  from 
what  they  would  have  been  in  the 
meanest  chapel,  as  if  a  thick  mist  had 
overspread  the  scene,  blotting  out  its 
varied  beauty  and  significance.  Yet 
open-air  preaching  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  widely  different,  when 
we  consider  at  how  early  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  and  by  what 
preachers,  it  was  practised.  Jesus  Christ 
himself  left  the  temple,  the  synagogue, 
and  the  "upper room,"  for  "the  mount" 
and  "  the  sea-shore ;"  and  the  grandest 
oracles  of  Him,  "  who  spoke  as  never 
man  spoke,"  were  his  open-air  sermons. 
In  Scotland,  when  pure  Christianity 
was  driven  from  churches  and  houses, 
*'  hill-side  preaching"  began,  and  there 
the  persecuted  minister,  in  sunshine  or 
storm,  delivered  to  his  afflicted  but 
faithful  flock  the  sermon  which  he  had 
prepared  in  some  "  den  or  cave,"  and 
which,  doubtless,  would  show  traces 
both  of  the  natural  '^  study,"  in  which, 
with  few  or  no  books,  but  with  many 


rushing  suggestions,  it  was  oompo6ed 
but  perhaps  not  written,  and  of  the 
natural  temple  in  which  it  was  spoken^ 
though  the  poetry  which  then  marked 
his  preaching  would  have  a  wintry 
rigour  and  bareness,  as  if  reflecting  the 
bleak  muirland  near  his  hiding-place. 
Afterwards,  in  a  happier  era,  when 
** tent-preaching"  was  adopted,  to  ac- 
commodate the  immense  crowds  of  Se- 
cession members  that  came  together  on 
a  communion  Sabbath,  the  stem  dia- 
racter  which  preaching  had  acquired  as 
an  outcast,  might,  under  more  genial 
influences,  have  relaxed  and  shot  forth 
^^ boughs  and  blossoms"  exuberantly. 
Yet,  standing  up,  along  with  a  vast  and 
sympathetic  congregation,  amidst  the 
profuse  grandeurs  and  graces  of  the 
natural  world,  Scottish  preachers  were 
too  much  disposed  to  treat  these  as 
utter  impertinences, — ^at  least,  they  ne- 
glected to  turn  .them  to  account;  and 
the  hearers  listened  to  those  preachers' 
words,  and  gazed  upon  the  inexhaust- 
ible beauty  and  variety  of  God's  works, 
without  learning  how  "near  of  kin-' 
were  Nature  and  Christianity,  and  how 
suggestively,  though  inarticulately,  the 
former  aocompani^  the  latter ;  whereas 
Christ  made  the  ephemeral  lily  an  im* 
mortal  witness  to  God's  care  for  his 
people,  and,  in  doing  so,  made  the  lily 
still  more  fair  and  the  doctrine  moie 
dear  and  cheering. 

*  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
the  open-air  preaching  at  Coldstream 
sacrament,  though  it  did  not  take  full 
advantage  of  its  peculiar  powers  and 
facilities  for  impressing,  was  eminently 
impressive;  and  the  more  thoughtful 
and  emotional  of  the  hearers  would  not 
only  appreciate  the  similitudes,  illustra- 
tions, and  lessons  which  the  preacher 
drew — too  sparingly — from  the  scene 
around,  but  would  also,  for  themselves, 
expand  and  multiply  those  analogies. 
Many  of  the  Scripture  quotations  which 
adorned  the  preaching,  would  seem  fitted 
for  the  open  air  to  receive,  and  to  con- 
vey to  the  human  souL  To  a  congre- 
gation, sitting  at  noon  under  a  bright 
and  sultry  2cy,  the  prophet's  simile 
about  *'  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land,"  must  have  had  a  vivid 
meaning  and  beauty  which  the  fin^ 
exposition  would  have  failed  to  elicit. 
The  sunshine,  pouring  down  its  tropctil 
heat,  would  explain  such  points  of  the 
passage  as  the  '^  weary  land,"  and  the 
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pleasant  ^*  shadow/*  even  to  the  most 
jnyenile  hearer,  with  a  matchless  force. 
Often,  too,  the  doeing  sermon  on  a 
commnnion  Sabbath,  deliyered  as  the 
SQDset  threw  its  roddy  or  golden  splen- 
doara,  and  diffnaed  its  exceeding  cahn 
o?er  the  landscape,  was  on  a  grand  sub- 

S'  ct— such,  perhaps,  as  the  glory  and 
essednesB  ot  saints  in  heaven,  and  thehr 
ificriptionsof  praise  to  the  Redeemer; 
a&d  the  stiUnesB  and  beauty  all  around 
lent  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  medi- 
tatioDS,  winlat  the  Scripture  texts  seemed 
to  proceed  from  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  walking  among  the  trees  in  the  cool 
oftlieday.''' 

iktthtg  out  for  College, — *  Adam  had 
oeurly  completed  his  seventeenth  year, 
when,  in  the  first  week  of  November 
1796,  he  set  oat  for  Edinburgh,  to  study 
at  the  University.  He  was  now  of  a 
SQonder  and  more  hardy  frame  than  he 
bad  known  for  several  years ;  for,  hav- 
ing recovered  not  only  from  his  long- 
continued  iUness,  but  also  from  any 
constitational  delicacy  or  local  debility 
vbich  that  illness  might  have  perma- 
Beotly  entaOed,  he  had  laid  aside  the 
cratches ;  and  the  only  trace  of  his 
fonner  disablement  was  a  stiff  knee- 
joint,  which  slightly  moderated  the 
length  and  the  speed  of  his  step,  but 
indicated  no  weakness  of  limb,  and 
placed  no  check  upon  the  most  varied 
and  incessant  activity.  He  was  wont 
to  tell  in  his  old  age,  when  referring  to 
the  period  of  his  going  to  college,  how, 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure  from 
Coldstream,  his  father  introduced  him 
to  a  stranger  whom  they  found  ready 
for  the  same  journey,  and  seated  in 
the  conveyance.  The  intending  student 
looked  much  younger  than  he  really 
was ;  and  perhaps  the  stranger,  noticing 
his  boyish  appearance,  which  would  bear 
the  tokens  of  sadness  at  parting  from  all 
at  home,  and  of  shyness  to  meet  none 
bat  unfamiliar  faces,  expressed  some 
sarprise  or  concern  that  one  so  young 
should,  unattended,  take  so  long  a  jour- 
ney. The  father,  too,  may  at  the  mo- 
ment have  been  led  to  think  more  of 
the  tender  care  and  nurture  which  the 
boy  had  needed  for  several  years,  than 
of  the  sturdy  self-reliance  which  he  had 
recently  developed,  and  which  would 
more  than  suffice  for  a  day^s  lonely 
travelling.  Certainly  a  youth  might 
<:hum  compassion,  less  for  the  hwi- 
ships  and  trials  of  his  unattended  jour- 


ney to  Edinburgh,  than  for  those  of  ius 
subsequent  residence  for  six  months  in 
that  city,  aloof  from  family  and  from 
all  friendly  guardianship.  His  travel- 
ling alone  to  the  metropolis  was,  either 
as  a  danger  or  as  a  trial,  little  compared 
with  his  living  alone  there  for  half  a 
year.  His  father,  however,  franklv  be- 
spoke the  stranger^s  interest  and  kind- 
ness for  his  young  fellow-traveller, 
entreating  that  he  would  *'  look  after  ^' 
Adam  durid^  the  tedious  journey,  and 
adding  the  words  which  the  son  never 
forgot,  '^  He  is  lame,  and  has  lately  lost 
his  mother  V* 

*  The  "conveyance"  provided  for  them 
was  not  a  stage-coach,  for  many  years 
had  to  pass  before  coaches  were  put  upon 
this  road;  it  was  no  other  than  the 
"carrier's  cart,"  which  took  the  best 
part  of  a  day,  from  morning  to  mom- 
i^St  to  ffo  i^om  Coldstream  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  short  evening  "  rest "  at  a 
half-way  house  before  facing  the  blasts 
on  Soutra  Hill,  llie  passenger  could 
not  complain,  as  railway  travellers  now 
do,  that  the  outlines  and  features  of  the 
countay  were  dashed  into  each  other, 
and  flashed  confusedly  upon  his  eye, 
through  the  speed  of  the  conveyance; 
but  he  had  ample  time  to  note  the  scened 
and  objects  that  skirted  the  road,  whilst 
the  landscapes  of  moorland,  forest,  or 
hill  that  recreated  to  the  distant  back- 
ground, seemed  as  if  they  never  would 
pass  away  from  his  eye !  If  he  were 
freie  to  be  a  close  observer,  his  mind 
might  have  caught  distinct  photogra- 
phic pictures  of  the  districts  travelled 
through.  But  a  youth  leaving  home 
for  college  life,  ^idst  strange  faces,  is 
too  much  engrossed  with  a  tumult  of 
uneasy  thoughts  and  sentiments  about 
the  past,  and  of  mixed  expectations  of 
the  future,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  scenery.  For  him  there  is  no 
spell  in  the  way  itself ;  but  bis  heart  is 
with  what  lies  at  each  of  the  extremities 
— ^his  father's  house  at  the  one,  and  the 
seat  of  learning  at  the  other ;  and  the 
intermediate  scenery  and  its  charms  are 
lost  upon  him. 

'  This  was  the  first  long  journey  of  one 
who  was  destined,  more  than  his  clerical 
brethren,  to  be  "in  joumeyings  oft," 
though  this  excursiveness  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  also  "in  labour 
more  abundant."  That  first  journey,  too, 
was  on  a  road  which  he  more  frequently 
travelled  than  any  other — ^the  road  be- 
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twecn  his  Border  home  and  Edinburgh. 
Many  hundred  times  in  the  course  of 
his  ministeriid  life  did  he  pass  along  it, 
in  many  kinds  of  vehicle  (previous  to 
the  monopolizing  railway  train),  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  under  a  great  diver- 
sity of  ruling  impulses,  and  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  many  a  public  question.  He 
was  familiar  with  its  every  hill,  level, 
and  bend ;  and  though  a  bare  turnpike, 
it  was  rich  to  him  in  associations  and 
memories ;  and  of  these  not  the  least 
distinct  and  interesting  were  the  earliest 
— those  that  related  to  his  first  college 
journey  in  1796.' 

Completeness  of  his  College  Course.' — 
'  Adam  Thomson^s  course  of  training,  in 
his  college  period,  included  studies  that 
were  neither  prescribed  nor  generally 
chosen.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
his /our  sessions  at  Greek  under  Dalzel, 
though  the  most  of  his  companions  were 
satisfied  with  two  sessions,  and  not  a 
few  with  only  07ie.  Until  quite  re- 
cently, Hebrew  was  sadly  neglected  by 
the  divinity  students  belonging  to  all 
churches  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  com- 
mon, among  Seceding  students,  to  pick 
up  their  small  stock  of  Hebrew  in  a 
month  or  two,  either  with  the  help  of 
some  extra-academical  master,  or  by 
means  of  Uie  simpler  arrangement  of 
themselves,  acting  both  as  pupils  and 
as  teachers,  and  Qiev  had  seldom  much 
difficulty  in  laying  down  and  forgetting 
'  all  they  had  acquired,  as  soon  as  the 
Hall  and  Presbyteiy  examinations  in  a 
few  verses  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
over.  But  Adam  Thomson  attended 
Dr.  Moodie'S  Hebrew  class  in  the  College 
for  two  full  sessions,  {tnd  was  desirous 
to  gain  the  power  of  reading  the  much 
larger  and  more  ancient  division  of  the 
sacred  volume  in  the  very  language 
which  God  had  inspired,  and  which 
must  retain  his  mind  and  will  more 
purely  and  authentically  than  any  trans- 
lation. He  entered  the  Chemistry  class, 
instead  of  that  for  Natural  Philosophy ; 
the  preference  being,  probably,  owing 
to  rumours  about  the  sceptical  way  in 
which  the  latter  class  was  conducted. 
He  studied  Anatomy  and  Surgery  under 
Dr.  Barclay,  but  not  with  the  remotest 
idea  of  afterwards  combining,  in  prac- 
tice, the  two  learned  professions,  and 
att^dine  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  to  the 
souls  of  his  people — ^a  medical  clergyman 
being  an  unnecessary,  if  not  a  very 
equivocal,  character   in  a  country  so 


plentifully  stocked  as  ours,  with  willing^ 
and  skilful  doctors,  and  with  wise  old 
women.  He  held  that,  in  the  healing 
art,  a  ^little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,'  and  was  never  tempted  to  draw 
upon  Dr.  Barclay's  lessons*  or  volunteer 
a  single  prescription.  His  study  of 
anatomy,  however,  was  not  thrown 
away,  as  it  funushed  him  with  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  divine 
attributes.  He  also  took  two  lengthened 
courses  of  instruction  on  Elocution,  by 
a  Mr.  John  Wilson,  an  excellent  teacher, 
and  the  compiler  of  several  popular 
volumes  on  the  art  of  public  sj^aking. 
Adam  Thomson  was  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  acquiring  such  a  deUvery 
as  should  not  only  attract  hearers,  but 
invest  what  he  said  with  vivid  he&vXy 
and  power.  He  had  naturally  a  power- 
ful and  melodious  voice,  which  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  depth  .and  clear- 
ness ;  and  lie  was  anxious  to  have  it 
under  command. 

^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  much  of  the 
preparatory  training  which  he  took  was, 
in  variety  and  thoroughness,  voluntary, 
and  marked  his  zeal  for  knowledge  and 
culture.  The  time  and  attention  re- 
quired for  his  studies  suffered  no  dis- 
turbance or  encroachment  from  the  re- 
currence of  those  "hours  of  private 
teaching  '*  that  have  frequently  left  the 
student  with  too  short  a  day,  during  the 
college  session,  for  his  own  pursuit  of 
knowledge.^ 

His  Popularity  as  a  Preacher  in  his 
Native  Place, — **The  old  people  in  the 
congregation  were  wont  to  tell  how,  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Adam  Thomson's  preach- 
ing as  a  probationer,  they  knew  whether 
or  not  he  was  to  be  there  from  the  large 
or  the  moderate  gathering.  A  compari- 
son of  two  old  volumes  will  furnish  the 
most  authentic  and  convincing  evidence 
on  this  point.  •  One  of  tJiose  ^oks  gives 
the  "  collections  "  received  at  each  **  diet 
of  worship  "  in  the  Coldstream  meeting- 
house, from  1798  to  1826,  with  all  the 
dates  regularly  entered  along  with  the 
respective  sums,  and  these  being  at  each 
entry  certified  by  the  initials  of  the  three 
or  four  elders  who  had  stood  at  the  col- 
lection-plates. This  book  has  several 
interesting  items ;  such,  for  example,  as 
its  periodical  reckoning  of  the  "  bad  half- 
pennies'' that  had  been  drom)ed  into  the 
congregational  treasury.  We  see  that 
on  one  day  of  account  in  1798  they  had 
amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of 
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Mten  AUUngs  and  stxpeiicej — a  sum  re- 
presenting DO  fewer  than  180  '^  bad  half- 
pennies ;  *^  yet  that  these  were  not  largely 
made  up  of  metal  battons  and  the  other 
sundries  of  wilfnl  imposture,  is  proved 
by  another  entry,  made  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two,  that  for  the  7s.  6d.  of 
bad  halfpennies,  the  elders  had  obtained 
Jive  fhilUngs  sterling.  The  objectionable 
copper  pieces  must,  therefore,  have  in 
general  been  good  coin  that  had  been 
much  worn,  and  its  **  image  and  super- 
scription*^ defaced,  along  with  several 
"''harp'kalfpennies^^  from  Ireland,  which 
were  less  valued  in  Scotland  than  so 
many  bits  of  old  iron. 

*  We  have  not,  however,  referred  to  this 
ooUection-book  with  the  view  of  pointing 
to  such  items  of  antiquarian  interest. 
But  the  two  books  being  of  late  casually 
brought  together,  though  in  all  proba- 
bility for  the  first  time  since  they  re- 
spectively began  to  be  used  for  their 
wholly  different  and  independent  pur- 
poees,  a  slight  glance  sufficed  to  snow 
that,  whilst  singly  they  were  of  no  cou- 
^uence,  yet,  taken  together,  they  gave 
a  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Adam 
Thomson's  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
The  second  volume  contained  a  list  of 
all  the  Scriptare  texts  on  which  he  had 
preached,  with  the  dates  and  places 
added.  On  ascertaining  from  the  latter 
volume  the  days  of  his  preaching  at 
Coldstream,  and  on  looking  into  the 
former  volume  to  find  the  *  collections ' 
made  on  those  particular  days,  we  can- 
not bat  be  struck  with  the  large  sums 
then  obtained,  compared  with  those 
raised  on  preceding  or  succeeding  Sab- 
baths. Whenever  he  occupied  the  pulpit, 
the  **  offering"  was  more  than  doubled  ; 
uid  the  uniformity  of  this  result  on  the 
sixteen  Sabbaths  of  his  '*  probation  "  at 
Coldstream,  shows  that  it  could  not  be 
traced  to  any  other  cause,  llie  ordinary 
collections  under  his  preaching  were 
nearly  equal  to  the  quarterly  and  ex- 
traordiiiary  one  raised  when  other  men 
officiated ;  and  the  extraordinary  collec- 
tions taken  on  any  of  his  Sabbaths  there 
were  indeed  worthy  of  the  term.  The 
^fom&  raised  whenever  he  preached  con- 
trasted favourably,  not  only  with  all  the 
collections  in  the  same  year,  but  with  all 
in  every  preceding  year.  Nor  was  the 
contrast  to  be  explained  by  the  supple- 
inentofan  ^'eveningsermon;"  for,  except 
on  the  first  two  Sabbaths,  there  was  no 
cTcning  service  on  the  sixteen  Sabbaths 


of  his  probation.  The  inference  from 
the  contrast  is  plain  and  indisputable, 
that  there  must  liave  been  a  far  larger 
concourse  of  people  whenever  Mr.  Adam 
Thomson  occupied  the  pulpit ;  and  the 
difference  in  the  collection-plates  argued 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  pews. 
In  those  davs  hearers  were  not  conspi- 
cuous for  lioerality :  the  very  poorest 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  pass  the 
collection-plate  without  leaving  a  half- 
penny ;  the  richest  were  quite  satisfied 
with  themselves  if  they  dropped  no 
larger  a  coin ;  and  certainly  the  latter 
did  not  give  according  to  the  Scripture 
rate — ^^  as  the  Lord  had  prospered  them '' 
— ^but  according  to  the  standard  of  their 
poorer  neighbours.  Hence,  in  general, 
a  halfpenny  represented  a  hearer ;  and 
the  addition  of  some  hundreds  of  half- 
pennies represented,  not  the  increased 
liberality  of  the  average  audience,  but 
the  presence  of  so  many  hundreds  of 
hearers  above  that  average.' 

Prefacing  the  Psalm. — *  Mr.  Thomson 
took  special  care  in  preparing  for  the 
exercise  of  *^  prefacing*'  the  psalm,  and 
remembered  that  its  chief  end  was  to 
enable  the  congregation  to  sing  God's 
praises  with  new  intelligence  and  fer- 
vour, and. with  a  concord  of  blended 
sympathies.  He  touched  briefly,  com- 
prehensively, and  reverently  upon  the 
occasion  and  the  theme  of  the  psalm, 
and  its  varied  transitions  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  as  well  as  its  grand 
Hebrew  imagery,  which  the  old  Scottish 
rhymes  had  not  quite  destroyed  ;  whUst 
too  many  of  his  brethren  gave,  extempore 
(for  men  dared  to  extemporize  in  this 
exercise  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  who  shrunk  from  attempting  it  for 
five  minutes  in  their  preaching),  an  exe- 
getical  or  doctrinal  lecture,  that  rambled 
and  ^^  doubled''  through  all  the  phrases 
and  clauses,  and  broke  all  the  subtle 
hnks  in  the  association  of  ideas,  only  to 
wander  confusedly  backwards  and  for- 
wards, until  the  multitude  of  incoherent 
words  darkened  the  meaning  and  con- 
cealed the  poetry  of  the  sacred  piece, 
and  proved  as  effectual  in  deadening 
the  devotion  of  hearers.  A  common,  or 
average,  "  preface"  was  incomparably 
worse  than  one  of  the  unmusical  and 
drawling  precentors  of  the  period ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  exercise  has  been 
long  universally  discontinued.  Yet  a 
MODEL  pii£FAC£  would  be  a  far  nobler 
help  to  congregational  praise  than  any 
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choir  or  organ.  Bat  thoBe  who  have  a 
recollection  of  what  *^  prefacing  ^^  was 
generally — tediooanesa    even  bemg  its 


least  fault — ^will  not  aoon  propose  its  re- 
storation.' 


Muiim  of  jgtm  ;]^iiiilkatioiia. 


SsRMONS.      By  the   Bev.    Jobbt    Kul, 

Glasgow. 

Edinburgh :  Edmonston  A  Dooglai. 

This  Tolame  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  admirers  of  the  author.  A  wish  for 
such  a  volame  has  been  long  and  widely 
expressed,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Ker 
that  he  has  at  length  met  this  wish.  It 
is  much  to  say  that  the  book  will  come 
up  to  the  expectations  entertained  of  it ; 
but  this  we  can  most  unhesitatingly  affirm, 
it  is  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of 
its  author;  a  book  full  of  thought  and 
beauty.  It  is  a  pregnant  and  suggestive 
book,  that  will  repay  many  readings.  The 
combination  of  originality  and  grasp  will 
recommend  it  to  those  who  require  the  in- 
tellectual element  in  prominence;  while 
the  earnest  tone  of  evangelism,  and  unmis- 
takeably  genuine  unction,  will  secure  to  it 
readers  of  the  more  spiritual  class.  Mr. 
Ker  unites  to  a  singular  extent  a  wide, 
genial,  liberid  tendency  of  thought,  with 
unswerving  and  fervent  orthq4oxy.  He 
understands  and  appreciates  modem 
thought ;  but,  above  all,  he  loves  and 
glories  in  the  everlasting  gospel.  The 
reader  will  be  struck  with  tne  air  of 
reality  that  pervades  all  the  sermons, 
arising  partly  from  the  complete  absence 
of  exaggeration,  but  traceable  to  deeper 
causes.  Ho  will  also  feel  the  humanness 
that  lives  everywhere  in  it— an  element, 
unfortunately,  sometimes  left  out  of  theo- 
logical books-— and  a  certain  contagions 
pathos  whose  influence  is  bracing  and  not 
enervating.  To  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  fulness,  minuteness,  and 
force  with  which  He  is  presented,  will  be 
especially  refreshing.  There  is  not  much 
in  the  book  of  what  is  generally  styled 
doctrinal  preaching.  Doctrine  is  presented 
in  its  relation  to  thought  and  life.  It  is 
regarded  throughout  as  the  vitalizing  ele- 
ment, and  its  adaptation  to  the  various 
phases  of  human  nature  constantly  and 
forcibly  displayed.  The  philosophy  of 
truth,  in  short,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
phrase,  enters  largely  into  the  substance 
of  the  sermons.  The  reader  will  not  find 
highly  wrought  rhetorical  passages^  There 
is  an  absence  of  effort,  a  calm  air  of  power, 
a  reserve  of  force,  and  an  inwrought  latent 
beauty  of  expression,  that  belong  only  to 
the  masters  of  style,  with  whom  style  is  the 
simple  and  absolute  outcome  of  thought 


and  feeling.  Along  with  the  clearness 
of  crystal  there  is  the  sharp  definite  con- 
centration of  thought,  and  the  plaj  of 
prismatic  colours.  Possibly  some  may 
feel  that  the  affluence  of  imagination 
which  has  characterized  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Ker  does  not  exist  in  this  volume. 
The  wriieTf  one  sees,  has  been  severe, 
some  may  think  too  severe,  on  the 
preacher ;  but  no  one  can  fail  to  feel  that 
the  real  wealth  of  imagination  hss  not 
diminished,  and  that  if  fruit  of  thought  is 
more  plen|iful  than  blossom  of  fancy,  the 
fruit  is  tinged  all  over  with  the  coloors 
which  imagination  borrows  from  sunrise 
and  sunset.  We  thank  Mr.  Ker  again 
for  his  book.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  first  edition  is  already  .exhausted ;  bat 
we  hope  that  a  second  edition  vrill  appear 
in  a  few  days,  and  that  Mr.  Ker  will  see 
from  the  rapid  sale  of  this  volume,  that 
the  public  is  prepared  to  receive  from  him 
more  volumes  of  the  same  sort. 

Thb  Prodigal's  Betubn  :  its  Lessons  of 

Penitence  and  Pardon.    By  Rev.  Wx. 

Ritchie,  Dunse,  Author  of  *Life  for 

God  Exemplified  in  Nehemiah.* 

Edinburgh:  WlUiam  OUphont  and  Co. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adama,  and  Co. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  to  good  par- 
pose,  on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Besides  Stier^s  evangelical  commentaxy, 
and  Trench's  pregnant  and  snggestire 
notes — the  matrix  from  which  much  of 
the  finest  ore  of  subsequent  explorers  has 
been  drawn, — and  Mr.  Amot's  brief  hat 
comprehensive  review — ^much  briefer  than, 
from  the  sreat  excellence  of  his  exposition, 
we  could  have  desired, — ^we  have  the  late 
Dr.  James  Hamilton's  charming  little 
work.  The  Pearl  of  ParcMea^  one  of  the 
latest  and  ripest  fruits  of  his  exquisitely 
cultured  mind,  abounding  in  gleams  of 
beauty,  strokes  of  pathos,  tonoies  eren 
of  humour,  running  over  with  poetry  and 
anecdote,  and  all  suffused  with  the  glow 
of  a  most  genial  humanity,  as  well  as  a 
deep  and  adoring  piety.  We  welcome  the 
appearance  of  another  labourer  in  the 
same  fruitful  field.  It  will  be  long  ere 
the  precious  stores  of  divine  truth  it  con- 
tains can  be  exhausted, — a  parable  that, 
for  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  range, 
might  almost  be  styled  a  '  histoxy  of  re- 
demption ; '  that  has  frequently  been  styled 
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We  suppose  the  recent  general  election  is  justly  regarded  as  having  made 
doubly  sure  what  was  previously  expected,  namely,  that  the  Irish  Church 
will,  ere  long,  be  disestablished.  This  is,  doubtless,  matter  of  rejoicing  to 
almost  all  our  readers.  But  to  many  it  has  been  also  occasion  of  anxiety, 
ever  since  Mr.  Gladstone  first  introduced  the  subject  into  Parliament.  Even 
then  he  spoke  of  dealing  gently  and  generously  with  the  Church,  and 
hinted,  we  think,  that  probably  not  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  pro- 
perty at  present  in  its  possession  might  fall  to  be  applied  to  general  national 
purposes.  Those  who  have  read  his  speeches  must  have  observed  that  he 
has  frequently  since  proceeded  in  the  same  strain,  and  seems  to  be  contem- 
plating what  it  has  been  said  would  be,  in  fact,  only  the  curtailment  of  the 
Church.  We  often  hear  that,  in  this  country  now,  the  will  of  the  people, 
or  at  least  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community,  is  always  carried 
into  effect.  It  seems  of  importance,  then,  that  that  will  should  be  distinctly 
and  speedily  expressed.  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth.  Seed  time,  in 
this  matter,  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  we  shall  have  harvest  as  soon  as  the 
Legislature  puts  its  hand  to  the  work.  We  are  anxious  to  offer  a  humble 
contribution  to  what  we  deem  an  important  cause. 

Disestablishment  and  disendowmait  are  frequently  spoken  of — sometimes 
together,  and  sometimes  apart ;  and  many  who  are  favourable,  nay,  eager 
for  the  former,  are  opposed  to  the  latter.  Disendowment,  too,  may  be 
partial  or  complete.  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  fear,  goes  a  great  way  towards 
the  more  moderate  measure ;  and  there  will  doubtless  be  a  multitude  in  the 
nation — all  the  supporters  of  Establishments — who,  if  they  see  that  some- 
thing must  be  yielded,  will  be  anxious  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can, 
and  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  revenues.  That  there  are  real  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  is  generally  admitted ;  and  if  the  Ministry  appear 
to  struggle  after  what  is  right,  they  will  be  entitled  to  our  sympathy.  That 
istrict  and  absolute  justice  should  be  done  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  be  reason- 
ably expected ;  but  we  submit  that  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  ought  to 
be  aimed  at.  Even  those  who  plead  for  generosity  may  bear  to  be  told  what 
we  cooeeire  strict  justice  to  be.  Generosity  is  sometliing  beyond  justice ; 
and  if  the  former  is  to  be  practised,  it  seems  right  to  know  the  starting-point 
from  which  the  excess  Is  to  be  reckoned. 
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The  fact  that  Parliament  proposes  to  meddle  in  this  matter  at  all  seems 
to  imply,  what  has  been  often  and  amply  proved,  that  Church  property,  so 
called,  is  National  property ;  and  that,  in  oar  hnmble  judgment,  ought  to  be 
the  great  governing  principle  in  the  whole  transaction.  No  one  proposes  to 
withhold  from  any  of  the  present  incumbents,  of  any  sort,  the  full  pecuniary 
value  of  their  appointments.  Were  they  to  receive  less,  they  would  be 
wronged ;  were  they  to  receive  more,  or  were  any  other  party  to  receive 
anything,  the  nation  would  be  wronged.  Such  is  our  idea  of  justice,  pure 
and  simple. 

It  is  often  said  that  cathedrals,  churches,  churchyards  (probably  under 
certain  reservations),  parsonages,  glebe -lands,  etc.,  should  be  gifted  and 
made  over  to  the  present  possessors ;  and  the  plea  for  this  is,  that  such 
property  would  be  of  little  value  to  any  but  themselves.  Granting  that  to 
be  true,  it  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  receive 
it  gratuitously.  The  chief  practical  objection  to  this  is  not  that  the  nation 
would  thereby  lose  the  trifle  which  that  property  would  bring.  There  is  a 
far  more  serious  consideration.  The  jealousy  and  animosity  of  Papists  and 
of  Nonconformists  would  be  excited,  and  thus  one  chief  object  which — on 
the  score  of  expediency — we  believe  is  aimed  at  by  disestablishment  would 
be  entirely  frustrated.  The  plan  by  which  every  just  and  good  end  woald 
be  gained  seems  to  be,  duly  to  advertise  the  article,  and  in  the  openest 
maimer  bring  it  to  the  hanimer.  The  nation  would  thus  get  the  fall 
value — little  or  much,  just  what  it  would  bring  in  the  market — for  its  pro- 
p«*ty.  The  present  possessors,  if  they  chose  to  purchase,  would  get  an 
excellent  bargain,  and  nobody  could  have  a  word  to  say.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  declined  buying,  even  at  the  low  price  that  unmarketable  property 
would  command,  have  so  apathetic  and  lifeless  a  party  any  claims  to  a  gratuity 
from  the  public  ?  Why  should  not  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Independents,  or  the  Baptists  have  an  opp'ortunity  of  making,  in  the  open 
market,  an  advantageous  purchase,  which  they  might  turn  to  account  for  the 
instruction  and  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  Surely 
it  'Will  not  be  imagined  that  any  argument  can  be  made  out  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  property  in  question  is  consecrated.  For  whatever  may  be  the 
legal  validity  of  consecration,  an  Act  of  Parliament  must  be  sufficient  to 
override  it ;  and  as  to  its  supposed  spiritual  virtue,  that  would  enhance  the 
property  to  the  Episcopalians ;  and  if  any  other  party  should  superstitiously 
boggle  at  it,  there  would  just  be  the  fewer  competitors,  and  the  present  pos- 
sessors would,  on  the  easier  terms,  get  a  valid  and  effectual  title  to  what 
they  now  hold  by  a  tenure  which  the  nation  seems  determined  to  disallow. 

One  chief  difficulty  is  thought  to  arise  from  the  endowments  the  Church 
has  received  from  a  variety  of  private  sources.  These,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, are  not  all  modern.  In  Popish  times  there  were  numerous  mortifica- 
tions, largesses,  and  donations  of  one  sort  and  another,  many  of  them  coupled 
with  the  condition  that  certain  services  should  be  performed,  such  as,  saying 
masses  for  the  liberation  of  souls  from  purgatory.  Archdeacon  Stopford, 
in  his  recent  pamphlet,  says :  '  We  should  call  on  all  just  men,  of  all  parties, 
to  maintain  for  us  all  funds  and  endowments  granted  to  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Ireland  since  the  Reformation.'  If  justice  require  that  arrangement,  what 
can  it  be  but  felony  for  the  Reformed  Church  to  have  been  using  all  along 
the  private  endowments  granted  to  the  Papists,  especially  such  of  them  as 
were  the  stipulated  wi^es  of  labour,  which  the  Reformed  Church  neither 
did  nor  could  perform  ?  If,  contrariwise,  it  was  just  to  deprive  the  Papists 
of  these  endowments  at  the  Reformation,  must  it  not  be  equally  just  to  treat 
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the  Protestants  on  the  same  principle  now  ?  So  far  as  law  is  concerned,  we 
shoold  think  the  case  of  these  private  endowments  quite  clear.  If  a  friend 
offer  US  a  present,  and  we  accept  it,  snrely  it  becomes  ours,  and  is  snbject 
to  an  the  same  conditions  as  oar  other  property.  Creditors  wontd  not  be 
bomid  to  make  any  distinction  between  it,  and  what  we  had  acquired  in  any 
other  way. 

A  particular  case  has  been  referred  to  as  Hesting.'  Within  these  few  years 

the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness  restored,  at  his  own  and  at  a  great  expense 

(£120,000),  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.   Would  it  be  just  in  the  nation 

to  appropriate  that  edifice  ?    Let  us  look  at  the  case.    There  is  one  parallel 

close  at  hand.    Many  of  ihe  quoad  sacra  churches  erected  in  Scotland  before 

the  Difimption  were  built  almost  wholly  with  the  money  of  persons  who 

became  Free  Churchmen,  and  continued,  as  such,  to  occupy  their  own  places 

of  worship.    These  were  soon  claimed  by  the  Establishment,  and  the  Court 

of  Session  sanctioned  the  claim.     Again,  Sir  Benjamin  was  not  without 

his  reward.    He  received  his  baronetcy ;  the  admiration  and  the  plaudits 

of  the  Episcopalians,  and  multitudes  of  others,  were  freely  awarded  him ; 

and  above  all,  let  us  not  doubt,  he  had  the  testimony  of  his  conscience. 

Were  we  to  suppose — as  we  should  be  most  unwilling  to  do — that  Sir 

Benjanun  was  actuated  by  low,  sectarian,  mercenary  motives,  then,  were 

the  cathedral  sold,  all  that  could  be  said  would  be,  that  he  had  embarked 

in  a  bad  speculation,  and,  like  many  others,  had  lost  his  money,,  or  rather 

that  what  he  meant  for  a  sect,  had  gone  to  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  we  believe,  has  spoken  of  regarding  these  private  endow- 
ments as  gifts  not  to  the  nation,  but  to  the  denomination.  Now  we  have 
always  held  that  the  Established  Church  is  a  denomination  just  as  truly  as 
the  United  Presbyterians,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  party.  But  have  they 
thonselves  been  willing  to  be  so  viewed?  They  seem  to  have  regarded 
*'  denomination '  as  akin  to  *  sect,'  and  that  appellation  they  have  earnestly 
repudiated.  The  real  question  however  is,  What  is  an  Established  Church, 
viewed  from  the  Government  standpoint  ?  Is  it  aught  else  than  the  nation 
under  a  particular  aspect!  We  trow  not.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury always  maintains  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  national  institu- 
tion, legitimately  includes  persons  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  So  did  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  Episcopal  writers  who  have 
ai^ed  that  the  Church,  i*e,  the  Establishment,  and  the  nation  are  identical. 
For  example,  the  Judicious  Hooker,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  says :  '  We  hold  that,  seeing  there  is  not 
any  man  of  the  Church  of  England  but  the  same  man  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Commonwealth,  nor  any  member  of  the  Commonwealth  which  is  not  also 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  therefore,  as  in  a  figure  triangle  the  base  doth 
differ  from  the  sides  thereof,  and  yet  one  and  the  self-same  line  is  both  a  base 
and  also  a  side — ^a  side  simply,  a  base  if  it  chance  to  be  the  bottom  and  under- 
lie the  rest ;  so,  albeit  properties  and  actions  of  one  do  cause  the  name  of  a 
commonwealth,  qualities  and  functions  of  another  sort  the  name  of  the 
church,  to  be  given  to  a  multitude,  yet  one  and  the  self-same  multitude  may 
in  such  sort  be  both.  Nay,  it  is  so  with  us,  that  no  person  appertaining  to 
the  one  can  be  denied  also  to  be  of  the  other.*  It  is  nothing  to  reply  to 
this  representation,  that  it  is  monstrous  to  speak  so  of  a  Church.  Hooker  is 
spealdng  not  of  a  Church,  but  of  an  ^Establishment.  Nor,  from  the  Govern- 
ment standpoint,  does  it  matter  that  in  this  country  we  have  toleration  and 
a  multitude  of  Dissenters.  Take  an  analogous  case.  The  Lower  House^of 
Parfiamrat  are  the  <  Commons,'  i.e,  they  are  by  representation  the  <  Commons ' 
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of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Bat  many  did  not  choose  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  many  were  not  permitted.    Still  Goyernment  holds  the  House  to 
be  the  Commons.    It  has  been  said,  that  though  this  may  be  strict  law,  yet 
public  feeling  would  remonstrate  against  it.    Now  public  feeling  is  certainly 
not  to  be  disregarded;  bu(  we  have  little  sympathy  with  feeling  which  would 
plead  that  because  favours  (what  were  deemed  favours  by  both  the  givers  and 
the  receivers)  have  been  long  bestowed  unreasonably  and  unjustly,  as  is  now 
discovered,  therefore  these  favours  ought  to  be  at  least  partially  continued. 
There  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegrc^h  for  26th  December,  an  elaborate 
article  on  Disestablishment,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  Canadian  Clergy 
Keservcs.    The  writer  says :  '  The  Irish  Church  is  to  have  certain  property 
handed  over  to  it ;  so  had  the  Episcopalian  body  in  Canada.     Let  us  see 
how  this  was  done ;  for  the  precedent  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  pending 
problem.    The  present  generation  has  almost  forgotten  the  fierce  contro- 
versies about  "  Clergy  Reserves  " — which  were  certain  Crown  lands  in  Upper 
Canada  allotted  and  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1791,  ^^  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy."    After  some  time  a  vehe- 
ment discussion  arose  respecting  the  meaning  of  these  words.     Did  they 
include  any  other  than  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Protestant 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  who  have  received  Episcopal  ordination  ?    And 
if  so,  what  other  clergy?     The  whole  bench  of  Judges  was  solemnly  con- 
sulted in  1840  by  the  House  of  Lords  upon  these  questions,  and  answered 
that  the  words  included  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada. 
This  opinion  was  followed  in  the  Act  for  the  sale  of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 
It  was  provided  that  they  should  be  gradually  sold  in  quantities  not  exceed- 
ing 100,000  acres  per  annum ;  that  the  proceeds  should  be  applied,  in  the 
first  place,  to  satisfy  all  such  annual  stipends  and  allo\yances  as  were  already 
assigned  to  any  clergymen  during  the  lives  or  incumbencies  of  the  parties 
receiving  the  same ;  and  then  followed  a  provision  for  the  final  appropria- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  fund.    Two-thirds  were  '^  appropriated  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  one-third  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada."    The  mode 
of  ascertaining  what  bodies  and  persons  came  under  this  description  was 
settled  as  follows  :  It  was  declared  that  the  money  should  be  laid  out  ^^  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  worship,  and  the  propagation  of 
religious   knowledge;"  and  two-thirds  were  to  be  expended   under  the 
authority  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  one-third  under  the  authority  of  a  Board  elected  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synods  in  Canada.     For  many  reasons,  the  example  is  peculiarly  instructive 
just  now.'   This  passage  seems  to  us  fitted  to  mislead.    First,  no  Presbyterian 
Synod  in  Canada  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Reserves,  except  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Kext,  and  what  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  be  observed,  the  quotation  relates  not  to  the  secularization  of  the 
Reserves,  which  took  place  in  1854,  but  to  an  arrangement  at  an  earlier 
period  when  a  new  distribution  of  them  was  made,  with  the  view  of  their 
continuing  to  be  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.     When  the  Reserves 
were  secularized,  there  was  first  of  all  an  Imperial  statute  passed — an  Act  of 
the  British  Parliament — ^authorizing  the  Colonial  Legislature  to  dispose  of 
the  Reserves,  and  providing  that,  in  that  event,  full  compensation  should  be 
made  to  all  the  clergy  having  an  interest.    That  proviso  was  totally  unneces- 
sary, for  no  person  in  Canada  ever  contemplated  an3rthing  else.    A  Canadian 
statute  was  then  passed,  to  the  effect  that  after  all  the  just  and  legitimate 
claims  of  existing  incumbents  should  be  duly  satisfied,  the  residue  of  the 
Reserves  should  be  a[)plled  to  secular  purposes.     The  Government  then 
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offered  every  holder  of  Reserves  connected  ?nth  the  Kirk,  either  an  annual 
parment  of  the  fall  amoont  daring  his  life ;  or  to  each  the  ^  Present  Yalne ' 
in  one  sum,  provided  he  were  willing  to  throw  the  whole  into  a  general  fund 
for  behoof  of  the  Charch.     Had  this  scheme  been  fairly  carried  out,  we 
humbly  conceive  it  would  have  been  liable  to  little  objection.     But,  accord- 
ing to  common  report,  it  was  not  fairly  carried  out.     Some  received,  as 
present  value,  more  than,  from  their  ages,  was  just ;  and  some,  including 
several  who  once  belonged  to  our  own  Church,  were  put  on  the  list,  while 
they  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  Canadian  ministry  to  entitle  them  to 
that  position*     It  was  said,  also,  that  coercion  was  practised,  so  that  many 
wtte  obliged  to  throw  into  the  common  fund,  who  were  not  personally  so  in- 
clined.    If  so,  that  was  among  themselves ;  and  it  did  not  seem  inconsistent 
with  Volnntaryism,  nor  at  all  a  thing  which  the  rest  of  the  community  had 
any  right  to  complain  of,  that  they  should,  with  their  own  money,  endow 
their  own  Church,  though  the  step  was,  no  doubt,  an  unwise  one  for  them- 
selves.    After  the  claims  of  the  incumbents  were  thus  satisfied,  the  residue 
of  the  Reserves  was  distributed  among  the  counties,  or  rather,  we  believe,  the 
townships,  to  be  applied  to  the  makiii<j;  of  roads,  building  of  bridges,  or  any 
other  secular  purpose  deemed  most  useful  at  the  time.    A  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  disestablished  Church  in  Ireland  is  to 
stMid  to  the  Government  during  the  lives  of  the  existing  incumbents.     That 
ni^ht  be  a  very  troublesome  affair,  if  they  were  to  be  paid  onward  as  long 
as  Ukj  live  ;  but  if,  as  in  Canada,  they  were  i)aid  off  at  once,  all  that  would 
be  «roided.    The  Episcopalians  in  Ireland  would  just  be  in  the  «ame  position 
as  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland. 

A  proper  settlement  of  this  subject  becomes  specially  important  when 
vKwed  in  connection  with  certain  probable  dependencies.  Allow  something 
c(«isiderable  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  how  can  you  refuse  a  corresponding 
claim,  which  will  almost  certainly  be  made  by  Papists,  for  Maynooth,  and 
by  the  Presbyterians,  for  the  Regium  Donum  y  The  Irish  settlement,  too,  will 
form  a  precedent  for  other  disestabUshment-work,  which  will  surely  soon 
have  to  be  undertaken. 

Unless  public  opinion  be  decidedly  and  strongly  expressed,  and  that 
immediately,  it  seems  evident  to  us,  that  shonld  Mr.  Gladstone  propose 
something  very  generous  for  the  disestablished  Church,  ahd  should  any  con- 
sido^ble  portion  of  his  party  support  him,  his  measure  cannot  fail  to  suc- 
ceed ;  for  the  Conservatives,  to  a  man,  will  say,  ^  Better  that  than  worse.'*  . 

An  Old  Voluntary. 

•  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  it  reported  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce,  Home  Secre- 
tary, daring  his  candidnture  in  Renfrewshire,  said : — *  The  propositions  which  have  hitherto 
heen.  made — Imt  which  have  not  been  matured,  because  the  subject  is  not  yet  fully  discussed 
even  by  the  Cabinet — were,  that  the  clergy  were  to  be  left  in  possession  of  their  houses  and  a 
certain  amount  of  their  glclx's.  It  has  been  suggested  on  tbo  other  side,  that  that  would 
le&ve  both  Presbvterians  and  Roman  Catholics  in  a  position  of  inequality.  Now  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  settlement  we  make,  for  the  future,  should  be  one  of  absolute  equality ; 
and  it  seems^to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  for  her  Majesty's  Govcmmcut  to  consider  whether  that 
equality  is  to  be  produced  by  absolutely  refusing  to  leave  in  the  possession  of  the  existing 
ctergy  even  the  houses  and  the  glebes,  or  whether  some  compensation,  in  some  other  form,  so 
as  to  put  them  in  a  position  of  perfect  equality,  is  to  be  made  to  the  Presbjrterian  body  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  body.'  The  principle  of  absolute  equality  is  clearly  the  only  admissible 
one,  and  we  gladly  accept  any  intimation  that  the  Government  recognises  it.  But  if  the 
eqaaUty  is  to  be  produced  by  giving  something  to  all  parties,  that  is  nothing  else  than  level- 
ling up,  to  a  certain  extent.  Should  any  such  proposal  be  made,  wo  hope  the  table  of  the 
Hooso  would,  at  once,  be  loaded  with  counter-petitions. 
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Among.  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Mohammedans,  religions  festiyals  have  occnpied 
a  prominent  place.  These  observances  are  liable  to  abase,  and  have  alwajs 
been  abased.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  haman  mind  to  moltiply  them,  and 
to  magnify  them,  and  to  make  them  sabservient  to  mere  sensnoos  gratifica- 
tion. The  observance  of  festivals  has  thos  been  often  made  an  agreeable 
way  of  serving  both  God  and  mammon,  combining  pleasnre  with  religioD. 
and  pampering  the  body  under  the  pretence  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
soul.  In  connection  with  the  religions  worship  of  Ood's  ancient  people, 
varioas  festivals  were  divinely  appointed ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
came  to  be  observed,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  made  to  nsarp  the 
place  of  faith  and  holiness,  their  Divine  Author  was  at  last  compelled  to  say 
regarding  them,  '  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  inoense  is  an  abomination 
unto  me ;  the  new-moons  and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot 
away  with ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.' 

In  this  matter  of  religious  festivals,  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  religions 
services  of  the  latter  for  the  mere  gratification  of  sense.  The  love^feasts  of 
the  primitive  church  were  not  religions  festivals.  They  seem  to  have  been 
observed  in  connection  with  the  ordinance  of  the  Sapper,  and  may  in  some 
cases  have  been  regarded  as  part  of  the  service ;  but  there  was  no  warrant 
for  viewing  them  in  this  light.  As  the  Christian  church  departed  from  its 
original  parity  and  simplicity,  religioas  festivals  were  introdaced ;  and  the 
farther  she  went  astray,  the  more  these  observances  increased.  Jewish  and 
Pagan  festivals,  with  little  more  than  a  change  of  name,  were  adopted  and 
observed  by  the  professed  followers  of  Christ ;  and  in  this  way,  through 
ignorance  and  superstition,  scenes  were  enacted  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  name  of  religious  worship,  which,  for  wickedness  and  folly,  coold 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  correction  of  these  abuses  was  one  of  the  services 
to  which  the  reformers  devoted  themselves,  and  was  one  of  the  results  of 
their  labours.  In  some  branches  of  the  reformed  church  these  observances 
were  purified  and  retained ;  but  the  plan  that  commended  itself  to  oar 
Presbyterian  ancestors  was  to  sweep  them  away,  while  up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  never  obtained  Presbyterian  sanction.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
only  way  of  removing  snch  abuses,  and  of  preventing  their  revivaL  All  past 
history  proves  that  when  the  slightest  departure  is  made  from  God's  law  in 
religious  observances,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  evils  that  will  inevitably 
increase  to  a  fearful  magnitude,  and  may  probably  advance  with  astounding 
rapidity.  Knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  notice  with  deep  regret  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  within  the  boands  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
to  revive  the  observance  of  Christmas  as  a  religions  festival  The  service  to 
which  we  refer  took  place  in  Trinity  Church,  Irvine.  An  account  of  this 
service  is  given  in  the  Daili/  Beview^  abridged  from  the  Ardrosscm  HeraXd, 
which  we  abridge  still  further  as  follows : — 

'  A  religious  service  in  a  Presbyterian  church  on  Christmas  Eve  is  some- 
thing unusual ;  and  as  the  one  at  which  we  were  present  on  Thursday  evening 
last,  in  Trinity  Charch  (Rev.  Mr  Robertson's),  Irvine,  was  as  solemn  as  it 
was  impressive,  we  think  a  description  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  onr 
readers.  The  church,  as  our  readers  know,  is  unique  in  its  construction ; 
and  as  seen  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  floral  wreaths  woven  roand  massive 
pillars,  hanging  from  pendants,  bordering  the  painted  design  behind  the 
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platform,  and  the  words,  *'  A  Merry  Christmas,"  in  floral  oharacters,  on  beam 
of  gallery,  the  effect  was  striking. 

'The  service  began  with  a  prayer,  in  tone  and  expression  suited  to  the 
peculiar  circnmstanoes  nnder  which  the  meeting  was  assembled.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Robertson  then  said :  ^^  This  is  a  meeting  of  the  chorch,  not  of  the  world ; 
and  if  the  world  may  keep  her  birth-day  anniversaries  of  kings,  nobles,  and 
literary  men — Shakespeare  and  Bams—has  not  the  chnrch  as  good  a  right 
to  keep  the  birth-day  of  her  Lord  and  Savionr  ?  This  was  in  no  light  and 
friToloiis,  bat  in  a  solemn.  Scripture  sense,  a  merry  Christmas ;  and  the  key 
of  ill  the  mnsic  to  be  sang,  whether  in  hymns  by  the  charch,  anthems  by  the 
choir,  or  carols  by  the  children,  was  the  same — ^good  tidings  of  great  joy ; 
for  into  yoa  is  bom  a  Savionr  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.** 

^Tiie  congregation  then  sang,  to  the  beaatifal  tnne  Palestina,  Par.  zzzix. 
I,  fi,  and  7.  The  preacher  then  remarked,  that  scarcely  had  man  sinned  and 
ikll^  than  the  promise  was  given.  He  then  read  Luke  L  46  and  55,  and 
from  the  66th  to  the  80th  verses.    The  order  followed — 

*  C»otr— "  Oh  come,  aU  ye  faithful"— Music,  AdesU  Fideles. 

Scripture  Read — ^Lnke  xi.  8-18. 

CAoir — ^^  Hark  I  the  herald  angels  sing.** — Music /rom  MendeUsohn. 

A  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
Scripture  Read — ^Matthew  i.  1-12. 
Choir  and  Children — '^  Brightest  and  best  of  the  Sons  of  the  Mormng." 

Prayer. 
Chrietmaa  Carol — ^beantifully  sung  by  a  choir  of  twenty-foor  children. 
^  At  this  stage  the  children  were  dismissed,  each  receiving  an  orange,  ban, 
etc.,  as  they  retired.  We  believe  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  mission 
school  had  previously  been  clad  by  the  ladies  of  the  Dorcas  Society.  The 
service  was  resumed  by  prayer,  and  the  congregation  singing  **  Bright 
and  joyfal."  The  passages  Luke  i.  68,  69,  78,  79,  were  then  read,  and  the 
preacher  delivered  a  discourse  from  the  words,  ^^  The  day-spring  from  on 
high,  to  gnide  our  feet  into  the  path  of  peace." 

^  The  discourse  was  followed  by  ^*  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow  ** — Txa^Old  Hundred^  on  ke^  Ay  on  which  key  the  preacher  repeated  the 
crsed,  the  choir  responding  ^^  Amen,''  and  a  succession  of  brief  prayers,  to 
which  the  choir  led  the  responses.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  then  repeated,  the 
choir  saying  '^  Amen,"  and  was  followed  by  the  beautiful  Christmas  anthem, 
^  In  the  beginning."  Prayer  followed ;  the  whole  service  concluding  with 
Angostine  and  Ambrose's  grand  hymn,  '^  Te  Deum,"  and  the  benediction.' 

Such  18  an  outline  of  the  Christmas  service  in  Trinity  Chnrch.  Viewed  as 
a  first  effort,  few  will  venture  to  deny  that  it  is  remarkably  far  advanced. 
Besides  the  reading  and  the  preaching  of  the  word,  there  were  *  floral 
wreaths '  and  words  ^  in  floral  characters.'  There  were  hymns  and  anthems, 
and  a  Christmas  carol,  sung  by  a  chou:  of  twenty-four  children — ^the  precise 
number  of  the  elders  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  creed  was  repeated  en  Vie  hey 
A,  the  choir  responding  ^  Amen*  There  was  a  snccession  of  brief  prayers,  to 
which  the  choir  led  the  responses.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  repeated,  we  are 
not  told  on  what  key,  but  we  are  duly  informed  that  the  choir  said  Amen ; 
and  then  there  was  the  *  Te  Deum.'  This  is  a  good  deal  more  than  any  one 
could  have  reasonably  expected  in  a  first  performance,  and  ^  if  these  things  are 
done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? '  '  The  effect  [of  the 
seeoe]  was  striking,'  it  is  said,  and  we  do  not  doubt  the  fact ;  but  it  might 
have  been  made  more  striking  still  by  the  slight  addition  of  an  altar,  a  little 
incense^  and  white  raiment.    The  service  is  said  to  have  been  very  solemn  and 
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impressive ;  neither  do  we  call  this  in  qnestion,  bat  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  High  Mass.  We  look  on  it,  however,  as  objectionable  in  the  extreme, 
and  for  many  reasons.  It  was  highly  artistic,  sospicionsly  ritoalistic,  and 
nnmistakeably  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  and  Presbyterian 
worship.  We  therefore  regard  the  service  as  in  itself  objectionable;  bat 
we  go  farther,  and  maintain  that  any  religions  service,  however  simple, 
in  the  way  of  celebrating  Christmas,  is  among  Presbyterians  altogether 
improper. 

In  giving  a  reason  for  the  service  in  Trinity  Church,  Mr.  Robertson  is 
reported  to  have  said:  ^  This  is  a  meeting  of  the  chnrch,  not  of  the  world; 
and  if  the  world  may  keep  her  birth-day  anniversaries  of  kings,  nobles,  and 
literary  men — Shakespeare  and  Bams — has  not  the  church  as  good  a  right 
to  keep  the  birth-day  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour? '  This  is  the  only  reason 
assigned  for  the  Irvine  demonstration ;  it  is,  we  believe,  the  strongest  reason 
that  could  be  given  for  it ;  and  we  could  not  ask  clearer  evidence  of  the 
weakness  of  any  cause  than  the  fact  that  the  able,  ingenious,  and  accom- 
plished minister  of  Trinity  Church  had  nothing  better  to  say  in  its  behalf. 
The  world,  it  is  said,  observes  the  birth-day  anniversaries  of  her  great  men; 
therefore  the  church  has  a  right  to  observe  the  birth-day  anniversary  of  her 
Lord  and  Master,  and  consequently  ought  to  do  so.  This  reasoning  is 
remarkably  inconclusive.  The  world  does  many  things  which  the  chareh 
has  no  right  to  do,  and  there  may  be  some  things  which  the  church  has  a 
right  to  do,  and  yet  it  may  be  very  inexpedient  to  do  them.  The  world 
may  celebrate  the  birth-day  anniversary  of  llobert  Bums;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  church  has  either  a  right  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  her  Saviour,  or 
ought  to  do  so.  If  the  argument  had  been — ^The  world  keeps  the  birth-day 
anniversaries  of  her  great  men,  such  as  Shakespeare  and  Burns,  therefore  the 
church  has  a  right  to  keep  the  birth-day  anniversaries  of  her  great  men,  sach 
as  Luther  and  Knox — ^no  one  could  have  failed  to  see  its  force ;  but  every  one 
must  see  that  the  argument  is  worse  than  useless  in  its  bearing  on  the  object 
for  which  it  is  here  adduced.  Our  conviction  is,  that  the  reasoning  would  be 
much  more  correct  if  the  argument  were  made  to  tell  in  the  very  opposite 
direction.  The  world  keeps  the  birth-day  of  her  idols,  and  seems  to  have 
very  little  regard  to  what  constitutes  true  greatness  in  selecting  the  objects 
of  her  homage ;  therefore  the  church  ought  not  to  imitate  the  world  by 
celebrating  the  birth-day  of  the  great  Redeemer.  It  can  be  no  honour  to 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  be  placed,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with 
men  whose  talents  may  have  been  great,  but  about  some  of  whom  it  is  too 
true  that  their  lives  were  a  moral  nuisance,  and  their  example,  if  universally 
copied,  would  fill  the  world  with  mourning,  and  lamentation,  and  woe.  We  feel 
therefore,  disposed  to  say  that  Christmas  ought  not  to  be  kept,  because  '  the 
world  keeps  the  birth-day  anniversaries  of  her  kings,  nobles,  and  literary  men.* 

While  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  the  observance  of  Christmas,  there 
are  many  good  reasons  that  may  be  urged  against  it.  Even  although  we 
could  get  over  our  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  doing  homage  to  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  as  men  do  homage  to  kings  and  poets,  by  keeping  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  we  find  at  the  very  outset  that  there  is  an  insuperable  barrier 
in  the  way.  The  day  on  which  our  Lord  was  born  is  unknown.  In  the 
primitive  church  there  was  an  entire  want  of  uniformity  about  the  time  when 
Christmas  was  kept.  Some  observed  it  in  January,  others  in  April,  and 
others  in  June.  The  only  point  about  which  there  seems  to  be  something 
like  certainty  is,  that  the  day  now  observed  cannot  be  the  correct  date.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  the  rainy  season  in  Palestme  is  at  its  height,  and  it  is 
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very  anlikely  that  at  snch  a  time  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  coald  have  been 
in  the  fields  tending  their  flocks  by  night.  This  objection  might  no  donbt 
have  been  got  over,  if  the  day  now  observed  had  been  nnif ormly  kept  in  early 
times ;  bnt  as  this  was  not  the  case,  the  objection  is  fatal.  The  great  reason 
for  at  length  fixing  on  this  period,  appears  simply  to  have  been  that  it  was 
the  time  when  heathen  festivals  were  generally  observed ;  and  this  circnm- 
stance  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  increase  oar  veneration  for  Christmas  Day. 
The  fact  then  stands  thus :  Christians  cannot  keep  the  anniversary  of  the 
Savour's  birth,  because  they  do  not  know  it ;  and  to  observe  the  25th  of 
December  as  this  anniversary,  is  to  preserve  and  enconrage  a  belief  in  a 
popolttr  fiction.  If  the  celebration  of  our  Lord's  nativity  had  been  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will,  the  proper  date  would  surely  have  been 
preserred ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  have  been  to  prevent  its  super- 
stitious observance  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.  As  we 
have  no  likeness  of  the  Saviour's  countenance,  probably  to  prevent  idolatry, 
so  we  tiave  no  registration  of  his  birth,  probably  to  prevent  superstition. 
The  observance  of  Christmas  is  therefore  not  only  founded  on  a  fiction,  it  is, 
for  aught  we  know,  a  presumptuous  opposition  to  the  divine  will.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way. 

There  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for  observing  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's 
birth,  although  the  day  had  been  perfectly  well  known.  Its  observance  is 
never  enjoined,  either  by  himself  or  by  any  of  his  apostles.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  authority  for  it,  either  in  the  form  of  precept  or 
example.  If  it  had  been  a  Christian  duty  to  celebrate  this  anniversary, 
there  would  surely  have  been  some  example  of  its  observance,  either  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  authority  for  it,  either  direct  or  indirect.  The  great 
theme  of  gospel  preaching  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  The  atoning 
death  of  God's  own  Son  is  the  only  ground  of  the  sinner's  hope,  and  his 
death  is  the  only  event  in  his  earthly  history  which  his  followers  are  bound  to 
commemorate.  This  is  the  one  great  New  Testament  festival.  The  addition 
of  others  tends  to  obscure  this  solemn  ordinance ;  and  it  may  be  for  this  very 
reason  that,  in  the  arrangements  of  infinite  wisdom,  no  other  has  been  ap- 
pointed. What  right  have  men  to  invade  the  divine  prerogative  ?  The  same 
authority  that  appointed  the  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  death,  would 
doubtless  have  also  appointed  the  commemoration  of  his  birth,  if  it  had  been 
the  divine  will  that  it  should  be  observed  as  a  religious  ordinance.  The 
observance  of  Christmas  is  therefore  a  mere  human  invention,  '  savouring  of 
will-worship,'  and  may  be  calling  forth  from  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
the  disapproving  interrogatory.  Who  hath  reqwred  this  at  your  hand? 

The  testimony  of  history  is  as  Uttle  in  favour  of  this  observance  as  that  of 
Scripture  itself.  There  is  no  certain  evidence  of  its  existence  till  near  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  and  it  was  long  after  that  before  it  was  generally 
kept.  ^  This  feast,'  says  Neander,  ^  first  makes  its  appearance,  as  one  gene- 
rally celebrated  in  the  Komish  Church,  under  the  Roman  bishop  Liberins, 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  general  participation  in  the 
celebration  of  this  feast  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  a 
festival  wholly  new.  It  was  not  till  later,  however,  that  it  spread  from  the 
Roman  Church  to  eastern  Asia.'  The  observance  of  Christmas,  like  many 
other  corrupt  practices  by  which  the  wells  of  salvation  have  been  polluted 
and  poisoned,  crept  into  the  church  unobserved,  and,  under  the  protection  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  moved  on  gradually  until  it  was  at  length  univer- 
^y  acknowledged.    It  is  not  only  without  Scripture  authority,  even  the 
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lower  authority  of  tradition  cannot  be  pled  in  its  support  Why,  then,  should 
it  be  celebrated  by  any  branch  of  the  Christian  church?) 

The  observance  of  this  festival  is  uncalled  for.  No  one  wiU  ventore  to 
say  that  the  honour  of  the  Saviour  requires  that  it  should  be  kept.  The 
birth-day  anniversary  of  distinguished  men  is  kept  hi  order  Hiat  their  memory 
may  be  preserved ;  but  it  would  be  impious  and  degrading  to  our  Divine 
Redeemer  to  plead  for  the  observance  of  Chrifitmas  on  any  sndi  grounds. 
Apart  from  the  direct  and  solemn  commemoration  of  his  death  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Supper,  there  is  much  to  keep  the  Saviour  vividly  before  the 
eyes  of  all  who  are  his.  Every  time  that  believers  ask  forgiveness  for  his 
sake— every  time  they  hear  the  gospel  faithfully  preached — every  time  they 
worship  God  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  closet,  or  at  the  domestic  altar — their 
Lord  and  Saviour  is  brought  to  their  remembrance,  and  in  these  cireiun- 
stances  the  celebration  of  his  birth-day  anniversary  is  a  very  superfluous 
observance. 

As  it  would  be  impious  to  plead  for  the  observance  of  Christmas  on  the 
ground  of  doing  honour  to  the  Saviour,  so  the  plea  of  Christian  edification, 
should  any  be  disposed  to  urge  it,  is  not  more  tenable.  The  service  in 
Trinity  Church  may  have  been  very  interesting,  and  all  who  were  there  may 
have  left  the  place  with  their  spirits  edified  and  re&eshed.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  true  or  not,  but  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  trae ; 
and  yet,  though  sure  that  such  were  its  results,  we  maintain  that  all  sach 
services  are  uncalled  for.  Why  select  Christmas  Eve,  and  give  countenance 
to  an  unauthorized  observance?  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  people  of 
Irvine  are  so  devout  m  their  feelings,  so  refined  in  their  tastes,  and  tiiat  their 
musical  talents  and  attainments  are  so  high,  that  they  can  meet  together  and 
spend  two  hours  and  a  half  in  such  exercises.  We  heartily  wish  that  all 
our  congregations  had  the  same  tastes  and  the  same  skiU ;  but  why  should 
these  services  have  been  cast  in  such  an  artificial  mould?  why  this  departnre 
from  gospel  simplicity  ?  why  this  servile  imitation  of  Romish  and  Prdatic 
worship  ?  There  are  surely  other  ways  in  which  the  members  of  a  Christian 
church  may  edify  themselves,  and  exercise  their  gifts  and  attainments,  how- 
ever high,  than  by  celebrating  a  fid^ions  anniversary — an  unscriptoral 
festival — ^in  a  most  questionable  form,  and  one  which,  by  placing  the  Head 
of  the  church  on  a  level  with  the  world's  idols,  confers  on  Him  a  very  doubt- 
ful honour.  Let  Christians  meet  together  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  for 
their  own  edification — ^let  taste  and  skill  be  exerted  to  do  all  they  can  to 
render  such  services  as  interesting  as  possible, — ^but  let  them  not  be  performed 
at  a  time  and  in  a  way  that  may  tend  to  revive  and  encourage  an  observ- 
ance for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  given. 

In  the  absence  of  authority  for  the  observance  of  Christmas,  the  manner 
in  which  the  day  is  now  generally  kept  is  a  strong  reason  why  its  observance 
should  receive  no  countenance  from  any  who  have  a  regard  for  the  Savioor's 
honour.  The  religious  services  connected  with  it  are  of  little  value,  but  it  i& 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  spent  as  a  social  holiday  to  which  we  q)eciall7 
refer.  A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Saturdat/  Review  thus  expresses  h£> 
views  of  this  festival : — ^  The  philanthropist  must  feel  a  load  lifted  from  his 
mind  as  he  sees  each  successive  Christmas  season  dismissed  to  the  limbo  of 
the  past.  Suffering  never  seems  so  ghastly  as  when  it  wears  the  mask  of 
enjoyment,  and  at  Christmas  time — ^to  judge  by  the  wry  faces  of  the  merry- 
makers— ^the  bitter  dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of  pleasure  are  prett}^ 
well  shaken  up  through  the  draught.  Police  cases  are  common  enough  anj- 
morning  of  the  year,  but  it  is  at  Christmas  that  sensitive  consciences  cau 
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gMe  or  plunge  into  excess  in  a  spirit  of  poetry,  consecrate  their  dissq>ation 
in  manoriam  of  the  hallowed  reminiscenoes  of  their  duldhood,  and  celebrate 
the  sacred  festiyal  iqspropriately  with  a  variety  of  aggravated  assaults.  .  .  . 
Night  after  night,  while  tiie  so-called  festivities  are  at  their  height,  bands  of 
Tnlgar  dmnkards,  imdistnrbed  by  the  police,  make  night  hideons  ererjrwhiK'e 
vith  their  horrible  Christmas  carols— coarse  comic  songs  from  the  repertoires 
of  the  music  halls,  howled  out  of  all  l^me  and  tune,  backwards  or  forwards 
as  kncy  may  suggest,  like  the  devil's  vespers.' 

On  the  testimony  of  the  newspapers,  the  amount  of  dissipation  and  crime, 
^th  lo6s  of  life  both  among  old  and  young,  has  seldom  been  so  great  in 
England  on  any  former  Christmas  as  it  was  on  that  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  gjjdj-dght ;  and  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  the  same 
sad  and  humiliating  tale.   We  give  the  following  from  an  American  paper : — 
'  Tbe  Christmas  festival  in  St.  Louis  seems  to  have  consisted  of  stabbing  and 
flhootmg  affrays.    Ten  persons,  men  and  women,  were  shot  or  stabbeid,  or 
had  their  skaUs  broken  or  thek  eyes  gouged  out,  in  nearly  as  many  differ- 
ent affrays  m  different  parts  of  the  city.'    Now  this  is  in  itself  very  deplorable, 
bat  it  is  more  deplorable  stfll  to  find  all  this  associated  with  religion,  and 
erea  with  the  Saviour's  birth.    If  the  observance  of  Christmas  had  been  a 
dearly-revealed  duty,  the  church  would  be  bound  to  keep  it  at  all  hazards ; 
but  since  it  has  not  been  enjoined,  the  way  in  which  it  is  kept  is  a  good 
roson  why  Christians  should  have  no  connection  with  it.    If  the  followers 
of  the  Savioar  should  think  it  dutiful  and  edifying  to  meet  once  a  year  to 
odebrate  the  Saviour's  birth,  the  25th  of  December  seems  the  day  which, 
above  all  others,  should  be  avoided.    The  day  was  long  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  wicked  one  in  connection  with  Paganism,  and  converted  into  a  Christian 
festival,  not  because  it  was  the  true  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  but 
with  the  view  of  supplanting  Pagan  rites.    And  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  the  policy  has  proved  a  failure :  the  prince  of  darkness  seems  to 
receive  far  more  homage  on  Chi*istmas  than  the  Son  of  God.    With  these 
facts  before  us,  we  believe  that  those  churches  in  which  Christmas  is  not 
k^  have  reason  rather  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  freedom  from  an 
obserrance  that  is  now  made  the  occasion  of  so  much  impiety,  and  vice,  and 
crime,  tium  to  hanker  after  it  as  some  Christians  seem  disposed  to  do. 

Besides  all  this,  we  believe  that  the  observance  of  this  festival  in  a  Pres- 
brterian  church  is  unlawful.  By  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland 
the  observance  of  Christmas  has  been  abandoned.  In  giving  up  Popery, 
Pr^byterians  have  drawn  a  hard  and  fast  Une  on  the  whole  subject  of  religious 
worship.  Their  principle  has  been  to  keep  by  the  *  law  and  the  testimony,' 
to  avoid  every  religious  service  to  which  the  word  of  God  gives  no  sanction ; 
and  on  this  principle  the  keeping  of  Christmas  and  all  such  human  inventions 
hate  been  discarded.  The  law  of  the  church  on  the  subject  has  been  plainly 
laid  down  in  the  app^dix  to  the  *  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of 
God,*  and  is  as  follows :  '  Festival  days,  vulgarly  called  holy-dca^s,  having 
no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God,  are  not  to  be  continued.'  This  law  is 
jniquestionably  binding  on  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  festival 
in  Trimty  Church  was  a  direct  and  obvious  violation  of  it.  The  only  safe- 
pard  against  ritualism  in  worship  is  to  keep  close  to  the  word  of  God.  It 
is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  this  principle.  The  ritualistic  spirit  is  insatiable, 
^hen  the  slightest  departure  is  made  from  God's  word,  no  one  can  tell  to 
vhat  absurcMties  it  may  lead.  All  the  e2Ctravagances  of  Popery,  as  w^  as 
^^  bi^  ritnallffln  of  the  English  Church,  may  be  traced  to  smaU  beginnings. 
U  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  by  which  the  United  Presbyterian 
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Church  has  been  hitherto  dJstiDgnished,  it  has  been  a  healthy  manliness,  and 
an  ntter  contempt  for  eyerything  like  sentimentalism  and  effeminacy  in  religious 
worship ;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  should*  this  spirit  be  ever 
quenched.  May  the  day  be  far  distant  when  there  shall  be  found,  either 
among  her  ministers  or  her  people,  any  who  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
class  whom  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  so  graphically  and,  we  think,  so  justly 
describes  as  *■  madly  in  love  with  the  childish  decorations  and  silly  sentunental 
twaddle  of  that  silliest  of  all  silly  things — ^High  Church  ritualism.'  We  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  way  of  preventing  the  evil  but  by  holding  fast 
our  scriptural  forms  of  simple  Presbyterian  worship. 

The  observance  of  Christmas  is  evidently  an  ecclesiastical  irr^ularity. 
If  any  congregation  or  any  individual  wishes  to  see  Chiistmas  kept,  or  is 
anxious  '  for  a  reformation  in  our  cold  and  unattractive  forms  of  worship/ 
let  the  ^  reformation'  be  sought  in  a  constitutional  way.     It  is  a  violation  of 
all  law  and  order  for  any  Presbyterian  congregation  to  make  such  changes 
on  its  own  authority.    If  Christmas  may  be  observed,  why  not  the  feast  of 
the  Annunciation?  why  not  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  ?  why  not  the  feast 
of  the  Purification?  why  not  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Iiltiocentst  why  not 
the  Ascension  ?  why  not  observe  the  days  set  apart  in  honour  of  apostles, 
evangelists,  and  martyrs  ?    If  a  liturgy,  with  intonations  and  responses,  may 
be  employed  on  Christmas  Eve,  why  not  on  the  Lord's  Day?    And  if  a 
liturgy  may  be  employed  without  authority,  why  not  a  ritual,  with  altar, 
incense,  sacerdotal  robes,  and  wax  candles  ?    If  we  are  to  have  innovations,  or 
rather  relapsaUons^  if  we  must  degenerate,  if  we  must  become  effeminate  in  oar 
worship,  if  we  must  go  back  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  of  dark  and 
corruptdames,  let  us  at  least  do  it  in  a  decent  and  orderly  way,  let  it  be  done 
with  the  sanction  of  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  not  by  each  congr^ation 
doing  that  which  is  right  in  its  own  eyes.     If  the  era  of  religious  festivals 
has  now  begun  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  church  should  know 
how  many  ma^  be  kept.    If  a  liturgy  may  be  occasionally  employed,  let  the 
liturgy  be  prescribed,  and  the  seasons  when  it  may  be  used  determined.      If 
congregations  may  observe  any  festival  to  which  they  take  a  fancy,  or  in  any 
way  they  choose ;  if  they  may  use  a  liturgy  on  any  occasion  they  wish  to  do 
so,  and  any  kind  of  liturgy  they  please ;  theuwho  can  tell  what  extravagances 
and  absurdities  may  be  practised  in  the  name  of  religion  ?    And  all  this  may 
be  done  if  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  irregularity  in  the  Christmas  festival  of 
Trinity  Church.  R.  B. 
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*She,  supposing  Him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  Him,  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  Him 
hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him,  and  I  will  take  Him  away.  Jesus  saith  unto 
her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself,  and  saith  unto  Him,  Rabboni,  which  is  to  say,  Master.' 
—John  xx.  15,  16. 

As  pearls  are  fished  from  the  deep,  and  gems  of  priceless  value  are  taken 
from  their  bed  of  stone,  so  principles  of  much  interest  and  importance  are 
sometimes  to  be  drawn  from  onr  Lord's  conversations  with  men.  We  here 
call  attention  to  some  of  these,  as  they  spring  from  our  Lord's  converse  with 
Marj  aronnd  his  grave,  on  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  every  Christian 
heart — y'lz.  The  Master^ s  presence.     We  observe — 

L  That  the  human  heart  requires  a  master,  which  it  finds  to  its  satis/action 
only  in  God  in  Christ. — There  is  that,  in  the  constitution  of  every  man, 
which  says,  Give  me  a  God  who  may  reign  over  me  as  an  authority,  who 
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may  guide  me  by  his  coansel,  and  who  afterward  may  receiye  me  np  into 
his  glorj^    And  that  property  in  the  human  sonl  will  not  be  met  by  point- 
ing it  to  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  under  law.    Leave  it  to  law  alone, 
and  speak  only  of  order,  contriTance,  wisdom,  and  love,  as  stamped  upon 
oar  world,  and  you  leave  it  to  a  mere  abstraction — ^a  grim  and  horrible  ab- 
straction—from which  the  heart  of  man  shrinks  with  revulsion.    No  man 
can  rest  with  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  doctrine  of  law.    From  that  he  must 
pass  to  a  great  central,  boundless,  loving  Being,  as  the  one  in  whom  order, 
affection,  and  law  centres.    He  must  have  a  Being  to  love  and  obey ;  a  Head 
to  whom  he  can  turn  as  a  living  member.    This  the  human  heart  finds,  after 
the  cry  of  its  widest  needs,  in  Ood  in  Christ.    There  is  one  to  adore,  and 
lore,  and  serve.     He  stands  out  as  the  glorious  One,  to  whom  the  soul  turns 
in  loftiest  reverence,  before  whom  it  pours  out  its  tenderest  affection,  and 
to  whom  it  yields  its  most  earnest  service.     How  beautifully  is  this  ex- 
hibited in  the  history  of  Mary !    From  the  day  in  which  the  great  God  sought 
and  foond  her,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  cast  ihe  seven  devils  out  of  her,  her 
heart  has  found  in  Him  its  refuge  and  its  home.    She  delighted  in  Him. 
She  accepted  his  will  as  meekly  as  a  child.    She  gave  herself  to  Him  in  every 
energy  of  her  thought,  and  heart,  and  life.    Is  Jesus  ever  in  need  in  the 
coarse  of  his  wanderings  through  Galilee  1    Mary  must  be  by  his  side  to 
minister  to  Him.    Does  Jesus  seat  himself  down  on  the  brow  of  some  hili, 
or  in  some  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  to  discourse  on  some  part  of  heavenly 
wisdom  ?    Mary  must  hang  upon  his  lips  with  open  ear  and  heart.    Is  any 
seeming  neglect  committed  against  Christ,  as  when  Simon  invited  Him  to  his 
base  and  gave  Him  no  water  to  wash  his  feet  I    Then  Mary  must  hasten 
to  repair  the  wrong.    She  washes  his  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wipes  them 
vith  the  hairs  of  her  head.    Is  Jesus  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  abandoned 
by  almost  all  his  associates  ?     Then  Mary  must  draw  near  and  see  Him  die, 
^d  hear  the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  which  would  then  be  imparted. 
And  is  He  borne  to  his  tomb  by  loving  hands  ?     Then  Mary  must  be  in  their 
company ;  for  we  are  told,  *  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  of  Joses  beheld 
vhere  He  was  laid.'    In  every  principle  and  instinct  of  her  soul  she  has  set 
Jesos  over  her  as  her  Lord  and  Master,  and  given  herself  to  love  and  serve 
Him.    And  she  never  found  that  service  hard.    Her  soul  never  fretted 
gainst  that  rule  as  irksome.    Her  love  made  it  light.    Her  devotion  to 
Him  crowned  it  all  with  glory  and  honour.    She  was  happy  in  her  allegiance 
to  Jesns  her  Master.    Her  soul  lived  in  Him  as  its  glory  and  home. 

And  as  it  was  with  Mary,  so  is  it  with  all  Christian  men  and  women.  By 
tk  very  constitution  of  their  being,  they  must  have  a  master.  Hearts  and 
consciences  are  made  for  rule.  They  cannot  live  in  abstractions  and  nonentities. 
Their  cry  is  for  living  companionship,  carrying  in  it  the  quality  of  master- 
hood.  This  they  find  perfectly  in  God  in  Christ.  Him  they  love  to  obey, 
&od  find  his  service  light.  Like  Mary,  they  are  happy  as  their  hearts  can  be 
when  they  are  listening  to  Him,  following  Him,  and  putting  honour  upon 
Him.    We  remark — 

II.  That  the  loss  of  the  Master^s  presence  is  one  of  the  darkest  ccUamities 
^  can  fall  tqfon  a  Christian  heart. — ^We  have  said  that  Mary  foUowed  Jesus 
to  his  cross  and  saw  Him  die.  She  also  accompanied  the  friends  that 
bore  Him  to  his  tomb,  and  saw  Him  laid  in  the  cold  grave.  She  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  of  aU  the  Lord's  friends  to  leave  that  sacred  spot  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  and  only  did  so  from  her  submission  to  the  law  of  her 
^od,  that  she  might  not  break  the  Sabbath-day ;  but  no  sooner  were  its 
liallowed  hours  past,  than  she  is  found  returning  to  the  sacred  spot.    ^  The 
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first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark, 
nnto  the  sepnlchre.'  She  was  the  first  to  seek  it,  as  she  was  the  last  to 
leave  it ;  and  it  was  now  that  she  realized  the  terrible  loss  which  had  fallen 
upon  her.  When  she  saw  the  stone  removed  from  the  sepnlchre,  she  re- 
turned with  haste  into  the  city  to  Peter  and  John,  and  said,  ^  They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  thej  have 
laid  Him.'  Peter  and  John  at  once  set  forth  in  her  company  to  the  tomb, 
and  together  survey  the  wondrous  spot.  They  find  it  to  be  as  Mary  re- 
ported. They  see  the  napkin  that  was  abont  his  head  lying  in  one  place, 
and  the  linen  that  was  abont  his  body  in  another.  They  are  strangelj 
smitten  at  this  discovery.  Their  hearts  are  crushed  and  broken,  for  as  yet 
they  did  not  know  the  Scripture,  that  He  must  rise  from  the  dead.  After 
conversing  sadly  about  the  fact,  they  appear  to  have  said  to  one  another, 
that  it  would  be  unwise  in  them  now  to  tarry  around  the  grave ;  they  conld 
do  nothing  for  the  Lord,  and  were  sure  to  expose  themselves  to  imminent 
peril.  Hence  they  concluded  that  they  should  return  at  once  to  the  citj. 
But  Mary  conld  not  agree  with  them  in  this.  She  said  to  herself,  ^  What  is 
home  to  me,  when  I  know  not  where  the  body  of  my  Lord  is  laid  ?  The  last 
lingering  remnant  of  that  which  I  valued  above  everything  else  is  taken  from 
me.  Life  is  not  worth  having  now.  Let  me  seat  myself  down  by  his  tomb 
and  weep  my  soul  away.'  That  hour  was  dark  and  gloomy  to  Mary  when  she 
lost  all  hold  upon  her  Lord ;  it  was  to  her  the  thickest  night.  She  was 
lost  in  calamity.  In  all  her  history  she  never  felt  aa  she  did  now;  yet  she  was 
no  stranger  to  grief.  She  had  passed  through  some  of  the  deepest  sorrow?, 
as  in  the  time  of  her  repentance;  but  that  which  rent  her  heart  at  this  moment 
had  a  bitterness  in  it  which  no  other  approached.  She  was  down,  in  such  a 
sense  of  calamity  and  loss,  that  her  soul  could  never  be  in  darker  woe. 

As  a  picture  is  better  understood  by  an  intelligent  stndy  of  the  backgromid 
on  which  it  is  laid,  so  is  the  passage  before  ns  by  an  earnest  survey  of  its 
connections.  Angels  are  sent  from  God  to  comfort  and  instruct  Mary.  As 
she  looked  into  the  sleeping-place  of  the  King's  Son,  they  ask  her,  '  Woman, 
why  weepest  thou  1 '  But  she  has  no  soul  left  to  listen  even  to  angel  converse. 
Her  stupor  is  so  overwhelming  that  she  simply  turns  aside  from  them,  and 
says,  ^  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  Him.'  Jesus  himself,  in  his  risen  life,  draws  nigh  to  awaken  her 
darkened  spirit.  He  says  to  her,  *  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  whom  seeke&i 
thou  1  She,  supposing  Him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  Him,  Sir,  if  thoa 
have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him,  and  I  will  take  Him 
away.'  Her  soul  is' so  overwhelmed  in  its  darkness,  that  it  has  no  power  left 
to  receive  back  again  her  Lord.  Her  spirit  resembled  the  lake  or  the  oceafl 
when  it  is  lashed  with  the  tempest.  Though  the  sun  shines  full  upon  it  in  bil 
glory,  it  has  no  power  to  mirror  back  the  beauty  of  his  ims^e.  So  is  it  witi 
Mary  now.  Her  trouble  is  so  great  that  she  cannot  perceive  the  light  ol 
her  Master's  eye.  She  is  down  in  the  night.  She  is  so  fearfully  ove^ 
whelmed,  under  the  sense  of  the  loss  of  her  Master,  that  ndther  earth  not 
heaven  can  comfort  her. 

And  let  us  not  think  that  this  is  anything  strange  in  the  world  of  man  a< 
now  existing.  We  meet  with  sentiments  strangely  resembling  these  in  oni 
intercourse  with  afflicted  men.  There  is  one  whom  misfortune  has  literally 
hunted,  as  the  dog  has  done  the  deer  in  the  forest.  Loss  has  come  vpol 
loss,  and  calamity  has  rushed  alUr  calamity,  till  he  is  all  but  borne  down  ij 
despair.  He  says, '  Surely  heaven  is  contending  with  me.  Once  I  couN 
speak  about  the  enjoyment  of  the  love  of  my  God,  and  the  sunshine  of  In 
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faroor;  bnt  now  I  know  nothing  of  them.'    His  light  has  been  tnrned  into 

dtfioiesg;  and,  oh,  how  great  is  that  darkness!    Or  there  is  another  who 

has  been  pasBiog  throogh  heary  strokes  of  beresrement.    One  treasure  has 

been  laid  in  the  dost,  and  the  sod  is  not  yet  green  oyer  it  till  another  is  laid 

bj  her  side,  and  then  another,  and  still  another,  till  only  one  single  remnant 

is  left  her  of  a  once  flonrishing  homestead.    She  hangs  tremblingly  over 

this,  iDd  is  hoping  that  God  will  spare  it  to  her  embrace.    But  it  cannot 

be.  Tlie  head  of  that  one  is  laid  beside  her  twin  brother.    And  now,  how 

dark  is  that  mother's  heart !    She  is  saying,  ^  God  has  withdrawn  his  goodness 

from  me.    Once  I  drank  from  the  sweet-flowing  river  of  life  and  felt  its 

giadnesB;  hot  now  I  know  nothing  of  it.   My  sou]  is  so  rent  and  torn,  under 

tbe  strokes  of  his  hand,  that  I  have  no  capacity  left  to  view  his  goodness.' 

As  the  other  picture  was  better  understood  by  the  study  of  its  background, 

30  are  these.    Enter  into  close  converse  with  the  first  of  these  persons,  and 

lie  wiD  tell  you  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  had  been  speaking  to  him  of 

Jk  Fatherhood  of  his  God,  of  the  eternity  of  his  love,  of  the  blessedness  of 

jis  djgdpline,  and  of  the  abundance  of  his  grace ;  and  that  he  had  to  assure 

tiioi  he  knew  them  not.    Or  turn  to  the  latter,  so  as  to  win  her  confidence, 

udEhevill  tell  yon  of  a  friend  who  had  been  trying  to  console  her  by  the 

P^omofthe  Saviour,  that  He  would  never  leave  nor  forsake  her,  and 

M  by  this  severe  dispensation,  He  was  only  seeking  a  deeper  place  in  her 

^eait;  indthat  she  had  to  tell  her,  she  had  no  sense  of  his  friendship  or  of 

^  &Toor.   Like  Mary,  she  could  sit  down  beside  her  new-made  graves  and 

i>^  tosonl  aiBfay.    Angels  might  speak  to  persons  in  these  moods,  and 

ihdr  roids  would  be  light  as  wind.     Jesus  himself  might  speak  to  them, 

^d  jet  his  voice  be  unknown.    Men,  under  the  sense  of  the  absence  of 

tiifir  Master,  are   down  in  the  darkest  calamity  that  can  ever  agitate  a 

tnrnan  spirit    We  remark — 

m.  That  in  the  darkest  time  of  a  Christianas  Ufe^  hope  lingers  as  a  ray  ofpro^ 

*^/or  ittfiOure. — '  Supposing  Him  to  be  the  gardener,'  etc.   A  faint  linger- 

;g  hope  in  her  bosom  said  to  her,  she  might  yet  find  Him.    Her  sky  was 

<^   Clouds  mantled  it  all  in  blackness.    Bnt  the  sun  abode  behind  them, 

^Qd  hope  remained  to  welcome  his  shining  again.    The  same  truth  is  seen 

^  the  history  of  the  -disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.     They  are  travelling 

isvith  hearts  disconsolate  and  sad.    They  are  reasoning  together  regarding 

>  strange  events  of  the  hour.    Meantime   Jesus  draws  near  and  leads 

•^  into  eonverse.    They  tell  Him  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  prophet 

^^lity  in  word  and  deed,  whom  the  chief  priests  delivered  up  to  be 

"Tacified,  and  proceed,  'We  trusted  it  had  been  He  who  should  have 

*edeemed  Israel :  and  besides  all  this,  to-day  is  the  third  day  since  these 

^Jinga  were  done.'    Their  sky,  too,  is  thick  and  dark.     No  sun  shines  on 

^w  way.    They  are  incapable  even  of  discerning  his  light;  but  hope 

^&iiH  to  welcome   his  coming :  this  is  the  third,  the  appointed  day, 

^hen  the  bonds  of  death  must  yield  to  the  power  of  bursting  life.    The 

'*nie  principle  is  seen  in  the  language  of  the  Bride  in  the  Song.    When 

-f  lost  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom,  she  went  forth  seeking  Him,  saying  to 

fWTone  she  met,  'Saw  ye  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth?'    She  hoped  to 

^^i  ffim.    When  faith  is  powerless  to  realize  the  presence  of  the  Unseen, 

^  loTe  is  unable  to  bring  Him  into  light,  hope  comes  in  with  her  piercing, 

f^heeriog  ray  of  prospect,  that  penetrates  the  cloud  and  fastens  npon  an 

jJ'^tLori    It  keeps  hold  of  Him,  when  faith  and  love  are  useless,  and 

onugs  Him  near.    It  heralds  on  the  coming  dawn.     The  real  sphere  of 

hope  is  the  night.     That  is  the  season  of  its  power.     When  there  is  no 
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light,  it  stays  the  sool  and  carries  it  forward  in  the  strength  of  its  prospect. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  any  Christian  heart  was  ever  so  orerwhelmed  with 
calamity  that  it  was  a  stranger  to  hope.    Many  sach  have  -  lamented  an 
absent  Saviour.  Many  have  said  over  their  misfortunes,  and  their  recently  fiUed 
graves,  I  have  no  comfort  or  sense  of  my  Saviour's  nearness,  or  hold  upon 
his  love.    It  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  ever  said,  out  of  the  well  of  a 
living  experience,  I  have  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  Him  more.    Whea  faith  is 
dead,  and  love  is  lost,  hope  remains  like  an  angel  of  light.    It  is  true  that 
may  sometimes  be  very  slender,  like  a  thin  attenuated  ray  of  light  bursting 
through  some  narrow  crevice  into  a  dark  and  gloomy  cell,  in  which  some 
prisoner  lay  confined.    But,  oh !  how  precious  is  that  feeble  ray  to  that 
poor  man's  heart !    It  links  his  soul  to  the  world  of  God.    So  is  it  with 
hope  in  its  feeblest  condition.    It  carries  men  on  in  the  expectation  that  He 
will  show  himself  favourable,  and  keeps  them  waiting  for  his  return.    Oh 
the  blessed  ministry  of  hope !     It  is  like  the  solitary  star  in  the  firmament  to 
the  mariner  in  the  night,  when  he  is  tossed  on  the  stormy  ocean.     It  enables 
him  to  guide  his  vessel  on  in  her  path,  and  to  keep  her  from  the  rocks  of 
destruction.  Take  away  all  hope,  and  we  go  down  into  the  night  of  despair. 
We  rush  where  angels  fear  to  tread.    We  presume  on  God  and  heaven,  and 
rush  against  the  bosses  of  his  buckler.   We  go  into  a  night,  darker  and  deeper 
a  thousandfold  than  that  of  any  calamity,  or  sorrow,  or  woe,  on  earth. 
Oh  the  blessed  ministry  of  hope,  which  bears  the  soul  up  in  the  thick  of  its 
gloom,  and  carries  it  forward  to  the  time  of  a  coming  light,  when  the  sun 
will  shine  in  the  glory  of  his  power !    May  it  never  die  Within  any  man's 
bosom !     When  all  other  lights  are  gone,  may  it  beam  on,  even  if  it  be  but 
as  a  faint  lingering  ray,  to  help  him  in  the  weary  hour ! 
'   IV.    That  Jesiis    Christ  graciously  reveals    himself   to   hearts    softened  hy 
sorrow  and  cheered  hy  hope, — '  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary  ! '  He  spoke  to 
her  in  the  old  tones  of  affectionate  gentleness,  and  thus  took  possession  of  her 
heart.     The  way  in  which  our  Lord  approached  to  this  is  worthy  of  remark. 
He  did  not  come  to  it  by  a  leap,  and  force  it  on  her,  whether  prepared  to 
receive  it  or  not.     Jesus  never  acts  thus  with  men.     He  first  puts  the  mind 
throagh  that  tutelage  which  produces  the  soft  soil  for  the  seed  of  heavenly 
consolation.    Angels  first  seek  to  instruct  her  in  the  fact  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, by  asking  her,  '  Why  weepest  thou  ? '     They  wished  her  to  see  that 
there  was  no  real  ground  for  tears  in  the  empty  tomb,  but  rather  for  the 
loftiest  joy.    Had  the  tomb  not  been  empty,  she  might  have  wept,  for  Jesus 
had  been  vanquished  by  death.     But  Mary  has  no  adaptation  of  mind  to 
receive  this  instruction.     Her  heart  was  too  petulant,  in  the  agony  of  its 
sorrow,  to  take  it  home.    Jesus  himself  seeks  to  repeat  the  same  instruction, 
though  with  a  keener  insight  into  the  needs 'of  the  case.     He  takes  up  the 
old  question,  'Why  weepest  thou?'  but  adds  immediately  the  very  im- 
portant addition,    '  Whom  seekest  thou  ? '      Since  her  mind   cannot  be 
awakened  to  doctrine,  it  may  be  excited  by  feeling.     He  would  fain  call 
forth  her  desire  after  his  own  personality.     He  would  impart  that  touch  to 
her  soul  which  would  excite  her  hope.    Hence  He  says,  '  Whom  seekest 
thou  ? '    Through  this  she  is  enabled  to  rise  above  her  dejection,  and  corner 
to  the  spirit  through  which  the  Lord  can  enter  her  heart.     With  a  softened 
and  a  hopeful  soul  she  says,  supposing  Him  to  be  the  gardener,  '  Sir,  if  thou 
have  borne  Him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him,  and  I  will  take 
Him  away ; '  to  which  Jesus  responded,  with  the  tenderest  sensibility  and 
the  warmest  affectionateness,    'Mary I ^      He  gave  himself  to    her   when 
softened  by  sorrow  and  cheered  by  hope. 
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*  the  gospel  within  the  froapel ;'  and  which, 
for  iM  inimitable  simplicity,  naturalness, 
sod  bcantj,  has  drawn  forth  the  warmest 
eaiopes  from  the  most  cold-hearted  com- 
mentators. Mr.  Ritchie's  Tolnme  is  yery 
different  from  Dr.  Hamilton's.  It  lacks 
the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  illastration 
for  which  the  other  is  remarkable,  and 
mtkes  no  pretension  to  the  brilliancj  of 
iancy  and  exaberant  adornment  which 
dUtin|(uished  that  amiable  and  gifted 
smbor.  Bot  it  has  excellences  of  another 
chiracter,  which  render  it  a  no  less  useful 
foDtribtttton  to  our  literature  of  practical 
theology.  Simple,  earnest,  and  affection- 
ftt^  in  style,  it  wins  its  way  to  the  heart 
of  erery  serious  reader.  Full  and  accu- 
rate in  its  exposition  of  gospel  truth,  it 
sffords  an  admirable  gnide  to  the  anxious 
inquirer.  Perraded  by  a  deep  spiritual 
suction,  it  presents  a  '  feast  of  fat  things' 
to  the  beliering  souL  But  the  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  this  book,  and  one  that 
itoden  it  especially  valuable  to  ministers, 
ftafieats,  and  teachers,  is  its  clearness  of 
sma^^aent.  Mr.  Ritchie  excels  in  method. 
He  ^is  a  clear,  acute,  analytical  mind, 
dehghufii  to  dissect  a  subject,  and  pre- 
test it  ja  the  order  and  symmetry  of  its 
finoos  parts.  Having,  first  of  all,  taken 
a  cooiprehensive  surrey  of  the  field,  and 
iaid  off  its  grand  sections,  he  proceeds  to 
eoaiider  the  latter  in  detail ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  accuracy 
o(  his  analysis,  his  clear  and  exhaustive 
dinsions.  Sometimes  we  think  ouraothor's 
lore  of  method  and  subtlety  of  analysis 
betray  him  into  unnecessary  distinctions  ; 
as,  e^^  in  bis  illustration  of  the  prodigal's 
resolution — 'I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my 
father ;'  which  implies,  according  to  Mr. 
Ritchie,  a  resolution — (I)  to  exert  a  will 
for  deliverance,  (2)  to  put  forth  activity 
ID  the  right  direction,  (3)  to  set  out  in  a 
■ew  eonne,  (4)  to  go  to  an  expected  end. 
Now,  ingenious  and  complete  as  this  ap- 
pears, we  should  prefer  a  simpler  and 
broader  treatment.  But  these  are  Horace's 
*pftttca  macula,'  and  do  not  detract  from 
the  general  excellence  and  usefulness  of 
the  volume.  We  have  been  struck,  too, 
occasionally  by  an  aptness  and  force  of 
ilJostration  for  which  we  were  scarcely 
prepared.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'  Ton  have  stood,  perhaps,  on  the  margin 
of  a  great  lake,  and  seen  waves  raised  on 
it  by  a  violent  wind,  bot  you  observed 
these  wares  made  no  progress  to  the  shore. 
Each  wave  breaks  on  these  troubled  waters, 
just  where  the  preceding  one  arose ;  and, 
s$  a  little  boy  said,  "They  don't  come  on." 
The  reason  is,  there  Is  in  that  lake  no 
hnng  tide,  as  in  the  great  sea.  And  what 
is  this  but  an  emblem  of  the  inconstant 


resolution  of  unconverted  men  toward  re- 
ligion ?  These  resolutions  may  rise  in 
the  mind  under  momentary  impulses,  like 
waves  on  the  lake  by  a  violent  wind,  but 
each  breaks  just  where  another  arose. 
They  do  not  come  on  to  the  line  of  deci- 
sion, like  the  waves  of  the  sea  under  the 
steady  power  of  a  swelling  tide.  The 
reason  is,  they  do  not  spring  from  a  great 
ruling  principle  of  life,  or  love,  or  faith 
towards  God.'— (P.  82.) 

What  can  be  simpler,  too,  yet  more 
striking,  than  the  following  ? — 

'In  sinking  a  well  in  the  earth,  you 
have  observed  the  spring,  when  first  found, 
is  not  pure :  the  mud  that  lies  about  its 
mouth,  from  the  digging  process,  mixes 
with  the  water  from  the  fountain,  and  the 
spring  requires  a  time  to  clear  itself  by  its 
own  flow.  In  like  manner  it  is  with  the 
spring  of  penitence,  when  first  opened  in 
the  human  heart.  The  fears  of  guilt,  and 
the  distrust  of  the  old  natnre,  that  have 
been  dug  through,  often  alloy  at  first  the 
stream,  and  it  needs  to  flow  on  for  a  season, 
to  clear  itself  from  these  disturbing  influ- 
ences.'—(P.  117.) 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  fulness 
and  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Ritchie  de- 
velops the  great  lessons  of  gospel  troth 
from  this  parable,  as  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
cellences of  his  work.  We  must,  however, 
express  our  individual  dissent  from  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  '  fatted  calf,' 
as  denoting  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Unquestionably  much  that  he  advances  in 
illustration  of  the  mutual  complacency  of 
the  Divine  Father  with  his  believing  chil- 
dren in  this  great  work  of  atonement,  is 
precious,  glorioas  truth.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  felt  inclined,  in  perusing  it, 
to  repeat  a  not  uncommon  criticism  of 
our  old  Professor,  Dr.  Brown:  *This  is 
truth,  important  truth,  but  it  is  not  the 
troth  taught  us  in  this  passage.'  We  pre- 
fer the  simpler  view  of  Mr.  Amot,  who 
regards  the  feast  upon  the  fatted  calf  as 
denoting  *  the  joy  of  a  forgiving  God  over 
a  forgiven  man,  and  the  joy  of  a  forgiven 
man  in  a  forgiving  God.'  Mr.  Ritchie  is 
too  sensible  and  accomplished  an  expositor 
to  expect  all  troth,  even  such  a  central 
truth  as  the  atonement,  to  be  taught  in 
every  parable.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
no  more  denied  by  the  silence  of  this 
parable  respecting  it,  than  the  seduction 
of  Satan  by  the  corresponding  silence,  in 
the  account  of  the  sinner's  apostasy,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  parable.  Mr. 
Ritchie's  error,  if  error  it  be,  has  arisen 
from  one  of  his  great  excellences  as  an 
expositor  of  Scripture — his  reverential 
regard  to  the  fulness  of  the  divine  word ; 
his  belief  that  there  is  much  more  in  it 
than  seems  to  lie  on  the  surface ; — ^an  ex 
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cellent,  yea,  an  all- important  principle,  translation :  '  If  in  the  preface  to  the  Ger* 

yet  one  that  is  liable  to  sednce  into  mis-  man  original,  when  I  treat  of  the  homi- 

take.  letic  nse  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  complain 

We  cannot  take  onr  leave  of  this  Tolame  of  the  lamentable  neglect  and  misappre- 

without  again  expressing  onr  thanks  to  hension  which  that  portion  of  the  sacred 

Mr.  Ritchie  for  the  very  Talnable  contri-  Scriptures  has  to  suffer  on  the  part  of 

bution  he  has  made  to  our  practical  theo-  many  of  the  faithful  in  the  church  of  my 

logy,  and  our  earnest  desire  that  his  work  fatherland,  X  feel  myself  at  liberty,  from 

may  obtain  that  wide  circulation  amoog  personal  experience,  to  congratulate  the 

all  classes  which  its  merits  demand.  brethren  in  England  and  Scotland  that 

they  are  not  open  to  any  such  reproach. 

Datid  thb  Kino  of  Israel  :  A  Portrait  It  is,  therefore,  to  me  an  encouraging 

drawn  from  Bible  History  and  the  Book  thought  that  the  following  "  portrait**  is  in 

of  Psalms.     By  Fkbderick  William  the  hands  of  friends  well  acquainted  with 

Kbummacheil,  D.D.    Translated  by  the  the  Scriptures,  and  of  one  mind  with  my- 

Her.  M.  G.  Easton,  M.  A.  self  in  their  views  of  the  unity  and  infiiUi- 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1867.  bility  of  the  two  Testaments.' 

Thehb  are  few  readers  of  religious  books  As  indicated  in  the  title,  the  author's 

in  this  countiT  who  have  not  some  ac-  illustrations  of  David's  life  are  drawn  from 

qnaintancewitn  the  works  of  Krummacher.  the  Psalms  as  well  as  from  the  inspired 

Perhaps  no  continental  author,  if  we  ex-  history,  apart    from  which,   indeed,  the 

eept  D'Aubign^)  has  in  modern  times  had  spiritual  side  of  his  character  could  not  be 

a  greater  run  of  popularity  among  ns  than  understood.     We  have  only  to  add  that 

this  worthy  German  divine.      His  work  the  translation,  by  an  accomplished  minis- 

on  *  Elijah'  at  once  established  him  as  a  ter  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod, 

favourite  among  all  religious  circles  in  is  well  executed. 

England.    Nor  has  the  place  secured  for  

him  by  the  evangelical  views,  the  graphic  Thb  Shepherd  or  Israel  ;  or,  IHustra- 
power,   the   piety,  judgment,  and  lively  tions  of  the  Inner  Life.    By  the  Rer. 
imagination  which  marked  that  volume,  Duncak  Macoreoor,  M.  A.,  Minister  of 
been  forfeited  by  any  subsequent  prodnc-  St.  Peter's,  Dundee, 
tions  of  his  pen.  Herb  is  a  region  of  Christianitv,  which 
The  life  of  David,  so  remarkable  as  that  is  a  terra  incognita  to  some  cold   critics. 
of  a  poet,  a  hero,  and  a  saint,  affords  a  But  here  are  the  green  pastures,  and  here 
fine  field  for  pious  genius,  such  as  that  of  are  the  still  waters,  beside  which  the  sheep 
Krummacher,  to  expatiate  in.     We  per-  of  the  flock  love  to  lie  down.  Our  estimate 
haps  do  not  find  very  deep  investigation,  ofthevalueofthevolume  must  not  betaken 
or  very  acute  penetration  in  his  treatment  from  the  brevity  of  the  space  given  to  onr 
I                  of  the  subject;    but  along  with  devout  notice  of  it.    Being  neither  critical  nor 
I                 moral  reflection,  we  find  the  rich  oma-  controversial,  but  devotional  and  practical 
I                  ments  of  a  strong  and  chaste  fancy,  and  throughout,  it  requires  little  beyond  the 
the  sound  conclusions  at  which  a  mature  warm  commendation  we  now  accord  to  it. 
I                judgment  has  arrived,  after  much  patient  It  is  distinguished  by  an  easy  elegance, 
thought,  and  a  wide  and  impartial  survey  though  occasional  quaintness  of  style,  a 
[                 of  a  great  deal  that  the  learned  and  the  tone  of  intense  earnestness  and  genial  lov- 
^                 pious  have  said  regarding  David  and  his  ingness  of  spirit,  and  is  enriched  with  the 
times.    The  history  of  '  the  sweet  singer  ripe  fruits  of  experience  in  the  deep  things 
\                of  Israel,  and  the  man  after  God's  own  of  God.  The  author  has  done  well  to  keep 
I                 heart,'  will  ever  be  a  favourite  with  the  up  the  dignity  of  *  the  sermon,'  not  giving 
p                 godly ;  and  we  regard  this  illustration  of  it  under  the  flimsy  disguise  of  some  vague 
I'                 it  as  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  our  general  title,  but  in  its  original  form  ;  and 
I                 sacred  literature,  worthy  of  a  place  beside  never  will  the  genius  of  dulness  preside  in 
'                 the  author's 'Elisha,' his*  Israel's  Wander-  onr  Scottish  pulpits  so  long  as  they  pos- 
it                ings,'  and  his  'Meditations  on  the  Last  sess  such  preachers  as  Mr.  Macgregor.  In 
>                Sufferings  of  onr  Lord.'  an  age  when  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is 
^                    Krummacher  discovers   great  skill  in  by  so  many  cast  quietly  aside,  and  when 
I                 seizing  upon  the  more  salient  points  of  Cfhrist  is  so  often  talked  of  as  the  Head  of 
a  subject;   and  it   is  manifest  that  his  all  men,  alike  in  their  sin  and  their  re- 
r                 favourite  subjects  are  those  of  Old  Testa-  demption,  it  is  always  refreshing  to  meet 
ment  history.    Perhaps  he  has  been  led  to  with  a  book  in  which  we  find  no  hesitating 
select  such  topics  for  religious  instruction  or  half-hearted,  but  a  fearless  and  fervent 
by  his  antipathy  to  the  prevalent  spirit  in  declaration  of  the  old  well-poised  Puritan 
Germany,  which  tends  to  undervalue  that  theology.    In  this  one  is  no  '  uncertain 
portion  of  the  sacred  writings.    Indeed,  we  sound,'  no  '  sensationalism,'  no  *  advanced 
find  him  saying  in  the  short  preface  to  this  thought,'  but '  Christ  and  Him  crucified,' 
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*  u  all  and  in  all.'  While  its  pages  teem 
with  teaching  and  sonl-winning  words  to 
the  nnsaved,  it  is  pecnliarlj  saitable  as  a 
gift-book  to  the  sick  and  the  sorrowfal 
among  beliefers.  It  will  be  sure  to  find 
its  waj  to  the  handiest  corner  of  their 
libraries,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
manj  a  kind  pastoral  visit. 

We  wish  we  had  had  room  for  extracts. 
Perhaps  we  would  have  chosen  them  from 
the  graphic  sketches,  with  which  the 
Tolnme  closes,  of  the  Rev.  William  C. 
Barns,  and  other  fellow-labourers  of 
M^CheTne, — men  who  were  '  anointed  with 
the  H0I7  Ghost,'  and  whose  pulpit  was 
tkatfort  a  *  throne  of  power.'  Happy  he 
who  fills  that  throne,  and  happy  they  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded ! 


Thb  Gospel  m  Lbviticub  :  A  Series  of 
Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Ritual.  By 
Joseph  A.  Sbisb,  D.D. 

London :  Thomas  C.  Jack.  186a 
To  expound  the  types  well  to  a  popular 
aadience,  requires  a  very  firm  and  judici- 
ous mind.  Imagination  here  is  apt  to  run 
wild,  and  fetch  out  of  these  divine  symbols 
what  was  never  put  into  them.  There 
has  accordingly  been  very  much  nonsense 
talked  and  printed  by  good  men  in  ex- 
pounding the  ritual  of  Moses,  and  still 
more  in  commenting  on  the  typical  places, 
events,  and  persons  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  relation  to  the  former,  indeed,  a  power- 
ful guiding  ligbt  is  furnished  by  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews ;  but  in  relation  to  the 
latter,  fancy  has  less  to  govern  it,  and  is 
consequently  more  apt  to  err.  The  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Seiss  are  concerned  only  with 


the  Levitical  ceremonies ;  and  whether  he 
has  escaped  altogether  the  danger  of  fanci- 
ful interpretation — of  carrying  the  religi- 
ous significance  of  the  rites  too  far,  into 
too  many  of  the  minute  branches  of  the 
system,  and  beyond  the  divine  warrant — 
we  shall  not  say ;  but  we  are  free  to  affirm 
that  there  are  evidences  of  a  strength  of 
judgment,   of  a   broad   common   sense, 
united  with  a  lively  imagination  running 
through  all  the  leetures,  which  render  the 
exposition  highly  satisfactory  to  an  en- 
lightened mind,  as  well  as  edifying  to  a 
devout  heart.     We  do  not  wonder  that 
these  lectures,  as  delivered,  were  listened 
to  with  interest,  as  we  are  told,  by  large 
audiences.    They  will  reward  a  very  care- 
ful perusal.    They  afford  many  new  and 
fresh  views  of  a  subject  that  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  in  some  measure  antiquated 
and  nninvitinff.     The  field  has  not  been 
much  travelled,  at  least  by  learning  united 
with  solid  piety ;  at  all  events,  under  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Seiss  it  is  made  to  yield  a 
large  amount  of  most  interesting  and  use- 
ful instruction.    One  never  feels  that  the 
writer  has  been  unduly  straining  or  press- 
ing the  figures  to  bring  out  their  evangeli- 
cal import ;  nor  can  he  rise  up  from  one  of 
the  lectures  without  having  been  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  *  the  law  was  indeed  an 
image  of  good  things  to  come,'  and  that 
'  the  body  was  of  Christ.'    We  have  plea- 
sure in  giving  our  strong  recommendation 
of  the  book.     It  is  learned,  evangelical, 
and  popular,  the  fruit  of  study  and  re- 
search ;  and  it  casts  light  on  many  parts 
of  Leviticus  that  are  too  little  appreciated 
by  the  Christian  world,  and  not  always 
understood  by  the  scholar  and  divine. 


SnblligniK  — ftnibi  ^ralnitwiatt  €\wi\. 


PREBBTTBRIAL  PROCBEDINOS. 

Aberdeen. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  January.  A  call  from  Charlotte 
Street,  Aberdeen,  to  Mr.  Mathew  Gal- 
braith,  and  one  from  Lumsden  to  Mr. 
Jas.  Wilson,  were  sustained.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  to  be  on  Tuesday  9th  Feb- 
ruary. Examination  of  divinity  students 
in  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Hebrew,  on  Monday 
Ist  February.  It  was  reported  that  eleven 
congregations  had  collected  for  the  Svnod 
Fund  according  to  scale  appointed  by 
Synod,  one  had  sent  a  contribution  less 
than  appointed,  and  two  had  not  reported 
at  all. 

AmtandaU,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Kcclefechan  on  the  19th  ult — the  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  moderator.    Moderation 


in  a  call  in  Rigg  of  Gretna  congregation 
is  appointed  for  the  8th  February — Mr. 
Macdougall  to  preside.  Moderation  in  a 
call  in  MofFat  congregation  is  appointed 
for  the  ist  February — Mr.  Thomas,  mode- 
rator of  session,  to  preside,  and  to  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  Gardner.  Next  meeting 
of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  in  the  same 
place  on  23d  February. 

Banffthin,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Banff  on  Tuesday  29th  December— the 
Rev.  George  G.  Ureen,  moderator.  Mr. 
John  Sellar  delivered  a  homily  and  lec- 
ture, as  part  of  trials  for  licence,  and  was 
examined  on  theology,  all  of  which  were 
very  highly  commended,  and  very  cor- 
dially sustained.  The  moderator  gave  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  in  the  modera- 
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tion  of  a  call  to  FtndochtT,  which  was 
given  unanimoiisly  to  Mr.  Wm.  Watson. 
The  call  was  read,  and  the  condact  of  the 
moderator  approved.    Compeared  Messrs. 
John   Sutherland  and    Arthur  Flett,   as 
commissioners,  who  laid  on  the  table  a 
paper  of  adherence,  and   expressed  the 
wish  of  the  congregation  that  the  call  be 
sustained  by  the  presbytery,  and  proceeded 
in  with  all  convenient  speed.    The  call 
was  sustained,  and  subjects  of  discourses 
and  examinations  were  prescribed  to  Mr. 
Watson  for  trials  for  ordination,  in  the 
event  of  his  acceptance.    The  corrected 
list  of  rates  by  the  Finance  Committee 
was  read  by  the  clerk ;  and  it  was  reported 
that  five  congregations  had  collected  ac* 
cording  to  the  proposed  rates,  and  five  had 
sent  collections,  but  not  to  the  amount 
speciBed  by  the  committee.    The  collec- 
tion for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers' 
Fund  had  been  made  hy  three  congrega- 
tions, and  the  others  were  enjoined  to  do 
so  without  delay.  A  petition  from  Cabrach 
was  presented  and  read  for  supplement, 
which,  after  reasoning,  was  agreed  to  be 
transmitted  and  recommended  to  the  Home 
Committee,  but  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  state  of  that  *  church  financially 
and  otherwise  be  forwarded  to  the  com- 
mittee as  requested,'  and  of  which  notice 
had  been  sent  by  the  presbytery  clerk,  by 
the  authority  of  the  presbytery,   in  the 
terms  of  the  minute  of  the  Home  Board. 
The  Rev.  William  Simmers  was  chosen  to 
be  moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
Appointed  the  next  meeting  to  bo  held  at 
Banff,  2>.  F*.,  on  Tuesday  26th  January,  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon. 

Car/tsfe. — This  presbyteir  met  at  Mary- 
port  on  Tuesday  the  22d  December — the 
Kev.  John  Tannahilt,  moderator.      The 
attention  of  the  presbytery  was  called  to 
the  new  scale  of  contributions  adopted  by 
the  Synod  in  reference   to  the  General 
Fund,  when  the  ministers  present  reported 
that  their  congregations  had  made  the 
usual  collection  for  that  purpose.    A  com- 
munication was  read  from  the  Bey.  Dr. 
Scott    concerning    the    augmentation  of 
stipends.    After  some  conversation  upon 
the  subject,  the  Rev.  John  Tan  n  ah  ill,  the 
convener  of  the  Committee  on  Augmenta- 
tion of  Stipends,  was  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  Dr.  Scott  as  to  what  is 
being    done    in  the    matter    within    the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery.    A  communi- 
cation relating  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  Fund  was  next  taken  up.  After 
deliberation,  it  was  agreed  to  enjoin  the 
ministers  of  the  presbytery  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  their  congregations  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  instruct  the  clerk  to  intimate  this 
decision  to  those  ministers  who  are  not 
present.   Appointed  uext  meeting  of  pres* 


bytery  to  be  held  at  Carlisle  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  March,  at  ten  o'clock. 

Dumfriea, — Tlhs  presbytery  met  on  the 
21st  December — the  Rev.  George  Barclay, 
moderator.     Messrs.  Alex.  C.  Alexander, 
student  of  the  second  year,  and  James 
Thomson,  of  the  first  year,  were  examined 
in  Latin.    Mr.  Alexander  also  delivered  a 
lecture  from  Luke  ii.  8-14.    All  the  exer- 
cises were  sustained,  and  the  students  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  their  studies.    It 
was  intimated  that  the  congregation  for- 
merly worshipping  in  Queensberry  Street 
had  entered  their  new  church,  and  that 
they  wished  it  to  be  known  as  Townhead 
Church.      Mr.    Clark,   convener   of  the 
Commtitee  on  Augmentation  of  Stipends, 
called  the  attention  of  the  presbytery  to  the 
subject,  in  order  to  ensure  its  efficiency. 
Mr.  Clark  was  authorized  to  take  such  action 
in  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  as  would 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  scheme,  and  provide  for  its  increased 
support.    Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Dumfries  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February. 
Dunfermline, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
the  29th  December — the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming, 
moderator.    The  chief  business  before  the 
presbytery  was  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
William  Reid,  Lochgelly.    Mr.  Reid  an- 
nounced that,  in  reply  to  his  application 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers*  Fund,  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  Home  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott, 
intimating  that  he  had  been  placed  as  an 
annuitant  upon  said  fund.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that,  since  last  meeting  of 
presbytery,  he  had  changed  his  mind  in 
regara  to  the  position  he  should  occupy 
toward   his  congregation.      He   had  in- 
tended, as  agreed  to,  to  retain  the  name 
and  position  of  senior  pastor ;    but,  after 
further  consideration  of  the  matter,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  interests  of  the  congregation 
that  he  should  resigu  entirely.      While, 
therefore,  cordially  acquiescing  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  made,  he  felt 
it  bis  duty  to  demit,  and  now  demitted  his 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Lochgelly, 
praying  the  presbytery  to  accept  of  the 
same.    Mr.  Reid  concluded  by  expressing 
the  high  esteem  he  entertained  for  the 
members  of  the  presbytery,  the  great  plea- 
sure he  had  enjoyed  in  holding  intercourse 
with  them,  his  deep  regret  at  parting  from 
them,  and  sincere  thanks  for  all  the  kind- 
ness they  had  shown  to  him  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  congregation  to  which  he  had 
so  long  ministered,  he  said  that  he  had 
their  welfare  deeply  at  heart,  and  earnestly 
wished  that,  after  his  departure,  they  might 
enjoy  a  season  of  both  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual prosperity.  Commissioners  from  Loch- 
gelly being  present,  were  heard ;  and  hav- 
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in^  offered  no  objections  to  tbe  proposed 
s&ep,  tbe  presbvterj,  wbile  regretting  tbe 
loss  of  Mr.  Reid's  presence  in  tbeir  midst, 
nnanimousl/  agreed  to  accept  bis  resigna- 
tion, and  to  express  tbe  hope  that,  through 
the  arrangements  now  made,  and  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  he  woald  be  so  far  re- 
stored as  to  enjoy  some  measure  of  com- 
fort in  his  declining  days.    The  Kev.  Mr. 
Fleming  was    appointed    to    preach  the 
church  vacant  on  Sabbath  3d  January,  and 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Graham,  Crossgates,  to 
preside  in  the  session  during  the  vacancy. 
The  clerk  was  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  Committee  of  Supply  anent  the 
appointment  of  preachers.    The  Rev.  Mr. 
loong  intimated  that  he  would  move,  at 
next  meeting  of  presbytery,  that  tbe  monu- 
ments we  propose  to  erect  in  memory  of 
Ralph  Erskine  and  Thomas  Gillespie  be 
erected  in  the  New  Cemetery,  and  that 
the  presbytery  agree  to  raise  the  sum  of 
£200  for  this  purpose.    Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  to  be  held  on  23d  February,  at 
tweWe  o'clock  noon. 

Edmhurgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  January — the  Rev.  A.  Morton,  mo- 
derator. The  presbytery  heard  and  sus- 
tained trials  for  licence,  and  duly  licensed 
the  following  students  as  preachers:  Mr. 
William  Baillie,  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Peter  B.  Gloag,  and  Mr.  George  Ross. 
The  clerk  read  the  following  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  of 
presbytery  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
right  of  ministers  who  have  resigned  office 
to  sit  in  the  church  courts: — *The  com- 
mittee having  considered  the  report  of  the 
presbytery,  and  the  Synod  rules  there» 
anent,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
tbe  import  of  tbe  rules  is,  that  when  a 
minister  resigns  his  charge,  to  the  effect 
of  ceasing  to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties, 
snd  of  being  relieved  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  tbe  pastoral  office,  he  ceases 
ipso  facto  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  church 
courts.  The  committee  also,  on  further 
consideration,  recommend  the  presbytery 
to  overture  the  Synod  that  an  addition  be 
made  to  tbe  Synod's  rules  to  tbe  above 
effect.'  Rev.  Francis  Muir,  of  Leith, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Gemmell  seconded  Mr.  Muir's  motion. 
After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Muir  withdrew 
his  motion ;  and  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ogilvie,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Johnston,  to  adopt  the  following  deliver- 
ance on  the  report:  'That  the  presbytery 
overture  the  Synod  to  make  an  addition 
to  tbe  forms  of  process  in  the  following 
terms: — That  ministers  who,  being  inca- 
pacitated by  old  age,  infirmity,  or  sick- 
ness, are  obliged  to  give  up,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral 
duties,  shiUl,  notwithstanding,  retain  their 


teats  and  rotes  in  tbe  church  courts,  un- 
less they  expressly  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  these ;   but  that  ministers  who  for 
other    reasons    resign    the  work  of  the 
pastorate,  shall  cease  to  be  members  of 
sessions,  presbyteries,  and  Synods.'      A 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
overture  in  terms  of  this  deliverance.  Dr. 
Peddie  gave  notice  that  he  would  at  next 
ordinary  meeting  move  that  an  overture 
be  sent*  to  the  Synod  by  this  presbytery, 
to  the  following  effect:  'That  when  the 
report  on  union  shall  have  been  presented 
to  the  Synod,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
negotiating  bodies  are  not  ripe  for  union 
in   Scotland,  and  that  the  hope  of  this 
event  must  for  some  time  be  deferred,  tbe 
Synod,  having  regard  to  the  special  desir- 
ableness of  a  speedy  union  among  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  £ngland,  from 
its  bearing  on  the  general  interests  of 
religion  and  the  advance  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  shall  take 
immediate  measures  to  facilitate  a  union 
of  the  branch  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church    in    England   with    tbe   English 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  with  that  view 
shall    erect    the  English    Synod  of   the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  into  a  Synod 
of  a  sister  church,  with  separate  and  in- 
dependent jurisdiction,  and  having  rela- 
tions to  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  such  as  are  laid  down  in  the 
ninth  head  of  the  programme  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Union.'    It  was  agreed  to 
take  up  the  subject  at  one  o'clock  on  tbe 
2d  February. — ^The  presbytery  met  again 
on  the  19th  January,  when  a  petition  was 
presented  from  the  congregation  of  Mor- 
ningside  for  a  moderation.    Rev.  D.  Hen- 
derson and  Mr.  Thomas  Pirret  appeared 
as  commissioners,  and  stated  that  the  sum 
which  the  congregation  proposed  as  sti- 
pend was  £300.     The    moderation  was 
granted — Mr.  Croom  to  preach  and  pre- 
side on  the  evening  of  1st  February. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  12th 
January — Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  moderator. 
Intimation  was  made  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robert  Mitchell,  minister  at  Craigs,  Dun- 
tocher  ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  modera- 
tor, Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor  led  the  devotions  of 
the  presbytery  in  prayer.  Sick  supply  was 
appointed  for  the  pulpits  of  Mr.  Frazer, 
Langside ;  Mr.  Brunton,  Blackfriars 
Church,  Glasgow ;  and  Mr.  Duncan,  Par- 
liamentary Road,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Oliver 
reported  for  a  committee  appointed  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  payment  of  con- 
gregational contributions  to  the  Synod's 
General  Fund.  The  report  bore  that 
forty-three  congregations  had  remitted 
their  full  rate  or  more,  that  seventeen  had 
remitted  somewhat  less  than  the  amount 
at  which  they  were  rated,  that  two  were 
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abont  to  send  in  their  contribution,  that 
one  is  not  in  circnmstances  to  contribnte 
this  year,  and  that  eleven  had  not  replied 
to  the  committee*s  circular.  After  some 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  report 
be  sent  to  the  Sjnod's  Committee  on 
Finance.  A  motion  that  the  committee 
should  be  reappointed  to  take  farther 
dealing  with  defaulting  congregations, 
was  lost  by  a  majority.  Mr.  Lamb,  of 
Old  Kilpatrick,  was  appointed  moderator 
of  session  at  Craigs  during  the  vacancy, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
supply  of  the  pulpit  there  for  one  month. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Drummond  reported  he  had  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  Kilmarnock  Pres- 
bytery to  prosecute  the  call  from  Gorbals 
congregation  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Murray  of 
Ardrossan,  and  that  Mr.  Murray  had  de- 
clined the  call.  On  petition  of  Gorbals 
congregation,  Mr.  Drummond  was  ap- 
pointed to  moderate  anew  in  a  call  for  a 
colleague  and  successor  to  Mr.  M*Rae,  on 
the  27th  January.  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnston 
reported  that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call 
for  a  minister  to  Duke  Street  Church, 
Glasgow,  on  the  28th  December,  and  that 
the  election  had  fallen  by  a  unanimous 
vote  on  Mr.  Crawford,  of  South  Church, 
Sanquhar.  The  call,  subscribed  by  516 
members  and  159  adherents,  was  presented 
and  read,  and  having  been  sustained, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  prose- 
cute it  before  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries. 
A  circular  from  the  Committee  of  Synod 
anent  revising  the  List  of  Occasional 
Supply,  was  read  and  considered,  and  a 
small  committee  appointed  to  take  steps 
for  obtaining  the  information  sought  for. 
The  presbytery  adjourned,  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  19th  January,  for  the  purpose  of 
licensing  students. 

Hamuton, — This  presbytery  met  on  29th 
December  in  Anchingramont  Church  Hall 
— the  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson,  moderator  pro 
tern.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  moderator  of 
the  session  of  Kirkmuirhill  Church,  re- 
ported that  their  place  of  worship  had 
been  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  and 
himself  on  Sabbath,  20th  nit.;  and  stated 
that  the  attendance  on  the  occasion  had 
been  very  encouraging,  and  that  the  col- 
lection amounted  to  upwards  of  £50.  The 
clerk  reported  that,  as  appointed  at  the 
meeting  on  27th  October  Ihst,  he  had 
transmitted  the  call  by  the  church  at 
Kirkmuirhill  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson, 
Burton-on-Trent,  and  the  three  copies  of 
the  reasons  for  his  translation  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire,  and  re- 
questing said  clerk  to  follow  out  the  rules 
of  the  church  regarding  the  same  with  all 
convenient  speed.  Mr.  Black,  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Kirkmuir- 
hill congregation  for  prosecuting  this  cali^ 


also  reported  that  he  had  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Lancashire  Presbytery  on  the 
10th  December,  and  laid  on  the  table  an 
extract  from  the  records  of  that  presby- 
tery, detailing  the  proceedings  connected 
with  Mr.  Thomson's  acceptance  of  the  call. 
The  presbytery  accordingly  appointed  the 
induction  of  Mr.  Thomson  to  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  the  congregation  of  Kirkmuir- 
hill to  take  place  on  12th  January,  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock  afternoon.      Reports 
were  given  in  by  the  different  congrega- 
tions of  their  contributions  on  behalf  of 
the  Synod  Fund  for  the  past  year.    The 
Rev.  Mr.  Dnnlop  was  appointed  moderator 
for  the  next  twelve  months. — This  presby- 
tery met  again  in  Kirkmuirhill  Church  on 
Tuesday  the  12th  January — the  Rev.  Mr. 
Paterson,  moderator — for  the  induction  of 
the  Rev.  William  Thomson.    Mr.  Dunlop 
preached  from  Exod.  xix.  6.    The  clerk 
narrated  the  steps  of  procedure  regarding 
the  call  to  Mr.  Thomson,  and  put  to  him 
the  questions  of  the  formula.    The  mode- 
rator then  offered  up  the  induction  prayer, 
after  which  the  presbytery  gave  Mr.  Thom- 
son the  right  hand  of  fellowship.    The 
moderator  next  charged  the  minister;  and 
Mr.  Bonnar  addressed  the  people.    Next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  usual  place  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  this  month. 

Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  8th  December — the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dalrymple,  moderator.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  Mr.  M'Innes  should 
be  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery 
at  the  Mission  Board  for  the  next  four 
years.  The  convener  of  the  Missionary 
Committee  reported  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  how  far  the  agreement 
to  raise  £100  throughout  the  presbytery  in 
aid  of  the  Augmentation  Fund  had  been 
carried  out.  The  returns  being  incom- 
plete, he  was  instructed  to  use  diligence 
so  as  to  be  able  to  present  a  fuller  report 
at  next  ordinary  meeting.  Mr.  Robert 
Bicket,  on  trials  for  licence,  gave  his 
lecture  and  sermon  on  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed, which  were  unanimously  sus- 
tained. The  Rev.  Mr  Drummon^  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  appeared  with 
Messrs.  M'Mennon  and  Duff,  commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation  of  Gorbals, 
and  laid  on  the  table  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Murray,  Ardrossan,  to  bo  colleague 
and  successor  to  the  Rev.  David  M'Rae, 
subscribed  by  164  members,  and  a  paper 
of  concurrence  subscribed  by  26  persons, 
ordinary  hearers.  The  presbytery  agreed 
to  hold  an  in  hune  effectum  meeting  on  the 
29th  December  at  half- past  ten  a.m.,  to 
proceed  with  the  call.  Mr  Young  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  for  the  next  aix  months. 
— This  presbytery  met  again  on  29th  De- 
cember— Mr.  Symington,  moderator  pro 
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t€m.  The  clerk  reported  that  Mr  Ronald 
had  acted  as  his  substitate  in  making  the 
necessary  intimation  of  Mr.  Murray's  call 
to  the  Ardrossan  congregation,  and  citing 
them  to  appear  for  their  interests.  Com- 
peared as  commissioners  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Ardrossan,  Messrs.  J.  L. 
BaUlie  and  Thomas  Wallace;  also  the 
BeT.  R.  S.  Dmmmond  from  the  Presby- 
terr  of  Glasgow,  with  Messrs  M'Mennon, 
DniSf,  Brown^  and  Howatt,  commissioners 
from  the  congregation  of  the  Gorbals. 
The  papers  having  been  read,  Mr.  Murray 
stated  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
had  decided  to  decline  the  calL  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  February. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
12th  January,  and  was  constituted  by  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Banks,  A.M.,  moderator.  Bead 
circular  from  committee  appointed  at  last 
Synod  in  regard  to  revising  the  List  of  Oc- 
casional Supply,  asking  the  names  of  those 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  who 
may  be  eligible  for  occasional  supply,  and 
also  suggestions  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Instructed  the  clerk  to  send  answer  that 
no  person  eligible  lived  within  the  bounds, 
and  that  they  had  nO  suggestions  to  offer. 
Bead  communication  from  the  Sabbath 
School  Committee,  directing  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  more  efficient  or- 
ganization and  working  of  Sabbath  and 
mission  schools.  Deferred  consideration 
of  the  matter  until  the  statistics  for  1868 
were  laid  upon  the  table.  Unanimously 
elected  Thos.  Watson,  Esq.,  Lanark,  to 
represent  the  presbytery  at  the  Mission 
Board  for  the  four  years  ending  May  1873. 
Took  up  a  communication  from  the  Home 
Mission  Board  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
stipend  during  last  year  by  supplemented 
congregations,  and  to  the  amount  of  stipend 
requisite  in  each  case  for  next  year.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  second  Sabbath  of  February,  at  half- 
past  ten  A.M.,  instead  of  the  usual  hour. 

Lancashire,  —  This  presbytery  met  in 
Brunswick  Street,  Manchester,  on  the 
12fh  January,  and  was  constituted  by 
the  Rev.  A  B.  Grosart,  of  St.  George's, 
Blackburn,  moderator  pro  tern.  A  me- 
morial from  Prince's  Road  congregation, 
Liverpool,  to  the  Home  Mission  Board, 
for  assistance  in  the  building  of  their  new 
church,  was  transmitted,  with  strong  re- 
commendations, to  the  Board's  most  favour- 
able consideration.  The  subject  of  Sabbath 
schools  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
presbytery  by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  James 
loglis,  of  Johnstone.  After  an  interest- 
ing conversation,  it  was  resolved  to  resume 
this  subject,  together  with  other  depart- 
ments of  church  work,  when  the  report  on 
statistics  is  presented.   Read  a  letter  from 


the  Rev.  Duncan  Ogilvie,  of  Edinburgh, 
concerning  the  revision  of  the  Occasional 
Supply  List.  The  presbytery  recommended 
that  the  Rev.  John  Robb,  George  Thom- 
son, and  Mr  James  Ficken  be  continued 
on  said  list;  and  that  the  name  of  any 
other  minister  or  preacher,  duly  certified 
to  the  clerk  by  the  minister  to  whose  con- 
gregation he  belongs,  should  be  recom- 
mended for  insertion.  The  Rev.  James 
M.  M*Kerrow,  of  Birmingham,  was  ap- 
pointed to  moderate  in  a  call  at  Wolver- 
hampton on  the  27th  January.  The  Rev. 
A.  L.  Simpson,  of  Derby,  was  appointed  to 
moderate  in  the  Burton  session  during  the 
vacancy.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  location  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Carr  there 
during  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  The  Rev.  J.  Thompson,  of 
Birkenhead,  gave  the  following  report 
of  a  sub-committee  appointed  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  subject  of  small  stipends: — 
*The  sub-committee  met,  and,  after  de- 
liberation, agreed  to  recommend  for  the 
adoption  of  the  presbytery:  (1.)  That  the 
Session  and  Missionary  Committee  in  each 
congregation  be  respectfully  requested  to 
take  charge  of  this  business.  (2.")  That 
said  Session  and  Committee  endeavour 
to  raise  subscriptions  or  collections  for  the 
augmentation  of  small  stipends  before  the 
end  of  March,  at  the  latest,  in  every  year. 
(3.)  That  arrangements  be  made  for  an 
exchange  of  pulpits  by  ministers,  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  people  at  the  time 
when  they  are  called  upon  for  subscrip- 
tions or  collections.  (4.)  That  a  brief 
circular,  stating  the  chief  facts  connected 
with  the  subject,  be  distributed  in  every 
congregation  before  they  are  asked  for 
contributions.'  The  presbytery  received 
and  adopted  the  report,  and  appointed  as 
a  committee  the  liev.  Messrs.  Towers, 
Taylor,  and  Thompson,  with  Mr.  Gum- 
ming Andrews,  elder,  to  take  steps  for 
carrying  out  the  proposals.  The  Rev.  H. 
T.  Howat  reported  that  he  had  presided 
at  an  election  of  elders  in  Mount  Street, 
Blackburn,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  Decem- 
ber, when  Messrs.  Wm.  Anderson,  Samuel 
Turn  bull,  and  Jared  Irvine  were  unani- 
mously chosen  to  the  eldership.  At  a 
meeting  with  these  brethren,  Mr.  Howat 
found  that  they  agreed  to  accept  the 
sacred  office.  At  the  request  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  Rev.  J.  Thompson  was 
appointed  to  ordain  the  elders-elect  on 
Friday  the  5th  February,  constitute  the 
session,  moderate  in  the  session  till  the 
settlement  of  a  minister,  and  dispense  the 
sacrament  to  the  congregation  on  the  Sab- 
bath following.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor 
called  attention  to  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Peddie  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  erect  the  English  Synod  into  the 
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synod  of  a  sister  church,  with  separate 
jarisdiction ;  and  frave  notice  that  at  next 
meeting  he  would  moYe  that  this  pres- 
bytery take  into  consideration  the  over- 
ture on  union  which  had  been  laid  by  Dr. 
Peddie  before  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery. 
Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  February.  The  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart  was  elected  moderator  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  Mr.  Taylor  led  the 
presbytery  in  their  usual  devotional  exer- 
cises, ana  the  moderator  closed  with  the 
benediction. 

MelroM,  —  This    presbytery    met    on 
Tuesday   1st    December   1868— Mr.  Pol- 
lock, moderator  pro  tern,      Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne  Brodie,    student  of    divinity,  deli- 
vered a  lecture,  which  wss  sustained ;  and 
he  was  examined  in  writing  on  Latin  and 
Theology.    Proceeded  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence on  the  state  of  religion  within  the 
bounds.    It  was  found  that,  as  instructed, 
nearly  all  the  ministers  had    from  the 
pulpit  last  Sabbath  requested  all   their 
elders  to  be  present  to  take  part  on  this 
occasion,  and  as  the  result,  besides  a  full 
attendance  of  members  of  the  court,  there 
were  eight  additional  elders  present.    Ac- 
cording to  appointment,  Messrs.  M*Ewan 
and  Pinlayson  introduced  the  conversa- 
tion by  suitable  addresses,  and  all  the 
brethren  afterwards  expressed  their  minds. 
The  deliberations  were  felt  to  be  profit- 
able; and,  finally,  it  was  resolvea  that 
evangelistic  services  beheld  in  the  various 
congregations  and  districts ;  and,  to  carry 
out  the  needful  arrangements,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Lum- 
gait,  Kechie,  Finlaysoo,  and  M'Ewan, — 
the  last  convener.   Inquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  congregations  that  had  made  the  col- 
lection for  the  Synod  Fund.    Read  a  tele- 
gram stating  that  a  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Burntisland  to  Mr.  Parlane,  West 
Church,  Hawick,  to  become  colleague  and 
successor  to  their  pastor,  Mr.  Crawford, 
bad  been  this  day  sustained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Kirkcaldy,  and  asking  an  early 
meeting  of  this  presbytexy  to  dispose  of  it. 
It  was  agreed  to  accede  to  this  request, 
and  a  meeting  was  appointed  for  Tuesday 
5th  January,  to  overtake  this  or  any  other 
business.    On  which  day  the  presbytery 
again  met  to  take  up  the  call  to  Mr.  Par- 
lane«     It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Muir,  in 
room  of  the  clerk,  had  duly  intimated  the 
call  to  the  congregation  in  Ilawick,  and 
otherwise  fulfilled  the  sy nodical  instrnc- 
tioni.     There  were  present,  as  commis- 
sioners from  Burntisland,  the  Rev.  James 
Scott,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Mr.  William  Inglis, 
and  from  Hawick,  Messrs.  George  Tait  and 
James  Scott.    The  reasons  for  translation 
and  answers  having  been  read,  and  an  op- 


portunity for   qnestioning  having  been 
given,  Mr.  Parlane  declared  his  accept- 
ance of  the  call.     He  was  accordingly 
loosed  from  his  present  charge.    Mr.  Fin- 
lay  son  was  appointed  to  preach  the  church 
vacant  on  Sabbath  first,  Mr  Muir  to  mo- 
derate in  the  session  during  the  vacancy, 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  to  write  the  convener 
of  Distribution  Committee,  requesting  sup- 
ply of  preachers.    Mr.  Muir  was  appointed 
also  to  act  as  convener  of  statistics  instead 
of  Mr.  Parlane.    It  was  ascertained  that 
each  of  the  supplemented  congregations 
had  paid  their  ministers  the  stipend  pro- 
mised.   Relative  to  a  second  year's  sup- 
plement, and  in  keeping  with  the  request 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  the  clerk  of  pres- 
bytery was  instructed  to  write  to  the  clerk 
of  managers  in  each  supplemented  con- 
gregation, to  call  a  congregational  meet- 
ing that  they  may  fix  what  sum  they  can 
raise  this  year  for  stipend,  and  return  an 
answer  before  the  meeting  of  presbytery 
in  February;  and  also  to   say,  that  if  a 
presbyterial  deputation  be  desired  at  their 
congregational  •meeting,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  communicating  "with  Mr.  Dunn, 
Melrose,  the  convener  of  Committee  on 
Augmentation  of  Stipends. 

Newcastle. — This  presbvtery  met  on  5th 
January — the  Rev.  E.  L.  ^cott,  moderator. 
The  Rev.  M.  Kinnaird  was  appointed  mo- 
derator for  next  six  months.    Leave  was 
given  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  issue 
certain  questions  to  congregations  regard- 
ing the  raising  and  the  management  of 
their  funds.   Extract  minutes  of  the  Home 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  were 
read,  intimating  a  grant  of  £30  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Blackhill,  and  of  £25  to  the 
station  in  Gateshead.    A  schedule  from 
the  congregation  of  Stockton  to  the  Manse 
Board  was  read  and  attested,  and  the  case 
was  recommended  to  a  favourable  con- 
sideration.    A  circular  was  read  from  the 
Home  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
requesting  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
supplement  that  may  be  required  by  the 
various  aid-receiving  congregations  during 
next  year ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  take  up 
this  matter  at  next  meeting,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  February.      An    interesting 
conversation  then  took  place  on  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  presbytery,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  adjourn  the  subject  till    next 
meeting,  and  to  invite  all  the  elders  con- 
nected with  the  presbytery  to  a  conference 
on  the  work,  of  God  in  the   district,  at 
seven  i>.m.  of  the  day  of  the  presbytery's 
meeting. 

Orkney, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  Tuesday  the  5th  January — Mr. 
Bogerson,  moderator.  There  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  read,  a  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Rutherford,  declining  the  call  toHolm ;  and 
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the  eaQ  was  accordinglj  laid  aside.  The 
clerk  read  a  communication  from  the  con- 
renerofthe  Sjnod's  Committee  on  Sabbath 
Schools.  After  bearing  from  the  members 
present  a  statement  of  the  Sabbath  school 
of^eratioDS  carried  on  in  their  respective 
^Jn;^Tepilions,  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
express  their  satisfaction  with  the  reports 
pivea  iOf  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
ijke  the  sabject  of  Sabbath  schools  into 
t^eir  consideration,  and  to  give  sngges- 
ti  Q<  as  to  the  best  way  of  securing  the 
ef-  iency  of  Sabbath  school  work.  The 
tciluwing  were  appointed  members  of  the 
f ummittec :— The  Rev,  Dr.  Paterson,  Kev. 
Joan  Paul,  Rev.  J.  S.  Ni^bet,  and  the  Rev. 
DsTid  Webster— Mr.  Webster,  convener. 
Ttie  rierk  read  a  communication  from  the 
HuQe  Mission  Board,  inquiring  if  the  snp- 
pemented  congregations  within  the  bounas 
of  the  presbytery  had  fulfilled  their  en- 
p:emeQtswith  respect  to  stipend,  and  also 
vrat  UDonnt  of  supplement,  in  the  opinion 
ct  the  ivesbTtery,  should  be  granted  to  such 
<^^^;:Te|itioiis  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
&7etd  to  remit  these  queries  to  the  con- 
r^^tkm  formerly  receiving  support  from 
^^i  Aofsentation  Scheme.  The  presby- 
tcfT  DsiaijDously  sigreed  to  request  J. 
H.  Yimf^  Esq.,  to  represent  them  at  the 
H'ma  Board.  It  was  also  agreed  to  re- 
p-ix  thtc  the  session  books  of  the  various 
ci'ngr^tions  be  submitted  for  inspection 
fit  aext  meeting  of  presbytery.  Appointed 
ibt  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Kirkwall  on 
t^'  first  Tuesday  of  April. 

faukff  and  Greenock, — This  presbytery 
B^^t  at  Paisley  on  Tuesday  19th  January. 
A  report  from  the  Sabbath  School  Com- 
^  't  -e  was  read ;  and,  after  conversation, 
(-e  further  consideration  of  it  was  delayed 
tJ  next  meeting.  The  minute  of  Synod 
f^'arding  preaching  of  students  was  read, 
^=<1  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  in 
^bat  \rav  the  intention  of  the  rule  may  be 
j^*t  promoted.  The  clerk  reported  that 
ill  the  congregations  had  contributed  to 
^s  Sjnod  Fund,  and  that  thirty  had  paid 
i^«  rate  in  fall. 

Perfi— This  presbytery  met  on  the  27th 
C^tiober.  Mr.  Stirling  reported  his  conduct 
>')the  moderation  at  Kinkell  on  the  21st 
^ptember.  His  conduct  was  approved  of, 
and  the  call  addressed  to  Mr.  George 
I^tithie,  preacher,  was  sustained  as  a 
Jt?a!ar  gospel  call;  and  in  view  of  Mr. 
^Dtbie't  accepting  it,  trials  for  ordination 
^n  appointed  him.  Letters  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  in  reference  to  Kinkell, 
Vcre  read,  stating,  inter  alia,  that  a  mode- 
Jjition  had  been  granted  to  Kinkell  in 
•Itrect  violation  of  the  Synod's  rule ;  and 
'f-tt  the  presbytery,  having  thus  virtually 
(decided,  oD  iuown  responsibility,  that  the 
^ogregation  should  have  a  settled  pastor, 


the  committee  had  granted  a  supplement 
of  £60.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  put  on 
the  record,  that  the  case  of  Kinkell  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Commit- 
tee for  some  sixteen  months,  during  which 
time  the  committee  has  given  no  judgment 
in  it ;  and  that  the  presbytery  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  grant  a  moderation  to 
Kinkell,  if  it  was  not  to  shtire  with  the 
committee  the  responsibility  of  extinguish- 
ing the  congregation,  through  interminable 
delay  of  judgment  in  the  case..  Agreed,  on 
petition  from  the  congregation  in  Pitrodie, 
to  recommend  it,  in  its  present  vacant 
state,  to  the  same  amount  of  supplement 
as  was  granted  it  in  its  last  vacancy. 
Read  letter  from  Dr.  William  Peddie, 
convener  pro  tern,  of  the  Synod's  Commit- 
tee on  the  Crieif  Union  case,  conveying 
the  resolution  at  which  the  committee  has 
arrived,  and  which  is  as  follows  :  *  Chiefp, 
6fA  Oct.,  1868.— That  the  committee,  hav- 
ing now  exhausted  all  the  means  that 
appear  at  present  to  be  within  their  power 
for  effecting  a  union  between  the  two  con- 
gregations, and  regarding  with  much  regret 
the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  South  con- 
gregation to  consider  favourably  the  pro- 
posal which  has  been  this  evening  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  committee,  and 
which  has  been  cordially  accepted  by 
the  North  ca  gregation :  Resolve  that 
preachers  be  still  granted  to  the  South 
congregation,  but  not  with  a  view  to  a 
moderation ;  that  this  decision  be  com- 
mnnicatei^  to  the  parties,  at  the  same 
time  informing  the  South  congregation 
that  t^.e  committee  will  be  ready  to  re- 
ceiy/,  through  their  convener,  forconsider- 
tLiyjn  any  future  communication  which  the 
congregation  may  have  to  submit  to  them ; 
and  that  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  be  direct- 
ed to  forward  their  recommendation  of  Mr, 
Martin's  application  to  the  Board  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Fund.*  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  the  presbytery  in  connection 
with  this  application.  Mr.  Joseph  Hay 
Keay*s  Hall  certificates  were  read,  as  were 
also  circulars  anent  the  Baikie  scholar- 
ships, and  the  November  collection  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Fund.  The 
Kev.  Charles  Naismith,  late  of  Pitrodie, 
appeared,  and  was  admonished  by  the 
moderator;  and  the  clerk  was  authorized 
to  recommend  Mr.  Naismith  to  be  placed 
on  the  roll  of  probationers,  when  he  shall 
apply  to  him  so  to  do.  Bead  letter  from 
Mr.  James  Peddie,  W.S.,  anent  the  Misses 
Whitson*s  legacy  to  missions;  and  ap- 
pointed the  moderator  and  the  clerk,  with 
other  four  ministers  and  four  elders,  a 
committee  to  ask  and  receive  payment  of 
said  legacy,  and  to  grant  a  discharge  there- 
for in  name  and  behalf  of  the  presbytery. 
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and  authorized  and  empowered  them  to 
adopt  sach  proceedings  as  thej  may  be 
advised  are  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
presbytery's  right  to  said  legacy,  and  re- 
covering the  same. — Tliis  presbytery  met 
again  on  the  8th  December.  Read  letter 
from  Home  Secretary,  bearing  that  the 
Home  Committee  has  granted  to  Pitrodie 
£30  a  year  daring  the  present  vacancy. 
Read  letter  from  Mr.  Duthie,  accepting  the 
Kinkell  call.  Mr.  Duthie  being  present, 
gave  alibis  trials  for  ordination,  which  were 
approved  and  sustained ;  and  his  ordination 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday 
the  19th  January.  Answers  of  Kinclaven 
congregation  to  Schedule  of  Queries  from 
Manse  Board  were  attested,  and  the  case 
recommended  to  the  liberality  of  the  Board. 
The  rest  of  the  business  was  private. 

CALL  MODERATED. 

GlasgoWf  Duke  Street, — Rev.  Matthew 
Crawford,  Sanquhar,  called  on  the  2dth 
December  1868. 

ZHDUCTIOK. 

JTir^mirtr^i//.— The  Rev.  William  Thorn- 
son,  late  of  Burton-on-Trent,  inducted  on 
the  12th  January. 


ORDINATION. 

Kinkell. — Mr.  George  Duthie,  preacher, 
ordained  on  the  19th  January. 

DKMI88IOH. 

Thb  Rev.  Wm.  Reid  demitted  his  charge 
of  the  congregation  of  Lochgelly,  on  the 
29  th  December. 

PREACHERS  LTCBK8ED. 

Bt  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Messrs. 
William  Baillie,  J.  B.  Johnston,  Peter  B. 
Gloag,  and  George  Ross,  students,  licensed 
on  the  5th  January. 

By  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  Messrs. 
Robert  S.  Leslie,  Arthur  M'Arthur,  John 
Munro,  William    Nairn,    James    Paton, 


Charles  Rnnciman,  and  William  William- 
son, students,  licensed  on  the  19th  January. 

HONORARY  DBORBE8. 

The  Senatus  Aeademicus  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  have  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  Duncan 
Ogilvie,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  and  upon  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Robb,  M.A.,  Old  Calabar. 

▲U8TRALIA. — NEW  PRE8BTTERLANCOLLBOI. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
know  that  a  movement  has  lately  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  an  educational 
institute  at  Sydney,  to  be  called  the  St. 
Andrew's  Presbyterian  College,  and  to  be 
affiliated  to  the  university  there.    We  can- 
not give  verv  exactly  the  particulars,  but 
something  decisive  has  been  done.     A 
meeting  was  held  at  Sydney  on  21  st  Oc- 
tober, when  the  moderator  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Assembly,  and  a  number  of  the 
principal  ministers  and  laymen,  including 
some  of  other  denominations,  were  pre- 
sent, and  seemed  all  to  be  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause,  and  confident  of  success.    Dr. 
Badham,  a  professor  In   the  university, 
said  to  be  pre-eminent  as  a  linguist,  and 
an  Episcopaliivi  we  believe,  spoke  of  hav- 
ing attended  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  said:  '  Whilst  livini;  in  Scotland  with 
his  friend  Dr.  Beattie,  he  imbibed  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  for  tbe  Scotch  charac- 
ter as  viewed  from  certain  points ;  and  the 
best  point  of  view  in  which  that  riiarac- 
ter  could  be  observed,  was  the  educational 
point.    He  thought  the  Scotch,  and  espe- 
cially the  Presbyterian  Scotch,  were  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  interest  they 
hs^    taken    in    properly   educating   and 
training  their  youth.'     The  money  sup- 
posed to  be  required  for  the  college  is 
£10,000,  of   which  £5840   has  been  se- 
cured ;  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that 
the  whole  will  easily   be  got  when  tbe 
colony  is  duly  canvassed,  and  application 
made  to  some  retired  coloniata  at  home. 


Bnitttilii  Ettrnspttt 

RITUALISM    AND    LAW. 

The  Ritualistic  party  in  the  Church  of  England  has  met  i^dth  a  serious  check*  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  having  decided  against  them  on  all  the 
points  on  which  they  were  charged  in  the  case  of  Martin  versus  MackonocMe.  Th€ 
offences  charged  were — (1)  Elevation  of  the  paten  and  cup,  and  kneeling ;  (2)  Using 
lighted  candles  when  not  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light;  (8)  Using  incense ; 
and  (4)  Mixing  water  with  wine  in  tbe  solemnization  of  the  holy  communion.  Lord 
Cairns,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  made  a  most  learned  and  able  statement.  Dr. 
LitUedale  announces,  in  a  letter  which  has  been  published,  that  tbe  finding  was  nol 
unanimous — the  minority  including  Lord  Westbury  and  Sir  H.  Erie,  and  thi 
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majority  consiaUng  of  Lords  Chelmsford  and  Cairns,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
while  Sir  J.  Colv&le  remained  neutral.  The  judgment  carries  costs  which,  it  is 
alleged,  will  amount  to  upwards  of  £20,000 — ^rather  a  heavy  bill  for  the  admirers  of 
man-millinerj  to  pay.  As  to  the  immediate  effects  of  this  decision,  the  organs  of 
pablic  opinion  are  greatly  divided ;  some  averring,  that  if  this  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Cooncil  is  enforced,  it  will  lead  to  a  disruption  in  the  Church  of  £ngland ;  while 
otheiB  maintain  with  equal  confidence  that,  whatever  may  be  in  the  future,  a  seces- 
gioQ  on  this  question  is  not  imminent.  In  the  meantime,  great  excitement  has  been 
caused  by  the  announcement  of  the  decision.  Meetings  have  been  held,  and  resolu- 
tions pointing  to  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  party  have  been  adopted.  At  a 
laige  gathering  in  Freemasons^  Tavern,  London,  on  the  12th  of  January,  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  resolutions  were  submitted  for  approval : — 

^  3d,  That  this  meeting  does  not  recognise  the  existing  court  of  final  appeal  as  a 
court  competent  to  declare  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  either  doctrine 
or  ceremonial ;  that,  with  respect  to  this  particular  judgment  of  the  said  court  in 
Jhrtin  r.  Mackonochie,  the  meeting  finds,  among  other  things,  that  that  judgment 
disregards  the  Church  of  fingland^s  fundamental  principle  of  connection  with  and 
reference  to  the  church  primitive  and  catholic ;  nevertheless  it  acknowledges  the 
duty  of  Bubmitting,  under  protest,  to  the  law  of  the  land  upon  that  law  being  put 
in  force,  so  far  as  such  law  is  expressed  in  the  decree  of  the  said  judgment,  and 
until  such  law  shall  be  further  declared  or  amended. 

'4th,  That  th.e  clergy  and  laity  present  at  this  meeting  deeply  lament  the  late 
decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  see  in  it  a  call  to  use 
tiieir  respective  positions  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  to  spread,  in  all  possible 
ways,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 

'  5th,  That  the  meeting,  having  regard  to  the  experience  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that  all  manner  of  denial  or 
deprecation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  has  issued  only  in  the  truer  under- 
standing, and  the  wider  and  heartier  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  itself. 

'  6th,  That  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  precedents  of 
the  court,  the  condemnation  of  Mr  Mackonochie  in  all  the  costs,  both  of  the  original 
suit  and  of  the  api>eal,  appears  to  this  meeting  to  be  a  course  of  unusual  and  excep* 
tional  severity,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  did  not  originate  the  litigation,  inasmuch 
as  the  defendant  was  only  testing  the  legality  of  ceremonies  which  had  previously 
never  been  condemned,  in  one  part  of  which — viz.  the  two  lights — he  was  upheld 
by  the  opinionfi  of  many  eminent  counsel,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  had  been 
sustained  by  the  court  below  on  the  points  now  ruled  against  him,  and  had  yielded 
iuuuediate  subnaission  as  to  the  points  on  which  he  had  not  been  so  sustained.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  of  Frome  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  third 
resolution  should  read  thus  after  the  words  *•  chiurch  primitive  and  catholic ' — 
'Therefore  it  is  unable  to  reconcile  submission  to  the  present  decree,  with  its 
paramount  and  primary  duty  of  obedience  to  the  church,  and  can  only  wait  with 
I>atience  on  the  providence  of  God.'  This  attempt  to  commit  the  meeting  to  a 
course  of  resistance  was  however  defeated,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bennett  being 
iwt ;  and  the  temper  of  those  present  was  further  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
another  amendment,  made  by  Mr.  Louder,  omitting  all  reference  to  submission, 
or  to  any  action  whatever,  was  carried  amid  cheers. 

Some  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  party,  have  also  published  the  views  which 
they  entertain  of  the  finding  of  the  court.  Dr.  Pusey ,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  takes 
exception  to  the  interpretation  put  by  the  Privy  Council  Committee  on  the  rubric 
as  to  the  communion,  and  says :  *  Since  the  judgment  does  not  (at  least  to  any 
outward  appearance)  turn  on  any  matter  of  faith,  but  is  simply  an  exposition  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  it  does  not  affect  the  consciences  of  churchmen  in  itself.  It 
«>nly  tells  us  the  law  under  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  we 
live.  We  who  believe  in  the  real  objective  presence,  are  bound  in  all  honesty  to 
let  the  church  know  what  we  do  believe.  The  belief  showed  itself,  of  necessity, 
in  our  way  of  celebrating,  without  our  adopting  any  of  the  acts  which  the  Judicial 
Committee  has  condemned,  and  it  will  still.  The  author  of  the  Christian  Year  was 
no  Ritualist,  whatever  sympathy  he  had  with  the  piety,  devotion,  and  faith  visible 
in  many  Ritualists.  Yet  no  one  who  saw  him  celetoite  could  doubt  aa  to  his  belief. 
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The  loss  of  modes  of  oatword  expression  of  belief  ^f  so  be),  only  drives  pions  souls 
more  inward,  and  the  inward  devotion  shines  the  more  through.'  The  letter 
concludes  thus :  *  We  all  of  us  remember  how  carefully  Dr.  Lushington,  in  the 
**  Essays  and  Reviews''  case,  laid  down  again  and  again  that,  it  being  a  criminal 
cause,  the  doubt  was  in  each  case  to  be  given  in  favour  of  the  respondent.  I  need 
not  say  what  effect  it  will  produce  in  the  minds  of  English  churchmen,  if  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  is  at  one  time  stringent  in  it)  construction  of  words,  at 
another  lax,  and  both  alike  in  criminal  causes.  The  world  would  call  this  ^*  playing 
fast  and  loose" — *'  loose,"  whenever  it  is  the  question  of  allowing  any  matter  of 
faith  to  be  disbelieved ;  *'  fast,"  when  it  is  the  question  of  not  allowing  anything  to 
be  believed  which  popular  prejudice  disbelieves.  If  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
involve  this  ultimate  laxity  and  more  than  rigidness  in  the  construction  of  our 
formularies,  involving  the  denial  of  true  doctrine,  and  the  prohibition  of  practice 
which  represents  doctrine,  it  certainly  will  be  the  earnest  desire  and  prayer  of  church- 
men that  the  precedent  now  being  set  as  to  the  Irish  Establishment  may  be  speedily 
followed  as  to  the  English.' 

The  Rev.  Edward  Husband,  vicar  of  Atherstone,  expresses  the  views  of  the  extreme 
Ritualists  when  he  says :  ^  As  an  individual  priest  I  most  earnestly  and  fervently 
hope  that  the  great  army  of  Catholics  throughout  our  land,  as  a  body,  will  decide 
to  ignore  the  judgment  altogether,  at  all  costs,  leaving  the  results  iu  the  hand  of 
the  All- wise  God.  And  if  by  this  act  it  happens,  as  many  anticipate,  that  we  shall 
be  driven  from  the  Church  of  England  as  an  Establishment,  God  will  then  build  up 
for  us  a  Free  Catholic  Church,  exempt  from  the  tyranny  of  State  interference,  and 
endowed  with  the  liberty  which  Christ's  pure  religion  affords,  to  worship  Him  in  the 
way  in  which  our  saintly  forefathers  loved  to  worship  **  in  the  brave  days  of  old."' 

llie  ecclesiastical  organs  express  themselves  in  regard  to  the  judgment,  according 
to  the  views  held  by  the  parties  which  they  severally  represent.  The  Church  News 
declares  '  that  every  tyrannical  act  of  the  kind,  is  a  nail  in  the  EstablishmenVs 
coffin.'  The  John  Bull  *  deplores  the  judgment  as  to  lighted  candles  *,  but  it  may 
be  productive  of  much  benefit,  if  it  opens  the  eyes  of  churchmen  to  the  very  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  tribunal  itself.'  The  Record  *  hopes'  that  the  judgment 
will  have  some  effect  in  arresting  the  progress  of  Ritualistic  mummeries.  '  Some 
process  is  needful,'  it  says,  *•  if  our  Protestant  churches  are  not  to  be  defiled  by  the 
degrading  superstitions  which  have  been  so  greatly  on  the  increase.  It  is  a  cause 
of  congratulation  and  thankfulness  that,  at  all  events,  one  peril  to  our  reformed 
church,  has  been,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  thus  successfully  overcome.' 

A  review  of  the  whole  case,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  warrants  the  foUowing  con- 
clusions. In  the  first  place,  while  the  rites  complained  of  have  been  condemned 
as  contrary  to  the  rubric,  the  doctrines  of  which  these  rites  are  the  exponent  are 
not  judicially  condenmed,  and  many  of  the  Ritualists  have  publicly  declared,  that 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence — which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Popish 
dogma  of  transubstantiation — is  condemned,  they  will  forthwith  secede  from  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  second  place,  the  Ritualistic  party  has,  as  yet,  cautiously 
abstained  from  committing  themselves  to  any  definite  course  of  action.  So  long  as 
the  judgment  has  not  been  judicially  announced  to  them,  they  hold  themselves  at 
liberty  to  continue  their  practices.  Like  the  town -clerk  of  Ephesua,  their  policy  is 
to  do  nothing  rashly.  In  the  third  place,  the  Queen's  supremacy  is  a  much  praised 
doctrine  by  churchmen,  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  vagaries ;  but  no 
sooner  does  it  cross  their  path^  and  say,  *  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,'  than 
the  discovery  is  made,  that  the  Queen's  supremacy  is  an  unjust  and  unconstitutional 
usurpation.  And  in  the  fourth  place,  from  all  that  has  passed,  we  are  confirmed 
in  our  opinion,  that  the  Ritualists  are  not  the  stuff  of  whidi  martyrs  are  niade.  So 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  will  be  allowed  for  some 
time  to  come  to  wear  their  laurels  as  the  youngest  of  the  tribes  that  hare  quitted 
Egypt,  and  sacrificed  their  endowments  for  spiritual  freedom. 


REASON  AND  REVELATION. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  Christian  faith  may  be  assailed.     There  is  the 
open  and  direct  form  of  attack ;  and  however  we  may  regret  such  a  thing  for  the 
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sake  of  the  young  and  ill-informed,  we  cannot  complain  of  the  honestj  of  those 
who  feel  constrained  to  take  up  such  a  position.  Besides  this,  however,  there  is  a 
covert  and  indirect  mode  of  assault,  of  which  we  think  we  have  good  reason  to 
complain;  not  only  as  dishonest,  and  unworthy  of  those  who  boast  of  their  rectitude, 
but  because  such  a  course  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  circulating  error  under  false 

Eretences,  and  places  the  defenders  of  the  truth  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Of  this 
itter  and  more  dangerous  mode  of  assault,  there  are  instances  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  which  are  circulated  in  great  numbers  in  the 
country ;  and  our  attention  has  been  specially  called  to  a  leading  article  which 
appealed  lately  in  the  Scotsman^  in  whicn  doubts  seem  to  be  cast  not  only  on  the 
oommonly-receiyed  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  even  on  its  infallibility.  Of 
cooiae.  as  the  Scotsman  boasts  in  being  a  political  organ,  an  excuse  required  to  be 
fnven  for  intermeddling  with  such  a  subject,  and  that  excuse  was  not  difficult  to  find. 
For  some  weeks  previous,  a  controversy,  originating  in  Dr.  Charteris*  introductory 
lecture,  had  been  carried  on  by  correspondents  who  espoused  different  sides ;  and 
when  the  controversy  had  been  closed,  the  Scotsman ^  after  referring  to  Hhe  symptoms 
of  anxiety  which  this  question  is  occasioning  in  the  minds  of  many  educated  laymen/ 
goes  on  to  state  that  *  such  proofs  of  public  interest  seem  to  justify  some  handling 
of  the  topic,  not  in  the  way  of  passing  judgment  on  the  merits,  but  of  endeavouring 
to  state  the  question  and  summarize  the  debate.*  Now  we  object  to  the  Scotsman, 
as  a  political  organ,  admitting  into  its  columns  communications  from  correspondents 
in  which  the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Bible  are  called  in  question ;  and 
the  ground  of  complaint  is  aggravated  when  the  objections  urged  by  correspondents 
are  served  up  in  a  leading  article,  under  the  pretence  ^  of  stating  the  question  and 
sominarizing  the  debate.* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  controvert  in  detail  the  article  referred  to,  but  we  sub- 
mit to  our  readers  whether,  in  these  times,  special  caution  should  not  be  exercised 
as  to  the  introduction  of  discussions  on  religious  doctrines  into  literary  and  political 
organs.  To  only  one  favourite  form  of  attack — viz.  *  that  revelation  is  opposed  to 
reason ' — we  can  at  present  refer.  Now  we  maintain  that  there  is  no  ground  for  such 
an  assumption.  We  nold  most  decidedly  that  there  is  a  province  for  reason  in  revealed 
religion.  It  belongs  to  reason  to  examine  the  evidences  by  which  the  Scriptures  claim 
to  be  the  word  of  God ;  and  further,  it  belongs  to  reason  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  Scripture,  and,  having  ascertained  the  mind  of  God  in  the  word,  it  is  reasonable 
to  receive  that,  and  to  submit  implicitly  to  it.  That  there  are  things  in  revealed 
religion  which  are  above  human  reason,  we  admit ;  but  that  there  are  things  which 
are  opposed  to  reason,  we  deny.  To  hold  the  freethinking  doctrine,  that  we  are 
only  to  receive  so  much  of  Scripture  as  commends  itself  to  our  reason,  is  to  set  up 
reason  above  Scripture,  and  to  reject  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  standard  of  religious 
truth.  What  may  commend  itself  to  my  reason  may  not  commend  itself  to  the 
reason  of  my  neighbour ;  and  vice  versa,  what  may  seem  truth  to  him  may  seem 
damnable  heresy  to  roe ;  so  that  in  such  a  case  each  man  is  a  standard  to  himself, 
and  we  have  just  as  many  standards  of  truth  as  we  have  human  beings  in  the  world. 
When  it  is  held  to  be  unreasonable  for  a  scholar  to  receive  the  instructions  of  his 
qoalified  masters — when  it  is  held  to  be  unreasonable  for  a  man  who  has  not  studied 
astronomy  to  receive  the  instructions  of  such  men  as  Herschel  or  Brewster — then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  reasonable  for  the  creature  to  set  up  his  judgment  in 
opposition  to  the  revealed  will  of  the  Creator.  To  tlie  interpretation  of  the  word, 
^  given  by  human  authority,  we  do  not  claim  implicit  submission ;  but,  having 
Satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  we  feel 
bound  to  acknowledge  its  divine  authority.  Where  there  is  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord/ 
the  highest  exercise  of  reason  is  to  receive  that  saying. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  STATISTICS. 

As  the  question  of  numbers  enters  now  so  largely  into  the  consideration  of 
Mclesiastical  matters,  we  subjoin  the  following  estimate,  quoted  from  the  Daily 
Tfk^aph ;  and,  crediting  the  Established  Church,  as  this  estimate  does,  with  those 
vlio  belong  to  no  place  of  worship,  we  regard  it  on  the  whole  as  not  fur  Irom  the 
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trnth.  It  will  be  seen  that,  bo  far  as  can  be  jadged  from  the  returns  of  parties 
engaged  in  the  celebration  of  marriages,  the  numbers  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1865  as  compared  with  1855  had  somewhat  diminished. 

In  1851  the  Dissenting  bodies  had  a  larger  number  of  churches  and  chapels 
belonging  to  them  than  the  Church  of  England,  the  number  being  20,390  of  the 
one,  against  14,077  of  the  other ;  yet,  in  number  of  sittings  or  church  accommoda- 
tion, and  in  the  number  of  worshippers  at  the  services  of  that  day,  the  Church  of 
England  exceeded  the  Dissenters  bj  52  to  48  per  cent. 

Unfortunately  the  same  inquiry  was  not  instituted  in  1861  as  in  1851 ;  but  in 
the  interval  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Dissenters  have  gained  more  ground. 
For  example,  in  1856,  84  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  were  celebrated  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England ;  in  1866  only  78  per  cent,  were  so  celebrated. 
In  1856  there  were  3,811  buildings  or  Dissenting  chapels  registered  for  the  solem- 
nization of  marriages.     In  1866  the  number  had  increased  to  5,576.     These  facts, 
together  with  the  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  life  displayed  by  the  Nonconformists  in 
recent  years,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  present  the  Church  of  England  may 
at  most  be  numerically  equal  to  all  the  other  Dissenting  bodies  together.    In 
Scotland  the  same  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  in  1851.     At  that  time  there  were  in 
Scotland  1,183  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
against  2,212  belonging  to  other  religious  denominations.    The  number  of  sittings 
provided  was  in  the  proportion  of  41  per  cent,  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  59 
per  cent,  by  other  religious  bodies ;  and  the  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at 
public  worship  was  in  the  proportion  of  34  per  cent  in  the  Established  churches, 
and  66  per  cent,  in  other  churches.    But  in  Scotland,  too,  we  find  that  whereas 
in  1855  the  proportion  of  marriages  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church 
was  45  per  cent.,  in  1865  the  proportion  was  43  per  cent.     We  cannot,  therefore, 
be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  take  the  relation  of  the  Established  Church  to  Dissent 
in  Scotland  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.    For  Ireland  we 
have  no  such  difficulty,  since  the  census  of  1861  distinctly  gives  the  number 
enumerated  in  the  proportion  of  11  per  cent,  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  89  per  cent  belonging  to  other  religious  denominations.     Upon  these  bases 
the  proportion  of  population  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  and  Dissent  at 
this  moment  appears  to  be  aa  follows  : — 

ESTABLTSHED  ChuBCH.  DiSSEITT. 

Population.                       Per  Total  Per  Total 

Cent  Number.  Cent  Number. 

England  and  Wales,     21,649,600        50  10,824.500         50  10,824,500 

Scotland,         .        .        8,188,000        40  1,275,000          60  1,913,000 

Ireland,   .        .        .        5,532,000        11*9  658,000         88-1  4,874,000 


Total,       .        .      30,869,000        42  12,757,500         58  17,611,500 

Here,  then,  we  see  that,  numerically  at  least,  the  Established  Church  is  not 
supreme  in  either  kingdom,  and  that,  while  only  equal  to  other  bodiea  in  England, 
it  IS  decidedly  smaller  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

But  it  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  financial  resources  of  the  Established  and 
Dissenting  churches.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  value  of  property  actually  set 
apart  for  the  maintenance  of  her  ministers  is  not  less  than  £35,000,000  in  fee 
simple,  and  the  annual  income  is  given  in  the  following  large  sums : — 


Archbishops  and  Biahops, 
Dcana  and  Chapters,     . 
Minor  Corporations, 
Cathedral  Dignitaries, 
Beneficed  Clergy,  . 
Ecclesiastical  Corporation, 


England  and  Wales.  Iroland. 

£181,681  Je74,523 

860,095  10,748 

—  10,180 

—  10.648 
3,251,159  896,179 

—  80,554 


£3,792,885      £581,832 

The  Congregational  Year  Booh, — ^The  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1869  ie 
now  published,  and  contains  a  variety  of  most  interesting  information.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  shows  the  present  numerical  strength  of  the  Congregationa] 
churches: — 
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fiigknd,       .... 

Wales, 

Scotland,        .... 
Ireland,  .        .        .        . 

Islands  of  the  British  Seas,  . 

C0L05IE9 — 

British  and  North  America, . 


2,003 

866 

102 

27 

16 

125 


CJOLONIECh— 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,         .      158 
Cape  Natal,  etc.,    ....        12 
Foreign  Mission  Churches,  inde- 
pendent of  numerous  Out-stations,  133 


Total, 


3,442 


London  in  1869. — A  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  devoted  his  Sunday  mornings 

for  the  post  twelve  months  to  visiting  the  city  churches ;  and  he  reports  the  results 

i  f  his  observations.    They  are  curious,  and  worth  some  study.    There  are,  it  seems, 

Irtween  St  Paulas  Cathedral  and  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  35  churches,  all  of 

vljch  have  thus  been  unofficially  inspected.    The  results  are  thus  told :  '  In  2  the 

ck'Djregation  consisted  of  5  persons  each  ;  in  3  others  the  attendance  was  under  10 

och :  in  6  others  from  10  to  20 ;  in  10  others  I  found  from  20  to  40,  and  in  the 

remainder  the  worBhippers  were  from  40  to  90  ;  in  only  one  church  did  I  find  100, 

t«t  in  that  case  the  church  was  well  filled.    This  includes  the  poor  women  who 

fixne  for  the  bread  which  perishes.    Thus  in  10  churches  the  united  congregations 

d>i  not  exceed  100  persous,  and  in  30,  employing  thirty  or  more  clergymen,  as 

zm  orguiists,  etc.,  the  gross  total  of  the  congregations  would  not  exceed  that  of 

rtLe  of  oor Tf est-end  churches.'    The  writer  says:  *  I  invariably  stayed  out  the 

sciTice,  and  can  testify  to  the  preaching  not  being  below  the  average,  either  as 

i^:arda  zeal  or  ability.'    And  he  adds,  *  I  have  yet  to  mention  the  most  remark- 

f^k  cue.    At  one  church  I  visited  the  service  had  commenced  with  not  a  single 

v'^pper  other  than  the  officials.     I  did  not  stay,  for  two  reasons.     I  could  not 

AaMivrmon  all  to  myself;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by 

Riin&glmght  B&ve  the  clergyman  from  going  tm'ough  so  dreary  a  duty.' 

^^nimd.— Blackwood's  Magazine  has  predicted  that  the  Scottish  people  '  will 
^0  opoQ  their  own  Kirk  as  soon  as  the  Irish  Church  is  got  rid  of ;  and  when 
^7  lio,  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  anybody  else  will  be  able  to  stop  them.'  The 
Gligow  oorrespondent  of  the  Nonconformist,  in  calling  attention  to  this,  states 
thdt  the  churches  of  that  city  have  cost  the  people  upwards  of  £60,000  in  twenty- 
^Te  jean.  Thia,  it  seems,  is  what  the  people  of  Glasgow  are  made  every  year  to 
t^jf^nt  of  rates: — 

Blickfriara,  . 
Sl  Andrew's, 
St  Geoxge's, 
Tron,    , 
St  Enoch's,  . 
St  David's,  . 


£31  14 

0 

256  13 

0 

214 

8  11 

434 

5 

9 

387 

6 

1 

45 

1 

0 

Brought  forward, 
^t.  John's,  .   -  . 
St.  James',  . 
St.  Paul's,   . 
Inner  High  (Cathedral), 

£1369  8  9 
.  890  17  10 
.  839  19  7 
.  165  3  10 
.  265  10  9 

£2530  15  9 

Cany  forward,         .        £1869    8    9 
How  long  will  oar  Scottish  friends  bear  this  ? 


UNION  MOVEMENTS. 

^EOK  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  of  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
rnion— given,  we  observe,  by  authority — we  are  able  to  gather  very  little  infor- 
DtttioQ.  Whether  this  is  due  to  our  obtuseness,  or  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
tbe  minotes  are  drawn  up,  we  do  not  take  it  upon  us  to  say.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
>naio,  that  it  is  not  from  any  unfriendliness  to  the  cause  of  union  among  the  non- 
'^tablished  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  this  account  we 
'"•nlially  welcome  any  proposal,  in  presbyteries  or  elsewhere,  that  carries  along 
*itb  it  something  practical  and  progressive,  and  to  this  class  belongs  the  motion  of 
^bch  Dr.  Peddle  gave  notice  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of 
^W  United  Presbyterian  Church.  That  motion  was  in  the  following  terms,  though 
*^'  DccUsF  reserves  the  liberty  of  altering  its  form,  if  this  should  be  judged  neces- 
^  in  order  to  secure  the  object  that  he  has  in  view : — 

'  That  an  overture  be  sent  to  the  Synod  by  this  presbytery  to  the  following 
"^^i  **That  when  the  report  on  union  shall  have  been  presented  to  the  Synod, 
^  It  ghall  appear  that  the  negotiating  bodies  are  not  ripe  for  union  in  Scotland,  and 
^  the  hc^  of  tlus  event  must  for  some  time  be  deferred,  the  Synod,  having  re- 
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gard  to  the  special  desirableness  of  a  speedy  union  among  the  Presbyterian  Ghnrches 
in  England,  from  its  bearing  on  the  general  interests  of  religion  and  the  adyance 
of  Presbyterianism  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  shall  take  immediate  measures  to 
facilitate  a  union  of  the  branch  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  with 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  and  with  that  view  shall  erect  the  English  Synod 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  into  a  Synod  of  a  sister  church,  with  separate 
and  independent  jurisdiction,  and  having  relations  to  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  such  as  are  laid  down  in  the  Ninth  Head  of  the  Programme  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Union." ' 

Of  the  steps  by  which  the  English  Synod  can  be  placed  in  the  position  of  a  sister 
church,  we  are  not  at  this  stage  prepared  to  give  an  opinion,  but  very  much  we 
believe  will  depend  on  the  views  entertained  by  the  English  brethren.  If  they  enter 
cordially  into  such  a  proposal,  the  United  Synod,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  deviae 
a  scheme  by  which  the  measure  may  be  carried  out  in  a  constitutional  way.  If 
the  object  of  the  overture  can  be  secured,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  step  in 
advance ;  but  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way. 

In  the  presbyteries  of  the  Free  Church  a  movement  hostile  to  union  has  been 
originated.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gault  gave  notice  ^  of  his  intention  to  move  an  overture  to  the  effect  that,  whereas 
in  the  negotiations  for  union  with  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in  this  kingdom,  aa 
these  are  at  present  conducted,  the  great  distinctive  principle  of  the  Free  Church, 
as  to  the  duty  of  nations  to  establ^h  and  endow  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  ia 
seriously  endangered,  whilst  the  peace  of  the  church  is  disturbed,  it  is  overtured  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  to  discharge  its  Committee  on  Union,  and  to  press 
upon  the  Legislature  and  the  community  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Claim  of  Right  and  the  other  authoritative  documents 
of  the  Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland.'  Where  has  this  reverend  gentleman 
been  sleeping  during  these  past  months  ? 


PERVERTS. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute,  with  his  yearly  income  of  £300,000,  has  gone  over  to  the 
Chm*ch  of  Rome,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  future  largesses,  it  is  reported  that  he  has 
given  a  subscription  of  £5000  for  the  erection  of  the  Popish  Westminster  Cathedral. 
It  is  alleged  that  if  his  guardians  had  not  interfered,  his  adhesion  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  would  have  been  accomplished  long  ago.  The  Times,  and  other  church 
organs,  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  step  taken  by  thia  young  noble- 
man is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this  yapouring, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  the  old  cry  of  sour  grapes,  we  consider  such  an  event 
very  much  to  be  deplored.  A  nobleman  in  the  position  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has 
great  influence,  either  for  good  or  evil ;  and  by  taking  this  step,  his  influence  for 
good  will  be  immensely  diminished.  But  the  Marquis  is  not  alone  in  his  perversion. 
The  Weekly  Register  states  that  the  number  of  persons  who,  during  the  last  year, 
have  left  the  Church  of  England  for  the  Church  of  Rome  is  between  2100  and 
2200.  Among  these  are  two  peers,  nineteen  English  clergymen,  and  seven  or  eight 
University  graduates.  In  these  circumstances,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  boast; 
so  often  made,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism  ?  II 
judged  by  her  fruits,  this  church  may,  with  greater  propriety,  be  regarded  as  t 
nursery  in  which  multitudes  are  trained  for  Rome ! 
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THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES. 

KO.  XII. 
JUDAS    ISCARIOT. 

*  Jesus  answered  them,  Have  not  I  chosen  yon  twelve,  and  one  of  yon  is  a  devil  ?  He  spake 
of  Jndfts  Iscariot  the  »>n  of  Simon :  for  he  it  was  that  should  betray  Him,  being  one  of  the 
tvrelve.*— John  vi.  70,  71. 

*  Those  that  Thon  gavest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  bat  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion ;  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.*---JoHN  xvii.  12. 

^This  ministry  and  apostleship^  from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell,  that  he  might  go 
io  bis  own  place.* — ^Acrs  i.  25. 

^No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other;  or 
eiae  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  servo  God  and  mammon.* — 
Matt,  vl  24. 

The  name  Jadas  was  originallj  a  name  of  honoar.  When  Leah  bare  her 
fourth  son,  she  said,  ^  Now  will  I  praise  the  Lord ;'  and  she  called  his  name 
Judah,  or  Jehovah's  praise.  In  manifest  allnsion  to  the  meaning  of  this 
name,  Jacob,  in  blessing  his  sons,  said,  ^  Jadah,  thoa  art  he  whom  thy 
brethren  shall  praise.'  Probably  the  Hebrew  mother  who  bore  Jadas,  had 
some  special  ground  of  thanksgiving  or  some  anticipation  of  honour  for  her 
boy  when  she  named  him  thus.  It  is  strange  that  the  name  which  signifies 
praise  should  have  passed  into  a  proverb  for  infamy — ^that  of  this  man,  at 
whose  birth  there  was  joy,  it  should  be  said  by  Him  to  whom  the  issues  of 
eternity  are  known,  *  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom.' 
This  tJadas  is  distinguished  from  another  apostle  of  the  same  name  by  the 
surname  Iscariot.  Some  have  thought  that  this  surname  indicates  that  he 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar ;  others  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
word  for  a  leathern  apron,  and  was  given  to  him  as  the  bearer  of  the 
bag ;  while  others  have  conjectured  that  it  comes  from  the  word  signifying 
Btranglhig,  and  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  But  it 
is  much  more  likely  that,  according  to  common  usage,  it  was  derived  from 
the  name  of  his  birthplace,  and  was  meant  to  describe  him  as  the  man  of 
Kerioth  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  or  of  Kartha  in  Galilee. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Judas  joined  himself  to 
the  company  of  Christ's  disciples.  The  first  we  hear  of  him  in  the  gospel 
records  is  his  call  as  one  of  the  twelve  to  the  apostolic  office.    All  the  three 
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evangelists  place  his  name  last  in  their  catalogaes  of  the  twelve,  and  add  to 
it  the  sentence,  *  Who  also  betrayed  Him/  or  '  Who  was  the  traitor.'    Bnt 
as  the  Gospels  were  written  after  the  event  had  revealed  his  character,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  either  that  ho  joined  the  disciples  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  betraying  Christ,  or  that  there  was  anything  in  his  bearing  which 
marked  him  ont  to  his  brethren  as  one  likely  to  prove  treacheroas.    Very 
early  in  the  history,  our  Lord  showed  that  He  was  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a  traitor,  when,  after  the  first  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  He  said, 
*  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?'    He  must  have 
seen  from  the  first  into  the  depths  of  the  traitor's  heart ;  He  must  have 
known  the  end  from  the  beginning  of  that  dark  career.     It  avails  not  to 
ask  why  Christ  chose  one  who  should  betray  Him  to  be  numbered  with  his 
apostles.     This  is  only  a  part  of  the  larger  mystery  of  the  whole  relation  of 
the  Omniscient,  Sovereign  Lord,  who  has  ordained  all  things,  after  the  counsel 
of  his  will,  to  his  creatures,  whom  yet  He  has  left  responsible  and  free.    It  is 
no  more  a  mystery  than  that  still,  in  his  providence.  He  should  sometimes 
call  to  high  places  in  his  church  men  who  prove  wicked  and  hypocritical. 
Judas  must  have  had  qualifications  which  justified  his  appointment  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-disciples.    And  the  foresight  of  Christ — the  insight  of  the 
All-seeing  into  that  dark  heart — ^involved  no  fatalistic  necessity.     The  man 
was  placed  in  a  position  of  privilege.     He  was  often  warned.     If  he  had 
improved  the  privilege — if  he  had  given  heed  to  ihe  warning — ^the  end  might 
have  been  different.    He  was  the  son  of  perdition  indeed ;  he  was  lost,  that 
the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.     But  he  served  himself  heir  to  perdition  d 
his  own  free  choice,  and  his  final  loss  was  but  the  natural  oatoome  .of  the  em 
he  persistently  cherished. 

Our  Lord  and  his  apostles^ — ^the  germ  of  the  early  church,  that  had  all 
things  common — ^had  one  common  purse,  which  was  expended  for  their  sup- 
port and  for  purposes  of  charity.  Judas  was  chosen  their  treasurer,  either 
on  account  of  some  special  ability  for  transacting  business,  or  probably 
because  of  his  thrift,  which  was  the  side  of  his  avarice  that  presented  itself 
to  his  brethren.  The  first  time  we  are  brought,  as  it  were,  into  personal 
contact  with  the  man,  and  hear  hkn  speak,  is  at  the  supper  at  Bethany, 
where,  m  affected  zeal  for  the  poor,  he  murmured,  and  incited  others  to 
murmur,  against  Mary's  noble  deed.  St.  John  tells  us  the  secret  of  his  mur- 
muring. In  his  position  of  purse-bearer,  he  had  begun  to  pilfer,  and  he 
grudged  that  a  sum  so  lai^e  should  have  be^  expended  rather  tiian  cast 
into  the  common  store,  and  thus  brought  within  his  power. 

Very  soon  after  this — it  is  not  quite  clear  how  soon — ^he  went  to  the  chief 
priests  and  offered  to  betray  his  Master  to  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  he  went  to  them.  The  traitorous  purpose  was  not  moved  by  overtures 
from  them.  It  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  his  assistauce. 
They  could  have  accomplished  their  design  without  it.  This  may  account 
for  the  smallness  of  the  bribe  they  offered.  It  was  convenient,  bnt  not 
essentia],  to  have  his  aid ;  and  so  they  showed  at  once  their  hatred  to  Christ 
and  their  contempt  of  the  traitor  whom  th^  deigned  to  use,  but  whom  in 
thdr  hearts  they  despised,  by  offering  him  thirty  pieces  of  silver — the  price 
to  be  paid,  under  the  Hebrew  law,  in  compensation  for  the  death  of  a  slave. 
They  thus,  as  often  in  these  events  of  the  pasmon,  nnconsdoosly  fulfilled  the 
Scriptures;  for  it  is  written  in  Zediariah,  ^So  they  weighed  for  my  price 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And  the  Lord  said,  Oast  it  unto  the  potto- :  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them.'  If  the  bargain  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  or  immediately  after  the  aaointittg  at  Bethany,  it  is 
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stna^  to  think  of  Jndaa,  with  the  guilty  secret  in  his  heart,  going  aboat 
with  JesQS  through  all  that  week,  listening  to  his  words  of  doom,  and  his 
jndi^ment-parables  of  the'foolish  virgins,  the  man  who  was  east  into  the  onter 
darkness,  and  the  wicked  who  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment. 
It  is  certain  that  all  that  time  he  was  cherishing  the  purpose,  and  it  is  quite 
sure  that  the  bargain  was  struck  before  the  passover  in  the  upper  room. 
At  tiiat  feast  our  Lord  convicted  him.  He  said,  ^  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
One  of  joa  shall  betray  me.'  This  was  the  first  announcement  that  the 
betrayer,  of  whose  treachery  He  had  before  spoken,  should  be  one  of  the 
twdre.  The  disciples  were  greatly  troubled,  and  the  question  was  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  'Liord,  is  it  I?'  Judas  seems  to  have  been  silent  when  the 
rest  were  ^leaking ;  but  lest  his  silence  should  be  construed  into  consciousness 
of  goik,  he  said  aiter  them,  ^Lord,  is  it  I?'  Peter  then  beckoned  to  John 
that  he  should  ask  who  it  was.  In  undertone,  evidently  unheard  by  the  rest, 
Johfts^ed  the  question.  In  a  whisper,  heard  only  by  the  disciple  lying  in 
bis  bosom,  Jeans  replied,  ^  He  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped 
it'  He  then  gave  the  sop  to  Judas,  and  said,  ^  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly.' 
Xooe  bat  John  and  Judas  himself  understood  the  words.  The  others 
thoa^ht  that  they  were  a  charge  to  the  purse-bearer  to  buy  something 
t^HBst  the  feast,  or  to  give  something  to  the  poor.  With  the  sop  the  devH 
eiUndmto  Judas.  BSs  dark  purpose  was  confirmed.  He  would  implement 
^  bs^iln  with  the  priests  at  once,  and  so  he  went  out.  The  evangelist 
«Ws,  '&  was  night.'  What  poetry  in  the  rough  Galilean  who  wrote  those 
wtb/  He  saw  in  the  outward  circumstances  a  symbol  of  the  deluded  man 
^om^  the  light  of  Christ's  presence,  and  going  out  into  the  outer  darkness 
wiidi  was  to  be  hs  portion  for  ever. 

When  the  traitor  had  gone  out,  JesuF,  as  if  relieved  from  the  nightmare 
of  his  presence,  which  had  lain  upon  Him  through  all  his  ministry,  opened 
op  his  heart  to  his  disciples  as  He  had  never  opened  it  before.  He  spake 
that  farewell  discourse,  and  offered  that  parting  prayer,  which  St.  John  has 
ncorded.  The  disciples  were  conscious  of  the  change.  They  said,  ^  Lo,  now 
^peakest  Thoa  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb.'  While  his  brethren  wwe 
^J^JiDg  this  unwonted  communion,  Judas  was  arranging  with  the  chief 
priests  how  to  carry  out  his  treachery.  It  had  not  been  their  purpose  to  take 
JesQs  till  after  the  feast ;  but  Judas  would  represent  to  them  that  he  knew 
the  comer  of  Gethsemane  to  which  his  Master  would  go  when  He  left  the 
Bpper  room,  and  that  in  the  shade  of  its  olive  groves  they  would  be  able  to 
Bttke  the  arrest  without  fear  of  popular  disturbance.  They  gave  him  the  band 
of  men  and  officers,  the  tread  of  whose  feet  and  the  glarp  of  whose  torches 
broke  in  on  the  silence  and  the  gloom  of  the  Saviour's  midnight  watch.  Judas 
bowing  well  the  temper  of  some  of  his  former  associates,  had  been  careful 
to  give  the  men  he  led  a  sign  by  which  they  might  distinguish  and  be 
^)ed  at  once  to  seize  the  object  of  their  search.  There  was  unspeakable 
^^^tosAerj  m  the  ngn  he  chose :  ^  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  He ;' 
^i  yet  more  in  the  fact,  that  while,  through  the  fearless  avowal  on  the  part 
<^  Jesns  that  He  was  the  man  they  sought,  the  sign  was  needless,  he  yet  came 
to  Him  and  said,  ^  Hail,  Master,'  and  kissed  Him.  All  the  oft-repeated  wam- 
^  had  been  vam.  The  final  warning  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour's 
P<)ver,  before  which  the  whole  band  had  fallen  prostrate,  had  been  vam. 
"nttre  were  crowding  memories  of  the  past,  there  were  dark  forebodings  of 
^  future  wrapped  up  in  that  short  final  word  of  Jesus  to  the  traitor, 
^^ne&d,  wherefore  art  thou  come?  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a 
vt'    In  obedienoe  to  the  sign,  the  men  advanced,  bound  Jesus,  and  led 
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TTJTn  away.    Jadas  had  done  his  part ;  he  was  now  free  to  go  his  way,  and 
enjoj  in  peace  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  he  had  earned.    Bnt  he  could  not 
rest.    Thongh  Satan  had  entered  into  him,  he  was  still  a  man — ^a  man  bom 
of  Hebrew  mother,  in  far  Kerioth  or  Kartha,  and  educated  from  his  child- 
hood to  cherish  the  nation's  hope.    He  lurked  about  to  learn  the  issue  of  his 
deed.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  he,  and  not  John,  was  Hhat  other 
disciple '  who,  with  Peter,  followed  afar  ofiF,  and,  being  known  to  the  high 
priest,  secured  Peter's  admission  to  the  palace.    But  the  supposition  seems 
unnatural    It  is  likelier  that  he  stole  out  of  view,  that  he  might  await  tidings 
of  the  issue.    When  these  reached  him — when  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  con- 
demned bj  the  Sanhedrim,  the  event  which  he  had  plotted  to  bring  about, 
produced  a  strong  revulsion  in  his  mind.    A  great  sin  has  a  very  different 
aspect  when  it  is  actually  done,  from  that  which  it  presented  in  anticipation, . 
when  the  sinner  was  blinded  by  his  mastering  passion.    When  the  murderer 
finds  himself  alone  with  the  dead  man,  whom  he  has  long  watched  to  kill,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  be  seized  with  horror  at  the  deed  he  has 
done.    It  can  never  be  undone.    The  worm  that  dies  not  begins  to  gnaw.  The 
unquenchable  fire  begins  to  burn.     Judas,  in  his  despair,  took  up  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.    It  was  for  these  he  had  sold  the  Lord  who  loved  him, 
and  who  had  made  him  his  familiar  friend !    They  seemed  to  bum  his  palm. 
He  hurried  to  the  presence  of  the  rulers  with  whom  he  had  plotted,  he  flun^ 
down  the  silver,  ^  ringing  on  the  temple  floor,'  and  cried  out,  ^  I  have  sinned, 
in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood !'    With,  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
the  mitred  priests  and  grey-haired  elders  looked  on  at  the  man  who  had  been 
their  wretched  tool.   They  said,  '  What  is  that  to  usf  see  thou  to  that.'   What 
was  it  to  them,  having  compassed  their  ends,  thongh  this  man's  heart  was 
burning  with  the  fire  of  hell?     He  rushed  from  their  presence  to  a  field 
without  the  city,  where,  on  the  edge  of  some  precipice,  he  hanged  himself. 
The  haste  of  his  despair  had  not  permitted  him  to  do  the  deed  well.    Tlie 
rope  brake,  he  fell  headlong,  and  burst  asunder  in  the  midst.     The  chief 
priests,  who  strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel,  would  not  put  the 
money  into  the  treasury  because  it  was  the  price  of  blood.     They  bought 
with  it  the  potter's  field — ^the  very  field  where  Judas  was  lying  in  his  blood 
— and  appointed  it  a  place  to  bury  strangers  in.     Thenceforth  it  bore  the 
dismal  name  of  Aceldama,  or  the  field  of  blood.    Such  seem  to  be  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  Judas,  and  its  connection  with  the  potter^s 
field.     We  reach  them  by  combining  the  narratives  given  by  Matthew  in  his 
Gospel,  and  by  Peter  in  his  speech  to  the  disciples  before  the  election  of 
Matthias.     It  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the  whole  tone   of   Peter's 
address,  thus  to  harmom'ze  his  account  with  that  of  the  evangelist,  than  to 
suppose  that  he  spoke  figuratively  of  the  traitor's  remorse.     It  was  very 
natural  that,  in  describing  the  physical  phenomena  of  an  event  so  awful  as 
the  death  of  him  who  fell  from  his  ministry  and  apostleship,  that  he  might 
go  to  his  own  place,  he  should  employ  language  so  strong,  that  its  literal 
interpretation  presents  a  difficulty  at  which  many  have  stumbled. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  career  of  Judas  Iscariot,  it  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  into  the  motive  which  led  him  to  betray  Jesas.  It  has  been  in  recent 
years  argued  by  some  of  high  name,  that  the  common  theory,  which  ascribes 
his  conduct  to  avarice,  does  not  account  for  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  bribe 
of  tlurty  pieces  of  silver  was,  they  say,  too  small  to  induce  him  to  commit  so 
great  a  crime ;  and  if  Christ's  condemnation  to  death  had  been  that  which 
Judas  sought  and  expected,  his  remorse  is  unaccountable.  They  have  there- 
fore propounded  the  theory,  that  Judas  was  influenced  by  the  desire  that 
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nor  Lord,  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies^  might  be  forced 
to  a?ov  his  Messiahship,  and  that  thus  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
might  be  hastened.  The  supporters  of  this  theory  do  not  deny  that  avarice 
entered  into  the  motive.  He  who  was  meanwhile  pilfering  from  the  little 
store  of  the  lowly  company  that  attended  the  Messiah  in  his  hamiliation, 
noold  expect  larger  spoil  when  that  Messiah  had  revealed  himself  in  his 
dory,  and  set  np  his  government  in  the  land.  But  he  was  only  a  little  more 
carnal  in  his  expectations  than  were  his  fellow- disciples.  His  error  was  rather 
pre?nmption  in  employing  unlawfal  means  to  advance  the  common  cause,  than 
treachery  against  that  cause.  This  theory  commends  itself  to  one  of  its 
ai'Iest  advocates,  on  the  ground  that '  it  must  always  be  important  to  recall 
'^nhiathe  fold  of  Christian  forgiveness  any  one  who  has  long  been  sequestered 
from  bnman  charity,  and  tenanted  a  pariah  grave  ; '  and  to  another,  on  the 
irroand  that  while  it  does  '  take  down  the  crime  of  Judas  from  that  pinnacle 
of  almost  superhuman  and  anapproachable  guilt  on  which  many  seem  inclined 
to  place  it,  it  renders  it  all  the  more  available  as  a  beacon  of  warning  to 
n>  ar 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that,  if  this  theory  be  the  true  one,  we  should 

iia^e  DO  hint  of  it  in  the  gospel  records.     The  glimpses  we  have  of  Judas 

M'ff  reveal  any  special  interest  on  his  part  in  the  prospect  of  a  kingdom ; 

i^  ^ov  us  an  avaricious  man,  greedy  of  little  gains.     It  is  generally  a 

Jii^eto  search  for  what,  in  the  judgment  of  lookers-on,  seem  adequate 

mtJYtsloT  the  commission  of  great  crimes.  It  is  not  certain,  that  when  Judas 

ffla^eifi  offer  to  the  chief  priests,  he  expected  so  small  a  bribe.     It  is  pro- 

khk  that,  bein^  aware  of  how  mnch  they  desii-ed  his  Master's  death,  and  how 

flinfli  they  feared  an  outburst  of  popular  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  he  overrated 

'fle  Talae  of  the  co-operation  of  one  who  knew  his  secret  haunts,  and  expected 

tiiat  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  secure  his  services.    Having 

[*ce  compromised  himself  by  the  treacherous  proposal,  he  could  not  resile 

^m  it,  though  the  gain  to  be  made  was  so  contemptibly  small.     Perhaps  he 

|j<^ped  that,  when  the  deed  was  well  done,  and  the  Troubler  of  Israel  silent 

'3  the  grave,  the  gratitude  of  the  rulers  would  remember  and  more  largely 

reward  the  man  who  had  stepped  forward  to  aid  them  in  their  perplexity. 

Bat  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  all  that  he 

w  hoped  to  receive,  we  see  no  diflScnlty.     When  a  man  has  once  given 

liimself  over  to  the  love  of  money,  especially  when  he  has  once  sacrificed 

fioDoor  and  self-respect  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  it  obtains  a  power  over  him 

»luch  cannot  be  measured  on  ordinary  principles  of  calculation.     The  pro- 

^??ct  of  the  smallest  gain  has  irresistible  power  over  him.  True  avarice  does 

i.ot  draw  distinctions  between  great  and  little  gains.    It  has  trained  itself  to 

^  ^l)ecial  passion  for  small  accumulations.    Judas  had  educated  himself  up  to 

ibid  point  by  his  little  pilferings  from  the  store  of  the  disciples.     The  thirty 

|»ieces  of  silver  would  seem  large  to  an  avarice  that  had  fed  itself  thus.    The 

i^t  of  gold  had  eaten  into  his  soul  like  a  canker,  and  had  destroyed  all  generous 

etnotions.    This  was  revealed  at  Bethany.    The  soul  which  so  lusted  after 

the  three  hundred  pence  which  Mary's  ointment  would  have  yielded,  that  it 

M  no  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  deed  which  all  the  ages  have  admired, 

^J«  fit  for  Reason  against  the  Master,  even  for  the  sake  of  thirty  pieces  of 

silver. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  must  be  kept  in  view  in  estimating 
]^^  power  of  avarice  over  the  traitor.  The  love  of  money  to  which  Judas 
had  yielded,  would  lead  to  positive  and  ever-deepening  hatred  to  Christ. 
'  ^0  man  can  serve  two  masters :  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love 
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the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Te  canfiot 
serve  God  and  mammon.'  Jndas  had  tried  to  serve  two  masters.  He  had 
entered  on  the  service  of  Christ,  but  be  songht  to  combine  with  it  the  ser- 
Yice  of  mammon.  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  falfiUed  in  his  case.  The  eye, 
blinded  by  the  lust  of  gold,  coald  not  see  the  beauty  of  Him  who  songht  not 
his  own — who  made  himself  of  no  reputation.  The  exhibition  of  self- 
sacrifice,  continually  before  his  sight,  became  distasteful  to  his  selfish  heart. 
The  silent  reproof  of  his  Master's  whole  bearing  was  ]ike  gall  and  wormwood 
within  him.  The  spoken  reproof  at  Bethany  awakened  the  slumbering 
btftred  into  activity.  He  would  avenge  himv^^elf  on  this  man,  who  had  ailared 
him  with  the  promise  of  a  kingdom,  but  who  repaid  him  only  by  making 
him  feel  his  inferiority,  and  who  now  spoke  of  the  day  of  his  burial,  when  he 
bad  expected  that  the  day  was  at  hand  on  which  He  should  lead  his  followers 
to  power  and  wealth.  If  he  is  to  gain  nothing  by  the  expected  exaltation  of 
Jesus,  he  will  at  least  make  some  gain  by  his  ruin.  All  this  had  been  work- 
ing in  his  heart.  Through  loving  the  one  master  he  had  come  to  hate  the 
other,  and  had  made  his  overtures  to  the  rulers.  But  the  demon  of  hate  did 
not  fully  take  possession  of  him  tin  Christ  had  convicted  him  by  giving  him 
the  sop  in  the  upper  room.  Then  the  devil  entered  into  him — ^then  he  went 
out  finally  and  for  ever  from  Christ — ^then  it  was  night :  the  light  that  he 
had  so  long  been  quenching,  at  length  ceased  to  shine ;  the  darkness  he  had 
so  long  been  loving,  at  length  enwrapped  him. 

The  remorse  of  Judas,  when  he  saw  that  Jesus  was  condemned,  seems  to 
us  more  inconsistent  with  the  new  theory  than  with  the  old.  It  came  too 
Boon  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  failure  of  an  ingeniously  devised  scheme  to 
lead  his  Master  to  declare  himself,  and  to  evoke  popular  sympathy  in  his 
behalf.  Had  that  been  his  motive  for  selling  Him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  rulers,  he  would  have  waited  till  the  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim  had 
been  carried  to  Pilate  for  confirmation,  for  only  then  would  Jesus  have  the 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  people.  But  his  remorse  came  when  he 
knew  that  He  was  condemned  by  the  rulers.  He  could  not  have  expected 
less  than  that.  It  was,  according  to  this  theory,  by  securing  that  condemna- 
tion that  he  hoped  to  bring  about  the  crisis. 

On  the  common  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remorse  is  naturaL  The 
most  degraded  natures  are  the  most  liable  to  overwhelming  fear,  and  there 
are  none  so  degraded  as  those  that  are  given  over  to  avarice.  The  deed  he 
had  done  scared  the  wretched  roan,  when  it  presented  itself  to  him  bs  an 
accomplished  fact  which  it  was  for  ever  beyond  his  power  to  undo.  Perhaps 
the  gleam  of  power  that  had  flashed  out  in  the  garden  had  haunted  him. 
Perhaps  some  look  of  the  patient  sufferer  had  awakened  the  memories  of  the 
love  that  had  stirred  within  him  before  the  lust  of  gold  had  blinded  his  heart. 
He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  silver,  the  glitter  of  which  had  allured  him  to 
his  ruin,  and  he  flung  it  from  him.  But  into  his  mind,  become  utterly  selfish, 
no  thought  could  enter  that  there  might  yet  be  mercy  for  him.  He  conld 
only  fling  his  life  away. 

We  have  come  to  the  close  of  those  papers  on  the  Twelve  Apostles.  We 
have  seen  that  none  of  all  the  twelve  were  faultless,  but  that,  by  God's  grace, 
the  very  faults  of  some  were  overruled  and  made  subservient  to  their  Master's 
work.  It  is  very  instructive  that  the  only  one  whose  besetting  sin  led  to 
apostasy,  was  the  one  who  cherished  in  his  heart  that  sin  which  is  so  common, 
and  which  many  hardly  deem  a  sin  at  all — ^the  love  of  money. 

B. 
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THE  MANNER  OF  GOD'S  MESSAGE. 

Ip  the  maimer  of  God's  message  be  distinguished  by  the  literary,  and  especially 
the  poetical  excellence  which  has  been  claimed  for  it,  it  may  be  asked  why  it 
is,  that  the  general  reader,  and  particnlarly  the  man  of  letters,  as  a  rale, 
^oold  so  sdJdom  resort  to  it  for  the  gratification  of  his  literary  taste.  Many 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this. 

For  example,  a  familiarity  contracted  in  early  life  with  the  language  of 
Scriptore,  under  circnmslancee  which  are  often  fitted  to  engage  neither  tl^e 
nndmtanding  nor  the  heart,  but  rather  to  repel  both,  may  operate  injuriously 
in  detmng  numbers  from  the  perusal  and  enjoyment  of  the  sacred  page ; 
and  eren  where  this  familiarity  has  been  contracted  under  auspicious  circum- 
stances, the  zest  and  charm  of  novelty  will  have  been  considerably  impaired ; 
80  that  what  is  sublime  in  sentiment,  or  striking  in  imagery,  will  fail  to  pro- 
dnoe  the  deep  impression  which  it  otherwise  would,  had  it  been  met  for  the 
first  time.  Men  generally  look  with  more  interest  on  the  ceiling  of  a  new 
boose,  than  on  the  roof  of  the  old  sky ;  and  it  is  only  when  reason  and  ima- 
gination counteract  the  effect  of  custom,  that  we  recur  with  delight  to  the 
wonders  of  the  firmament.  The  astonishment  of  ignorance  is  short-lived. 
Novelty  is  essential  to  its  existence.  It  looks  with  oxen-eye  on  the  earth, 
and  only  on  the  sky  when  something  unusual  makes  its  appearance. 

Another  reason  may  be,  the  pre-occupation  of  the  youthful  mind  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics.  By  the  daily  study  of  these  for  years,  at  a  time 
when  the  deepest  impressions  are  made,  and  by  the  warm,  if  not  undue  praise 
which  the  teacher  is  apt  to  lavish  upon  his  favourite  authors,  the  conviction 
is  silently  and  gradually  produced,  that  the  literature  of  the  Bible  hardly 
deserves  the  name,  and  that  its  poetry  is  harsh  and  uncouth,  and  can  be 
pleasing  only  to  the  vulgar  taste,  and,  at  any  rate,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
it  would  beget  no  distinction,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  blunt  sensibility, 
and  detract  from  the  repute  of  one  who  aimed  at  being  considered  a  man  of 
letters. 

A  third  cause  is  not  improbably  the  labour  necessary  to  be  gone  through 
in  order  to  the  right  understanding  and  just  appreciation  of  what  is  peculiar 
in  structure  and  allusion  in  sacred  poetry. 

In  common  with  other  ancient  writings,  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
conntry,  history,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  people,  is  requisite  in  order  to 
perceive  the  beauty  or  feel  the  force  of  many  of  the  figures  and  expressions 
which  are  used.  This  will  be  manifest  if  we  consider  that  the  soil,  climate,  and 
geographical  position,  as  well  as  the  language,  religion,  and  mode  of  govern- 
ment, contribute  to  form  the  distmctive  features  of  a  nation,  and  that  these 
distmctive  features,  unless  counteracted,  will  uniformly  inscribe  themselves 
Qpon  literature  as  well  as  upon  dress,  complexion,  and  manners.  Where 
this  is  not  done,  and  the  literature  of  a  country  is  purely  imitative,  a  certain 
^egance  »id  reverberative  delicacy  may  be  attained,  but  originality  and 
nationality  will  be  lost ;  and  where  these  are  awanting,  a  literature  becomes 
comparatively  insipid  and  worthless.  Imitation,  though  successful,  is  still 
nnitation;  and  hnitation,  thoagh  refined  and  elaborate,  will  always  want 
the  strength  and  freshness  of  the  original,  and  be  destitute  of  the  highest 
attribute  of  genius  in  any  of  the  fine  arts — creativeness. 

To  imitate,  again,  a  derived  literature,  will  only  aid  the  process  of  deteriora- 
tion. The  farther  the  original  is  departed  from,  the  evil  will  be  proportion- 
ately increased.    To  copy  from  a  copy  is  the  surest  way  to  keep  in  abeyance 
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the  highest  endowments  of  the  haman  mind.  Mechanical  correctness  is 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  massive  and  original,  though  rough-he  v^n  thought. 
Unshapely  bullion  is  better  than  burnished  tinsel.  The  neat  villa  and  trim 
garden  are  not  so  impressive  or  suggestive  as  the  Druidical  pile,  or  the  vast 
earth  and  stone- works  of  the  rude  nations  of  antiquity. 

It  is  true  that  a  poet,  by  the  careful  study  of  different  literatures,  and  by 
amalgamating  the  beauties  of  each,  may  produce  an  eclectic  excellence,  a 
species  of  Corinthian  brass  which  is  not  without  its  value ;  but  unless  he  look 
into  nature  and  the  human  heart  for  himself,  his  productions,  though  artistic 
and  graceful,  will  still  be  comparatively  tame  and  spiritless,  because  destitute 
of  that  genial  warmth  and  natural  air  which  nothing  but  independent  thought 
and  personal  observation  can  secure.  When  the  latter  course  is  followed, 
the  effusions  of  the  poet  will  take  a  national  tinge,  and  will  present  a  purified 
transcript  of  its  peculiarities.  All  poetry,  and  all  literature  of  the  highest 
cast,  must  be  indigenous ;  its  roots  must  be  in  the  native  soU,  and  supplied 
chiefly  by  native  sap.  Foreign  muses  in  the  main,  like  foreign  idols,  do  not 
well  bear  to  be  transplanted.  To  be  great  and  powerful,  each  must  be  the 
product  of  its  respective  country.  The  exotic,  as  a  rule,  is  delicate  and 
diificnlt.  A  distinguished  writer  says,  *  It  were  better  to  have  no  literature 
than  to  form  ourselves  unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one.  ...  A  country,  like 
an  individual,  has  dignity  and  power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  self-formed, 
.  .  .  We  need  a  literature  to  counteract  and  to  use  wisely  the  literature 
which  we  import.  •  ,  .  A  foreign  literature  will  always  in  a  measure  be 
foreign.  It  has  sprung  from  the  soil  of  another  people,  which,  however  like, 
is  still  not  our  own  soil.  Every  people  has  much  in  its  own  character  and 
feelings  which  can  only  be  embodied  by  its  own  writers,  and  which,  when 
transferred  through  literature,  makes  it  touching  and  true,  like  the  voice  of 
our  earliest  friend.'* 

A  glance  at  the  literature  of  different  countries  will  confirm  these  state- 
ments. The  poets  of  Persia,  for  instance,  have  addicted  themselves  to  the 
legends  and  traditions,  the  manners  and  scenery  of  their  own  country,  and 
have  drawn  their  imagery  and  inspiration  from  native  sources ;  and  the  result 
has  been  an  underived  and  characteristic  species  of  romance  and  poesy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  poetry  and  fiction  of  Turkey  have  been  vitiated  and 
ruined  by  a  slavish  imitation  of  those  of  Persia. 

In  like  manner  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Romans  (with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions), which  was,  in  the  main,  modelled  after  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  at 
best  but  entitled  to  a  second  place  among  the  literature  of  nations.  It  is 
probably  the  best  of  imitations,  but  still  it  is  an  imitation.  The  Greek  poets, 
on  the  contrary,  confined  their  attention  and  concentrated  their  genius  upon 
the  soil,  language,  and  history  of  their  country,  and  the  product  was  a 
literature  intensely  national,  original,  and  admirable.  Chateaubriand,  in 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  taste  of  nations,  says,  '  In  Greece, 
for  instance,  a  suavity,  a  softness,  a  repose,  pervade  all  nature  as  well  as  the 
works  of  the  ancients.  You  may  almost  conceive,  as  it  were  by  intuition, 
why  the  architecture  of  the  Parthenon  has  such  exquisite  proportions,  why 
ancient  sculpture  is  so  unaffected,  so  tranquil,  so  simple,  when  you  have  be- 
held the  pure  sky  and  the  delicious  scenery  of  Athens,  of  Corinth,  and  of 
Ionia.  In  this  native  land  of  the  muses.  Nature  suggests  no  wild  deviations ; 
she  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  dispose  the  mind  to  the  love  of  the  uniform 
and  of  the  harmonious.'f 

*  Importance  andJfeans  of  a  National  Literatvre,  p.  16. — ^CbanniDg. 
t  Travela  in  Greece  and  Holy  Land,  vol.  1.  pp.  59,  60. 
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The  aboY^  remarks,  it  will  be  noted,  apply  equally  to  the  literature  as  to- 
the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  ancient  Greeli^,  and  may  be  extended 
to  those  of  all  countries,  wherever  Nature  is  allowed  to  have  her  way. 
Each  will  have  its  own  specialty,  just  as  each  country  and  climate  have  their 
own  distinctive  features. 

Bat  a  country  and  a  people,  during  the  lapse  of  tune,  may  materially  alter 
in  their  general  characteristics;  and  where  this  alteration  takes  place,  the 
works  of  the  true  artist  and  poet,  and  other  writers,  will  reflect  that  difference, 
imless  some  powerful  means  interpose  to  check  it.     He  will  ^  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  nature,  and  show  the  times  its  form  and  pressure.'    Lessing  and 
Herder  were  the  first  to  bring  out  this  principle  of  adaptation  clearly  and 
comprehensively,  and  to  show  that  literature  is  and  ought  to  be  modified  by 
the  erer-changing  circumstances  of  time  and  place.     Judged  by  this  law, 
they  concluded  that  the  stern  simplicity  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  the  multi- 
form and  picturesque  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  are  in  accordance  with 
it,  and  that  the  present  literature  of  Europe  demands  a  different  expression 
from  either.     Dante,  in  his  great  work,  happily  followed  this  rule.    It  is 
thronghout  intensely  Gothic  in  its  structure  and  execution,  and  it  is  a  lively 
representation  of  his  own  ideas,  feelings,  and  times,  and  of  the  persons  and 
events  by  which  he  was  surrounded.     Had  he  taken  as  his  models  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  his  work  would  have  been  comparatively  worthless.     As 
it  is,  it  is  unique  and  priceless. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  fine  arts,  for  they  have  all  much  in  com- 
mon. So  long  as  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  servilely  imitated  the 
Italians,  their  productions  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  are  now  entirely 
lost  sight  of ;  and  it  was  only  after  they  began  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
own  genius,  and  to  mark  the  characteristics  of  their  own  country  and  people, 
and  to  establish  a  school  for  themselves,  that  their  works  rose  into  excel- 
lence and  celebrity.  This  is  true  also  of  sculpture  and  music,  as  it  is  of 
painting  and  literature. 

To  advert  for  a  moment  to  our  own  writers,  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare- 
are  eminent  illustrations  of  the  principle  under  consideration.  Their  country 
and  times  are  broadly  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  their  works.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Bums  and  Beranger,  and  other  national  poets. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  poet  who  aims  at  enduring 
fame  must  see  and  feel  for  himself,  and  not  at  second-hand  through  the 
medium  of  books,  however  excellent,  but  by  actual  observation  and  individual 
experience ;  and  if  so,  he  will  in  the  main  draw  his  sentiments,  characters^ 
and  imagery  from  nature  and  from  real  life,  and  will  consequently  leave  upon 
bis  writings  the  distinctive  impress  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  he  lives.  A  leading  characteristic  of  the  true  poet  ia 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  hence  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  objects  and 
events  from  without,  and  by  thoughts  and  emotions  from  within,  are  deeper 
and  more  lasting ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  suggest  analogies,  and  teach 
lessons  of  wisdom  to  him,  which  they  do  not  to  others  who  are  differently 
constituted.  In  other  words,  they  speak  a  language  which  the  less  sensitive 
and  imaginative  do  not  hear,  or,  hearing,  could  not  understand.  The  poet 
must  interpret  for  them. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  type  in  each  such  case  will  be  marked  and 
different  in  some  respects,  yet  the  fundamental  and  primary  elements  will  be 
^enerically  and  substantially  alike;  for  man  remains  essentially  the  same 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  the  differences  observable  between  different 
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nations,  and  the  same  nation  at  different  times,  arise  from  accidental  circom- 
stances,  which,  however  they  may  modify  what  is  secondary,  cannot  neatralize 
or  eradicate  what  is  primary  and  indestrnctible  in  hnman  nature.    The  pas- 
sions, for  example,  speak  the  same  language,  and  nse  the  same  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  all  over  the  world,  and  at  all  times.     Cain  looked  as  a  man 
would  look  now  were  he  to  strike  down  a  brother  whom  he  envied  and  hated. 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  profound  in  passion,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
awakened,  the  incidental  differences  of  men  disappear,  except  in  degree ;  and 
consequently  they  feel  and  act  alike — ^they  melt  in  pity,  gleam  in  anger,  or 
glow  under  a  lofty  enthusiasm.    ^  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.'    The  impulse  is  given  to  a  common  instinct,  and  master  and  slave  feel 
alike,  and  for  the  moment  are  one.     It  is  forgotten  that  a  foreign  hand  gare 
the  impulse.     Prejudice  is  overcome.     The  heart  answers  to  the  stroke,  for 
nature  gave  it.     It  came  from  the  depths,  and  goes  into  the  depths,  and  the 
depths  of  all  hearts  are  stirred.    It  is  on  this  account  that  the  truly  great  in 
poetry  is  felt,  as  a  rule,  by  the  meanest  mind,  for  it  speaks  in  a  language 
which  is  common  to  all.     So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  the  great 
original  writers  of  all  countries  possess  so  much  in  common,  as  collectively  to 
furnish  the  materials  of  philosophic  criticism,  and  of  a  general  standard  of 
taste. 

A  literature,  we  repeat,  to  be  national,  must  be  native,  not  suoaply  reitera- 
tive; and  if  native,  it  will  have  certain  qualities  in  which  the  body  and 
pressure  of  the  land  and  age  that  gave  it  birth  will  be  discernible.    The 
fruit  wfll  taste  of  the  sun  and  soil  which  produced  it,  as  the  chameleon  is  said 
to  reflect  the  hue  of  .the  place  it  is  in.    Nature,  it  may  be  remarked,  has 
thrown  the  same  materials  into  a  thousand  various  and  attractive  forms. 
Beauty  is  not  one  in  literature  or  in  art,  any  more  than  in  nature.  Monotony 
is  thus  escaped.     The  same  mind  may  admire  the  chaste  elegance  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  elaborate  symmetry  of  the  Alhambra,  whilst  he  gives  the 
preference  to  the  former.     To  prefer  one  species  of  excellence  does  not  imply 
the  dislike  or  condemnation  of  the  others.     Each  may  be  beautiful  in  its 
kind,  and  may  have  been  exquisitely  appropriate  to  the  period,  place,  and 
people  that  produced  it,  though  the  one  may  be  uniform  and  abstinent,  and 
the  other  multiform  and  embellished.     Where  human  nature,  as  has  been 
said,  is  unfettered  by  authority,  there  is  a  secret  and  powerful  influence  in 
outward  scenery,  climate,  and  general  condition  which  invariably  infuses 
itself  into  the  arts  and  literature  of  a  country,  so  as  to  impart  a  certain 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  development.    Let  two  artists  of  different  coun- 
tries divide  a  block  of  marble  between  them,  and  let  each  make  a  Mars  or  a 
Venus  out  of  it,  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  will  impress  upon  bis  figure 
certain  national  characteristics  which  will  at  once  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.     On  this  principle,  it  may  yet  be  found  that  in  general  the  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  music  of  all  countries,  where  nature  has  been  followed, 
have  a  latent  afiBnity  and  adaptation  to  the  scenery  and  climate,  and  corre- 
spondent habits,  traditions,  and  sympathies  of  the  people,  just  as  the  cries  of 
birds  are  said  to  harmonize  with  their  habits  and  the  places  which  they 
frequent.    This  law  of  appropriateness,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  apply  to 
literature  as  well  as  to  dress  and  national  customs,  and  the  fine  arts ;  and 
therefore,  to  judge  of  this  appropriateness,  we  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
requisite  information  in  each  particular  case. 

Although  man,  then,  and  outward  nature  remain  essentially  the  same  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  yet  there  are  certain  incidents  which  modify  both, 
and  present  them  under  a  variety  of  aspects.    Light  and  darkness  are  every- 
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There,  but  are  not  everywhere  the  same.  Heat  and  cold  are  measured  by 
diferart  standards  in  difFerent  hititodes.  One  eomitry  is  level,  barren,  and 
seaward ;  another  is  mountainous,  fertile,  and  inland.  They  hare  many,  bat 
mit  afl  ^uBgs  in  common ;  and  what  they  have  in  common  has  nsnally  some 
difference  or  specialty  aboot  it.  And  what  is  true  of  the  conntry  is  hkewise 
true  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  different  physical  position,  reb'gion,  pnrsaits, 
and  social  adrancement  will  impart  a  certain  tone  to  thdr  modes  of  thought 
aod  expi€86i<Hi,  and  give  a  separate  character  to  each ;  so  that,  if  a  tribe  or 
Mtkm  Gft  itsdf,  with  its  gods,  and  pass  from  a  cold  into  a  hot  climate,  im- 
portast  changes  will  gradually  be  produced  in  its  religion,  laws,  and  man- 
ners ;  and  these  changes  will  invariably  show  themselves  in  the  character  of 
thor  sentiments,  the  cast  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  modes  of  their  utter- 
tnc'e.  It  follows  that  the  gpreater  the  difference  between  the  modifying  causes, 
the  greater  the  difference  which  may  be  expected  in  the  general  result.  But 
betrai  the  andent  Jews  and  ourselves  respectively  the  differmce  is  great  in 
almost  BTBry  particular.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  were  distinguished 
br  afl  Pagan  antiqaity  as  a  nation  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
mannas— as  absolutely  incapable  of  coalescing  with  other  people,  being 
lifted,  especially  in  matters  wherein  religion  or  politics  were  thought  to 
^cfflKxmed,  by  the  most  unrelenting  aversion  to  everything  foreign,  and 
^MitTiolent  attachment  to  everything^national.* 

1>  wdff,  then,  to  understand  and  relish  the  writings,  and  especially  the 

PMtiTof  the  Scriptures,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  we  acquaint  our- 

^^  is  some  measure,  with  what  was  peculiar  in  the  physical,  political,  and 

foi^  tnd  ^iritnal  condition  of  the  ancient  Jews.     And  this  is  no  excep- 

Uml  ease,  but  applies  to  all  similar  cases,  both  ancient  and  modem. 


IS  THERE  ANY  ONE  TO  WHOM  THE  TRUTH  IS  NOT  TO 

BE  DECLARED? 

OB,  HOW  HO  ONE  IS  TO  DECLARE  THE  TRUTH  TO  ANY  OTHER. 

Matthxw  VII.  6. 

Tra  idea  which  is  generally,  if  not  invariably,  attached  to  *  Give  not  that 
»bich  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest 
titty  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you,'  is,  that 
^€re  arc  persons  to  whom  we  no  more  ought  to  declare  the  truth  than  we 
would  give  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  or  than  we  would  cast  our 
pttrls  before  swine.  It  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  is  aware, 
^ththis  import,  and  that  uniformly,  that  one  both  sees  and  hears  these  words 
qnoted,  and  not  rarely  as  if  to  appease  a  not  quite  satisfied  conscience. 

Biit  is  it  this  that  we  are  taught  in  these  words  ?  If  so,  then  is  it  difficult 
to  discover  wherein  this  accords  with,  or  is  other  than  somewhat  the  very 
averse  of  that,  in  the  scripture  before  us,  which  is  evidently  the  main  scope 
pi  our  Lord's  teachmg.  For  in  the  first  five  verses  of  this  chapter,  our  Lord 
J^  not  speaking  respecting  those  to  whom  the  truth  either  is  or  is  not  to  be 
^^Wed,  but  He,  in  dealing  with  those  who  speak  the  truth  not  well,  or  not 
•^  fight  spirit  to  others,  is  showing  how  no  one  ought  to  declare  the  truth  to  any 
^^;  and  it  does  seem  for  giving  yet  greater  weight  to  this,  that  He  intro- 

°^  what  we  have  in  verse  sixth.  Nor,  in  viewing  this  passage  as  com- 
*  Campbell's  First  Preliminary  Dissertation,  p.  3. 
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monlj  viewed,  is  it  less  difficult  to  harmonize  with  it  any  other  passage  of 
Scripture.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  to  put  in  action  what  is  so  supposed 
to  be  enjoined,  or  to  know  those  who  are  sure,  in  the  truth  being  declared 
to  them  in  right  spirit,  to  trample  it  nnder  their  feet,  would  require  vastly 
greater  insight  into  character,  and  wisdom  for  putting  it  safely  into  action, 
than  can  be  said  to  have  ever  been  given  to  men, — ^is  what,  as  tried,  can  only 
tend,  and  that  endlessly,  to  perplex  and  disorder. 

But  that  it  is  this  which  is  taught  us  in  these  words,  has,  to  the  writer^ 
been  long  more  than  doubted ;  and  believing  that  they  are  susceptible  of 
quite  another  import,  and  one  which  accords  perfectly  with  the  whole  con- 
text, and  also  with  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  otherwise  uniform  teaching 
of  Scripture  in  regard  to  declaring  the  truth  to  others,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed, in  what  follows,  briefly  to  sketch  said  import  with  its  grounds. 

As  already  stated,  our  Lord,  in  what  precedes,  is  addressing  those  who, 
in  judging,  professed  to  declare  the  truth  to  others,  but  declared  it  not  in 
right  spirit ;  did  not  speak  the  truth  in  love  for  their  good,  but  in  hatred  for 
wounding  them  in  feeling,  or  for  exposing  their  failings,  or  for  condemning 
or  irritating.  Or,  in  other  words,  our  Lord,  in  what  precedes,  is  not  en- 
joining anything  as  regards  those  to  whom  the  truth  either  is  or  is  not  to  be 
declared,  but  what  He  is  enjoining  is,  how  no  one  is  to  declare  the  truth  to  my 
other;  and,  as  seems  very  manifest,,it  is  for  enforcing  this,  or  as  for  greater 
effect,  setting  the  same  injunction  amid  the  light  of  their  character,  who 
make  such  a  use  of  sacred  and  valuable  truth,  and  the  damage  that  may 
result  to  themselves,  that  our  Lord  gives  utterance  to  what  we  have  in 
'  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you.* 
But  in  what  light  can  these  words  be  seen  as  uttered  to  serve  such  an  end  ? 
It  is  in  seeing  them  as  proverbial  in  character.  It  was,  we  know,  much  our 
Lord's  way  to  take  hold  of  some  common  proverb  in  order  to  set  what  He 
had  been  teaching  more  fully  and  forcibly  in  the  view  of  his  audience,  using 
thus  their  own  most  familiar  and  expressive  forms  of  speech  for  identifying 
what  He  had  been  urging  with  their  own  unquestioned  and  oft-repeated 
affirmation ;  thus  fitting  them,  in  the  light  of  the  universality  of  its  principle, 
to  see  and  feel  its  greatness  as  extending  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal.  And 
hence,  to  us,  on  our  discovering  that  this  or  that  utterance  of  our  Lord  is  of 
such  a  character,  a  new  freshness  is  frequently  felt,  both  as  regards  that 
which  is  so  taught,  and  also  as  regards  its  wide-reaching  principle.  There 
is,  even  in  the  scripture  where  our  verse  occurs,  not  a  little  of  what  was 
proverbial,  as  in  '  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again ;'  also,  it  was  (Lightfoot)  common  among  the  Jews,  on  one  saying  to 
another.  Cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye,  for  that  other  to  answer,  Ca^  ^"^ 
the  hecan  out  of  thine  own  eye.  Now,  not  only  does  what  we  have  in  our  verse 
look  very  like  what  in  its  positive  form  would  soon  become  common  as  a  pro- 
verb among  the  Jews,  for  characterizing  all  such  as  had  no  regard  for  the 
sacred,  or  who  only  profaned  it  in  the  use  they  made  of  it,  but  it  may  also 
be  alleged  that  it  is  only  in  this  light  that  it  can  well  be  seen  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  either  what  precedes  or  what  follows  in  the  context,  and  that 
it  yields  no  mere  general  import,  but  an  import,  and  that  in  each  part,  which 
is  distinct  and  clear, — ^an  import  which  to  the  Jew  would  at  once  and  vividly 
make  him  who  used  sacred  and  valuable  truth  but  for  exposing,  condemning, 
or  irritating  another,  stand  out  in  view  as  himself  utterly  destitute  of  all 
regard  for  truth  as  truth,  and  as  but  profaning  it  in  the  use  he  made  of  it. 
And  let  us  now  glance  at  what,  as  so  viewed,  is  the  import  of  each  part. 
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I.  ^Oiye  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs.' 

The  holj,  as  given  to  the  dogs,  could  not  well  be  other,  in  the  view  of  a 
Jewish  audience,  than  some  material  object  consecrated  to  and  employed  in 
diTine  worship.  We  cannot  limit  it,  as  some  do,  to  the  flesh  of  animals 
offered  in  sacrifice,  which  would  have  been  of  use  to  the  dogs,  and  what  they 
would  have  gladly  received ;  but  it  must,  as  here  set,  and  as  required  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  verse,  be  viewed  as  extending  generally  to  all  that  was  so 
reckoned  holy,  and  which,  as  a  whole,  was  useless  to  dogs.  Now,  associate 
along  with  thiis  the  peculiar  abhorrence  which  the  Jew  had  to  the  dog  as  an 
nnclean  animal,  and  immediately  there  comes,  as  in  live  form  before  us,  the 
reproachful  view  in  which  he  would  stand  who  gave  that  which  was  holy 
unto  the  dogs — ^reproachful,  as  seen  in  himself  to  care  not  for  the  holy,  as 
profaniog  it  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  it,  and  also  as  even  without  design 
or  regud  for  good  to  the  creatures  to  which  he  gave  it.  But  more :  since 
whAt  we  declare  to  or  respecting  others,  with  no  design  for  their  good,  is  yet, 
specially  in  what  regards  character,  not  without  design,  and  must  therefore 
be  with  design  for  less  or  greater  evil,  so  it  is  this  which  is  now  set  in  pro- 
minence as  by  itself  m  what  follows  in — 

IL  'Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine.' 

As  giving  the  holy  unto  the  dogs  demonstrated  want  of  all  personal  regard 
for  the  sacred,  so  casting  our  pearls  before  swine  would  as  clearly  demon- 
strate want  of  all  personal  regard  for  the  valuable.  But  more :  as  pearls 
somewhat  generally  bear  a  resemblance  to  peas  and  acorns,  or  thus  to  the 
natural  food  of  swine,  so  in  casting  what  was  so  valuable  before  them,  and 
what  was  so  useless  to  them,  there  could  be  no  other  design  than  to  deceive 
and  irritate ;  for,  as  a  rule,  nothing  more  at  once  irritates  the  lower  animals 
than  discovering  deception  in  regard  to  food.  The  pearls  so  cast  would  be 
taken  up  as  food ;  but  the  swine,  on  discovering  the  deception,  would  likely 
trample  them  in  rage  under  their  feet ;  and  this,  in  such  a  case — ^namely,  so 
to  irritate— could  but  be  the  giver's  or  deceiver's  design. 

Now,  bringing  together  the  unports  of  both  of  these  parts  of  our  verse,  we 
find  that  it  is  the  use  made  of  each  which  demonstrates  want  of  regard  for 
the  one  as  holy,  or  for  the  other  as  valuable,  and  which  is  also  what  mani- 
fests that  nothing  but  evil  to  others  can  be  designed.  Hence  here,  those 
who  employ  not  sacred  and  valuable  truth  for  that  good  to  others  which  it 
might  effect  if  declared  in  right  spirit,  but  who  employ  it  only  for  wounding 
them  in  their  feelings,  or  but  for  exposing,  condenming,  or  irritating,  are  set 
before  us,  and  that  in  striking  vividness,  as  in  all  that  they  are  utterly  desti- 
tute of  regard  for  sacred  and  valuable  truth,  or  for  truth  as  truth.  Still,  for 
any  one  so  to  use  truth  may  not  end  in  merely  that  evil  which  he  designed  to 
another,  but  may  be  the  stirring  up  of  power  for  greater  damage  to  himself 
than  he  designed  to  that  other ;  and  it  is  this  which  we  have  now  set  in  view 
<M  hy  itself  m  what  remains  of  our  verse  in — 

III.  ^  Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you.' 

Though  the  deceiver's  design  only  was  to  irritate,  yet  possibly  more  would 
result  than  he  designed ;  for  the  swine,  after  discovering  the  deception,  and 
in  rage  trampling  the  pearls  under  their  feet,  nu'ght  turn  upon  himself — ^  turn 
again  and  rend  you' — turn  upon  him  with  their  tusks,  and  inflict  much 
greater  injury  on  him  than  he  designed  to  them. 

Hence,  and  that  very  manifestly,  the  warning  to  each  who  uses  truth  with 
design  for  evil  to  another,  is,  that  the  result  may  be  much  greater  damage  to 
himself  than  what  he  des^ned  to  that  other.  And  how  ?  How  but  as  our 
most  common  experience  keeps  ever  strikingly  teaching  us,  and  which  is,  that 
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while,  on  the  one  hand,  to  speak  the  trnth  in  lore  as  s^red  in  itself  and 
Talaable  to  all  whom  it  regards,  or  thas  with  nothing  bot  desire  for  the 
good  of  others,  is  what,  even  in  the  worst  of  cases,  may  have  the  happiest 
effect,  and  can  bnt  seldom  be  in  any  way  to  his  injory  who  so  speaks, — ^yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  that  in  measnre  as  regards  all,  but  chiefly  as  regards 
those  who  most  stand  in  need  of  warning,  to  throw  even  the  same  truth  at 
them  merely  in  order  to  wound  them  in  feeling,  or  to  expose  then*  failings,  or 
to  condemn  or  irritate,  is  not  only  the  way  for  most  at  once  stirring  them  to 
scorn  and  reject  it  as  false,  but  also,  and  that  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  very 
truth  which  they  for  then*  good  most  require  to  know  and  de^ly  feel,  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways,  if  not  the  surest,  for  cU  once  so  infuriating  us  to  fill  them 
with  much  more  malignant  designs  against  tiieir  accusers  than  those  designed 
by  their  accusers  against  them.    In  this  way  are  stirred  up  the  most  yiolent 
and  destructire  outbreaks  of  passion  on  the  part  of  classes  and  nations  as 
well  as  of  individuals.    Hence  may  it  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  to  throw  sacred 
and  valuable  truth  at  others,  as  one  would  in  giving  that  which  is  holy  unto  the 
dogs,  or  in  casting  his  pearls  before  swine,  is  that  profane  use  of  truth  which 
shows  how  utterly  destitute  in  himself  he  is  of  all  regard  for  truth  as  truth 
who  so  uses  it,  and  is  what  tends  to  incense,  and  that  against  himself,  those 
so  treated  to  a  still  more  scornful  or  profane  use  of  sacred  and  valuable  troth. 
And  it  is  this  which,  to  the  writer,  stands  out  in  view  in  our  verse  as  that 
from  which  we  are  enjoined  to  refrain.    It  is  this :  not  that  which  can  never 
well  satisfy  conscience  in  being  put  in  action,  but  that  which  is  for  univerad 
application ;  and,  if  but  in  anything  like  universal  or  even  very  general  appli- 
cation, what  a  world  of  evil  would  be  conquered,  or  never  have  being!  Or  what, 
thus,  is  here  enjoined,  is  not  that  there  are  persons  to  whom  we  no  more  ought 
to  declare  the  truth  than  we  would  give  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs, 
or  than  we  would  cast  our  pearls  before  swine,  bnt  it  is,  that  not  any  one  in 
his  use  of  the  truth  is  to  act  towards  any  other,  as  he  would  act  towards 
such  who  would  give  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  one,  or  would  cast  his  pearls 
before  the  other.    Or,  thus  seen,  that  here  enjoined  is  how  no  one  is  to 
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And,  to  conclude,  let  us  now  glance  at  how  this  import  accords  with  the 
context.  It  is,  as  already  stated,  this  which  is  evidently  the  main  scope  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  verses  that  precede ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
this  is  the  only  import  that  can  wdl  be  felt  to  accord,  or  rather  vitally  fit  in, 
with  the  verses  that  immediately  follow.  For  as  it  is  in  striving,  as  here 
enjoined,  to  su|^H*ess  and  overcome  the  depraved  and  depraving  in  spirit,  and 
in  endeavouring,  amid  all  our  relations  on  earth,  to  put  forth  in  life  the  divine 
in  spirit  or  in  love,  that  our  weaknesses,  and  thus  our  wants,  become  more 
and  more  truly  felt  and  known,  so,  in  the  light  of  these  so  limng  up  in  feeling, 
and  coming  so  into  true  view,  our  Lord,  pointing  us  to  the  only  way  for 
securing  sure  and  true  strength,  adds,  ^  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  mito  you.  For  every  one 
that  adEeth  receiveth;  and  he  that  sedceth  findeth;  and  onto  him  that 
knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.'  J.  Peden  Bell. 
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Sketch  I. 

EvEKTBODT  tnvels  nowadays  either  by  steam  or  by  the  fireside.    The  one 
class  of  tourists  is  necessary  to  the  other.    The  canny  Scot,  wlM>  deskes  to 
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get  the  greatest  possible  eiyojment  out  of  the  least  possible  trouble — not  to 
mention  oatlaj — most  feel  mnch  indebted  to  those  restless  spirits  who  will 
not  stay  at  home,  but  must  always  be  roaming  and  roving,  as  if  the  con- 
sdence  were  very  bad.  This  house-bird,  with  a  very  cozy  and  dignified  look, 
qoietly  receives  into  its  craw  the  loxnries  obtained  through  much  weariness 
of  wing,  and  often  through  much  plucking ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  great  deal  of  the  wanderer's  excit^nent  is  produced,  and  very  much  of 
the  pleasure  enhanced,  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  with  the  less 
&Toared  ones  at  home.  The  age  of  marvels  has  unfortunately  passed  away. 
The  early  voyagers  had  a  great  advaatage  over  the  modem.  There  were  few 
vbo  could  really  test  their  wondrous  stories.  A  Pharaoh's  chariot-wheel 
was  in  tkose  good  old  times  a  sure  reward  to  the  Red  Sea  fisher,  although 
someboir  or  other  it  was  always  lost  on  the  passage  home.  Now,  however. 
Hat  fearful  incredulity  fostered  by  the  disenchanting  advance  of  science, 
woM  look  with  a  most  provoking,  unbelieving  smile  upon  any  traveller  who 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  hook  up  a  whole  carriage,  even  although  the 
old  king  himself  were  resting  in  it.  In  fact,  a  strict  regard  to  truth  is  now 
imperative ;  and  while  this  necessity  has  its  manifest  advantages,  it  is  obvious 
that  very  much  of  the  old  romance  is  lost.  There  is  not,  after  all,  so  much 
difference  as  one  might  suppose  betwe^i  one  part  of  Europe  and  another ; 
and  all  Uie  folks  met  on  the  road  are  wonderfully  like  each  other.  Varieties, 
however,  do  exist,  presenting  many  features  worth  our  looking  at.  Travel- 
ling, then,  is  "very  useful  as  well  as  very  pleasant ;  and  when  one  cannot  set 
OQt  hknself,  perhaps  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  listen  to  a  few  of  the 
inddents  that  befall  the  wanderings  of  others.  In  a  plain  and  homely  way, 
therefore,  wo  invite  our  readers  to  accompany  us  for  two  or  three  months, 
as  we  visit  some  of  those  scenes  ever  beautiful  from  their  own  loveliness,  or 
grand  from  their  native  sublimity,  and  around  many  of  which  the  most 
ancient  and  sacred  associations  cluster, — scenes  of  the  world's  true  imperial 
greatoess,  and  which  have  witnessed  those  glorious  achievements  that  have 
moulded  the  destinies  of  the  ages.  As  becomes  the  pages,  too,  in  which  we 
note  our  jottings,  a  more  especial  survey  of  some  of  the  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical positions  of  our  neighbours  may  be  taken.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
bigoted  of  travellers  who  deliberately  shuts  his  eyes  when  the  spiritual 
comes  near  him.  To  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning.  It  was  on  the  morning 
of  24th  February  1868,  amidst  the  duluess  of  a  good  Scotch  mist,  that  ' 
we  quietly  took  seat,  and  were  borne  comfortably  and  expeditiously  to  the 
metropolis,  from  which  we  started  early  next  day  to  cross  that  narrow 
channel  which  has  listened  to  more  boasting,  and  witnessed  more  signal 
discomfiture,  than  the  great  Atlantic  itself.  On  leaving  London  Bridge,  it 
is  most  consoling  to  hear  of  the  number  of  sailors — good  and  brave — ^that 
inhabit  this  sea-girt  isle  of  ours ;  and  as  one  nears  the  sea,  the  open  sea,  it 
is  very  wonderful  to  behold  the  longing,  eager  eyes  turned  towards  that 
well-loved  element, — ^this  longing  being  strangely  mixed  up  with  a  kind  of 
indescribable,  anxious  look,  especially  if  there  be  a  pretty  smart  breeze  blow- 
ing. And  when  tiie  vessel  fairly  gets  into  what  they  call  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  our  brave  sailor  friends  is  a  matter 
of  astonishment  only  equalled  by  their  appearance  when  seen  again.  It  is  a 
carious  affair,  this  pretending  to  be  sea-proof.  As  for  ourselves,  we  always 
take  what  seems  to  us  the  more  judicious  course,  and  boast  of  our  liabilHy 
to  be  upset, — arguing,  as  we  Hunk  very  truly,  that  it  is  only  an  abnormal, 
poor,  ^irittess  stomach  that  could  bear  unmoved  most  harsh  and  altogether 
ungeatiemanly  treatment;  and  that  ours  being  of  a  right  good  kind,  will 
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resent  the  blaster  of  old  Ocean  by  giving  him  far  more  than  we  get  The 
nnmber  of  French  scholars,  too,  one  meets  with,  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise, 
considering  the  few  generally  seen  at  the  school  exammations  in  this  comitrj ; 
and  when  we  land  on  the  other  side,  this  surprise  is  increased  by  the  wonder- 
fal  impressions  those  scholars  make  upon  the  natives.  The  nnmber  of  more 
-caatious  travellers  who  cannot  speak  French,  but  can  read  it  fluently,  says 
very  much  for  our  linguistic  attainments. 

Our  faith  being  tried  by  imbibing  something  that  is  called  soup,  eating  a 
bit  of  what  is  called  beaf-steak,  and  drinking  a  most  innocent  fluid  said  to 
be  wine,  we  mount  and  steam  on  towards  the  famous  capital  of  France,  and 
in  a  few  hours  reach  Paris,  the  Frenchman's  pride,  and  the  city  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  gay.  To  one  who  had  not  been  there  for  upwards  of  a  dozen 
years,  the  change  everywhere  visible  is  marvellous.  Most  of  the  strange  old 
faubourgs  which  figured  so  prominently  in  the  days  of  Revolution — ^inviting 
spots  for  the  barricade  and  the  fight — ^have  given  place  to  the  broad  boule- 
vard, down  which  the  cannon  could  freely  roll  destruction,  if  need  be ;  bat 
where,  in  the  meantime,  the  Parisian  enjoys  the  quiet  cigar  and  friendly  chat, 
giving  little  thought  to  yesterday,  and  even  less  to  the  morrow.  The  French- 
man is,  of  all  creatures,  the  child  of  to-day. 

The  evening  of  our  arrival  was  the  last  of  the  Carnival ;  and  most  assuredly 
the  good  folks  of  Paris  were  determined  upon  bottling  up  as  much  fun  and 
comicality  as  would  serve  them  throughout  the  days  of  sadness  that  were 
just  about  to  fall  on  them.  To-morrow  they  must  betake  themselves  to  the 
business  of  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and  they  evidently  thought  the  best  prepara- 
tion to  be  a  right  good  time  of  balls  and  masks,  and  of  every  sort  of  Punch- 
and- Judyism  which  the  most  inventive  genius  could  devise. 

As  we  had  dotie  Paris  before,  there  was  little  left  for  us  now  to  do  except 
the  revisiting  a  few  of  those  scenes  of  interest  which  never  fail  to  attract  the 
sight-seer :  the  small  but  perfect  gem  of  ecclesiastical  art,  the  Chapelle  de 
Rochelle,  that  sombre  monument  of  devotion  to  Notre  Dame,  which,  now 
begrimed  with  the  dust  of  centuries,  has  silently  looked  down  upon  Revolution 
after  Revolution,  and  within  whose  walls  most  marvellous  worship  scenes  have 
been  enacted ;  the  magnificent  Madeleine,  which  Napoleon  i.  in  the  height  of 
his  greatness  would  transform  into  a  temple  of  Glory, — a  transformation  never 
effected,  by  reason  of  the  dimness  that  soon  obscured  his  own  gloi^.  Passing 
from  the  Pantheon  and  other  temples,  connected  with  all  of  which  there  are 
most  memorable  associations,  we  betake  ourselves,  always  with  new  interest, 
and  with  mingled  feelings  of  reverence  and  sadness,  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides*. 
Entering  the  church  here,  one  beholds  fluttering,  some  of  them  rent  by  shot^ 
and  all  of  them  rent  by  time,  the  banners  taken  by  the  French  in  their  numerous 
wars  with  other  nations ;  and  amidst  the  solemn  silence  of  this  house  of  peace, 
one  hears,  as  it  were,  the  din  of  battle-fields,  and  sees  the  furious  maddening 
struggle  for  possession  of  those  signs  of  glory  which  now  look  down  upon  the 
worshipper  with  something  of  an  air  of  strange  and  sad  tranquillity. 

Passing  round  into  the  dome  of  the  church,  now  beautifully  decorated 
iind  entirely  consecrated  to  the  memory  and  by  the  ashes  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  we  find  a  quotation  from  the  Emperor's  will :  '  I  desire  that  my 
ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
people,  whom  I  have  ever  loved.'  As  the  guide-book  minutely  tells  us,  *  The 
pavement  of  the  crypt  is  decorated  with  a  crown  of  laurels  in  mosaic.  On 
the  balustrade  surrounding  the  tomb  are  the  names  of  Napoleon's  principal 
victories,  represented  by  twelve  colossal  statues  by  Pradier.  The  tomb  is  an 
immense  monolith  of  porphyry,  weighing  135,000  pounds ;  it  was  polished  by 
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a  poirerfal  steam-engine.  The  sareopbagns  is  a  single  block  twelve  feet  long 
aod  six  broad,  resting  on  a  pedestal  of  green  granite.  In  the  recess  adjoining 
the  crypt  stands  the  statne  of  the  Emperor  dressed  in  bis  imperial  robes.' 
Altogether,  the  eje  is  captivated  by  the  superb  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  Still  there  is  about  it,  as  the  above  particulars  indicate,  a  sort  of 
modern  dilettantism  that  ill  accords  with  the  feelings  of  the  serious  spectator. 
A  ceDtnry  after  this,  when  the  polish  is  somewhat  dimmed,  and  when  tune  has 
giren  its  mellowing  touch,  the  outer  may  be  more  in  harmony  with  what 
rests  within  of  him  whose  memory  man  would  perpetuate.  Meanwhile  we 
feel  the  melancholy  contrast,  *and  depart,  believmg  that  Napoleon  should  to 
OS  have  seined  greater,  and  his  marvellous  career  been  more  hallowed  to  our 
remembrance,  had  we  stood  upon  some  height  on  bis  lonely  island — his  last 
exfle  home — ^gazing  on  the  humble  stone  telling  where  the  warrior  slept. 
Material  splendour  ever  detracts  from  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  grave. 

As  one  comes  away,  his  mind  full  of  the  memories  of  years  but  lately  gone, 
and  which  yet  seem  to  belong  to  a  far  back  history,  he  soon  enters  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  palace  of  the  kings.  It  so  happened,  as  we 
ffiOTed  slowly  on,  that  the  present  ruler  of  France  was  walking  up  and  down, 
leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  some  companion.  The  weight  of  empire  has 
boTO  heavfly  on  him.  The  whole  countenance  now  betokens  a  world  of 
Wsmg  care.  He  is  evidently  not  the  man  that  once  he  was.  Still  one 
coQldnot  but  almost  reverently  adnure  that  soul  which  had  passed  through 
90  jBttj  grave  vicissitudes,  at  length  triumphantly  to  sit  down  upon  the 
Bspmai  throne. 

Ife  will  not  detain  our  readers  in  the  halls  of  the  Louvre,  amidst  its  most 
iDtewsting  relics  and  its  magnificent  collection  of  paintings ;  nor  shall  we  go 
to  the  Luxembonrg,  where  fancy  may  revel  to  its  utmost  wish  amidst  the 
scenes  of  bygone  days.  Before  leaving,  we  may  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
•iriring  up  the  Champs  Elysees — ^where  the  whole  of  Paris  seems  always 
^^gregated  to  enjoy  an  everlasting  holiday — through  the  grand  Triumphal 
Areh—the  chief  gate  of  which  patiently  awaits  some  world-famed  victory  to 
prockim  the  Open  sesame — out  into  the  innumerable  and  interminable  alleys 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  perfect  paradise  of  forest  beauty,  where  one  meets 
the  humblest  artisan  with  his  joyous  family,  and  pays  bis  respects,  as  we 
tad  the  honour  to  do,  to  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  as  she  smiles  with  queenly 
pace.  Thereafter  calls  to  other  duties  will  be  heard,  for  the  image  of  the 
Mj  table  d^kSte  imperiously  forces  itself  upon  eveu  the  most  devoted  sight- 
seeker.  Those  calls  not  very  unwillingly  obeyed,  and  the  image  transformed 
into  a  substantial  reality,  some  few  it  may  be  of  our  decent,  sober  friends 
^  persist  in  further  doing  what  the  Parisians  do — al^  for  human  nature  1 
—and  80  out  to  opera,  where  Auber,  of  more  than  eighty  summers,  is  still  as 
[re:ih  and  reigns  supreme  as  ever,  and  where  enchanted  thousands  listen  as 
if  for  life — and  after  all,  it  is  the  life  of  most — to  strains  which  lift  them  far 
above  the  ham  of  cities,  however  great,  to  a  region  where  nationality  is  lost 
in  the  music  of  universal  harmony  and  love.     Thus  speak  the  sober  ones. 

A  Sunday  in  Paris  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  very  different  day  from  a 
Sabbath  in  Scotland.  The  wheels  of  commerce  do  not  rest,  but  whirl  round 
and  round  without  cessation.  For  those  thousands  who  never  seem  to  have 
anything  to  work  at,  all  scenes  of  pleasure  are  decorated  with  holiday  pro- 
fnaion.  The  racecourse  on  that  day  boasts  of  the  most  brilliant  entries,  while 
the  theatres  issue  their  most  attractive  programmes.  Nothing  speaks  of  rest  in 
^J  form.  The  mechanic  toils  on  at  his  customary  work,  and  the  idler  pursues 
«tt  customary  pleasures.    Sunday  is  but  a  conunon  day  intens 
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are  several  indications,  howeyer,  of  a  new  and  deeper  life  moving  within  the 
bosom  of  this  great  city.    The  leading  journals  of  oar  own  country  have 
lately  been  commenting  on  one  feature  of  this  change — a  feature  visible  in  the 
character  of  the  chief  theatrical  representations. .  To  many  of  our  readers 
this  may  seem  a  very  false  and  feeble  element  for  judgment,  but  to  those  wha 
know  France  it  is  far  otherwise.    The  character  of  the  drama  there  not  only 
marks,  but  also  moulds,  the  tendencies  of  the  people ;  so  that  when  we  hear 
of  moral  sentiments  being  received  with  applause  which  would  a  few  years 
ago  have  been  laughed  down  by  the  deriding  crowd,  we  may  conclude  that 
some  change  is  taking  place  more  radical  than  superficial  observers  may 
suppose.    There  is  another  feature,  however,  more  appreciable  by  Scotchmen, 
and  one  not  undeserving  of  attention  at  the  present  time,  when  the  outcry 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  is  so  great  against  sermons,  and  the  call  for  mere 
devotion  so  loud.     Roman  Catholicism  is  not  famed  for  its  patronage  of 
preaching ;  and  one  fact,  whether  a  consequence  or  not,  stands  out,  that  very 
few  especially  of  the  male  population  attend  religious  service.     What  wa^ 
our  astonishment,  therefore,  to  witness,  and  that  on  Sunday,  crowds  of  most 
intelligent-looking  men  hurrying  into  Notre  Dame  eager  to  secure  their  seats  I 
Thousands  upon  thousands  entered,  until  the  huge  building  was  almost  filled, 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral  reserved  for  men,  and  literally  crowded  by  tliem. 
And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  unwonted  spectacle  ?     There  was  to  be  a 
sermon  preached  by  one  of  those  fathers  who  are  now  making  France  ring 
with  their  eloquence  and  their  doctrine.    It  was  no  mere  essay  he  delivered 
— none  of  those  laboured  attempts  at  brevity  so  popular  here  nowadays — 
but  a  thorough  discourse  of  a  good  hour's  length,  in  which  thought  was  the 
pervading  element,  in  which  the  subject  was  earnestly  discussed  as  only  an 
intelligent  and  highly  cultured  mind  could  discuss  it,  and  which  was  listened 
to  with  rapt  attention  by  the  youth  and  intellect  of  intellectual  Paris.     We 
had  the  additional  advantage  of  studying  the  sermon  in  printed  form,  and 
we  cannot  but  judge  that  there  is  hope  of  a  people  who  are  attracted  by 
such  preaching.     It  may  be  also  good  for  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  lest  we  be 
carried  away  by  that  unintellectual  cant  which  would  have  us  make  that  but 
secondary  which  is  stirring  the  earnest  life  of  France. 
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The  late  Dr.  Adam  Thomson  of  Cold- 
stream had  special  claims  to  the  full  and 
lengthened  record  of  the  events  of  his 
life  which  is  here  given  in  Mr.  Lan- 
dreth^B  volume.  By  natural  gifts  and 
varied  attainments,  and  more  especially 
by  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  him  in 
early  years,  Dr.  Thomson  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  which  be  prosecuted  with  emi- 
nent success  among  the  same  people  for 
the  long  period  of  ffty-fiot  years.    The 

*  Tht  lift  andMiwUtrj/  ofDr,  Adam  Thorn- 
80n^  CokUtream;  and  his  Labours  Jbr  Free 
and  Cheap  Bibles.  By  his  Son-in-law,  P. 
Landreth.  With  Beminiscences  by  Dn.  Jack 
and  Cairns.    Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot. 


scene  of  this  pastorate  was  the  Border 
town  of  Coldstream,  where  he  was  bom 
and  brought  up ;  and  in  his  case  we 
have  an  honourable  exception  to  the 
Faying,  that  ^  a  prophet  is  not  witliout 
honotuT)  save  in  his  own  country  and  in 
his  own  house.'  As  with  a  sermon,  so 
it  is  with  a  ministry.  Ita  excellence  may 
be  tested  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  is  profitably  exercised.  A*8ermon 
which  is  pronounced  good  at  tlie  close 
of  thirty  minutes,  may  be  regarded  as 
increasing  in  value  if  the  same  verdict 
is  passed  on  it  at  the  close  of  forty-five 
minutes ;  and  pre-eminently  good  it 
must  be,  if,  at  the  close  of  an  hour^a 
deUveiy,  it  meets  the  approbation  of  the 
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intelligent  hearers :  aud  so  a  mimstryf 

which  may  be  regarded  as  profitable, 

liecauseat  the  doeeof  the  first  decade  of 

vears  it  meets  the  enligbtened  approval 

I      of  a  Christian  congregation,  may  be  re- 

I      i.'anied  as  possessed  of  a  value  greater 

by  fourfold,  when  it  receives  the  en- 

I  ghtooed  approbation  of  the  same  people 

At  the  dose  of  the  fourth,  or,  as  in  Dr. 

Tbomsoa's  case,  at  the  termination  of 

the  fifth  decade  of  his  public  labours. 

The  favour  which  multitudes  of  hearers 

iem  to  entertain  for  young  preachers, 

iixm  to  countenance  the  idea  that  they 

^  more  value  on  their  bodies  than  on 

:hfir  boqIs  ;  for,  while  they  would  not 

tnst  the  fonner  to  a  juvenile  and  un- 

trifJ  practitioner  of  the  healing  art, 

thev  have  no  hesitation  in  committing 

tbt  ktt«r  to  the  guidance  of  a  raw  and 

'ntrif<riraoed  licentiate.     Many  of  the 

V^iblic  erents  which  transpired  during 

^lifetime  of  Dr.  Thomson — ^whether 

eidesastical  or  political — were  also  stir- 

nngmticmarkable  degree,  and  stamped 

their  dttncter  on  the  age  in  which  he 

M.   Among  these  events  we  may 

Bimtm  the  two  ecclesiastical  unions, 

iuai  the  one  famous  disruption  which 

^  was  privileged  to  witness,  the  pass- 

^?  of  the  Reform  BiU  in  1832,   the 

I'iition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colo- 

'^H  in  18^,  Catholic  emancipation,  the 

<xilitioQ  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 

Acta,  and  free  trade  in  com ;  besides 

^y  other  social  changes  that  occurred 

'^g  his  public  ministry.     With  two 

Ith^stions,  indeed,  which  were  success- 

^'^^y  agitated  in  Scotland — ^the  Volun- 

*^  controversy,  and  the  abolition  of 

^.e  Bihle  monopoly — he  was  so  closely 

^ed  np,  that  he  might  have  said  of 

^^,  Quxque  ipse  nWt,  et  quorum  magna 

f^7*  fui.     If  Dr.   Thomson  had  been 

'istromental  in  securing  no  other  bless- 

H  for  his  countiy  than  the  abolition  of 

^  Bible  monopoly,  and  the  consequent 

•^lieapening  of  the  word  of  God,  he  would 

^▼e  been  justly  entitled  to  take  his 

[lace  alongwith  such  philanthropists  as 

•'Waon,  Wilbcrforce,  Richard  Cobden, 

^  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  the  frontis- 

pece  of  Mr.  Landreth's  volume,  which 

-^  siDgularly  modest,  might  have  been 

appropriately  decorated  with  the  pic- 

fai«  of  an  open  Bible,  and  underneath 

It  the  motto,  '  The  word  of  God  is  not 

tiOBad' 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  ma- 
terialg  of  his  public  life — a  knowledge  of 


which  is  well  fitted  to  be  useful  to  the 
church — have  been  happily  found  to  be 
available  for  such  a  purpose.  From  tho 
entries  made  by  him  in  a  *  commonplace 
book  and  daily  register  of  occurrences,' 
we  have  an  insight,  not  only  into  his 
congregational  work,  but  also  into  his 
private  studies,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
mind  in  relation  to  divine  things ;  and  in 
journals  and  letters  we  have  interesting 
notices  of  preaching  tours  undertaken 
in  England  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
and  of  deputations  to  Ireland  in  aid  of 
the  Scottish  Missionary  Society.  In 
addition  to  these  valuable  sources  of  in- 
formation, we  have  the  correspondence 
of  the  members  of  his  family,  from  all 
which  we  learn  not  only  what  the 
Doctor  did,  but  what  he  was,  in  the 
closet  and  in  the  church  courts,  as  well 
as  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  bosom  of  an 
afifcctiouate  household. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  labour 
of  love  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Lan- 
dreth,  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms. 
The  volume,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
characterized  throughout  by  great  lite- 
rary excellence.  It  is  instructive,  and 
yet  entertaining  in  an  eminent  degree. 
It  abounds  in  graphic  delineations  of 
public  men  and  national  events,  which 
we  would  not  willingly  lose  sight  of.  It 
a£Fords  a  striking  test,  by  which  we  may 
measure  the  immense  strides  which  tlie 
country  has  made  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  brings  before  the  younger  mini- 
stry of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
the  exciting  events  in  which  Dr.  Thomson 
and  his  contemporaries  bore  an  honour- 
able part ;  and  holds  out  to  them  the 
encouragement,  that  if  they  serve  them- 
selves heirs  to  their  predecessors,  by 
faithfully  doing  their  part  in  the  agita- 
tion of  tiiose  pubUc  questions  which  are 
once  more  pressing  themselves  on  the 
notice  of  the  frienc^  of  religious  liberty, 
they  wiU  not  labour  in  vain.  Coming 
so  closely,  as  Mr.  Landreth  did,  into 
contact  with  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  later 
years,  the  work  before  us  has  all  the 
advantages  of  an  autobiography;  and 
in  many  of  the  earlier  details  Mr.  L. 
may  be  regarded  as  doing  the  work  of 
an  amanuensis,  and  not  of  a  biographer. 
As  the  volume  has  a  special  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  it  is  our  intenlaon 
to  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself,  by  fur- 
nishing in  detail  some  extracts  bearing 
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on  the  leading  events  of  tlie  Doctor's 
life ;  but  ere  doing  this,  we  must 
notice  some  peculiarities  by  which  ihe 
volume  is  specially  characterized.  One 
of  these  is  the  studied  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Landreth  has  abstained  from  ob- 
truding himself  or  his  personal  affairs 
on  the  attention  of  his  readers.  With 
one  solitary  exception — ^the  record  of  a 
family  bereavement,  so  crushing  in  itself 
and  so  beautifully  told,  that  every  parent 
whose  heart  has  bled  under  a  similar 
stroke  would  readily  sacrifice  for  it  a 
hundred  pages  of  ordinary  matter — Mr. 
L.  makes  no  demands  on  his  own  ac- 
count. We  could  mention  biographies, 
in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  intention  was  to  glorify  the 
subject  of  the  biography,  or  the  bio- 
grapher himself.  Conduct  like  this  we 
regard  as  an  impertinence,  which  would 
find  a  parallel  in  the  guide  at  Roslin 
Chapel,  who,  instead  of  placijig  the 
visitors  in  a  favourable  position  for 
viewing  to  advantage  the  *  apprentice* 
pillar,  would  place  himself  before  it,  and 
substitute  his  well- conned  description 
for  the  full  view  of  that  beautiful  piece 
of  workmanship.  For  this  self-denying 
ordinance,  so  rare  in  biographers,  we 
give  Mr.  Landreth  thanks.  Another 
characteristic  of  the  volume  is  the  happy 
and  successful  way  in  which  the  author 
has  brought  vividly  before  us  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
among  whom  Dr.  Thomson  lived  and 
laboured.  The  extent  to  which  this  has 
been  done  will  by  many,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  blemish ;  but 
we  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  a 
correct  and  life-like  picture  could  have 
been  presented.  In  view  of  the  promi- 
nence given  to  this  feature  of  the  book, 
it  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  been 
an  improvement  if  its  title  had  been 
\Dr.  Thomson  and  his  Times.*  The  ab- 
sence of  formal  and  exaggerated  eulogy 
is  an  additional  excellence  in  this  volume. 
Mr.  Landreth  states  facts,  and  leaves 
his  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions ;  and,  speaking  from  our  personal 
knowledge,  we  believe  that  the  racts  are 
stated  in  an  honest  and  impartial  spirit. 
It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since 
we  met  Dr.  Thomson,  when  assisting  at 
a  communion  in  Berwickshire ;  and  hav- 
ing experienced  on  that  occasion  the 
hospitality  of  ihe  manse  at  Coldstream, 
and  the  pleasure  of  visiting  under  his 
guidance  the  interesting  scenes  in  the 


neighbourhood,  we  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Landreth's 
delineation  of  the  genial  and  intelligent 
manner  in  which  &e  Doctor  comported 
himself  in  such  circumstances.     Since 
that  time  we  had  many  opportunities  of 
renewing  the  friendship  then  formed; 
and  in  his  later  years,  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  and  the  losses  incurred  in 
his  herculean  labours  for  cheapening  the 
Scriptures,  had  fallen  heavily  on  him, 
we  never  failed  to  admire  the  gentleness 
of  his  temper  and  the  growing  spiritu- 
ality of  his  mind.     The  volume,  as  a 
whole,  we  have  read  with  great  inte- 
rest and  satisfaction,  and  we  recommend 
it  with   all  confidence  to  our  readei^ 
Like  all  human  productions,  it  has  its 
blemishes.  There  are  some  stories  in  the 
volume,  and  a  few — ^very  few — scrip- 
tural allusions  not  in  the  best  taste, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of*  the  perform- 
ance ;    and    in  a  subsequent    edition, 
which  we  anticipate  will  be  called  for, 
it  will  gratify  us  greatly  to  find  these 
expunged. 

In  Chapter  n.  we  have  an  account  of 
his  early  days,  and  we  find  in  it  a  refer- 
ence to  his  mother^s  death,  by  which 
event  he  was  led  to  devote  himself  to 
the  Christian  ministry  :— 

*The  event  which  exercised  a  crowniDg 
spiritual  influence  upon  Adam  Thomson,  ana 
confirmed  and  sealed  his  discipleship,  was  the 
death  of  his  mother  (in  September  1795),— a 
bereavement  the  most  calamitous  to  her  seven 
surviving  children,  one  and  all  of  whom  she 
had  cared  for  and  reared  lovingly,  piously, 
and  wisely ;  and  to  their  father,  of  whom  she 
had  been  the  tender  and  faithful  ^^  help-meet" 
from  a  girlish  period  of  life.    The  event,  too, 
seemed  almost  as  untimely  for  herself  as  for 
the  group  of  little  ones,  all  more  or  less  closely 
under  her  wing,  for  she  was  only  in  her 
thirty-fifth  year ;  and  thus  her  sunset  was  at 
noontide,  when  she  might  have  expected  a 
long  bright  afternoon,  if  not  a  serene  and 
lingering  eve,  of  domestic  usefulness  and 
felicity,  instead  of  the  sadden  n^ht  which 
extinguished  all  her  fondness  and  solicitude 
before  these  were  relaxed,  and  terminated  all 
her  power  and  means  of  doing  good  before 
these  were  in  the  least  abated,  or  rendered 
unnecessary.      8he  had  strong   ties  to  her 
earikly  home,  where  all  were  dependent  upon 
her  anection  for  their  happiness,  and  where 
the  most  seemed  helpless  and  forlorn  with- 
'out  her;  whilst,  in  her  heavetily  home,  the 
three  infanta,  who  bad  already  preceded  her 
thither,  were  safe  and  hlissfuL  far  above  the 
need  of  a  mother's  care.     Tet,  assured  that 
death  would  be  "gain"  to  herself,  and  that 
the  loss  which  it  brought  upon  her  family 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by  a  cIospi 
circle  of  divine  guardiaaMiipi  ^e  was  wilUng 
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to  depdrt,— nay,  rejoicing  in  hope  that  the 
same  ** Shepherd**  who  was  conducling  and 
sapportmg  her  through  the  dark  valley  so 
graciously,  that  she  ^'feared  no  evil "  in  the 
awful  shadows  around,  would  guide  those 
whom  she  loved  in  **  green  pastures  and  be- 
side still  waters,'*  would  restore  thorn  from 
wandering,  and  would  "lead  them  in  tiie 
paths  of  righteousness  for  his  own  name's 
sake,"— she,  in  the  last  hour,  when  love  is 
bowed  down  with  unspeakable  regrets  for 
shwtoomings  in  the  past,  and  with  a  burden 
of  manifold  anxieties  for  the  future,  gladly 
realized  (that,  with  such  a  **  Shepherd"  for 
for  kerfflu/  Aers,  she  could  '*want  nothing*' 
for  these  in  life  and  for  herself  in  death.  In 
full  tnaquillity  she  took  farewell  of  tiie 
iuaSj;  and  engaging  all  to  meet  her  again 
in  ti»  better  'fvorld,  where  death  and  part- 
ings  were  unknown,  and  where  the  reunited 
boQsehoId  would  be  ever  with  the  Lord,  she 
gently  expired.* 

In  Chapter  n.  we  have  an  account  of 
his  University  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and 
liis  theological  course  at  Selkirk.  This 
chapter  is  d^ply  interesting : 

Sketch  of  Dugald  Stewart, 

*  In  his  third  college-session,  when  he  en- 
tered Dugald  Stewart's  Moi-al  Philosophy 
clsM,  he  came  imder  a  stUl  more  majestic  and 
faficinatin|^  eloquence;  and  never  through 
his  long  life  did  he  either  lose  or  lower  his 
admiration  of  its  grand  yet  easy  magic.  In 
that  class  there  were  neither  regular  nor 
occasional  hours  of  examination;  and  the 
whole  business  consisted  in  the  Professor's 
lecturing,  and  in  the  students'  listening  to 
him  for  an  hour  daily.  This  monologue,  if 
pronounced  by  one  of  the  dull  and  dry  lec- 
turers whom  other  universiUes  have  seen  in 
their  Chair  of  Moral  Science,  would  have 
been  an  uninterrupted  penance;  but  with 
Dugald  Stewart  in  the  chair,  it  was  an  hour 
of  hushed  silence — the  students  eagerly  catch- 
ing every  word  of  his,  and  only  regretting 
that  he  ceased  speaking  before  their  interest 
or  their  delight  was  abated.  Many  distin- 
guished strangers,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
principal  citizens,  were  attracted  to  the  olass- 
room,  where— in  liBtening  to  his  eloquence — 
th^  displayed  as  great  an  enthusiasm  as  that 
of  the  students  who  sat  beside  them. 

'  Tet  his  lectures  were  wholly  unwritten, 
and  so  far  as  tlMir  language  was  concerned, 
quite  extempore,  and  fresh  as  the  hour  which 
drew  them  forth.  Ho  spoke  on  the  most  pro- 
found subjects  ftnd  subtle  questions  with  un- 
hesitating fluency  —  all  his  ideas  passing 
swiftly  into  choice  forms  of  forcible  and 
graceful  expression,  and  these  floating  upon 
the  breath  of  a  richly  melodious  voice  and  in 
the  radiance  of  his  flne  face ;  whilst  each  of 
his  many  definitions  had  the  precision  and 
felicity  which  seemed  to  result  from  a  pro- 
longed study,  and  his  illustrations  had  a 
beauty  and  dalicacv  that  might  have  required 
the  slow  hand  and  frequent  touches  of  ela- 
borate rhetoric,  under  the  revision  of  scrupu- 
lous taste ;  and  every  simOe,  flashing  forth  at 
the  dose  of  a  paragraph,  to  add  gleams  of 


intense  illumination  to  the  clear  daylight  of 
his  meaning,  looked  as  if  it  could  only  have 
been  produced  in  a  highly  electric  mood  of 
the  intellect,  and  not  in  its  everyday  state ! 
His  extempore  speaking  might  not  **  smell** 
of  the  oil  in  his  lamp,  and  of  labour  in  strict 
seclusion  ;  yet  it  did  appear  to  give  evidence 
of  the  protracted  toil  of  composition  in  the 
open  air:  it  had  all  the  charms  of  that  suc- 
cessful art  which  conceals  itself.  In  reality, 
however,  there  had  been  no  labour  whatever, 
nor  even  the  process  of  composition,  so  far 
as  the  words  were  concerned :  his  tongue 
articulated  the  words  and  framed  the  clauses 
and  sentences  which  his  pen  had  never  traced ; 
and  yet  the  chance  medley  of  words  was  full 
of  such  an  exquisite  beauty  and  felicity  as 
would  have  rewarded  the  most  oaref al  pre- 
meditation. Such  personal  peculiaritim  as  » 
very  slight  huskiness  of  voice  and  a  percep- 
tible "  burr,"  did  not  render  his  dcliveiy  less 
effective  or  pleasant ;  and  none  who  heard 
him  ever  doubted  that  ho  was  in  the  flrst 
class  of  orators,  though  ho  had  received  no 
special  training,  and  had,  indeed,  given  him- 
self no  other  practice  in  public  sp^iking  than 
his  academical  lecturing  afforded.  Many 
friends,  knowing  his  rare  endowments  of 
brilliant  and  ready  speech,  and  his  acquire- 
ments in  the  science  and  history  of  politics, 
as  well  as  his  large-hoarted  patriotism  and 
zeal  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  were  eager 
to  see  him  in  the  British  senato;  but  the 
chances  of  a  Scotch  Professor  gaining  in  the 
House  of  Oommons  high  distinction  for  elo- 
quence, were  left  to  be  tried  at  a  much  later 
period  by  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  who— in  in- 
tellectual and  oratorical  qualities,  and  in 
wisdom,  tact,  and  modesty — was  hopelessly 
inferior  to  Dugald  Stewart' 

Sketch  of  Professor  Lawson, 

*  He  might  have  sprung  from  a  long  line  of 
moorland  shepherds ;  there  brooded  over  his 
face  such  an  expression  of  pastoral  calm, 
contentment,  and  self-communion  in  grave 
solitudes.  Coarse  as  was  the  texture,  and 
dingy  the  complexion,  of  that  face,  it  shone 
with  purity,  benevolence,  and  wisdom ;  and 
a  peculiarly  artless  and  fascinating  smile 
lighted  up  both  the  innocence  and  the  intelli- 
gence. His  looks  denoted  a  sagacity  free 
from  cunning,  and  a  humanity  and  honesty 
which  inspired  every  beholder  to  trust  him. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  man  had  not  only  a 
novelty,  but  a  depth  and  variety  of  expres- 
sion which  would  better  reward  an  hour's 
study  than  many  a  handsome  face  would  re- 
ward a  single  moment's  glance.  Adam  Thom- 
son's surprise  at  the  contrast  between  his 
fancy-sketch  of  Dr.  Lawson  and  what  he  then 
really  saw,  was  soon  over ;  and  he  at  once 
felt  that  the  latter  was  far  more  in  keeping 
with  the  Doctor's  remarkable  characteristics 
of  head  and  heart. 

*  Dr.  Lawson's  speaking  and  reading  were 
natural,  homely,  and  impressive,  harmonizing 
perfectly  with  his  appearance.  His  manner 
was  wholly  didactic,  always  earnest,  but 
never  impassioned,  and  without  any  trace  of 
declamation. 

^  In  his  lectures  he  was  expected  not  only 
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to  teach  theology  as  a  sciencei  and  to  enter 
elaborately  upon  the  deyelopment  and  vindi- 
cation of  its  cardinal  doctrines ;  but  also  to 
sho  17  students  how  to  prepare  for  preaching 
the  gospelf  and  dischai^ing  all  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office.  He  had  to  give  sub* 
sidiary  and  supplemental  instruction  in  the 
original  languages  of  Scripture,  in  Biblical 
Literature,  and  in  Church  History — includ- 
ing a  survey  of  the  progress  and  decline  of 
every  leading  heresy.  As  to  Tkeology^  Adam 
Thomson  and  his  Scottish  companions  had 
been  both  substantially  and  systematically 
instructed  in  it  by  the  Shorter  CaUchitm,  and 
other  home  and  school  lessons,  as  well  as  by 
the  preaching  to  i^hich  they  had  listened ; 
and  all  that  the  Frofossor  could  do,  in  his 

grincipAl  department,  was  to  exhibit  the  fami- 
ar  science  with  freshness  and  with  new 
attractions,  and  lo  fortifv  it  a^inst  all  new 
assaults.  There  was  m  this  department 
scope  for  original  thinking,  only  in  giving 
to  Uie  truth,  which  the  pupils  already  Imew, 
a  grander  aspect,  with  unexpected  associa- 
tions, and  in  rendering  this  transfiguration 
of  the  truth  a  vindication  against  modem 
scepticism.  In  the  second  department,  how- 
ever, of  instructing  those  pupils  to  be  preachers 
and  pastors,  there  was  room  for  the  display 
of  his  rare  qualifications.  His  independent 
thinking  and  original  reflections,  bis  saga- 
city, his  experience,  and  his  learning,  ren- 
dered his  discussions  and  examples  pre- 
eminently interesting  and  valuable.  Ho 
probably  failed  in  constructing  a  scheme  of 
pulpit  rhetoric,  or  in  presenting  such  rules 
as,  when  adhered  to,  would  have  led  to  the 
appearance  of  British  pulpit  orators  of  the 
first  rank.  The  Selkirk  lectures  were  not, 
perhaps,  thoroughly  adapted  to  promote  the 
formation  of  a  Robert  Hail ;  still,  Dr.  Lawson 
offered  many  directions  that  were  fitted  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  undertook 
the  function  of  preaching.' 

Colkije  Vacations. 

^  *•  In  the  long  vacations  between  April  and 
November,  Adam  Thomson  returned  to  the 
country — either  to  his  father's  house  in  Cold- 
streani,  or  to  act  as  tutor  in  the  families  of  some 
relatives,  where  his  duties  were  neither  heavy 
nor  disagreeable,  and  instead  of  obstructing, 
stimulated  his  mental  progress.  At  home, 
he  carried  on  his  studies  with  ardour,  pre- 
paring for  the  next  session's  duties,  and  at 
the  same  time  going  carefully,  as  his  brother 
advised,  through  a  course  of  reading  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  He  delighted  to  resume  his 
attendance  at  the  weekly  fellowship  meet- 
ings; and  he  took  a  lead  in  starting  and 
conducting  a  Sabbath  school,  the  name  being 
given  with  Irish  latitude,  as  the  school  was 
held  on  a  week-day  evening ;  but  from  all  its 
exercises  being  btrictly  those  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  a  Sabbath  school,  it  took  the  desig- 
nation. This  humble  enterprise,  however, 
was  almost  immediately  suppressed  as  dan- 
gerous !  The  county  authorities  were  filled 
with  alaim,  lest  a  Sabbath  school,  both  de- 
signed and  fitted  to  communicate  religious 
knowledge  and  training  to  the  young,  should 
raise  up  a  band  of  conspirators  against  the 


Constitution,  or   cultivate   sedition !     The 
danger  was  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  ^*  gathering,**  though  of  children,  and 
that  it  was  a  novelty ;  for  anything  which 
wore  this  aspect  was  dreaded  by  the  Scottish 
Toryism  of  that  day!    Its  promoters  wero 
mainly  Seceders;  and  thougn  they  had  in- 
variablv  been  the  most  loyaJ  of  suojects,  yet 
their  *^New  Light"  was  confounded  with  the 
political  and  social  "Ulumination"  of  Pari- 
sian  dubs,  and — if  unextinguished— would 
Frenchify  Britain,  and  abolish  the  monarchy 
and  religion.     Adam  Thomson  and  others 
were  summoned  to  Dunse,  to  be  examined 
about  the  new  plot  they  were  hatching.  The 
authorities  refused  to  believe  that  a  Sabbath 
school  could  lead  to  any  good,  or  that  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  perverted  to  mischief,  what- 
ever might  be   the  motives  of  those  who 
started  it;  and  thev  ordered  it  to  be  forthwith 
abandoned,  and  they  interdicted  the  ^oung 
student  and  his  associates  from  teachmg  in 
it.    Children  might  assemble  in  crowds,  to 
engage  in  games  of  everv  kind  ;  but  if  thoy 
met  to  be  instructed  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
their  teachers  were  to  be  prosecuted  as  re- 
bellious and  seditious,  though jio  demagogues 
like  John  Wilkes  had  ever  employed  Sab- 
bath schools  as  means  for  overthrowing  the 
Constitution.    The  school  was  discontinued 
for  several  years,  according  to  the  imperative 
order  of   the  PittrDundajs  representatives; 
and,  indeed,  was  never  resumed  until  by 
Adam  Thomson  himself,  after  his  ordination 
to  the  ministry  in  Coldstream  in  1806,  when 
the  *^  powers  that  be  "  had  got  rid  of  many 
of  their  foolish  fears,  and  had  become  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  very  strongest  gua- 
rantees for  a  young  man  ohiserving  the  laws 
and  promoting  the  wellbeing  of  his  country, 
lay  in  the  special  training  which  he  had 
received  in  any  of   the  Seceding  Sunday 
schools!' 

Chap.  HI.  includes  his  settlement  at 
Coldstream,  his  marriage,  and  the  early 
years  of  his  ministry. 

Specimens  of  Daily  Work, 

*  Wednesday^  27M.— Hose  at  6  o'clock,  and 
read  Witherspoon's  letter  to  M.  Henrv,  and 
his  masterly  essay  on  justification.  In  the 
forenoon  heard  that  James  Davidson,  Wark, 
died  this  morning  at  Ford,  from  an  accident 
he  met  with  yesterday.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  seven  children,  the  youngost  of  whom  I 
baptized  last  month.  May  the  Lord  be  with 
them  all !  Went  in  the  evening  to  Wark  to 
see  the  new-made  widow,  but  found  that  she 
had  not  returned  from  Ford,  as  tho  body  was 
detained  until  the  coroner  from  Alnwick 
appeared. 

'  Thursday  f  28th. — ^Began  to  read  the  book 
of  DeuteVonomy,  with  Brown's  Notes,  etc. 
Went  in  the  afternoon  to  Leitholm ;  preached 
and  baptized  Agnes,  daughter  of  Simon 
Scott  Hetumed  to  Damchester,  where,  after 
examining  the  Sabbath  school,  I  preached. 

'  Friday ,  29eA.— fiose  at  6  o<Uock,  and 
wrote  lecture  for  Sabbath.  Wont  in  the 
forenoon  to  attend  the  funeral  of  J.  David- 
son.    It  was  a  heart-rending  scene.    The 
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ehOiren  were  weeping  aload  ;  the  widow 
shed  mftoy  tears,  bat  seemed  to  be  exercised 
in  a  more  ChristiAn  manner  than  any  I  had 
ever  before  met  with  in  such  circumstances. 
"  I  have  no  reflections^  she  said  to  me ;  **  the 
Lord  hath  done  it,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  !**  After  returning,  I  went  on  with 
my  Iwtare ;  wrote  to  Mr.  Young  of  Jed- 
Urgh,  agreeing  to  be  at  his  fast ;  and  then 
called  upon  mj  father,  who  is  rather  un- 
well. . . . 

VfiiieSd^  Wednuda^.  Evening,  ^TSiXAsmneA. 
A.  tf — s  with  a  new  to  the  communion. 
I  vas  under  the  painf  al  necessity  of  rejecting 
him.  When  asked,  ''What  Christ  did  to 
aTeus?*  his  reply  was,  "He  offered  up  his 
MD  Isaac !**  " Had  Jesus  Christ  any  son  ? " 
I  asked ;  and  he  answered,  "  Yes.**^  Some 
q^^estioDs  he  answered  tolerably ;  but,  on 
the  whole^  displayed  deplorable  ignorance. 
\  gare  him  Thomson's  Sacramental  Cate- 
cli»a,  and  directed  him  to  other  good  books, 
isd  then  dismissed  him,  with  deep  sympathy 
ind  many  serious  exhortations.  May  the 
Wd  render  them  effectual !  Bead  part  of 
Biia«'« History.'*.  .. 

'fridEoy,  \2th. — The  whole  of  this  day  was 
*^^p«d  in  writing  for  the  services  of  Sab- 

^  There  was  a  seyere  thunderstorm,  by 

vkidianan  in  Ne-w  Learmouth  was  killed, 

ttd  ctkea  were  in  j  ured.' 

Bit  method  of  preparing  Discourses. 

*Th  snbject  of  our  memoir,  in  order  that 
^  might  preach  with  the  frequency  he  de- 
£ird,  adopted  a  third  method  of  preparation, 
^bich  was  then  untried  among  his  brethren 
13  Scotland,  though  it  had  been  followed  b^ 
^  i  few  of  the  eyangelical  Dissenting  mini- 
am  in  England.  The  one  with  which  ho 
^  begnur-that  of  writing  and  committing 
^i  memory — could  not  be  continued,  if  he 
yfTd  to  preach  thrice  on  Sabbath,  and  often 
t  the  coarse  of  the  week ;  and  on  giving  it 
'Jp,  he  never  dreamed  of  resorting  to  reading. 
His  new  method  was  to  premeditate  fully  on 
^b"-  object  chosen,  and  to  follow  out,  in  his 
njod,  aJl  the  ideas  and  illustrations,  arrang- 
|c^  ADd  adjusting  them  into  an  animated 
«^iy  of  thought.  Of  this  he  sketched  on 
pper  a  minute  "skeleton,"  and  kept  it  before 
uim  to  attract  and  assimilate  new  sugges- 
twns,  and  to  receive  stronger  life.  He  trusted 
toAt  the  hour  of  delivery  would  supply  all 
«» language  which  was  unwritten ;  nor  was 
his  confidence  misplaced.  Under  this  new 
ffi«:lhod  of  preparation,  he  preached  with  in- 
c^^-^aed  energy  and  fluency,  and  yet  had 
«*vfii  several  hours  each  day  for  "  abound- 
"^r-c"  in  pastoral  duties.  Still,  apart  from  the 
pr^t  superiority  of  this  third  method  in  his 
*J'i  in  a  few  other  cases,  we  are  doubtful 
»nput  the  propriety  of  its  general  adoption. 
,  *  <Jo  not  forget  that  lawyers  and  senators 
'^rg«ly  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  that  the 
*^t  powerful  and  magnificent  of  the  pulpit 
^tons  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^Bobebt 
1^^— followed  it  almost  invariably,  though, 
Jw  he  pursued  the  plan  both  of  writing  and 
Jjen  committing  to  memory  his  discourses, 
**8e  would  have  adorned  our  theological 


literature  with  its  grandest  and  most  beau- 
tiful contributions  to  sacred  rhetoric* 

His  Marriage^ 

*Mr.  Thomson,  for  more  than  the  first 
twelve  months  of  his  pastorate,  continued  to 
live  under  his  father^s  roof ;  but  ho  removed 
to  form  a  household  of  his  own,  and  was 
married  (in  August  1808)  to  Miss  Isabella 
Tumbull,  who  l^d  been  tor  some  time  resi- 
dent at  MonilawB,  though  she  was  a  native 
of  Gifford.  Her  father,  a  highly  respectable 
fanner,  had  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving 
his  widow  to  rear  several  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, who  were  afterwards  noted,  in  the  dis- 
triots  where  they  were  settled;  the  former 
for  their  strikingly  gallant  and  commanding 
appearance,  and  the  latter  for  their  beauty 
and  dignity,  though  all  of  them  had  much 
more  important  and  influential  distinctions 
of  character  and  conduct  Two  of  the  sons 
followed  the  medical  profession —^  one  in 
Dunbar,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
skill  and  the  most  energetic  philanthropy, 
and  where,  when  fearlessuy  doing  more  thfui 
his  duty  [bo  was  "  dressing"  for  the  grave  a 
corpse  from  which  relatives  and  neighbours 
had  fled  in  terror  during  the  first  yisitation 
of  [cholera\  he  caught  infection,  and  went 
home  to  die  in  a  few  hours ;  and  the  other 
at  Coldstream,  where  for  about  half  a  century 
he  filled  a  medical  sphere  whioh  widened 
and  brightened  to  the  last,  and  whioh  was 
closely  parallel  to  the  ministerial  sphere  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
— the  one  attending  to  the  spiritued,  the  other 
to  the  phgsicaly  wellbeing  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Border  community,  through  Uie  un- 
usual term  of  fifty  years ! 

*  Of  this  Tumbull  family,  Isabella  was  the 
"flower" — ^bountifully  adorned  wiUiout  and 
within,  and  by  grace  as  well  as  nature ;  and 
in  her  Mr.  Thomson  "got  a  wife  from  the 
Lord  "—a  true  *'  help-meet "  in  all  his  rela- 
tions ;  for  she,  by  modestly  and  quietly,  yet 
thoroughly  and  cheerfully,  discharging  nor 
duties  of  home  managemttit,  left  him  free 
and  undistracted  for  the  performance  of  his 
pastoral  work,  whilst  her  earnest  sympathy 
gave  him  a  new  stimulus.  During  his  many 
years  of  uninterrupted  health,  vigorous  ac- 
tivity, and  self-reliant  habits,  she  ministered 
with  as  entire  and  constant  a  purpose  to 
promote  his  usefulness  and  comfort,  as  in  his 
closing  term,  when  age  and  paralysis  had 
stricken  him,  and  when  she  devoted  herself 
to  soothe  and  help  him  in  his  affliction,  and 
to  anticipate  not  only  his  wants,  but  the 
relief  which  other  friends  were  eager  to  offer. 
All  the  services  of  her  affection  attended 
him — ^not  more  unreservedly  in  the  latter 
stage,  when  he  was  dependent  on  her  care, 
than  in  the  former  times,  when  he  possessed 
an  iron  constitution  and  an  exuberance  of 
native  energy.  He  was  eminentiy  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  domestic  happiness  which  her 
loving  nature,  "meek  and  quiet  spirit," 
gentle  and  graceful  deportment,  and  her  wise 
management  of  affairs,  diffused  around  him ; 
and  the  fascination  of  the  home  which  she 
blessed  was  strong  upon  him,  and  was  more 
intensely  felt  at  every  return  from  his  frequent 
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and  distant  travelfii,  when  he  gratefully  con- 
fessed that  he  found  "  no  place  like  home." 
To  the  children,  also,  who  grew  np  around 
them,  she  made  it  the  scene  of  rare  felicity, 
as  well  as  of  diligent  training ;  and  sons  and 
dai^hters,  in  going  forth  to  the  world,  bore 
a  vivid  memory  of  the  beloved  retreat,  and 
looked  forward  to  their  return  to  it  with 
thrills  of  enthnsiutio  interest  Instead  of 
checking  those  hospitable  tendencies  in  her 
husband,  which  would  have  displeased  and 
alarmed  many  a  wife,  she  seconded  his  invi' 
tations,  and  made  his  welcomes  more  cordial 
and  attractive  to  the  many  clerical  brethren 


who  visited  him.  The  Secession  manse  of 
Coldstream  saw,  for  at  least  forty  years,  an 
almost  daily  succession  of  arriving  and  de- 
parting guests  for  whom  often  toe  single 
** prophet's  chamber"  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed ;  yet  all  met  with  an  entertainment  as 
fresh  and  genial  as  if  it  had  been  given  by  a 
retired  family  that  scarcely  ever  beheld  a 
stranger's  face;  and  their  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  the  professional  ability  and  zeal,  and 
the  manly  kindness  of  the  minister,  were 
associated  with  those  of  the  dignified  and 
graceful  hospitalitv  of  the  minister's  wife.' 
(To  66  cotUiuued.^ 
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The  followisg  notice  of  Mr.  Angus  has 
been  extracted  by  request  from  a  pro- 
vincial paper  :— 

'Mr.  Angus  distinguished  himself  as 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
in  which  city  his  father  was  long  an 
eminent  minister,  and  we  have  beard 
some  of  his  professors  express  themselves 
with  loving  admiration  regarding  his 
whole  bearing  as  a  student.  Many  of 
the  bursaries  in  that  University  are 
obtained,  not  through  favour,  but  by 
competitive  examination,  and  there  were 
sessions  in  which  he  won  so  many  of 
these,  as  more  than  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  support  and  education.  In  his 
father's  family  he  was  sure  to  attract  the 
notice  and  interest  of  a  visitor ;  for  even 
at  the  proverbially  unamiable  student 
age,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  gentle- 
manliness,  his  geniality,  his  self-forget- 
fulness,  his  tenderness  of  feeling,  and 
his  reverence  for  whatever  was  good 
and  true.  He  carried  with  him  to  the 
Divinity  Hall  unusually  ripe  scholarly 
attainments,  a  judgment  singularly  well- 
balanced,  with  manners  that  were  unde- 
monstrative and  retiring.  He  never 
obtruded  his  qualities  upon  the  notice  of 
others ;  but  when  the  performance  of  his 
prescribed  exercises  drew  him  forth  into 
view,  his  superiority  in  natural  gifts  and 
culture  was  seen  and  acknowl^ged  by 
all.  We  have  heard  Professor  Harper, 
whose  praise  is  always  discriminating, 
mention  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  the 
most  promising  student  of  his  year. 
And  ail  this  promise  would  have  been 
realized  to  the  full  in  his  ministry,  had 
the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame  been 
equal  to  the  native  strength  of  his  mind. 
During  the  years  in  which  he  continued 
to  enjoy  moderate  health  at  Peebles,  he 


improved  in  his  ministerial  gifts,  and 
covetous  eyes  were  turned  towards  him 
by  more  than  one  city  congregation.  It 
might  have  been  noticed,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  average  degree  of  education 
in  an  audience  was  the  measure  in  which 
he  was  appreciated.  His  was  never  a 
noisy  popularity ;  but  his  sermons  were 
always  so  well  thought  out,  so  marked 
by  maturity  of  judgment,  good  taste, 
scholarship,  reverential  feeling,  and  quiet 
fervour,  as  to  attract  and  attach  to  him 
persons  of  instructed  mind.  We  were 
never  more  struck  with  the  extent  of  his 
classical  attainments  than  on  heariDg 
him  conduct  the  examinations  in  Latin 
or  Greek  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
He  rose  above  the  **  beggarly  elements," 
and  by  a  few  apposite  questions,  showed 
that  he  really  understood  the  language 
in  which  he  was  examining.  All  our 
readers  know  that,  after  a  number  of 
years  of  comparatively  good  health  in 
Peebles,  his  constitution  began  to  show 
signs  of  premature  breaking  up.  This 
awakened  regret,  not  only  in  nis  own 
congregation,  but  among  all  classes 
and  denominations  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  His  amiability  and 
quiet  Christian  consistency  had  made 
every  man  his  friend.  The  generosity 
of  his  people,  as  is  weU  known,  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  residing  in  more 
genial  cUmates  during  the  months  of 
winter  and  spring ;  and  it  was  nopea 
that  his  pulmonary  ailments  would  at 
length  be  overcome ;  but  when  a  new 
winter  returned,  it  soon  became  visible 
that  the  mischief  had  only  slept.  Lat- 
terly, these  continental  residences  were 
deemed  unadvisable,  because  they  had 
been  proved  inefi&cient  for  permanent 
invigoration.      In  the  course  of  last 
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^ommer  he  retired  to  his  native  Abcr- 
>!.^D,  where,  from  the  liberality  of  his 
c  ni.Tegation,  and  from  other  Booroes,  he 
Tas  supplied  with  an  honoorable  com- 
^teooe.  There,  during  the  last  few 
uoftths  of  his  life,  he  1^  been  tended 
^T  a  widowed  mother,  to  whom  he  had 
^  along  heen  the  most  kind  and  dutiful 
if  soDfi.  We  are  in  circumstances  to 
ruiw  that  tho6e  divine  truths  and  pro- 
ris^  which  had  formed  the  staple  of  his 
loniistiy,  were  the  support  of  his  mind 
•loniig  his  loDg  illness,  and  in  anticipa- 
'm  of  the  great  change  which  has  just 
roioTed  him  from   Uie  midst  of    us. 


There  was  a  sin^ilar  cheerfulness, 
mingled  with  seriousness,  which  marked 
his  dying  exercises ;  and  one  of  the  last 
things  he  uttered  when  he  was  ^^  in  de- 
parting,^* was  a  message  of  gratitude  to 
his  beloved  congregation  for  their  kind- 
ness to  him,  which  had  flowed  on  to  the 
end.  The  good  influence  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Angus,  and  one  of  his  predecesors, 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Leckie,  lives  after  them, 
not  only  in  the  remembrance  of  their 
pulpit  instructions,  but  of  their  holy 
and  useful  lives.  Suns  like  these,  when 
they  set,  leave  a  trail  of  light  behind 
tbem.* 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  ROBERT  MITCHELL, 

CRAIGS,  OLD  KILPATRICK. 


^Bi  Ber.  fiobert  Mitchell  died  on  the 
^Ah  d  January,  after  a  pastorate  of 
"^afijtiHily  years.    The  funeral  took 
pIioeflQibe  Monday  following,  and  was 
oonemilj  and  respectably  attended. 
Ik  ibenl  sermon  was  preached  on 
^^th  the  17th,  by  the  Rev.  James 
fioseUof  Old  Kilpatrick— the  Rev.  John 
•-<ark  of  Duntocher  conducting  the  de- 
rotiooal  aervioes.     Mr.  Russell  chose  for 
^i*  text  Philippians  i.  23.    In  concluding 
^sennoo,  he  briefly  referred  to  the  life 
^1  labonn  of  the  deceased  as  follows : — 
*  The  Bev.  Robert  Mitchell  was  bom 
^  the  parish  of  Kirkintilloch  in  Decem- 
^  1820.    At  this  time  his  parents  at- 
letdcd  the  ministry  of  the  Kev.  John 
AoderMm  of  Kilsyth,  a  minister  of  ability 
ttd  decision,  and  under  whose  minis- 
jratioQg  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  for 
^  yean.     But  when  he  was  about 
tvelre  yeais  of  age,  they  removed,  on 
^coooot  of  greater  nearness  and  con- 
Teoienoe,  to  Kirkintilloch,  and  joined  the 
cburch  under  Dr.  Marshall.     I  am  not 
JjforiBcd  of  anything  very  striking  in 
^  conversion  of  his  soul  to  God.    It 
^^nis  to  have  been  effected  through  the 
^me  bleasing  by  the  faithful  preaching 
^  the  word  and  the  diligent  training 
^  pmyers  of  pious  Christian  parents. 
|Iig  early  piety  and  decision  were  mani- 
fested by  the  fact  that  he  joined  the 
coouomuoQ  of  the  church  when  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age.    His  devoted 
Qutiier  had  an  early  wiSi  that  he  should 
|«a nmuster ;  but  little  seenoB to  have 
'^^  Raid  about  it  till  he  was  beginning 


to  engage  in  secular  pursuits,  when  he 
spoke  of  it  to  his  father,  who,  after  in- 
quiring what  were  his  motives,  and  find- 
ing them  satisfactory,  agreed  to  send 
him  to  school  in  order  to  prepare  him 
for  college.  In  due  time  he  entered  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  till  the  end  of  his 
course.  He  joined  the  Divinity  Hall  of 
the  United  secession  Church  in  1843. 
He  was  a  dihgent  and  a  painstaking 
student,  making  a  respectable  appear- 
ance in  all  his  classes;  and  his  godly 
simplicity  and  sincerity  were  so  great  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  his 
most  intimate  associates  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  He  was  a  pleasant 
companion,  and  showed  manliness  and 
energy,  and  took  nn  especial  interest  in 
the  missionary  cause.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  February  1848,  and  he  was 
ordained  on  the  30th  of  January  1849. 
This  is  an  important  event  in  the  life  of 
every  minister  of  Christ.  It  is  the  object 
after  which  he  has  long  been  aspinng, 
and  introduces  to  that  work  for  which 
he  has  long  been  preparing,  and  which 
has  occupied  his  hopes  and  his  prayers. 
And  now  on  that  solemn  day,  when  he  is 
ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  bands  of  the  pres- 
bytery, joy  over  the  consunmiation  of 
his  hopes  mingles  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  fears  of  failure. 

*  Such  were  the  feelings  with  which 
your  deceased  pastor  began  his  ministry. 
He  entered  upon  his  work  with  a  deep 
sense  of  its  importance.    He  watched  the 
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state  of  his  own  heart,  cultivated  a  salu- 
tary self -jealousy,  felt  desirous  that  in 
preaching,  his  soul  should  glow  with  love 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  prayed  that  the 
work  might  be  blessed  for  the  salvation 
of  his  hearers.  And  he  entered  heartily 
into  all  the  parts  of  the  work,  such  as 
attention  to  the  sick,  pastoral  visitation, 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  the 
public  business  of  the  church.  As  his 
ministry  began,  so  it  proceeded ;  and  so, 
we  may  say,  it  endea.  I  do  not  need, 
brethren,  in  your  presence,  to  enlarge 
upon  these  points :  you  know  what  he 
has  been  among  you  for  these  twenty 
years.  You  know  fully  his  doctrine, 
manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  charity. 
You  know  the  faithfulness  of  his  reproofs, 
the  earnestness  of  his  exhortations,  the 
depth  of  his  sympathies,  and  the  cheer- 
f  ahiess  of  his  spirit.  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  richness,  the  fluency,  and  the 
fervency  of  his  prayers.  His  sermons 
were  fully  written  out  and  committed  to 
memory — (this,  I  believe,  as  a  general 
rule,  not,  however,  without  many  excep- 
tions, is  the  best  mode  of  preparation  for 
the  pulpit)  ; — and  thus  our  brother  was 
always  able  to  give  his  hearers  sound 
and  useful  instruction.  His  discourses 
were  marked  by  their  scriptural  charac- 
ter, their  sound  theology,  their  textual 
divisions,  and  their  rich  evangelical 
truth.  AVith  such  labours  he  had,  until 
trade  became  annihilated  in  the  district, 
a  gratifying  measure  of  success.  So  long 
OS  trade  was  prosperous,  the  additions  to 
the  church  were  considerable,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  spiritual  success  for  which 
he  laboured  and  prayed  was  not  with- 
held. I  dare  say  that  this  was  not  equal 
to  his  wishes.  As  Isaiah  had  to  say, 
**  Who  hath  believed  our  report?"  and 
Paul,  "  We  are  a  sweet  savour  of  God 
in  them  that  believe,  and  in  them  that 
perish j^^  so,  in  reference  to  some,  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  laboured  in  vain.  But  while 
grieved  by  such,  he  had  satisfaction  in 
many ;  and  I  believe  that  not  a  few  will 
meet  him  with  rapture,  and  augment  his 
joy,  when  Jesus  comes  to  make  up  his 
jewels. 

'  I  ever  found  him  an  excellent  neigh- 
bour, honourable  and  consistent,  and  on 
several  occasions  he  laid  me  under  special 
obligations.  But  without  enlarging  on 
this,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  his  domestic  relations.  As 
a  son,  he  set  an  example  worthy  to  be 
imitated  by  our  young  men.    This  was 


evident  to  the  most  superficial  obserrer; 
but  when  we  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  contemplate  the  respect  which 
he  paid  to  his  widowed  mother,  his  re- 
verence and  affection,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  he  revealed  to  her  his  reli- 
gious experience  and  the  most  cherished 
desires  of  his  heart,  we  discover  a  depth 
of  filial  piety  worthy  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration. And  then,  when  we  consider 
the  order  which  he  maintained  in  his  own 
house,  his  care  of  his  children,  and  the 
beautiful  harmony  which,  during  nearly 
nine  years,  subsisted  between  him  and 
his  amiable  partner  in  life,  who  now 
mourns  his  departure,  we  find  a  Chris- 
tian consistency  spreading  over  the  whole 
field  of  his  domestic  relations. 

^  It  would  be  improper  to  omit  noticing 
his  evangelistic  zeal.  When  the  Evan- 
gelical Mliance  determined,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  send  a  hundred  ministers  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Mitchell  ac- 
cept^ the  invitation,  and  embarked  in 
the  enterprise.  He  also  took  an  active 
share  in  the  evangelistic  mission  of  the 
Synod ;  and  that  he  ably  discharged  the 
duty,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  veiy 
competent  judge,  the  Rev.  Robert  Niven 
of  Maryhill : — 

'  "  In  the  years  1863  and  1864,*'  says 
Mr.  Niven,  **  he  was  associated  with  me 
in  evangelistic  labours  in  five  parishes. 
The  work  was  arduous — visiting  four 
days  every  week  from  house  to  house, 
and  delivering  short  addresses,  and  in 
the  evening  a  discourse  sometimes  in  the 
open  air,  followed  by  exchange  of  pulpits 
on  the  Sabbath.     I  had  the  opportimity 
of  admiring  his  ability  to  do  well  the 
work  of  an  evangelist.     His  stem  logic 
stopped  the  mouth  of  the  gainsayer;  and 
his  clear,  simple  statement  of  gospel  truth 
enlightened  the  ignorant,  and  led  a  better 
sort  to  know  the  way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly.    Undaunted  by  opposition  and 
tireless  in  effort,  it  was  evident  that  he 
loved  to  preach  Christ  with  the  unfla^:- 
ging  itinerant  zeal  of  a   Philip,  which 
made  me  regret  that  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
not  in  an  infant  colony  or  a  heathen  soil. 
where  Christ  was  not  known.     He  ap- 
preciated a  kindred  spirit,  loved  prompt 
co-operation,  and  his  notes  of  acknow- 
ledgment I  have  sometimes  read  to  others 
as  models  of  the  gentleman,  the  man  of 
culture,  and  the  Christian  minister.'* 

*  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  in  refer- 
ence to  the  close  of  his  labours.  Having 
been  at  one  time  seized  with  a  severe 
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hih'oos  complaint,  which,  though  provi- 
dentiidlj  reuered,  impaired  his  strength, 
and  left  him  liable  to  similar  attacks, 
about  three  years  ago  these  attacks  re- 
turned with  increased  severity.     Since 
then  his  health  had  been  somewhat  pre- 
cmous.    Still  he  persevered.    Animated 
by  the  love  of  ms  work,  he  preached 
vhenerer  he  was  able,  and  in  some  cases, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  beyond  his  strength. 
And  when  it  was  proposed  to  him  by  a 
kind  friend,  to  seek  a  situation  more 
BTuted  io  his  constitntion,  he  could  not 
be  pemuded  to  do  so.    He  seemed  to 
foresee  what  was  coming,  but  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  spare  himself.      In 
preaching  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  ho 
Uajed  somewhat  of  a  marty  r^s  heroism, 
and  declared  his  wish  to  die  in  the  bar- 
oess.    His  desire  was  accomplished.    He 
preached  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  December 
in  Old  Kilpatrick,  by  exchange  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barclay.    On  the  evening  of 
the  following  Wednesday  he  spoke  long 
and  felicitously  at  a  soiree  of  the  Sabbath 
whool.     On  Thursday  he  became  seri- 
ously ill,  and  notwithstanding  all  thnt 
affectionate  nursing  and  medical  skill 
could  effect,  the  disease  made  progress. 
On  Saturday  he  was  much  sunk,  and 
said,  ^^  I  shall  never  stand  and  preach  in 
Craigs  pulpit  again.'*     These  were  his 
last  words,  at  least  the  last  that  could 
be  nnderstood.    He  anticipated  the  issue, 
and  took  farewell  of  his  loved  employ- 
ment of  preaching  Christ.     Congestion 
of  the  bniin  supervened ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interval  of  apparent 
brightening,  he  lay  in  unconsciousness, 
till,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the 


6th  January,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  many  friends 
and  brethren,  who  assembled  to  express 
respect  for  the  dead,  and  sympathy  with 
the  living.  He  now  sleeps  in  death ;  but 
though  the  grave  has  closed  over  him, 
our  brother  shall  rise  again.  We  lament 
his  departure,  but  rejoice  in  the  hope 
that  his  emancipated  spirit  has  gone  to 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better ;  and 
that  he  shall  have  a  part  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just,  and  rejoice  with  the 
friends  who  weep  for  him  now,  and  the 
flock  he  has  tended.  **  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.'' 
'  In  conclusion,  let  us  all  improve  the 

E resent  dispensation.  Let  its  suddenness 
e  a  warning  to  us  to  stand  prepared 
for  our  latter  end,  since  we  know  not  at 
what  hour  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.  Let 
the  young,  many  of  whom  he  has  in- 
structed, imitate  him  in  the  dutiful  re- 
spect which  he  paid  to  his  parents,  and 
in  his  early  devotedness  to  the  Redeemer. 
And  let  others  imitate  his  faith,  his 
obedience,  his  perseverance  in  labour, 
and  his  domestic  piety.  If  any  have 
failed  to  receive  his  invitations  to  repent 
and  believe  in  Jesus,  let  them  now  come 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 
And  let  fruitful  Christians  persevere  in 
piety,  and  in  all  good  works.  Let  them 
adopt  as  their  motto  what  he  uttered 
from  his  pulpit,  in  very  solemn  circum- 
stances, and  with  much  emphasis,  a  few 
weeks  ago :  **  Nearer  to  Christ.  Nearer 
to  Christ.  Nearer  to  Christ."  And  let 
them  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  meeting 
their  beloved  pastor  in  that  world  where 
joys  are  unfading,  and  death  is  unknown.' 
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The  Bevelatiok  of  Law  in  Scbipturb  : 
Considered  with  respect  both  to  its  own 
Katttre,  and  to  its  relative  place  in  Sac- 
cessiye  Dispensations.  The  Third  Series 
of  the  *  Cunningham  Lectures.'  By  Pat- 
kick  FAinsAiRN,  D.D. 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1869. 

Tns  council  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  Cunningham  Lecture- 
ship have  been  singularly  happy  in  the 
choice  of  their  lecturers.  Dr.  Candlish 
and  Dr.  Buchanan  could  not  have  found 
an  abler  successor  than  Dr.  Fairbaim :  his 
vork  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  take  its 
pUce  alongside  of  theirs.    Dr.  Fairbairn 


has  for  long  been  so  well  and  so  favourably 
known  in  the  theological  world,  that,  when 
he  was  announced  as  the  third  Cunning- 
ham Lecturer,  something  more  than  ordi- 
nary was  expected  at  his  hands.  These 
expectations,  all  who  have  read  this  book 
will  admit,  have  not  been  disappointed.  ' 
As  a  fitter  man  could  not  have  been 
chosen  for  lecturer,  so  the  lecturer  could 
not  have  chosen  a  fitter  subject  than  the 
one  here  handled.  The  subject  is  one  of 
pressing  importance  in  the  present  state  of 
theological  opinion,  and  it  is  one  to  which 
Dr.  Fairbairn  has  evidently  given  special 
attention. 
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If  there  is  anything  connected  with  the 
work  which  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon 
as  inferior,  it  is  our  author's  style.  In  this 
matter  Dr.  Fairhaim  does  not  do  himself 
iustice.  His  sentences  are  often  inyolred ; 
his  whole  method  of  expression,  though 
not  at  all  wanting  in  accuracy,  is  some- 
what heavy  and  cumbersome,  so  that  the 
reader  loses  himself  now  and  then  in  the 
midst  of  an  argument  or  an  illustration, 
and  requires  to  go  back  and  travel  over 
the  ground  anew.  If  we  were  to  describe 
what  we  reckon  the  defect  of  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn's  style  by  one  simple  expression,  we 
would  say  that  it  is  lacking  in  point. 

With  this  abatement,  however  —  and, 
after  all,  it  is  but  a  small  one — we  can 
speak  of  this  work  in  tlie  highest  terms, 
and  commend  it  with  every  confidence  to 
the  earnest  student  of  Scripture.  Our 
readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  book,  if  we  lay  before  them  a 
brief  account  of  its  contents. 

The  main  body  of  the  work  consists  of  a 
series  of  nine  lectures.  The  first  lecture 
is  general  and  introductory:  'Prevailing 
views  in  respect  to  the  Ascendancy  of 
Law  (1)  in  the  Natural,  (2)  in  the  Moral 
and  Keligious  Sphere ;  and  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  the  Revelations  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject.'  The  subjects  of 
the  other  lectures  are  as  follow : — *  II.  The 
Belation  of  Man  at  Creation  to  Moral  Law 
— ^how  far  or  in  what  respects  the  Law 
in  its  Principles  was  made  known  to  him 
— the  grand  Test  of  his  Rectitude,  and  his 
Failure  under  it.'  '  III.  The  Revelation  of 
Law,  strictly  so  called.  Reviewed  in  respect 
to  the  Time  and  Occasion  of  its  Promul- 
gation.' 'IV.  The  Law  in  its  Form  and 
Substance — its  more  essential  Character- 
istics, and  the  Relation  of  some  part  of  its 
Contents  to  another.*  *  V.  The  Position 
and  Calling  of  Israel  as  placed  under  the 
Covenant  of  Law,'  etc.,  etc.  *VI.  The 
Economical  Aspect  of  the  Law — the  De- 
fects adhering  to  it  as  such— the  Relation 
of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  to  it,'  etc.,  etc. 
*yil.  The  Relation  of  the  Law  to  the 
Biission  and  Work  of  Christ — the  Sym- 
bolical and  Ritual  finding  in  Him^its  Ter- 
mination, and  the  Moral  its  formal  Ap- 
Sropriation  and  perfect  Fulfilment.'  '  Y III. 
*he  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Privileges,  and  the  Calling  of  the 
Christian  Church.'  'IX.  The  Re-intro- 
duction of  Law  into  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Law  was  abolished  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.' 

Among  so  mnch  that  is  really  excellent, 
it  is  not  easy,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  desir- 
able, to  make  distinctions  between  one  part 
of  the  work  and  another.  But  if  we  were 
asked  to  point  out  some  portion  that  would 


give  the  most  favourable  idea  of  the  work, 
we  would  at  once  mention  the  fourth  lec- 
ture, or  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The  fourth 
lecture  (which  is  considerably  longer  than 
any  of  the  others)  is  a  model  of  compact 
and  judicious  arrangement;  it  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  succinct,  and  yet  one  of 
the  most  complete  treatises  on  the  law 
that  we  have  ever  met  with;  while  the 
seventh  and  eighth  lectures  have  a  pecu- 
liar interest  to  those  who  honour  both  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  and  who  desire  to 
understand  clearly  their  mutual  relations ; 
and  in  both  lectures  the  subject  is  treated 
of  in  a  masterly  manner.    The  following 
(from  the  eighth  lecture)  is  one  of  our 
author's  best  paragraphs.    He  is  referring 
to  the  various  statements  made  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  as  to  the  law  being  doae 
away,  etc.,  and  he  says : — 

*  The  Israelites  were  strictly  a  repre- 
sentative people ;  they  were  chosen  from 
among  mankind,  as  in  the  name  of  man- 
kind, to  hear  that  law  of  God  which  re- 
vealed his  righteousness  for  their  direction 
and  obedience ;  and  though  this  came  in 
connection    with    another    revelatioo,  a 
covenant  of  promise,  through  which  life 
and  blessing  were  to  be  obtained,  yet, 
considered  by  itself,  it  brought  out  before 
them,  and  charged  upon  their  consciences, 
the  sum  of  all  moral  obligation — ^whatever 
is  due  from  men  as  men,  as  moral  and  re- 
sponsible beings  to  God  himself,  and  to  their 
fellow-men.  In  this  the  law  demanded  only 
what  was  right  and  good — what  therefore 
should  have  been  willingly  rendered  by  all 
to  whom  it  came — what,  the  more  it  was 
consideredf  men  could  not  but  the  more 
feel  mtut  be  rendered,  if  matters  were  to 
be  put  on  a  solid  footing  between  them 
and  God,  and  they  were  to  have  a  free 
access  to  his  presence  and  glory.   But  the 
law  could  only  demand  the  right,  could  not 
secure  the  performance  of  it ;  it  could  con- 
demn sin,  but  could  not  prevent  its  com- 
mission, which,  by  reason  of  the  weakness 
of  flesh,  and  the  heart's  innate  tendency  to 
alienation  from  God,  continued   still  to 
proceed  in  the  face  of  the  commands  and 
threatenings  of  law;  so  that  the  law,  in 
its  practic^  working,  necessarily  came  to 
stand  over  against  men   as  a  righteous 
creditor,  with  claims  of  justice  which  bad 
not  been  satisfied,  and  deserved  retribu- 
tions of  judgment  which  were  ready  to  be 
executed.  In  this  respect  it  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  way,  got  rid  of,  or  abolished  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God — ^its  curse  for  committed  sin 
borne — and  its  right  to  lord  it  over  men 
to  condemnation  and  death  brought  to  an 
end.    It  is  this  great  question — a  question 
which  only  primarily  concerned  the  Jews, 
as  having  been  the  direct  recipients  of  tbi 
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nrelatioo  of  law,  bot  in  which  all  men,  as 
Ftaoers,  were  alike  really  interested — that 
(he  apoitle  chieflj  treats  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  passages  recently  referred 
to.  It  ii  of  the  law  in  this  point  of  yiew, 
that  bespeaks  of  it  as  a  minister  of  death 
-of  believers  being  no  longer  married  to 
it  or  under  it— yea,  of  their  being  dead  to 
it,  dead  throngh  the  law  itself  to  the  law — 
and  of  the  law  being  consequently  remoTed 
K  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  fayonr 
sod  Uessuig  of  God.    And  he  was  led  to 
do  so  the  rather  because  of  the  deep-rooted 
and  preTBiIing  tendency  of  the  time  to  look 
It  the  law  by  itself,  apart  from  the  cove- 
mat  of  promise,  and  to  find,  in  obedience 
to  its  eommaads,  a  title  to  life  and  blessing. 
This,  the  apostle  argues,  is  utterly  to  mis- 
take its  meaning  and  perrert  its  design. 
Taken  n,  the  law  works  wrath,  not  peace ; 
iBitead  of  delirering  from  sin,  it  is  itself 
the  rety  sting  of  sin ;   hence  brings  not 
hUem£  bat  a  curse ;  not  life,  but  con- 
^Bttatioo ;  and  never  till  men  renounce 
cnfideaee  in  their  deeds  of  law,  and  lay 
^  fl(  the  hope  set  before  them  in  Him 
^  fer  anners  has  satisfied  its  just  de- 
■ttds,  nd  made  reconciliation   for  ini- 
<l^,  OS  they  obtain  delirerance  from 
fm  tad  gnilt,  and  enter  into  life.    Thus 
Oifk  becomes  "  the  end  of  the  law  for 
h^&^oiuness  to  every  one  that  believeth :  *' 
IB  fliii  alone  it  reaches  its  proper  aim  as 
nptis  die  interests  of  rigfateonsness,  for 
He  has  perfectly  fulfilled  its  commands ; 
in  death  as  well  as  life  has  honoured  its 
chiau :  and  this,  not  for  himself  properly, 
^  for  those  who  through  faith  join  them- 
Klres  to  Him,  and  become  partakers,  both 
in  the  woik  of  righteousness  He  has  accom- 
piiahed,  and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  He 
f^  into  their  hearts.    Such,  briefly,  is  the 
inportof  that  class  of  statements  in  St. 
^uTs  writings;  and  in' this  sense  only  do 
^tj  warrant  us  to  speak  of  the  moral  law 
'^  done  away,  or  of  our  having  been  set 
free  from  it — a  sense  which  really  enhances 
the  importance  of  the  law,  most  strikingly 
abibtts  its  eternal  validity,  because  show- 
ing ns  to  be  delivered  from  it,  only  that  we 
B^J  be '.brought  into  conformity  to  its 
^Hrit  and  requirements.'   Pp.  277-280. 

We  had  noted  sereral  other  passages  for 
<JW>t«tion,  but  we  restrict  ourseWes  to  the 
following:  nothing  could  be  finer: — 

'Thus  it  is  that  the  gospel  secures 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  guards 
•gwnat  licentiousness.  To  look  only,  or 
^tn  principally,  to  the  demands  of  law, 
coQBtitiited  as  human  nature  now  is, 
cramps  and  deadens  the  energies  of  the 
^^  generates  a  spirit  of  bondage,  which, 
erer  vacillating  between  the  fear  of  doing 
^  little  and  tiie  desire  of  not  doing  more 
"*>a  i»  strictly  required,  can  know  nothing 


of  thehigher  walks  of  excellence  and  worth. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  look  to  the  grace  and 
liberty  of  the  gospel  away  from  the  law  of 
eternal  rectitude,  with  which  they  stand 
inseparably  connected,  is  to  give  a  perilous 
licence  to  the  desires  and  emotions  of  the 
heart,  nurses  a  spirit  of  individualism, 
which,  spurning  the  restraints  of  authority, 
is  apt  to  become  the  victim  of  its  own  ca- 
price, or  the  pliant  slave  of  vanity  and  lust ; 
for  true  liberty  in  the  spiritual,  as  well  as 
in  the  civil,  sphere  is  a  re(;rui!atecf  freedom : 
it  moves  within  the  bonds  of  law  in  a  spirit 
of  rational  obedience,  and  the  moment  these 
are  set  aside,  self-will  rises  to  the  ascend- 
ant, bringing  with  it  the  witchery  and  do- 
minion of  sin.  It  is  only,  therefore,  the 
combined  operation  of  the  two  which  can 
secure  the  proper  result ;  and  with  whom 
is  that  to  be  found  except  with  those  who 
have  received  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  ?  To  be  replenished  with  this  spirit, 
is  to  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
Divine  love,  which,  so  far  from  recoiling 
from  the  law's  demands,  can  give  ex- 
pression, even  to  its  noblest  enthusiasm, 
in  a  cordial  response  to  the  obligations 
they  impose,  and  a  faithful  obedience  to  the 
course  of  action  they  prescribe.'  Pp.  283-4. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  proper,  there 
are  three  very  valuable  *  Supplementary 
Dissertations*  appended:  the  first  on 
*  The  Double  Form  of  the  Decalogue  (t.e. 
as  found  in  Exodus  and  in  Deuteronomy), 
and  the  Questions  to  which  it  has  given 
rise ;'  the  second  on  'The  Historical  Ele- 
ment in  God's  llevelations  of  Truth  and 
Duty,  considered  with  an  especial  respect 
to  their  Claim  on  Men's  Responsibilities 
and  Obligations;*  and  the  third  on  the 
question,  'Whether  a  Spirit  of  Revenge  is 
countenanced  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.' 

The  conclading  part  of  the  volume  con- 
sists of  an  '  Exposition  of  the  most  im- 
portant Passages  on  the  Law  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,' —  showing,  at  full  length,  the 
scriptural  grounds  on  which  much  of  the 
reasoning  in  the  lectures  rests,  and  form- 
ing, in  many  respects,  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  whole  work. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  contents,  and 
from  the  two  quotations  we  have  given, 
our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  Dr. 
Fairbaim's  book.  The  various  questions 
that  arise  are  discussed  in  a  thorough  and 
satisfactory  manner;  there  are  on  every 
page  marks  of  a  calm,  mature,  judicious 
spirit,  having  at  command  an  exegetical 
sxill  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  theology  that  few  men  in  Scotland  can 
claim.  It  is  a  book  that  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  that  deserves  to  be  studied:  the 
more  carefully  it  is  examined,  the  more 
highly  will  it  be  appreciated. 
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Tns  Chuscii  of  Christ  :  A  Treatise  on 
the  Nature,  Powers,  Ordinances,  Dis- 
cipline, and  Goreroment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Charcb.  Bj  the  late  Jahes 
Bakkerman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getics and  Pastoral  Theology,  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh.  Edited  by  his  Son. 
Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    18C8. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication,  and  as 
such  it  will  be  read  with  a  touching  and 
melancholy  interest  by  those  ministers  and 
students  of  the  Free  Church,  whose  privi- 
lege it  was  to  hear  the  lectures  delivered 
from  the  chair.  Dr.  Bannerman  was  no 
ordinary  man,  and  his  very  look  impressed 
one  with  the  idea  of  a  leonine  strength. 
Undeniable  ability,  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject,  and  a  large  amount  of  re- 
search, are  apparent  in  each  of  these  pre- 
lections. There  was  a  breadth  of  view, 
ever  widening  as  the  years  rolled  on ;  an 
increasing  catholicity  of  character,  and  a 
mind  diligently  observant  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Providence,  which  prevented  him 
from  running  continually  in  grooves  which 
had  been  previously  dug  out.  Nor  should 
we  forget  his  warmth  and  geniality  of 
nature,  which  must  have  secured  for  him 
the  affection  of  the  students  in  his  class, 
and  made  them  look  up  to  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend.  It  is  not  the  Free  Church 
alone  that  mourns  his  loss :  the  bereave- 
ment is  felt  by  the  friends  of  Christian 
union,  and  witn  an  especial  emphasis  by 
the  committees  of  the  different  churches, 
now  under  negotiation  with  this  purpose. 

The  first  subject  discussed  is  very  pro- 
perly the  nature  of  the  church  ;  and  it  is 
under  this  head  we  meet  with  the  learned 
professor*8  opinions  on  the  church  in  its 
relation  to  the  state.  This  forms  the 
eighth  chapter,  and  it  occupies  about 
ninety  pages.  This  section  we  examined 
with  peculiar  care,  partly  because  there 
was  here  of  necessity  a  great  divergence 
from  our  own  views,  and  partly  also  be- 
cause the  question  here  examined  has 
become  of  late  years  the  question  of 
questions,  the  solution  of  which  is  now 
imperatively  demanded.  The  argument 
is  presented  with  a  careful  avoidance  of 
extremes,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  acrimonv  and  bitterness.  His  typical 
Voluntary  is  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw ;  and 
his  celebrated  proposition,  *  that  the  true 
and  legitimate  province  of  the  magistrate 
in  religion  is  to  have  no  province  at  all,' 
is  considered  as  embodying  the  principle 
of  Voluntaryism.  We  are  not  satisfied 
that  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  received  full  justice 
with  regard  to  this  statement.  The  phrase 
probably  may  not  be  a  happy  one;  and 
the  severest  critic  is  fonnd  in  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, who  has  come  out  in  the  singular 
character  of  contradicting  almost  all  the 


opinions  of  the  excellent  man,  whose  me- 
moir he  was   employed  to  write.     The 
phrase,  as  we  have  said,  may  not  be  a 
happy  one ;  and  it  is  the  fate  of  all  axioms, 
shortly  and  pithily  expressed,  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  more  than  one  interpretation.  But 
if  our  memory  be  correct,  a  sentence  which 
sounds  very  like  this  was  once  spoken  by  a 
French  economist,  who  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  men  of  his  age.    In  opposition  to 
those  who  supposed  that  trade  and  com- 
merce could  not  prosper  without  goveni- 
ment  interference,  and  restrictions  and  mo- 
nopolies, he  boldly  declared  that  the  true 
province  of  the  magistrate  with  regard  to 
trade  and  commerce  was  to  have  no  pro- 
vince at  all.    It  was  his  protest  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  which,  in  this  country  at 
least,  is  now  regarded  as  the  only  true 
policy  of  nations.  If  we  would  understand 
the  phrase  of  the  enlightened  Frenchman, 
we  must  read  it  in  the  light  of  that  false 
and  pernicious  system  against  which  he 
contended.     And  in  this  manner,  also, 
should  Dr.  Wardlaw's  sentence  be  read. 
One  extreme  naturally  produces  another. 
And  what  was  the  system  which  he  saw  in 
full  operation,  and  against  which  he  lifted 
up  an  indignant  protest  ?    It  was  and  is  a 
system,  under  which  a  person  is  taxed  to 
support  religious  institutions  to  which  he 
may  be  conscientiously  opposed,  and  which 
he  believes  to  be  injurious  to  the  crown 
rights  of  the  Redeemer,  and  subversive  of 
the  highest  interests  of  man.    It  was  and 
is  a  system,  in  which  the  natural  instincts 
of  justice  are  avowedly  trampled  upon; 
and  a  man  is  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen,  and   defrauded  of   the  honours, 
privileges,  and  emoluments  to  which  his 
talents  and  moral  truth  entitle  him,  be- 
cause he  does  not  belong  to  that  sect 
which  the  civil  magistrate  has  taken  under 
his  patronage.     And  if  the  province  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  religion  is  made  an 
argument  and  an  occasion  for  the  per- 
petration of  such  wickedness,  there  is  no 
wonder  whatever  that  the  truth  should  be 
expressed  in  the  sharp  and  clear  sentence : 
'  The  civil  magistrate  has  no  province  in 
religion  at  all.'    Let  religion  ailone :  if  he 
cannot  interfere  without  the  infliction  of 
wrongs  like  these,  it  would  be  better  that 
he  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  reli- 
gion.    Dr.  Wardlaw  was   an  eminently 
good  man;  and  most  assnredly  he  had 
no  more  idea  that  a  Christian  member  of 
Parliament  should  leave  his  religion  be- 
hind him,  when  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  he  had  that  he  should 
leave  his  religion  behind  him,  when  he 
entered  the  chnrch  and  took  his  seat  at 
the  toble  of  the  Lord.     In  no  possible 
combination  of  circumstances  can  a  pious 
man  renounce  his  spiritual  responsibilities. 
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The  veiT  conception  of  it  is  monstrous ;  and 
i:  ii  not  fair  to  pat  a  construction  npon  his 
Isrgaage,  howerer  logical  it  may  seem, 
vtiicii  cannot  be  reconciled  with  this  sup- 
pa>iuoiu 

The  problem  which  Dr.Bannerman  has 
«^t  himself  to  work  out  is  the  following : 
Here  are  two  great  powers,  the  church  and 
thc^ute:  coDstroct  a  theory  according  to 
Aii.cb  sn  exact  balance  of  these  two  forces 
'^ill  be  preserved, — the  state,  on  the  one 
L..Ld,  never  encroaching  on  the  spiritual 
independence  of   the  church ;    and    the 
riartb,  on   the  other  hand,   never  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
tie  claims  of  justice.     His  main   object 
h  to  show  how  the  national  funds  can  be 
lidgned  to  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tucs,  without  bringing  this  denomination 
LLiicr  a  control  which  will  prove  perilous 
u  her  liberties ;  and  how  this  denomina- 
t.i,n  can  have    peculiar   privileges    and 
Ujjitsses  conferred    upon   her,    without 
«i  "log  Tiolence  to  the  consciences  of  those 
«t.o  do  not  worship  at  her  altars,  and 
v.ibfiit  the  infliction  upon  them  of  civil 
^100^  Pleasant  reading  it  is,  and  not 
usisiugedre  even    to  those   who   differ 
videir/han  him,  is  the  working  out  of 
f^  pm  argument,  because  it  is  con- 
nected vith  so  much  moderation  and  good 
Uiti;  bat,  in  our  opinion,  the  objections 
to  It  ire  insnperable. 

We  do  not  enter  upon  the  scriptural 
prosoi  Dr.  Chalmers  has  frankly  aban- 
ccsed  this  argument  in  favour  of  national 
establishments  of  religion ;  and  at  present 
^e  abftain  from  quoting  any  biblical  texts 
Tbicfa  rapport  the  opposite  doctrine. 

Oor  fint  objection  to  the  theory  here 
presented  is,  that  it  ia  a  theory  of  church 
e^ablishments  which  has  never  been 
^lixed.  It  is  not  historical.  Miihler, 
lae  celebrated  German  theologian,  in  his 
^eUknown  work  entitled  SymhoUsm,  or 
£jj>otUi<m  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  he- 
tttin  Catkoltcs  and  Protestants,  has  pre- 
lected a  theory  of  the  Romish  Church, 
^bich,  BO  far  from  being  supported  by 
'^Acts,  is  in  the  most  flagrant  opposition  to 
ibem.  It  is  an  ideal  Romanism  which 
Dr.  Mobler  recommends  to  us,  and  not 
ib&t  fiomanism  which  is  depicted  on  the 
F*^  of  history.  We  bring  a  similar  ob- 
jection to  that  theory  of  national  establish- 
Qients  of  religion  which  is  here  described. 
h  ia  purely  ideal.  It  is  unhistorical.  It 
*u  never  exhibited  in  practice,  even  in 
^  best  and  purest  days  of  the  Church  of 
^tland.  True,  the  church  then  insisted 
l^pon  its  independence,  and  protested 
brarelj  against  Erastianism;  but  how 
^e  res^  did  she  show  to  the  rights 
^  conscience !  This  intolerance,  she, 
uae  other  churches  of  the  same  period, 


brought  out  with  her  from  the  Papacy; 
and  we  are  not  now  bringing  it  as  an 
especial  charge  against  her.  It  is  pro- 
duced for  the  sole  purpose  of  proving 
that  a  national  establishment  of  religion, 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  these 
lectures,  never  had  an  existence.  And, 
even  on  the  most  favourable  construction, 
it  just  comes  to  this,  that  sach  a  church 
establishment  may  be  conceived  of  as  a 
creation  of  the  intellect,  but  that  it  hta 
never  had  a  realization  in  this  country; 
and  if  not  in  this  country,  one  may  well 
ask,  where  ? 

Here  is  another  objection.    How  is  this 
theory  of  church    establishments  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  country  like  oars,  where 
there  is  a  number  of  denominations,  and 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now 
more  than  ever,  is  a  mere  exponent  of 
public  opinion?     Which  of  these  rival 
denominations  is  Parliament  to  select  as 
the  one,  on  which  the  national  revenues 
are  to  be  expended  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others?    This  is  a  crucial  question, — a 
question  that  has  never  yet  been  answered 
except  by  a  few  well-turned  sentences,  to 
the  effect,  that  truth  in  religion  is  not  so 
difficult  after  all  to  discover.     This  is  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Baunerman  disposes  of 
this  question,  aided  as  he  is  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  Alexander's  memoir  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw.      But   what    if   the    difficulty 
should  consist,  not  so  much  in  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  true  in  religion,  as  in 
the  application  of  that  knowledge  when  it 
has  been  ascertained  ?    Let  us  leave  ab- 
stractions, and  look  at  facts.    Five-sixths 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  Episco- 
palians; with  few  exceptions,  the  House 
of  Lords  is  made  up  of  Episcopalians; 
the    Queen  herself  is  an  Episcopalian. 
What  is  the  duty  of  this  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  civil   magistrates,   with 
reference  to  religion  ?    It  would  be  very 
uncharitable  to  suppose,  that  these  persons 
have  been  at  no  pains  whatever  to  find 
out  what  is  religious  truth,  and  that  they 
have  no  conscientious  convictions  as  to 
their  own  form  of  church  government  and 
public  worship  being  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God.     On  the  supposition 
that  the  truth  alone  should  be  established 
and  endowed,  what  is  the  duty  of  our 
civil  magistrates  to  the  Irish  Church  at 
present  ?    And  we  might  put  the  question 
still  more  closely.  What  is  the  duty  of 
our  civil  magistrates  to  Scotland?      Is 
it  not  their  duty  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
withdraw  the  favour  and  support  of  the 
state  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
to  give  legislative  sanction  to  the  creed 
and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
and  to  appropriate  to  her  exclusive  use 
the  national  funds  now  bestowed  upon  the 
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Scottish  Establishment?  It  is  a  fine-soand- 
ing  phrase,  that  the  civil  magistrate  shoald 
recognise  the  creed  of  the  trae  charch, 
and  grant  her  endowments  for  carrying 
out  the  divine  plans ;  but  whenever  it  is 
brought  out  to  the  light  of  day,  and  is 
tested  by  facts,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
According  to  this  theory,  our  civil  magis- 
trates are  bound,  as  honest  and  God- 
fearing men,  to  establish  and  endow  the 
Church  of  England  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  This  is  a  very  awkward  conclu- 
fiion ;  and  yet  we  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  meet  it.  And  we  are  tempted 
to  add,  What  is  the  use  of  a  machine, 
however  beautiful  it  may  seem,  which 
breaks  in  pieces  the  moment  you  attempt 
to  use  it  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  theory 
which,  in  exact  proportion  as  a  community 
becomes  enlightened  and  animated  with  a 
spirit  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  becomes 
more  and  more  impracticable,  and  must 
be  abandoned  in  despair  ?  Wherever  there 
is  a  free  state,  there  must  be  a  free  church. 
All  church  establishments  are  doomed; 
and  all  ecclesiastical  monopolies  must  fol- 
low the  fate  of  commercial  monoplies. 
We  must  have  free  trade  in  religion  as  in 
all  things  else. 

We  have  dwelt  at  much  gpreater  length 
on  this  subject  than  was  our  original  in- 
tention when  this  paper  was  commenced ; 
but  we  do  not  regret  it.  One  gets  wearied 
and  annoyed  with  discussions  about  an 
ideal  theory  of  a  church  establishment, 
when  all  existing  establishments  of  reli- 
gion will  be  abolished  sooner  or  later; 
and  enviable  is  the  faith  of  him  who  sup- 
poses that  any  other  will  take  their  place, 
with  pleasure  we  observe  an  advance  on 
this  question  b^  the  learned  professor  in 
his  latest  opinions  as  published  in  the 
appendix ;  and  in  so  far  as  any  practical 
issues  are  concerned,  he  would  have  agreed 
very  cordially  with  the  writer  of  this 
article.  How  much  is  it  to  be  resetted 
that  the  nonconforming  Presbytenans  in 
Scotland  do  not  follow  the  example  of  the 
American  churches,  in  getting  rid  for  ever 
of  this  root  of  bitterness !  They  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  section  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as 
to  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
religion,  which,  to  use  a  well-known 
formula,  'teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach, 
intolerant,  compulsory,  and  persecuting 
principles ;'  and  they  very  wisely  expunged 
it  altogether.  Make  this  an  open  ques- 
tion, as  the  Americans  have  done,  and 
mountains  at  once  disappear.  Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  very  compre- 
hensive. The  first  part,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  on  the  nature  of  the  church ;  the  second, 
on  the  power  of  the  church;  the  third, 


on  matters  in  regard  to  which  chnrch 
power  is  exercised ;  the  fourth,  on  parties 
on  whom  the  right  to  exercise  church 
power  is  vested.  There  is  an  appendix 
on  some  important  matters.  This  will 
furnish  some  idea  of  the  topics  which  are 
discussed  in  this  masterly  work.  The 
treatment  is  everywhere  exhaastive— saf- 
ficiently  so,  occasionally,  from  our  stand- 
point, as  we  would  almost  assume  some 
things  which  are  here  elaborately  proven ; 
but  should  this  be  a  fault,  it  is  better  on 
this  side  than  on  the  other.  No  one  will 
rise  disappointed  from  the  perusal  who  is 
in  search  of  information. 


Curiosities  op  the  Pulpit,  Aire  Pulpit 
Literature  :  Memorabilia,  Anecdotes, 
etc.,  of  Celebrated  Preachers,  from  the 
4  th  Century  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Thomas  Jacksox, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  Rector  of  Stoke  NewingtoQ, 

London. 

London :  James  Hogg  and  Son. 

These  is  no  class  of  men  about  whom 
there  are  so  many  rich  and  racy  anecdotes 
in  circulation  as  ministers.    How  can  this 
be  accounted  for  ?  Is  there,  after  all,  more 
of  what  is  usually  called  'character'  in 
the  clerical  profession  than  in  any  other; 
or  is  it,  when  it  does  exist  in  them,  there 
is  generally  a  larger  field  for  its  exhibition? 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain.     They  not 
only  furnish  good  stories  for  others  to  tell, 
but  many  of  them  are  also  capital  tellers 
of  stories  themselves.    See  Dean  Bamsay's 
books  for  illustration.    Dr.  Jackson,  how- 
ever, takes  a  moch  higher  aim  than  Dean 
Ramsay,  and  carries  you  over  a  far  more 
extensive  range.    Curiosities  must  not  be 
understood  as  meaning  no  more  than  the 
oddities  and  eccentricities  of  clerical  Ufe. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  The  Curio»iks 
of  Literature  will  have  the  best  idea  of  its 
real  character,  for  it  embodies  a  large 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  pnl- 
pit,  some  of  which  has  been  picked  up  in 
places  not  easily  accessible.    It  takes  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  history  of  the  pnlpit 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.    It 
gives  us  anecdotes  of  the  most  remarkable 
preachers,  and  presents  us  with  specimens 
of  their  style  of  address.    Some  of  these,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  hmnorons  enough, 
and  cannot  but   provoke  a  smile;   but 
others,  again,  are  deeply  solemn  and  im- 
pressive.   It  is  one  of  the  most  readable 
books  which  has  been  in  our  hands  for  a 
long  time ;  and  while  it  has  attractions  of 
various  kinds  for  evexy  class  of  intelligent 
readers,  it  has  an  especial  interest  to  the 
clerical  mind,  and  to  all  who  sympathize 
with  it. 
We  had  marked  a  lai^ge  number  of  pu* 
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fMfea  la  our  peniml,  whicli  might  be  ad- 
ran  tageoaslj  trantferred  to  onr  pa^t. 

We  mast  confine  oarselres  to  the  fol- 
lowing, on  sleeping  in  chnrch : — 

*  Dean  Swift  has  a  sermon  addressed  to 
persons  of  this  eharacter.  He  takes  for 
hi«  text  Acts  XX.  9«  the  aoconnt  of  Eatj- 
chiu  falling  asleep  in  a  window  daring  the 
preaching  of  St.  PaaL  *'  I  have  chosen^" 
sAjs  he,  ^  these  words  with  design,  if  pos- 
lible^  to  disturb  some  part  in  this  audience 
<>f  half  an  hoar's  sleep,  for  the  convenience 
and  exercise  thereof  this  place,  at  this  sea- 
ton  of  the  daj,  is  very  much  celebrated, 

*"The  preachers  now  in  the  world,  how- 
ever they  maj  exceed  St.  Paul  in  the  art 
of  »etting  men  to  sleep,  do  extremeljr  fall 
t&ort  of  him  in  the  power  of  working 
miracles;    therefore  hearers  are 'become 
more  caatioas,  so  as  to  choose  more  safe 
lad  conrenient  stations  and  postures  for 
their  repose,  without  hazard  of  their  per- 
sons, and  upon  the  whole  matter  choose 
rather  to  trust  their  destruction  to  a  miracle 
tbaa  thdir  safetj." 

^joha  Ajimer,  bishop  of  London  in  the 
time  oi  (^aeen  Elisabeth,  having  a  con- 
(Tefstioa  sot  so  attentive  as  they  ought  to 
have  bees  to  what  he  was  teaching,  oegan 
to  read  oat  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.    This 
izooKdiately    aroused    his    hearers,  who 
iooked  up  to  him  as  amased  that  he  should 
eatertain  them  to  so  little  purpose  in  an 
QD known  language.     But  when  he  per- 
r-rired  them  all    thoroughly  awake  and 
anentive,  he  proceeded  in  his  sermon,  after 
tt  had   admonished  them  how  much  it 
lefleeted    on   their  good    sense  that,   in 
Aatters  of  mere  novelty,  and  when  they 
understood  not  a  word,  they  should  so 
carefally  attend,  and  yet  be  so  very  negli- 
freot  in  regarding  those  points  which  were 
of  the  most  real  importance  to  them  ima- 
ginable. 

'  *A  Methodist  preacher  once  observing 
that  several  of  his  congregation  had  fallen 
asleep,  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
Toice,  "Afire,  a  fire!"  "Where,  where?" 
cried  his  auditors,  whom  he  had  roused 
from  their  slumber.  "In  the  place  of 
panishment,"  added  the  preacher,  "for 
those  who  sleep  under  the  ministry  of  the 
holy  gospel." 

*  Another  preacher,  of  a  different  per- 
suasion, more  remarkable  for  drowsy 
preachers,  finding  himself  in  the  same 
situation  with  his  auditory,  or,  more 
literally  speaking,  dormitory,  suddenly 
■topped  in  his  discourse,  and  addressing 
bimsetf  in  a  whispering  tone  to  a  number 
uf  noisy  children  in  the  gallery,  "  Silence, 
derice,  children,"  said  he ;  "  if  von  keep 
up  soch  a  noise,  yon  will  wake  ail  the  old 
folks  below." 

*  Sydney  Smith  is  reported  to  have  said : 


— "  Some  men  preach  as  if  they  thought 
that  sin  is  to  be  taken  out  of  man,  as  Eve 
was  taken  out  of  Adam,  by  casting  him 
into  a  profound  slumber." 

*  Thomas  k  Kempis  narrates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote :— - 

*"  A  certain  brother  once  began  to  sleep 
a  little  at  matins,  which  the  brother  next 
to  him  observing,  whispered  in  his  ear  this 
one  word,  Hbll,  which,  when  he  had 
heard,  terrified  and  aroused,  he  cast  off  all 
his  desire  of  slumber.  Think,  therefore, 
thou  that  art  idle,  of  hell ;  and  thou  wilt 
not  sleep  in  the  choir  through  slothful- 


ness. 


»(» 


Youifo    CaLViv    iir    Paris  ;     or,    Thb 
Scholar  avd  thb  Cripflb.     By  the 

Bev.  W.  M.  Blagkburh. 

Ediaborgh :  WUUam  OUptaant  and  Ca 

This  interesting  volume  throws  much 
light  on  the  religious  state  of  Paris  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
story  is  charmingly  written,  and  full  of 
incident.  There  is  much  more  about  the 
cripple  than  there  is  about  the  scholar; 
but  early  indications  of  future  greatness 
appear  in  the  incidents  related  of  the 
voung  reformer.  The  tone  of  the  volume 
Is  healthy,  and  it  deserves  a  wide  circula- 
tion. 


NoNB  BUT  Christ  ;  or,  The  Sinner's  only 

Hope.   By  Kobbrt  Botd,  D.D.,  Author 

of  *  Glad  Tidings  ;  or.  Believe  and  Live.' 
London :  Thomas  C  Jack.    1863. 

TuBSB  discourses  answer  to  their  title. 
They  are  truly  evanfselical.  Christ  is 
found  in  every  page.  They  are  not  merely 
evangelical,  but  very  spirited  and  able ; 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  present  day, 
but  not  sensational ;  with  a  good  deal  of 
anecdote  and  pleasant  historical  and  po- 
etical allusion  and  quotation,  but  not  over- 
laid with  these  things.  We  have  perused 
a  number  of  them,  and  judge  them  emi- 
nently fitted  to  be  useful. 

Thb  Trub  Nobilitt:  Sketches  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Lord  Haddo,  fifth 
Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  and  of  his  Son,  the 
Hon.  J.  N.  Gordon.  By  Albxahder 
Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Evan- 
gelistic Theology,  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh. 

London :  The  ReUgloas  Tract  Society. 

This  is  a  singularly  delightful  little  volume, 
written  with  all  X)r.  Dufl*8  usual  fervour 
and  felicity ;  it  is  fitted  to  be  most  useful. 
The  first  part  of  it  was  published  in  the 
Sunday  at  Home,  and  is  now  reprinted  with 
additions.  The  second  part  is  new.  We 
doubt  if  the  ranks  of  the  British  nobility 
ever  furnished  two  such  men  as  Lord 
Haddo  and  his  son,  considered  in  a  Chris- 
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tian  point  of  view.  The  conyersion  of 
Lord  Haddo  was  as  sadden  as  that  of 
the  famous  Colonel  Gardiner,  although  it 
was  not  preceded,  as  in  his  case,  by  an 
irreligioQS  and  vicious  life ;  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  coarse  of  admirable  de- 
YOtedness  and  consistency.  Young  Gor- 
don was  perhaps  a  still  more  remark- 
able man  than  his  father.  Distinguished 
for  beauty  of  external  form,  for  physical 
strength,  daring,  and  pre-eminence  in  all 
manly  sports,  he  combined  with  these  qua- 
lities a  natural  purity,  truthfulness,  and 
amiableness  of  disposition,  and  fine  mental 


powers,  which  rendered  him  the  idol  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-students.  Along  with 
these  claims  to  distinction,  his  piety  was 
most  deep,  unaffected,  and  Impressive.  A 
few  extracts  from  his  letters  to  companions 
are  given,  which  show  in  a  very  strikiDg 
manner  his  desire  to  do  spiritual  good. 
The  death  which  translated  this  young 
disciple  to  Immanuel's  land  was  awfally 
sudden,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  sorrow  throagh 
a  wide  circle.  The  town  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  so  well  known  and  beloved, 
was  in  the  deepest  mourning.  Our  com- 
mendation of  the  volume  is  unqualified. 


MlligfUK  — SLnitelt  I^WBlnjfetintt  (Cjnn^. 


PSESBTTEBIAL  P&OCEEDniOB. 

Arbroath,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Arbroath  on  the  9th  February — the  Rev. 
Robert  Johnstone,  moderator  pro  tern, 
Mr.  John  Smith,  student  of  the  second 
year,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  was  sus- 
tained. Bead  a  letter  from  the  Foreign 
Mission  Secretary,  stating  that  Messrs. 
John  Traill  and  Wm.  Mitchell,  students 
of  the  fourth  year,  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  as  mis- 
sionaries to  India,  and  requesting  that 
they  be  taken  on  trial  for  licence  and 
ordination,  with  the  view  of  their  leaving 
this  country  in  autumn  next.  A  letter 
was  also  read  from  Mr.  Traill,  requesting 
that  subjects  of  trial  might  be  assigned 
him,  and  explaining  that  his  whole  time 
during  the  winter  had  been  devoted  to 
attendance  on  medical  classes  and  the 
study  of  the  Hindostanee  language,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  been  unable 
to  perform  the  exercises  required  in  the 
fourth  year's  examination.  He  also  stated 
that  he  was  to  attend  the  fifth  and  last 
session  of  the  Hall  in  August  next.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  take  Mr.  Traill  on 
trial  accordingly,  and  prescribed  subjects 
for  this  purpose,  with  the  view  of  his  re- 
ceiving licence  before  next  session  of  the 
Hall.  They  also  agreed  to  regard  the 
special  studies  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged daring  the  winter  as,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  suitable  substitute  for  the 
fourth  year's  examination,  and  to  dispense 
with  it  as  requested.  A  memorial  was 
laid  on  the  table  from  the  session  of  Mill 
Street  congregation,  Montrose,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fast  -  davs,  setting  forth  various 
reasons  anent  the  expediency  of  discon- 
tinuing them,  and  asking  the  presbytery 
to  express  its  judgment  in  the  matter, 
with  a  view  to  such  action  as  might  be 
competent,  and  which  might  be  thought 


conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  church. 
Agreed  that  the  memorial  lie  on  the  table 
till  next  meeting.    The  clerk  read  a  com- 
munication from  the  Synod's  Comoaittee 
on  Sabbath  Schools,  calling  attention  to 
the  importance  of  extending  our  Sabbath' 
school    agency  throughout    the  countir. 
Agreed  to  consider  the  subject  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report  on  Congrega- 
tional   Statistics.      Next  meeting  takes 
place  at  Brechin  on  the  6th  day  of  April. 
Banffahire,  —  This    presbytery    met  at 
Banff  on    the  26th    January— the  Be?. 
William  Simmers,  moderator.    The  clerk 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Watson, 
declining  the  call  to  Findochty,  which  was 
set  aside ;  and  the  presbytery  express  their 
deep  sympathy  with  that  congregation  in 
their  present  circumstances.    The  mode- 
rator was  appointed  to  dispense  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  that  church  on  a  day  most  con- 
venient for  himself  and  them,  and  Mr. 
Green  to  assist.    The  Home  Mission  Com- 
mittee have  granted  the  sum  of  £10  to 
the  congregation  of  Cabrach,  to  aid  in 
supplying  ordinances  in  vacancy  to  the 
term  of  April  Irft.    There  was  presented 
and  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilrie, 
with  regard  to  the  occasional  supply ;  and 
it  was  found  that  there  are  none  in  oor 
bounds,  and  we  have  no  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  committee.    Arrangements 
were  made  concerning  supplement  of  sti- 
pends for  the  current  year ;  and  as  several 
ministers  were  absent,  and  no  returns  fur- 
nished, notice  was  to  be  given  to  them,  and 
to  congregations  not  represented  by  their 
presbytery    elders,    so    that  an  extract- 
minute  may  be  sent  to  the  Angmenta- 
tion  Committee  respecting  the  different 
churches,  not  later  than  the  9th  Febru- 
ary.   Schedules  of  statistics  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  convener  of  committee, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  moderator  was 
added.    Bead  a  letter  from  the  Manse 
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Board  in  regard  to  the  manse  at  Banff, 
tnnoaocinff  that  a  deputation  from  that 
Board  had  been  appointed  to  visit  that 
coDgregatioQ,  and  to  report.  The  next 
meeting  to  be  held,  D.V^  at  Banff,  on 
Tuesday,  9(h  March,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

BenckJt. — ^Tbis  presbytery  met  on  the 
12th  of  Janoarj — the  Uev.  James  Har- 
rower,  moderator.     The  Rev.  James  Ker 
of  Leicester,  being  present,  was  invited  to 
correspond.     A  call   from  Ayton  West 
congregation  to  Mr.  William  Wilson  was 
sustained,  and  subjects  of  trials  for  ordi- 
nation aaiigned  to    him.      Mr.  William 
Ratherford,  under  call  to  Chimside,  de- 
livered all  bis  trials  with  approbation,  and 
hit  ordination  was  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
3d  Febraary.    A  petition  for  a  moderation 
from  Cbnrch  Street,  Berwick,  was  granted; 
and  the  Rev.  James  M^Leish  was  appointed 
to  preach  and  preside  there  on  the  26th 
January.    A  petition  from  Norham  for  a 
moderation  was  granted  for  the  26th  of 
January,  the  Rev.  John  Stark  to  preach 
tnd  preside.    Mr.  Joseph  Scott  gave  an 
encouraging  account  of  mission  work  in 
Holy  IslaDd,  and  laid  on  the  table  Mr. 
Marwick's  quarterly  report,  which  indi- 
cited  gratifying  progress  in  the  mission 
operations  under  his  care.    The  derk  inti- 
mated that  he  had  appointed  sick  supply 
for  the  palpit  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Glover. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Montgomery,  intimating  that  he  has  fallen 
from  his  protest  and  appeal. — ^The  presbv- 
terr  met  at  Chirnside  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
mary,  for  ordinary  business,  at  10  o'clock 
A.i[.~the  Rev.  James  Harrower,  modera- 
tor.  The  Revs.  James  Bodgers  of  Kelso, 
and  John  Rutherford  of  Aberdeen,  of  the 
United   Presbyterian    Church,   the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Fajrbaim  and  Spence  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  Robert  Naismith  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  being  pre- 
set, were  invited  to  correspond.    A  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Church  Street, 
Berwick,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Crombie    Brown,  was    sustained ;    after 
which  Dr.  Brown  intimated  his  accept- 
ance of  it.    Appointed  the  presbytery  to 
meet  in  Berwick  for  the  induction  of  Dr. 
Brown  on  Tuesday  the  2d  of  March — the 
Her.  William  Rutherford  to  preach,  the 
Her.  Peter  Mearns  to  induct  and  give  the 
charge,  and  the  Rev.  William  Limont  to 
address  the  congregation.     A  call  from 
Norham,  addressed  to  Mr.  Archibald  Ble- 
loch,  was  sustained,  and  trials  were  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Bleloch.    Mr.  Willi&m  Wil- 
Mn,  under  call  to  Ayton,  delivered  all  his 
trials  with  approbation,  and  his  ordination 
^  fixed  for  3d  February —the  Rev.  Peter 
Whyie  to  ordain  and  give  the  charge,  and 
the  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Robertson  to  address 
the  Googregation.    The  clerk  reported  that 


Mr.  Glover's  health  Is  now  so  far  restored 
as  to  enable  him  to  resnme  his  pulpit  duties. 
The  presbvtery  adjourned  to  the  church  at 
1 1.30  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Rutherford. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Dick  preached  from  2 
Cor.  i.  24 :  *  Not  that  we  have  dominion 
over  your  faith,'  etc. ;  the  Rev.  P.  Mearns 
narrated  the  steps,  and  proposed  the  ques- 
tions of  the  formula;  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Montgomery  ordained  and  gave  the  charge 
to  the  young  minister;  and  the  Rev.  D. 
Taylor  addressed  the  congregation.  Mr. 
Ratherford  received  a  cordial  welcome  at 
the  close  of  the  service.  The  church  was 
extremely  crowded  during  the  impressive 
services,  and  the  settlement  promises  to  be 
a  very  happy  one. 

Cupar.  —  This  presbytery  met  in  the 
class-room  of  Bonnygate  Church,  on  the 
17tb  February — Mr.  David  Anderson,  mo- 
derator. Mr.  Edwards,  student  of  divinity 
of  the  second  year,  was  examined,  and 
delivered  a  critical  exercise,  which  was 
approved  of.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the 
presbytery  entered  on  a  conference  on 
the  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds, 
in  terms  of  the  agreement  at  last  meet- 
ing. Every  minister  connected  with  the 
presbytery  was  present,  and  there  was 
besides  an  encouraging  attendance  of 
elders  belonging  to  the  several  sessions. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  by  de- 
votional exercises,  led  by  the  moderator. 
Mr.  Rankine  then  delivered  an  address 
on  '^  our  work  and  our  weapons,"  and  Mr. 
Berwick  followed  in  special  prayer  on  the 
proceedings.  A  free  and  confidential  con- 
versation was  entered  into,  in  which  the 
ministers  and  elders  took  part;  and  it  wss 
agreed  to  record  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery  with  the  conference,  their  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  for  such  measures, 
and  their  earnest  desire  that  the  scheme 
entered  on  may  be  blessed.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  for  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  view  of  uniting  all  the 
congregations  connected  with  the  pres- 
bytery. Appointed  the  next  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  Wednes- 
day after  the  second  Sabbath  of  April, 
to  meet  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  students. 

Dumfries, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  February — the  Rev.  George  Barclay, 
moderator.  David  Paton,  &q.,  Alloa, 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  represent  the 
presbytery  at  the  Mission  Board.  Mr. 
James  Thomson,  student  of  the  first 
year,  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  Church 
History,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this 
presbytery.  The  clerk  reported  that  idl 
the  necessary  papers  connected  with  a  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Duke  Street, 
Glasgow,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Crawford,  Sanquhar,  had  been  transmitted 
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hj  the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow, 
and  commissioners  appointed  by  both  con- 
gregations. There  appeared,  the  Rey.  J. 
A.  Johnston  and  John  Bart,  commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation  of  Dnke 
Street,  and  the  Rey.  John  Clark  and  John 
Williamson,  commissioners  from  the  Soath 
congregation,  Sanquhar.  Reasons  for  and 
against  the  translation  haying  been  read, 
and  no  additumal  information  desired  by  either 
party,  Mr.  Crawford,  on  being  called  on  by 
the  moderator,  said  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  giye  his  answer  at  the  present  meet- 
ing, and  intimated  that  he  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  call  from  the  congregation  of 
Doke  Street.  The  connection  existing 
betwixt  Mr.  Crawford  and  the  South  con- 
gregation of  Sanquhar  was  therefore  dis- 
solved, and  extracts  crayed  by  the  com- 
missioners from  Duke  Street.  Mr.  Clark 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  church  vacant 
on  Sabbath  7th  instant,  and  Mr.  Wishart 
to  preside  as  moderator  of  session  during 
the  yacancy.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
secure  a  regular  supply  of  preachers,  to 
begin  on  the  second  Sabbath.  Next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  at  Ford 
on  the  26th  January,  when  Mr.  Wyyill  J. 
Thomson,  preacher,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  that  congregation.  Mr.  John 
Thomson  preached,  and  Mr.  J.  Ronaldson 
ordained  and  addressed  the  young  minister 
and  people. — ^The  presbytery  met  again 
on  2d  February— Rev.  George  Barlas,  mo- 
derator. Dr.  f  eddie,  in  accordance  with 
notice  given  at  last  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery, moved  that  the  following  over- 
ture be  transmitted  to  the  Synod : — 'That, 
when  the  report  of  the  Union  Committee 
shall  have  been  presented,  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  negotiating  bodies  are  not 
ripe  for  union  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
hope  of  that  event  must  for  some  time  be 
deferred,  the  Synod,  having  regard  to  the 
special  desirableness  of  a  speedy  union 
among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Eng- 
land, from  its  bearing  on  the  general  in- 
terests of  religion  and  the  advance  of 
Presbyterianism  in  that  part  of  the  empire, 
and  indirectly  on  the  prosperity  of  religion 
in  Scotland  also,  shall  take  immediate 
measures  to  facilitate  the  union  of  the 
part  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England  with  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church;  shall,  with  that  view,  authorize 
the  English  Synod  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  along  with  the  Union  Com- 
mittee, to  prosecute  negotiations  with 
the  English  Presbyterian  brethren;  and 
should  these  negotiations  reach  a  favour- 
able issue,  and  all  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  be  approved  of  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  shall  erect  the 


English  Synod  into  a  Synod  with  separate 
and  independent  jurisdiction,  but  with  re- 
lations to  the  United  Presbyterian  8yDod 
such  as  are  laid  down  under  the  ninth 
head  of  the  Union  Committee's  programme, 
in  order  to  the  consummation  of  a  union 
with  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod.' 
The  motion  was  secondea  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son. Mr.  Gemmell,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gardiner,  moved,  '  that  it  is  inexpedient, 
in  present  circumstances,  to  transmit  ths 
overture.'  A  vote  was  taken.  The  over- 
ture was  adopted  by  19  to  13.  Mr.  Nicol 
of  Aberlady  protested  and  appealed  to 
the  Synod  against  the  decision  of  the 
presbytery ;  and  Mr.  Gemmell  and  Mr. 
Gardiner-  dissented  from  the  decisioo. 
The  clerk  read  a  petition  from  the  cod-i 
gregation  of  Slateford,  praying  for  t 
moderation  in  a  call  in  order  that  the 
vacancy  in  the  pastorate  of  that  chordi 
might  be  filled  up.  Commissioners  ap- 
peared in  support  of  the  petition,  and 
put  the  question  to  the  presbytery  at 
to  what  the  position  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
their  retired  minister,  would  be  in  the 
event  of  a  new  minister  being  placed 
over  them.  A  long  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Thomson 
as  nominal  pastor  of  Slateford  congrega- 
tion, would  retain  his  right  to  act  ai 
moderator  in  the  session,  though  retire<i 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
not  worshipping  with  the  congregation 
but  residing  in  Edinburgh.  The  discns 
sion  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolo 
tion  by  the  presbytery  agreeing  to  gran 
the  moderation,  with  the  following  ad 
dition  to  the  minute: — 'Mr.  Thomsoi 
having  spontaneously  declared  that,  whU 
willing  to  render  any  future  services  to  tb 
congregation  which  may  be  amicably  ai 
ranged  between  him  and  the  minister  t 
be  hereafter  called,  he  will  not  insist  o 
performing  any  pastoral  function,  whethi 
in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  session,  unless  it  \ 
desired  by,  and  be  acceptable  to,  the  futni 
minister,  the  session,  and  the  congregatioi 
Mr.  Croom  gave  in  a  report  of  the  moder 
tion  in  Momingside ;  and  the  call,  whit 
was  addressed  to  the  Rey.  Dr.  King,  Lo: 
don,  was  laid  on  the  table  along  with 
paper  of  adherence.  The  call  was  si 
tained,  and  the  usual  steps  directed  to 
taken. 

Falkirk, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  t 
2d  February — the  Rev.  Peter  Rntherfoi 
moderator.  The  clerk  read  a  circu' 
from  tlie  Committee  of  Synod  In  rege 
to  revising  the  List  of  Occaaional  Sup] 
of  Preachers.  Presbytery  inatrncted  1 
clerk  to  intimate  to  said  committee — 
That  no  person  be  put  on  the  List 
Occasional  Supply  unless  certified  to 
in  foil  communion  with  one  of  the  ci 
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.Tf^atioos  of  the  bodj ;  (2)  That  no  per- 
son be  pat  on  said  list  noless  recommended 
!ir  ooe  of  the  piesbjieries  of  the  church, 
::it  other  presbjteries  to  be  previous! j 
^formed  of  each  recommendation.    Mr. 
Alexander  McDonald,  student,  was  exa- 
mined bj  written  pspers  on  Latin,  Hebrew, 
iad  Hagenbach.    His  examinations  were 
curdialij  aoatained.    The  clerk  read  qir- 
'-ahrs  from   the  Home  Secretary,  anent 
lounediate  arrangements  for  stipend  ang- 
DCDtation  to  the  supplemented  congrega- 
uooL    After  inquiry  and  correspondence 
br  the  clerk,  it  was  found  that  these  con* 
j^re^Atioos  had  fulfilled  their  agreement, 
icd  had  paid  the  stipulated  sums  to  their 
zniners  dnring  the  past  year.    Farther, 
ii  there  is  no  alteration  of  circumstances 
jr  ibe  coming  jear,  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  recommend  them  to  the  kind  considera- 
U0&  of  the  Home  Mission  Board.    The 
ymhjterj  resamed  consideration  of  evan- 
gibts  and  erangelistic  work,  and  adopted 
tbe  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject : 
:  \)  tW  any  one  who  professes  his  readi- 
ng ia  «ct  as  an  evangelist  should  have 
■one  tmivorthy  attestation  of  character 
Aid  docsiae,  and  fitness  for  the  work ;  (2) 
Tkftt  evaofelistic  work  curried  on  in  any 
tiiiaiet  sbould  be  under  the  guidance  and 
eastrol  of  the  minister  or  of  a  local  com- 
DTtxce  formed   for  the  purpose,  said  mi- 
aiiter  or  committee  to  have  a  voice  in 
dHKaing  at  the  outset  the  agents  to  be 
esployed  in  the  work ;  (3)  That  members 
^  presbytery,  before  consenting  to  take 
?*n  in   any   evangelistic  work  in  other 
calities   than   their  own,  or  employing 
uj  agent  who  has  been  labouring  there, 
'biOQld  commnnicate  with  their   brother 
iBiJiisters  in  those  localities,  in  order  to 
iKcrtain  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
ij  the  work  and  its  agents  ;  (4)  As  to  the 
:r«iiiiug  or  procuring  of  agents,  and  many 
••.her  matters  of  moment  in  connection 
vith  this   work,   the  presbytery  do   not 
'Sem  it  necessary  to  devise  any  plan  or 
4kt  any  step   at  present,  inasmuch   as 
liie  whole  subject  is  under  consideration 
if  a  committee  of  Synod ;  and  it  is  to  be 
loped  that,  when  the  Synod  meets,  some 
Aoeral  measure  may  be  sanctioned,  in  the 
'•^nefits  of  which  the  whole  church  shall 
'Hare.     A  letter  was  read  from  James 
Watson,  Esq^  Linlithgow,  cordially  ac- 
vpting    his    appointment   by  the    px'es- 
Ttery  to  be  a  member  of   the    Home 
Mission   Board.     Kext  meeting  on   the 
%;b  April,  at  10  x.m. 

G/oa^v.— This  presbytery  met  on  9th 
itbniary — Bev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston, 
aoderator.  Mr.  R.  S.  Druromond  re- 
yarttd  bis  proceedings  as  moderator  in  a 
call  for  a  colleague  and  successor  to  Mr. 
M  Rae  of  Gorbals  Churchy    The  election, 


which  was  unanimous,  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Jackson,  minister  at  Colins- 
burgh;  and  the  call,  subscribed  by  202 
members,  with  papers  of  concurrence  sub- 
scribed by  65  ondinary  hearers,  having 
been  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  was  sus- 
tained. Mr.  Drummond  was  appointed  to 
accompanv  the  commissioners  in  prosecut- 
ing the  call  before  the  Presbytery  of  Kirk- 
caldy. Mr.  J.  A.  Johnston  reported  the  ac- 
ceptance by  Mr.  Crawford,  Sanquhar,  of  the 
call  addressed  to  him  by  the  congregation 
of  Duke  Street,  Glasgow ;  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's induction  at  Duke  Street  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  Thursday  25th 
February — Mr.  White  of  Pollockshaws  to 
preach,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  Glasgow,  to 
preside.  A  memorial  was  presented  from 
the  congregation  of  Rutherglen,  craving 
the  sanction  of  the  presbytery  to  a  proposal 
by  the  managers  of  that  congregation,  and 
consented  to  by  Mr.  Beckett,  their  minister, 
in  view  of  their  obtaining  a  colleague  to 
him.  After  some  discussion,  a  deputation 
consisting  of  four  ministers  and  four  elders 
was  appointed  to  meet  with  the  congrega- 
tion in  reference  to  this  proposal,  and  re- 
port to  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  Mr. 
David  Young,  moderator  pro  tern,  of  the 
session  of  Greyfriars,  Glasgow,  presented 
a  petition  from  the  congregation  there, 
craving  a  moderation  in  a  call.  It  was 
stated  that  the  members  on  the  roll  num- 
bered 800,  and  the  congregation  was  pre- 
pared to  give  £500  of  stipend,  £20  for 
sacramental  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
The  presbytery  fixed  Monday  the  22d 
current,  at  seven  o*clock,  to  moderate  in  a 
call,  Mr.  Young  to  preside.  A  communi- 
cation was  read  from  the  congregation  of 
Craigs,  Dnntocher,  requesting  that  a  com- 
mittee of  presbytery  be  appointed  to  advise 
with  them  in  their  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  presbytery  granted  this  request,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Wood  of  Campsie,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr. 
Jeffrey,  Dr.  M'Ewen,  Mr.  D.  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  Melvin,  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed. 

Kelso, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  16th 
February— the  Rev.  D.  rL  Miller,  mode- 
rator. Eleven  ministers  and  three  elders 
were  present.  Mr.  David  E.  Lewis,  mis- 
sionary student  from  Biafra,  South  Africa, 
was  introduced  to  the  meeting.  Messrs. 
Berry  and  Kirkup,  students,  were  formally 
transferred  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh. To  the  latter  was  prescribed  the 
subject  of  a  homily,  along  with  the  usual 
topics  of  examination.  Mr.  Jarvie,  as 
convener  of  the  Comtaiittee  on  Statistics, 
submitted  the  following  digest,  which  was 
received  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
thanks  were  given  to  the  committee: — 
'  The  membership  of  the  ten  churches  is 
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3604 — a  decrease  of  6  members  as  com- 
pared with  1867  ;  an  average  of  360  in 
each.  The  accessions  have  been  448,  as 
compared  with  399  in  the  previous  year — 
an  increase  of  49.  The  removals  reported 
are  405,  as  compared  with  420  in  1867, 
being  fewer  by  15.  The  accessions  being 
49  more,  and  the  removals  15  less,  than  last 
year,  the  membership  ought  to  have  been 
64  higher  but  for  omissions.  The  gains 
have  exceeded  the  losses  in  seven  con- 
gregations ;  the  losses  have  exceeded  the 
gains  in  three.  The  number  of  elders  is 
79,  a  decrease  of  4,  ranging  from  S  to- 18 
in  each  session.  The  baptisms  have  been 
190,  of  which  2  were  adoUs;  last  year 
they  numbered  only  153.  showing  an  in- 
crease of  37.  The  Sabbath  schools  are 
14,  the  same  as  last  year;  the  teachers 
84,  an  increase  of  8 ;  the  scholars  645,  an 
increase  of  68.  The  advanced  classes, 
taught  by  ministers,  are  1 1 ;  the  attend- 
ance 240,  a  decrease  in  pupils  of  18.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  9  libraries  is  6292, 
a  decrease  of  29  volumes.  The  prayer- 
meetings  are  11,  of  which  5  are  weekly,  1 
fortnightly,  and  5  monthly^  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  709— an  increase  of  5. 
The  income  for  congregational  purposes 
is  £2611,  88.  2^d.,  being  an  increase  of 
£41,  9s.  6d. ;  the  income  for  missionary 
and  benevolent  purposes  is  £728,  17s.  3d., 
being  an  increase  of  £15,  Us.  II jd. — 
total  income,  £3340,  58.  5^d. ;  being  an 
increase,  for  all  purposes,  of  £57,  Is. 
5}d.  The  total  average  contribution  per 
member  is  18s.  64d.,  in  the  proportion  of 
14s.  5fd.  for  congregational,  and  48.  Ojd. 
for  missipnary  and  benevolent  purposes; 
being,  on  the  former,  an  increase  of  2}d., 
and,  on  the  latter,  of  3^d.  per  mem- 
ber.' After  a  lengthened  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  to  reserve  till  next  meeting 
its  further  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
annual  conversation  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion within  the  congregations  of  the 
bounds.  A  communication  from  the 
Home  Secretary  on  stipend  augmentation 
was  read.  It  was  found  that  the  supple- 
mented churches  had  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions undertaken  by  them  ;  and,  on  a 
review  of  their  present  circumstances,  it 
was  agreed  to  recommend  the  continuance 
of  the  supplements  whereby  all  the  sti- 
pends are  raised  to  £150^  besides  manse. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  convener  of 
committee  on  the  revision  of  the  list  of 
ministers  and  preachers  occasionally  sup- 
plying pulpits.  The  presbytery  called  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  case  of 
two  preachers,  residents  within  the  bounds, 
whose  connection  with  any  particular  con- 
gregation was  uncertain,  and  to  that  of  an- 
other, who  was  eligible  for  occasional  sup- 
ply, but  who  did  not  crave  to  be  placed  upon 


the  list.  Agreeably  to  notice,  Mr.  Giffen 
moved  as  follows:  *That  the  charge  for 
presbytery  dues  be  made  upon  the  stipend 
paid  by  the  congregation,  and  that  the 
rate  be  as  follows :  A  minimum  charge  of 
13s.  6d.,  with  an  increase  of  6d.  for  every 
£10  of  stipend  above  £100.  In  the  case 
of  collegiate  charges,  the  charge  to  be 
made  on  the  larger  stipend.'  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jarvie,  and  adopted 
in  preference  to  a  motion  that  the  Hystem 
of  charging  upon  membership  be  retained. 
Next  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  third 
Tuesday  of  April. 

Kiimamock, — This  presbytery  met  on  9ih 
February,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Rev. 
William  Orr,  moderator  pro  tern.  Read 
quarterly  report  from  the  Holm  congrega- 
tion, Kilmarnock,  and  agreed  to  transmit 
it  with  approval  to  the  Home  Board.  Mr 
Bicket  completed  bis  trials  for  licence  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  and  was 
accordinglv  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  Read  circulars  from  the  Home 
Board  in  reference  to  the  augmentation 
of  stipends,  reminding  the  presbytery  of 
the  arrangements  made  with  the  supple- 
mented congregations  within  their  bounds 
for  the  current  year,  and  requesting  the 
presbytery  to  report  to  them  whether  those 
congregations  have  fulfilled  their  engage- 
ments. The  clerk  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire accordinglv.  A  report  was  given  in 
as  to  the  special  effort  made  throughout 
the  presbvtery  in  aid  of  the  Augmenta- 
tion fund  during  the  past  year,  when  it 
was  found  that  about  £80  was  raised.  1  he 
hope  was  expressed  that  £100  would  be 
raised  during  the  current  year.  Notice 
was  given  that  Mr.  Kirkwood  would  read 
a  paper  at  next  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Sabbath  schools.  Attention  was  called  to 
an  article  which  had  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  the  United  Pretbyterian  Moga- 
zincj  entitled  *•  Christmas  Eve  in  a  Presby. 
terian  Church.'  The  presbytery  agreed.  In 
the  first  instance,  to  record  their  complaint 
of  the  irregularity  of  publishing  such  an 
article  in  reference  to  proceedings  which 
had  taken  place  within  their  bounds  since 
their  last  meeting,  and  their  sense  of  the 
injustice  thereby  done  to  themselves  and 
to  their  brother,  Dr.  Robertson,  who  is  the 
person  brought  under  notice.  Instructed 
the  clerk  to  communicate  this  decision  to 
the  editor  of  the  Magazine,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  furnish  the  presbytery  with 
the  name  of  the  contributor.  Dr.  Ilobert- 
•  son  then  made  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  meeting  in  question  ;  and  the  presby- 
tery agreed  that,  having  heard  Dr.  Kobert- 
Bon's  explanations,  they  hereby  record  their 
satisfaction  with  his  answer  to.  the  charges 
irregularly  brought  against  him  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  formerly  referred  to, 
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lod  deeUre  that  there  it  no  reason  why 
rhej  should  proceed  further  in  the  matter. 
Xext  meeting  of  presbjterj  to  be  held  on 
iti  }>f>cond  Taesdaj  of  April. 

Kirkaddy,  —  This   presbjterj  met    nt 
Urn  on  the  Sd  of  February — the  Rev. 
&  D.  Brownlee,  moderator.     The  Rev. 
Mr.  Houton  intimated  that  his  colleague, 
ibe  Rer.  William  Adair  Pettigrew,  bad 
^e<m  remored  bj  death  on  the  Slst  of 
December  last,  when  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  record  their  deep  sorrow  over  the  loss 
toej  bad  sustained  in  Mr.  Pettigrew*8  re- 
moral,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
i^e  Tas  held.    The  presbytery  agreed  also 
:3  express  their  sympathy  with  Mr.  Petti- 
Tsv's  family  and   the  congregation  of 
Drsart;  and  bis  name  was  removed  from 
'^^i  FoU,  after  prayer  led  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
ifie  prcfbytery  then  proceeded  with  the 
uiiQil  mijsjonaiy  service,  which  was  begun 
»itli  prarer  by  Mr.  Brown.    The  modera- 
^giTe  tn  address  on  missions,  for  which 
t^RceiTedthe  thanks  of  the  presbytery, 
^tWaerrice  was  closed  with  prayer  by 
)k.TtSiain  Mnrray.    An  extract  minute 
^(WPwbytery  of  Melrose  was  read, 
^  v^  it   appeared   that  the  Rev. 
Juici  Pidaoe  had  accepted  the  call  ad- 
<^'**>h'  to  him  by   the  congregation  of 
^iiiiEland,  and  had  consequently  been 
^^^  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
n'sirregation  of  Hawick.    Appointed  Mr. 
PirUae'i  induction  to  take  place  at  Burnt- 
i^Bdon  the  16th  of  Febmary^the  Rev. 
kites  Scott  to  preach,  the  Rev.  A.  Alison 
'''  iii'ioct  and  address  the  minister,  and  the 
^*-  J.  C.  Jackson  to  address  the  con- 
ation.. Mr.  Houston  reported  that  he 
^  moderated  in   a  call  at  Kinghorn, 
vbich  had  been  given  unanimously  to  Mr. 
^mes  Jenkins,  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
^r.  Hooston*s  conduct  was  approved  of, 
>Qd  the  call  sustained.    Trials  for  ordina- 
|H)o  vere  also  appointed  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
'3  the  event  of  his  accepting  the  call. 
Isqcir^  having  been  made  as  to  the  pay- 
^r\t  of  the  rate  to  the  Synod  Fund,  it  was 
■'^and  that,  with  one  exception,  the  rate 
^^  been  paid  by  all  the  congregations  in 
iBe  presbytery.    In  reply  to  a  commnnica- 
iioo  from  Dr.  Ogilvie,  it  was  agreed  to 
^ye  the  required  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Distribntion.    A  communication 
^  read  from  the  Home  Secretary  regard- 
H  the  supplemented  congregations  in  the 
presbytery.    Agreed  to  recommend  that 
^ft  present  supplements  be  continned,  and 
to  state  that,  in  the  case  of  Largo,  a  new 
''^Dgement  was  deemed  desirable.      A 
?«ition  for  aid  was  presented  by  the  con- 
cation  of  Kinghorn,  which  the  presby- 
^  agreed  to  transmit  and  recommend. 
^^  pnsbytery  met  again  at  Burntisland 
on  the  Ifith  of  Febmary  for  the  induction 


of  the  Rev.  James  Parlane  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  that  congregation,  as  colleague 
and  successor  to  the  Rev.  I).  S.  Crawford. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Scott,  Alison,  and  Jack- 
son officiated  on  the  occasion. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  16th 
February — the  Rev.  Alexander  Banks, 
A.M.,  moderator.  Mr.  Peter  H.  Russell 
delivered  two  discourses,  which  were  sus- 
tained as  part  trials  for  licence.  Mr. 
Connor  having  craved  leave  to  withdraw 
the  petition  asking  advice  in  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  two  congregations  in 
Biggar,  on  the  ground  that  now  there  was 
the  prospect  of  an  amicable  settlement,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  allow  the  petition  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to  send 
notice  to  this  effect  to  the  session  of  Moat 
Park,  for  which  no  appearance  was  made. 
Read  application  from  Douglas  for  a  grant 
from  the  Synod's  Manse  Board.  Agreed 
to  transmit  and  strongly  recommend  said 
application  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Manse  Board.  Read  reports  from 
the  missionary  and  from  the  committee  of 
the  Camwath  Moor  Mission.  Received 
and  adopted  the  reports,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  committee's 
report,  which  expressed  the  desirableness 
of  administering  sealing  ordinances  to  the 
members  of  the  different  churches  who 
attended  the  services  at  Auchingray,  and 
instructed  the  committee  to  bring  up  a 
separate  report  as  to  the  prospect  of  con- 
gregating a  chnrch  at  that  place.  Mr. 
Sidey  wished  his  name  withdrawn  from 
the  committee.  Accepted  of  his  resigna- 
tion, and  appointed  in  his  stead  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson,  elder.  Next  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Sabbath  of  April,  at  10.30  a.m.  Closed 
with  the  benediction. 

Lancashire. — This  presbytery  met  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  on  the  9th 
of  February— the  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor, 
A.M.,  moderator  pro  tern.  Messrs.  Ro- 
bertson, McMillan,  and  Harden  appeared 
as  commissioners  from  Coupland  Street, 
Manchester,  to  present  a  petition  for  a 
moderation.  The  roll  of  259  members, 
duly  certified,  was  laid  on  the  table.  The 
congregation  had  agreed  to  give  a  stipend 
of  £400  a  year,  and  to  pay  the  usual  pres- 
bytery and  Synod  expenses.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Rev.  James  Towers,  it  was 
resolved  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Drysdale,  A.M., 
was  appointed  to  moderate  on  Wednesday 
the  3d  of  March.  The  Rev.  J.  Thompson 
reported  that  he  had  visited  Blackburn, 
according  to  appointment,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  ordained  Messrs.  William  An- 
derson, Samuel  Tumbnll,  and  Jared  Irvine 
to  the  office  of  the  eldership,  constituted 
the   session,  and   dispensed  the   Lord's 
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Sapper  to  the  congregation  on  Sabbath, 
the  8th  of  Februarj.  The  presbytery 
thanked  Mr.  Thompson  for  his  diligence 
in  this  basiness.  Read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ballen^,  convener  of  the  Synod's  Finance 
Committee,  stating  that  the  resolution  of 
the  presbyteiT  regarding  the  pajrments  to 
the  Synod's  General  Fund  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Synod  at  next  meeting.  The 
Rev.  J.  M.  M'Kerrow,  B.A.,  reported,  by 
letter,  that  he  had  preached  at  Wolyer- 
hampton  on  the  27th  of  January,  and 
presided  in  the  moderation  of  a  call,  when 
the  Rev.  John  James  of  Paris,  Canada, 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  congre- 
gation to  be  their  pastor.  The  Rev.  J. 
Thompson,  with  Messrs.  Graham  and 
Thomas,  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  prosecute  the  call,  and  presented  a 
petition,  prayine  the  presbytery  to  sus- 
tain the  call,  and  take  the  steps  necessary 
for  the  settlement  of  Mr.  James  in  Wol- 
verhampton. The  presbytery  approved 
the  moderator's  conduct,  and  sustained 
the  call ;  after  which  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  send  it  to  the  clerk  of  Mr. 
James's  presbytery  in  Canada,  inform  Mr. 
James  of  the  event,  and  ask  them  to  take 
steps  for  an  early  decision.  The  Rey.  H. 
T.  Howat  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Frazer  were 
appointed  the  presbytery's  Committee  on 
Statistics — Mr.  Frazer,  convener.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  M*Kerrow  intimated  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  from  active  labour  in  Bruns- 
wick Street  Church,  Manchester;  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  presbytery  would 
arrange  for  the  disposal  of  this  matter  at 
next  meeting.  The  request  was  granted. 
The  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor  took  up  the  over- 
ture on  union  which  had  been  laid  by  Dr. 
Peddle  before  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  ; 
and  explained  that  Dr.  Peddie's  resolution 
had  been  so  materially  modified  that  he 
(Mr.  Taylor)  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
submit  the  motion  which  he  had  prepared. 
The  motion  is  this :  *  That  the  presbytery 
overture  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — ^That,  in  disposing  of  the  sub- 
ject brought  up  in  the  overture  from  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery,  the  Synod  take  into 
consideration  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  English  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober last,  as  also  the  report  given  by 
any  committee  appointed  by  the  English 
Synod  to  confer  with  the  Special  Union 
Committee  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church.'  He  simply  read  the  motion, 
and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
tery. After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  subject  should  be  postponed  till 
after  the  conference  of  the  Union  Com- 
mittees, to  be  held  in  Liverpool  on  the 
16th  February.  A  memorial  on  the  same 
subject  was  presented  from  Coupland  Street 
session,  Manchester.    This  also  was  post- 


poned till  next  meeting.  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Grant,  John  Mitchell,  J.  W.  Hindsbaw, 
and  John  Muir  appeared  as  a  deputation 
from  Pendleton,  Manchester,  and  pre- 
sented a  petition,  signed  by  65  persons, 
praying  for  supply  of  sermon  in  a  hall 
which  they  had  purchased  in  Eller  Street, 
Pendleton,  with  the  view  of  opening  a  sta- 
tion and  forming  a  congregation  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation  all  addressed  the 
court  in  support  of  their  petition.  After 
careful  consideration,  it  was  decided  that 
notice  of  the  petition  be  sent  to  the 
sessions  of  our  two  churches  in  Man- 
chester, with  certification  that  if  no  valid 
objection  be  offered  by  these  sessions  at 
next  meeting  of  presbytety,  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  will  be  granted.  Next  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  in  Coupland  Street 
Church,  Manchester,  on  the  second  Toes- 
day  of  March. 

London, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
llth  January — the  Rev.  Robert  Camp- 
bell, moderator  sro  /em.  In  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Edmona  from  indisposition,  the 
Rev.  James  Allison  was  appointed  to  act 
as  interim  clerk.  A  petition  from  the 
congregation  of  Aldershott  was  tabled, 
with  request  for  its  transmission  to  the 
Home  Mission  Committee,  stating  that 
they  had  only  of  late  discoyered  that  i 
debt  of  X770  still  rests  on  the  charcb 
property,  the  interest  of  which  they  feel 
themselves  at  present  unable  to  pay,  and 
requesting  help  to  reduce  the  amount  to 
a  more  manageable  sum.  It  was  agreed 
to  transmit  the  petition,  with  recommenda- 
tion to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Board.  On  application  by  the  Rev.  James 
Ker,  authority  was  granted  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  congregational  meeting  for  the 
appointment  of  trustees  to  whom  might 
be  transferred  the  site  purchased  for  the 
church,  for  the  building  of  which  plans 
and  estimates  had  been  prepared,  and  a 
tender  accepted.  A  special  meeting  of 
presbytery  at  Leicester,  on  occasion  of 
laying  the  memorial  stone,  was  also  re- 
quested and  agreed  on.  A  commonica- 
tion  from  the  Rev.  James  Inglis,  convener 
of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Sabbath 
schools,  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
presbytery  to  the  necessity  for  extending 
Sabbath  -  school  agency  throughout  the 
land,  was  taken  under  consideration.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  was  deeply  felt, 
and  it  was  agreed  that,  when  the  report 
on  statistics  for  1868  should  be  presented, 
the  whole  matter  should  be  brought  under 
review.  The  treasurer's  report  was  pre- 
sented and  audited  ;  and  on  motion  made 
and  seconded,  the  clerk's  allowance  was, 
for  this  year,  increased  to  £\by  and  he  was 
authorized  to  make  some  charge  for  special 
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wo»  that  might  he  thrown  on  him  from 
time  to  time. — The  presbyterj  met  again 
oa  Monday  the  8th  February — the  Rev. 
Robert  BiJgamie,  moderator.  The  Key. 
Henry  Miller  of  CarlUle  being  present, 
«-ms  inTited  to  correspond.  The  clerk 
reported  that  he  had,  on  the  previous 
week,  receired  notice  from  the  clerk  of 
the  Preabyterj  of  Edinburgh  that  a  una- 
aimoos  call  from  the  congregation  of 
Momingside  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Ker.  Dr.  King  of  Westbonme,  and  had 
been  dnlj  austained  by  the  Edinbargh 
Presbytery.  He  further  stated  that,  har- 
log  had  the  call  with  relative  documents 
fonrarded  to  him,  be  had  taken  the  steps 
prescribed  by  the  rules  to  inform  parties 
in  the  case — had  lodged  one  copy  of  the 
ressoDS  of  translation  with  Dr.  King,  and 
Another  with  the  session  of  Westbonme 
for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  whom  he 
had  invited  to  meet  on  the  evening  of 
Monday  the  1 5th,  to  take  what  action 
ihould  appear  proper  to  represent  their 
mtecetts.  The  call,  with  copy  of  reasons 
aftnsalation  for  the  presbytery's  use,  was 
wjm  laid  on  the  table.  The  presbytery, 
beJieviB;  an  early  issue  of  this  case  to  be 
desBiMe  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  agreed 
ihtt  s  meeting  of  the  court  should  be  held 
/a  Qxendon  on  the  23d  inst.,  at  four  p.m., 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  call  into 
I>r,  King's  hands,  hearing  commissioners, 
if  present,  and  giving  Dr.  King  an  oppor- 
tsnity,  if  prepared,  to  intimate  his  deci- 
lion.  Dr.  Edmond  gave  notice  that  at 
sext  ordinary  meeting  he  would  move 
the  adoption  of  an  overture  to  the  general 
Synod  to  meet  in  May  next,  to  the  effect 
that,  should  it  appear,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  Union  Committee's  report,  that 
indefinite  or  protracted  delay  is  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  consummation  of 
generml  union  between  the  four  negotiat- 
ing churches,  the  Synod  shall  take  steps 
for  opening  special  negotiations  with  the 
Eo^ish  Presbyterian  Courch,  with  a  view 
to  early  union  with  that  body  on  the  basis 
indicated  in  the  resolutions  agreed  on  at 
the  joint  conference  in  October  last,  and 
accepted  by  the  English  Synod,  then  in 
leasion. 

Newcastle,  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
the  2d  February — the  Rev.  M.  Kinnaird, 
moderator.  An  extract  minute  of  the 
Home  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
was  read,  intimating  a  grant  of  £480  from 
the  Loan  Fond  to  Union  Church,  Snnder- 
Und,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  new  place 
of  worship.  The  Rev.  W.  Lander,  on 
account  of  increased  failure  in  his  eye- 
sight, tabled  his  resignation  of  his  minis- 
terial charge  at  Blackhill.  It  was  agreed 
to  express  deep  sympathy  with  Mr.  Lau- 
der in  his  a£9iction,  and  to  appoint  the 


Rev.  W.  Fisken  to  preach  at  Blackhill  on 
Sabbath  next,  and  bring  the  matter  before 
the  congregation.    A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Rome,  resigning,  on  account 
of  discouragement,  his  ministerial  charge 
at  Hull.    Resolutions  were  also  read  from 
the  congregation,  stating  that  they  had 
agreed  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  resignation.    After  delibera- 
tion, it  was  decided,  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  moderator,  to  accept  the  resignation 
at  once.     The  connection  sabsisting  be- 
tween Mr.  Rome  and  the  congregation  of 
Hull  was  accordingly  dissolved,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  Stewart  was  appointed  to  preach 
there  on  Sabbath  next,  and  declare  the 
charge  yacant,  and,  along  with  the  Bey. 
D.  Wilson,  to  meet  with  the  congregation 
on  Tuesday  the  9th  instant.    The  lUy.  J. 
Young  gave  notice,  for  next  meeting,  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Synod,  praying  that  reve- 
rend court  to  take  no  step  to  effect  such 
a  division  of  our  church  as  the  finding  of 
the  Union  Committee  on  the  ninth  head  of 
programme  contemplates,  until  the  consent 
of  the  presbyteries,  sessions,  and  congrega- 
tions in  England  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
whole  question  has  been  submitted  to  the 
entire  church.    Mr.  T.  Toung  gave  notice, 
that  at  next  meeting  he  would  move,  *That 
the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod,  that 
where  sessions  cannot  get  one  of  their 
number  to  attend  the  meetings  of  presby- 
tery and  Synod,  it  be  imperative  on  such 
sessions  to  appoint  an  elder  belonging  to 
some  other  congregation  who  will  engage 
to  attend.'   The  case  of  several  of  the  sup- 
plemented congregations  was  considered, 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  communi- 
cate the  opinion  of  the  presbytery  con- 
cerning each  to  the  Home  Secretary.    The 
Convener  of  the  Mission  Committee  in- 
timated that  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Edgerley,  of 
Old  Calabar,  had  held  a  series  of  meetings 
in  the    district  with   gratifying    success. 
Mr.  Edgerley  being  present,  was  invited  to 
correspond,  and  received  a  most  cordial 
welcome  from  the  members  of  presbytery. 
PerM.— This  presbytery  met  at  Kinkell 
on  the  1 9th  January.     Circulars  of  the 
Stipend  Augmentation  Committee  were 
read  anent   supplemented   congregations 
in  the  presbytery,  and  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  with  them   for  the  coming 
year.     These  circulars  were  remitted  to 
the    presbytery's   Stipend   Augmentation 
Committee,  with  the  view  of  its  aiding  the 
presbytery  to  answer  them  at  next  meet- 
ing.    A  petition  for  a  moderation  from 
Pitrodie  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
commisbioners  were  heard  in  support  of 
it.    It  was  agreed  to  intimate  the  reception 
of  this  petition  to  the  Home  Committee. 
The  ordination  of  Mr.  Duthie  was  then 
proceeded  with.    Mr.  Scott  preached ;  the 
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clerk  narrRted  the  steps  of  procedure  re- 
garding the  call ;  Mr.  Henderson  put  the 
questions  of  formula,  oflfered  the  ordination 
nrayer,  and  addressed  Mr.  Dntbie ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Miller  addressed  the  con- 
gregation. In  the  evening  a  soiree  was 
held  in  the  church.  Dr.  Marshall  pre- 
sided; and  addresses  were  given  by  several 
members  of  the  presbytery,  and  by  Mr. 
Turner,  Craigdam,  and  Mr.  Miller,  Falkirk. 
The  attendance  both  at  the  ordination 
fiervices  and  at'  the  soiree  was  good,  and 
Mr.  Dnthie's  settlement  seems  to  be  alto- 
gether a  happy  and  auspicious  one. — ^This 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  9th  February. 
Mr.  Orr  was  chosen  moderator  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  The  Home  Com- 
mittee's answer  in  regard  to  the  Pitrodie 
petition  was  read,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  was 
appointed  to  moderate  in  a  call  there  on 
the  23d  of  January.  The  transference 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  of  Mr. 
John  Meiklejohn,  student  in  divinity  of 
the  second  year,  was  received.  A  circular 
anent  the  revision  of  the  Occasional  Sup- 
ply List  was  read,  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  answer  it.  The  presbytery's 
Stipend  Augmentation  Committee  reported 
on  the  circulars,  of  which  in  last  minutes  ; 
and  their  report  was  generally  adopted. 
Mr.  Scott  drew  attention  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  holding  a  conference  on  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  congregations  of  the 
presbytery,  to  which  all  the  elders  within 
the  bounas  should  be  invited.  After  de- 
liberation, it  was  agreed  that  this  matter 
lie  over  for  further  consideration  at  next 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  the  16th  of 
March. 

Stirlivg. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  of  February — Rev.  W.  Huie,  Bridge 
of  Teith,  moderator.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Augmentation  Scheme 
was  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  £150 
had  been  raised  by  the  congregations  on 
behalf  of  this  important  scheme,  and  seve- 
ral churches  had  not  yet  completed  their 
contributions.  According  to  the  new  rule, 
the  question  was  put  as  to  the  payment  in 
full  of  stipend  by  the  congregations,  when 
it  was  reported  that  Bucklyvie  had  not 
paid  up  its  full  stipend,  but  that  Mr. 
Berry  expected  it  would  soon  be  paid  to 
him.  The  congregation  of  Tillicoultry  re- 
quested sick  supply  from  the  presbytery, 
owing  to  the  long-continued  indisposition 
of  their  minister,  the  Rev.  George  Hunter. 
Supply  was  accordingly  granted  till  the 
second  Sabbath  of  April ;  and  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  have  it  ruled  that  con- 
gregations receiving  sick  supply  in  future, 
pay  the  travelling  charges  of  the  ministers 
sent  to  preach  to  them.  The  moderator  and 
Mr.  Blair  made  their  report  of  their  visit 
to  James  M'Laren,  the  Synod's  catechist 


at  Callander,'to  the  effect  that  Mr.  McLaren 
had  been  disabled  from  duty  for  about  three 
years,  that  he  is  now  in  very  ill  health, 
that  hitherto  he  has  received  his  full  salary 
of  £50  per  annum,  that  his  outward  com- 
forts seem  to  be  very  badly  attended  to, 
and  that  although  Mr.  M'Laren  be  of 
opinion  that  a  successor  should  be  ap- 
pointed, the  committee's  inquiries  do  not 
justify  such  a  recommendation  to  the  pres- 
bytery.  It  was  agreed  to,  after  discussion, 
to  recommend  to  the  Home  Mission  Board 
that  Mr.  M'Laren  have  £30  of  retiring  aU 
lowance,  that  this  snm  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presbytery  for  Mr.  McLaren's 
benefit,  and  that  no  successor  be  appointed 
as  catechist.    The  clerk  intimated  that  he 
had  implemented  the  Synod's  rule  anent 
students'  preaching,  and  had  provided  a 

*  printed  table  of  regulations,  which  was 
forthwith  hung  up  in  Yiewfield  Presbytery 
Hall.  Mr.  Gkorge  Drysdale  and  Mr.  J. 
Drummond  delivered  discourses,  which 
were  highly  commended  by  the  presby- 
tery,  and  sustained. 

CALLS  MODERATED. 

Moffat, — Mr.  Matthew  Galbraith,  M.A., 
preacher,  called  on  the  Ist  February. 

Edinburgh,  Momingnde, — ^The  Rev.  Dr. 
King,  Westbonme,  London,  called  on  Ist 
February. 

^igPi  Gretna.-^Mr,  Thomas  Weather- 
stone,  preacher,  called  on  the  8th  February. 

Ghsgow,  GcrhaU, — Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson, 
Colinsburgh,  called  to  be  colleague  and 
successor  to  the  Rev.  David  M%ae,  on 
27th  JannaiT. 

Glasgow,  Grejffnars. — Rev.  J.  Buchanan, 
Linlithgow,  called  on  the  22d  February. 

Siate/ord.—^The  Rev.  William  Thomson, 
Glasgow,  called  on  the  16th  February. 

OBDINATIOHS. 

Chirnside.  —  Mr,  William  Rutherford, 
preacher,  ordained  on  the  dd  February. 

Ford, — Mr.  Wy  vill  J.  Thomson,  preacher, 
ordained  on  the  26th  January. 

IVDrCTIONS. 

Burntisland, — Rev.  James  Parlane,  MA., 
late  of  Hawick,  inducted  on  16th  February, 
as  colleague  and  successor  of  the  Rev. 
David  Crawford. 

Glasgow,  Duke  Street,'^'Siey.  Matthew 
Crawford,  late  of  Sanquhar,  inducted  on 
25th  February. 

PROBATIOKBB  LICBK8ED. 

•  By  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  Mr. 
Bicket,  on  the  9th  February. 

DEMISBIOH. 

Ret.  J.  L.  Rome,  demitt«d  the  charge  ot 
the  congregation  of  Hall  on  the  2d  Feb. 
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HOirOBA&T  DEGSBS.  OBITUAST. 

Tbe  Senatus  Academicns  of  the  Uniyer-  Died  at  the  U.  P.  Manse,  Craigs,  Old 

ncT  of  Glajigow  have  conferred  the  degree  Kilpatrick,  6th  January,  the  Bey.  Robert 

of  Doctor  in  Diyinitj  on  the  Rey.  William  Mitchell,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and 

Robertson,  Irrine.  '  20th  of  his  ministry. 


3HnntIili{  Ettrn2)ttit 

THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 

Ik  tbe  Qneen^s  Speech  at  the  openiDg  of  Parliament,  the  Irish  Church  was  referred 
to  in  these  terms : — '  The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Ireland  will  be  brought  under 
TOOT  coDBideration  at  a  very  early  date,  and  the  legislation  which  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  their  final  adjustment  will  make  the  largest  demands  upon  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament.  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  you  will  bear 
a  careful  regard  to  every  legitimate  interest  which  it  may  involve,  and  that  you 
▼ill  be  governed  by  the  constant  aim  to  promote  the  welfare  of  religion  through 
the  principles  of  equal  justice,  to  secure  the  action  of  the  undivided  feeling  and 
npinion  of  Ireland  on  the  side  of  loyalty  and  law,  to  efface  the  memory  of  former 
ODQtentions,  and  to  cherish  the  sympathies  of  an  affectionate  people.' 

Affloog  the  notices  of  motions  already  given  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is 
OK  QQ  the  same  subject  which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  is  to  the 
elect—*  That  on  the  Ist  of  March  Mr.  Gladstone  will  move  that  the  Acts  relating 
to  tjbe  Established  Church  in  Ireland  and  the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  the  resolu- 
tiewof  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Church,  be  read 
it  tbt  table,  and  that  the  House  go  into  committee  to  consider  them.*    We  have 
ihra  reason  to  believe,  that  ere  the  present  number  of  our  Magazine  will  be  in  the 
jiands  of  many  of  our  readers,  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  we  have  been  kept  so  long, 
in  r^ard  to  the  manner  in  which  Government  purposes  to  carry  out  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  will  be  at  an  end ;  but,  as  tbe 
date  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  is  to  be  brought  forward  precludes  our 
giting  an  opinion  this  month  on  the  Government  plan,  we  must  rest  satisfied,  in 
the  meantime,  with  noticing  some  of  the  schemes  of  disestablishment  that  have 
been  proposed  by  parties  who  may  be  considered  to  have  influence  in  the  country, 
and  whose  views  may  go  some  length  in  affecting  the  decision  of  Parliament. 
Among  these,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Lord  John  RusseU, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  and  which  may  be  summarized 
in  bis  Lordship's  own  words : — 

*  1.  That  at  a  certain  date  to  be  named — say  March  1870 — ^tbe  Established  Church 
of  Ireland  shall  cease  to  exist  as  an  Establishment,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  per- 
sonal interests,  and  to  all  individual  rights  of  property. 

'  2.  That,  in  the  interval,  the  Irish  Church  should,  by  means  of  a  convocation,  or 
rach  other  mode  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable,  frame  a  scheme  for  its  organiza- 
tion as  a  Free  Church. 

*8.  That  to  this  Free  Church  should  be  assigned  such  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  as  may  have  been  chiefly  built  by  voluntary  Protestant  contributions,  and 
rach  lands  and  glebes  as  the  present  Established  Church  may  produce  equitable 
claims  to  retain. 

*  4.  That  to  the  cathedrals,  churches,  lands,  and  glebes  Jihus  retained,  should  be 
added  a  sum  to  be  derived  from  the  church  lands  and  rent-charges,  the  amount  of 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  Parliament. 

*  5.  That  property  equal  in  amount  to  that  retained  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ire- 
land for  purposes  to  be  defined  by  Parliament,  to  be  administered,  in  the  case  of 
the  Presbyterians,  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Honum  Catholics,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Board  of  Charitable  Be- 
quests, already  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  numbers  enlarged — ^say  to 
15  or  26. 
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tian  point  of  view.  The  conyersion  of 
Lord  Haddo  was  as  sudden  as  that  of 
the  famous  Colonel  Gardiner,  although  it 
was  not  preceded,  as  in  his  case,  hy  an 
irreligioas  and  vicious  life;  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  course  of  admirable  de- 
votedness  and  consistency.  Young  Gor- 
don was  perhaps  a  still  more  remark- 
able man  than  his  father.  Distinguished 
for  beauty  of  external  form,  for  physical 
strength,  daring,  and  pre-eminence  in  all 
manly  sports,  he  combined  with  these  qua- 
lities a  natural  purity,  truthfulness,  and 
amiableness  of  disposition,  and  fine  mental 


powers,  which  rendered  him  the  idol  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-students.  Along  with 
these  claims  to  distinction,  his  piety  was 
most  deep,  unaffected,  and  impressive.  A 
few  extracts  from  his  letters  to  companions 
are  given,  which  show  in  a  very  striking 
manner  his  desire  to  do  spiritual  good. 
The  death  which  translated  this  young 
disciple  to  ImmanneFs  land  was  awfallv 
sudden,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  sorrow  throngh 
a  wide  circle.  The  town  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  so  well  known  and  beloved, 
was  in  the  deepest  mourning.  Our  com- 
mendation of  the  volume  is  unqualified. 


SiitilligBtttt.— EnM  ^iMhijbriatt  (C|tirrji. 


PRE8BTTERIAL  PROGBEDmOS. 

Arbroath.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Arbroath  on  the  9th  February — the  Rev. 
Robert  Johnstone,  moderator  pro  Um. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  student  of  the  second 
year,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  was  sus- 
tained. Read  a  letter  from  the  Foreign 
Mission  Secretary,  stating  that  Messrs. 
John  Traill  and  Wm.  Mitchell,  students 
of  the  fourth  year,  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  as  mis- 
sionaries to  India,  and  requesting  that 
they  be  taken  on  trial  for  licence  and 
ordination,  with  the  view  of  their  leaving 
this  country  in  autumn  next.  A  letter 
was  also  read  from  Mr.  Traill,  requesting 
that  subjects  of  trial  might  be  assigned 
him,  and  explaining  that  his  whole  time 
during  the  winter  had  been  devoted  to 
attendance  on  medical  classes  and  the 
study  of  the  Hindostanee  language,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  been  unable 
to  perform  the  exercises  required  in  the 
fourth  year's  examination.  Ue  also  stated 
that  he  was  to  attend  the  fifth  and  last 
session  of  the  Hall  in  August  next.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  take  Mr.  Traill  on 
trial  accordingly,  and  prescribed  subjects 
for  this  purpose,  with  the  view  of  his  re- 
ceiving licence  before  next  session  of  the 
Hall.  Thev  also  agreed  to  regard  the 
special  studies  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged during  the  winter  as,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  suitable  substitute  for  the 
fourth  year's  examination,  and  to  dispense 
with  it  as  requested.  A  memorial  was 
laid  on  the  table  from  the  session  of  Mill 
Street  congregation,  Montrose,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fast  -  days,  setting  forth  various 
reasons  anent  the  expediency  of  discon- 
tinuing them,  and  asking  the  presbytery 
to  express  its  judgment  in  the  matter, 
with  a  view  to  such  action  as  might  be 
competent,  and  which  might  be  thought 


conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  church. 
Agreed  that  the  memorial  lie  on  the  table 
till  next  meeting.  The  clerk  read  a  com- 
munication from  the  Synod's  Committee 
on  Sabbath  Schools,  calling  attention  to 
the  importance  of  extending  our  Sabbath- 
school  agency  throughout  the  country. 
A^eed  to  consider  the  subject  on  the 
bnnging  up  of  the  report  on  Congrega- 
tional Statistics.  Next  meeting  takes 
place  at  Brechin  on  the  6th  day  of  April. 
Banffshire,  —  This  presbytery  met  it 
Banff  on  the  26th  January— the  Ber. 
William  Simmers,  moderator.  The  clert 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Watson, 
declining  the  call  to  Findochty,  which  was 
set  aside ;  and  the  presbytery  express  their 
deep  sympathy  with  that  congregation  m 
their  present  circumstances.  The  ]^^' 
rator  was  appointed  to  dispense  the  Lord  s 
Supper  in  that  church  on  a  day  most  con- 
venient for  himself  and  them,  and  Mr. 
Green  to  assist.  The  Home  Mission  Con^ 
mlttee  have  granted  the  sum  of  £]^  r 
the  congregation  of  Cabrach,  to  aid  in 
supplying  ordinances  in  vacancy  to  tn 
term  of  April  Irt.  There  was  pre^eiit^ 
and  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvi^ 
with  regard  to  the  occasional  supplj^ »  *^ 
it  was  found  that  there  are  none  m  on 
bounds,  and  we  have  no  suggestions  w 
make  to  the  committee.  Arrangemenw 
were  made  concerning  supplement  oi  ^^ 
pends  for  the  current  year ;  and  as  *®^J  _ 
ministers  were  absent,  and  no  rewrns  . 
uished,  notice  was  to  be  given  to  *"J™'Lgjf 
to  congregations  not  represented  ^^^  j. 
presbytery  elders,  so  that  an  **  ^^j^. 
minute  may  be  sent  to  the  -^"fSLcnt 
tion  Committee  respecting  *^®.  -H^u-a. 
churches,  not  later  than  the  9***  *®for- 
ary.  Schedules  of  statistics  to  o®  / 
warded  to  the  convener  of  c^^f*"!;^ 
to  which  the  name  of  the  niodcrator 
added.    Bead  a  letter  from  the  sna^ 
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Botrd  ia  regard  to  the  manse  at  Banff, 
annooDcioff  that  a  depatation  from  that 
Board  had  been  appointed  to  risit  that 
coQgregttion,  and  to  report.  The  next 
mettiog  to  be  held,  Z>.k.,  at  Banff,  on 
Tae«ia7,9th  March,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Benpict—This  presbytery  met  on  the 
liih  of  Jaanary— the  Rev.  James  Har- 
rower,  moderator.     The  ReT.  James  Ker 
of  Leicester,  being  present,  was  invited  to 
correspood.     A  call  from  Ayton  West 
congregation  to  Mr.  William  Wilson  was 
sasuined,  and  subjects  of  trials  for  ordi- 
Darion  tsiigned  to    him.      Mr.  William 
Ratberford,  under  call  to  Chimside,  de- 
lircred  aU  his  trialB  with  approbation,  and 
bi)  ordination  was  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
MFebmsry.    A  petition  for  a  moderation 
from  Charch  Street,  Berwick,  was  granted ; 
tod  the  Rer.  James  M^Leish  was  appointed 
to  preach  and  preside  there  on  the  26th 
Jinuaiy.    A  petition  from  Norham  for  a 
moderation  was  granted  for  the  S6th  of 
Juoarj,  the  Rev.  John  Stark  to  preach 
ani  preside.    Mr.  Joseph  Scott  gave  an 
encoonf^ing  accoaut  of  mission  work  in 
Holj  Island,  and  laid  on  the  table  Mr. 
Uarviek'i  quarterly  report,  which  indi- 
cated frttifying  progress  in  the  mission 
o^xafions  under  nis  care.    The  clerk  inti- 
outed  that  he  hsid  appointed  sick  supply 
/or  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Glover. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
MoDtgomery,  intimating  that  he  has  fallen 
f^roiD  hu  protest  and  appeal. — ^The  presbv- 
terr  met  at  Chirnside  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
niaiy,  for  ordinary  business,  at  10  o'clock 
AJL—the  Rev.  James  Harrower,  modera- 
tor.  The  Revs.  James  Rodgers  of  Kelso, 
and  John  Rutherford  of  Aberdeen,  of  the 
United   Presbyterian    Church,   the  Rev. 
Messia.  Faprbaim  and  Spence  of  the  Free 
Charch,  and  Robert  Naismith  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  being  pre- 
ient,  were  invited  to  correspond.    A  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Church  Street, 
Berwick,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Crombie    Brown,  was   sustained ;    after 
«hich  Dr.  Brown  intimated  his  accept- 
ance of  it.    Appointed  the  presbytery  to 
Bteet  in  Berwick  for  the  induction  of  Dr. 
Broirn  on  Tuesday  the  2d  of  March— the 
Ber.  William  Rutherford  to  preach,  the 
Rer.  Peter  Meams  to  induct  and  give  the 
charge,  and  the  Rev.  William  Limont  to 
address  the  congregation.     A  call  from 
Norham,  addressed  to  Mr.  Archibald  Ble- 
^fxk,  was  snsuined,  and  trials  were  as- 
«in>ed  to  Mr.  Bleloch.     Mr.  Willi&m  Wil- 
^n,  under  call  to  Ayton,  delivered  all  his 
trlab  with  approbation,  and  his  ordination 
^u  fixed  for  3d  February— the  Rev.  Peter 
^^jvt  to  ordain  and  give  the  charge,  and 
(he  Be?.  Andrew  B.  ^bertson  to  address 
the  coDgr^ation.    The  clerk  reported  that 


Mr.  Glover's  health  is  now  so  far  restored 
as  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  pulpit  duties. 
The  presbytery  adjourned  to  the  church  at 
1 1.30  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Rutherford. 
The  Rev.  O.  H.  Dick  preached  from  2 
Cor.  i.  24 :  *  Not  that  we  have  dominion 
over  your  faith,'  etc. ;  the  Rev.  P.  Meams 
narrated  the  steps,  and  proposed  the  ques- 
tions of  the  formula;  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Montgomery  ordained  and  gave  the  charge 
to  the  young  minister;  and  the  Rev.  D. 
Taylor  addressed  the  congregation.  Mr. 
Rutherford  received  a  cordial  welcome  at 
the  close  of  the  service.  The  church  was 
extremely  crowded  during  the  impressive 
services,  and  the  settlement  promises  to  be 
a  very  happy  one. 

Cupar,  —  This  presbytery  met  in  the 
class-room  of  Bonnygate  Church,  on  tlio 
17  th  February — Mr.  David  Anderson,  mo- 
derator.   Mr.  Edwards,  student  of  divinity 
of  the  second  year,  was  examined,  and 
delivered  a  critical  exercise,   which  was 
approved    of.      At    twelve    o'clock,    the 
presbytery  entered  on  a  conference  on 
the  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds, 
in  terms  of  the  agreement  at  last  meet- 
ing.   Every  minister  connected  with  the 
presbytery  was   present,   and  there  was 
besides    an    encouraging   attendance    of 
elders  belonging  to  the  several  sessions. 
The    proceedings    were  opened    by    de- 
votional exercises,  led  by  the  moderator. 
Mr.   Rankine  then  delivered  an  address 
on  '*  our  work  and  our  weapons,*'  and  Mr. 
Berwick  followed  in  special  prayer  on  the 
proceedings.    A  free  and  confidential  con- 
versation was  entered  into,  in  which  the 
ministers  and  elders  took  part ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  record  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery  with  the  conference,  their  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  for  such  measures, 
and  their  earnest  desire  that  the  scheme 
entered  on  may  be  blessed.    A  committee 
was  also  appointed  for  making  arrange- 
ments with  the  view  of  uniting  all  the 
congregations  connected  with  the  pres- 
bytery.    Appointed  the  next  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  Wednes- 
day after  the  second  Sabbath  of  April, 
to  meet  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  students. 

Dumfries, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  February — the  Rev.  Qeorge  Barclay, 
moderator.  David  Paton,  &q.,  Alloa, 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  represent  the 
presbytery  at  the  Mission  Board.  Mr. 
James  Thomson,  student  of  the  first 
year,  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  Church 
History,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this 
presbytery.  The  clerk  reported  that  all 
the  necessary  papers  connected  with  a  call 
from  the  congiegation  of  Duke  Street, 
Glasgow,  address^  to  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Crawford,  Sanquhar,  had  been  transmitted 
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by  the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow, 
and  commissioners  appointed  by  both  con- 
gregations. There  appeared,  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Johnston  and  John  Burt,  commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation  of  Dnke 
Street,  and  the  Rev.  John  Clark  and  John 
Williamson,  commissioners  from  the  Sonth 
congregation,  Sanquhar.  Reasons  for  and 
against  the  translation  having  been  read, 
and  no  addititmal  information  desired  by  either 
party,  Mr.  Crawford,  on  being  called  on  by 
the  moderator,  said  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  give  his  answer  at  the  present  meet- 
ing, and  intimated  that  he  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  call  from  the  congregation  of 
Duke  Street.  The  connection  existing 
betwixt  Mr.  Crawford  and  the  South  con- 
gregation of  Sanquhar  was  therefore  dis- 
solved, and  extracts  craved  by  the  com- 
missioners from  Duke  Street.  Mr.  Clark 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  church  vacant 
on  Sabbath  7th  instant,  and  Mr.  Wishart 
to  preside  as  moderator  of  session  during 
the  vacancy.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
secure  a  regular  supply  of  preachers,  to 
begin  on  the  second  Sabbath.  Next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Dumfrieis  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbytery  met  at  Ford 
on  the  26th  January,  when  Mr.  Wyvill  J. 
Thomson,  preacher,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  that  congregation.  Mr.  John 
Thomson  preached,  and  Mr.  J.  Ronaldson 
ordained  and  addressed  the  young  minister 
and  people. — ^The  presbytery  met  again 
on  2d  February — Rev.  George  Barlas,  mo- 
derator. Dr.  Peddie,  in  accordance  with 
notice  given  at  last  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery,  moved  that  the  following  over- 
ture be  transmitted  to  the  Synod  : — 'That, 
when  the  report  of  the  Union  Committee 
shall  have  been  presented,  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  negotiating  bodies  are  not 
ripe  for  union  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
hope  of  that  event  must  for  some  time  be 
deferred,  the  Synod,  having  regard  to  the 
special  desirableness  of  a  speedy  union 
among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Eng- 
land, from  its  bearing  on  the  general  in- 
terests of  religion  and  the  advance  of 
Presby  terianism  in  that  part  of  the  empire, 
and  indirectly  on  the  prosperity  of  religion 
in  Scotland  also,  shall  take  immediate 
measures  to  facilitate  the  union  of  the 
part  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
m  England  with  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church;  shall,  with  that  view,  authorize 
the  English  Synod  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  along  with  the  Union  Com- 
mittee, to  prosecute  negotiations  with 
the  English  Presbyterian  brethren;  and 
should  these  negotiations  reach  a  favour- 
able issue,  and  all  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naiT  arrangements  be  approved  of  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  shall  erect  the 


English  Synod  into  a  Synod  with  separate 
and  independent  jurisdiction,  but  with  re- 
lations to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
such  as  are  laid  down  under  the  ninth 
head  of  the  Union  Committee's  programme, 
in  order  to  the  consummation  of  a  union 
with  the  English    Presbyterian    Synod.' 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son.    Mr.    Gemmell,    seconded   by  Mr. 
Gardiner,  moved,  '  that  it  is  inexpedient, 
in  present  circumstances,  to  transmit  the 
overture.'    A  vote  was  taken.    The  orer- 
ture  was  adopted  by  19  to  13.    Mr.  Nicol 
of  Aberlady  protested  and  appealed  to 
the  Synod  against  the  decision  of  the 
presbytery;  and  Mr.  Gemmell  and  Mr. 
Gardiner-  dissented    from   the   decision. 
The  clerk  read  a  petition  from  the  coo- 
gregation    of   Slateford,    praying   for  s 
moderation  in  a  call  in  order  that  the 
vacancy  in  the  pastorate  of  that  charch 
might  be  filled  up.    Commissioners  ap- 
peared  in  support  of  the  petition,  and 
put  the   question  to    the  presbytery  as 
to  what  the  position  of   Mr.  Thomson, 
their  retired  minister,  would  be  in  the 
event  of   a  new   minister   being  placed 
over  them.    A  long  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Thomson, 
as  nominal  pastor  of  Slateford  congrega- 
tion, would  retain   his    right  to  act  at 
moderator  in  the  session,  though  retired 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
not  worshipping  with  the  congregation, 
but  residing  in  Edinburgh.    The  discus- 
sion resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  presbytery  agreeing  to  grant 
the  moderation,  with   the  following  ad- 
dition to  the  minute: — 'Mr.  Thomson 
having  spontaneously  declared  that,  while 
willing  to  render  any  future  services  to  the 
congregation  which  may  be  amicably  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  the  minister  to 
be  hereafter  called,  he  will  not  insist  on 
performing  any  pastoral  function,  whether 
in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  session,  unless  it  be 
desired  by,  and  be  acceptable  to,  the  future 
minister,  the  session,  and  the  congregation/ 
Mr.  Croom  gave  in  a  report  of  the  modera- 
tion in  Momingside ;  and  the  call,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  King,  Lon- 
don, was  laid  on  the  table  along  with  a 
paper  of  adherence.     The  call  was  sus- 
tained, and  the  usual  steps  directed  to  be 
taken. 

Falkirk. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  February— the  Rev.  Peter  Rutherford, 
moderator.  The  clerk  read  a  circular 
from  tVie  Committee  of  Synod  in  regard 
to  revising  the  List  of  Occasional  Supply 
of  Preachers.  Presbytery  instructed  the 
clerk  to  intimate  to  said  committee — (1) 
That  no  person  be  put  on  the  List  of 
Occasional  Supply  unless  certified  to  be 
in  full  communion  with  one  of  the  con* 
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;rf(ratioiii  of  the  bodj ;  (2)  That  oo  per- 

lon  be  pot  on  said  list  aoleM  recommended 

55  ooe  of  the  presbjteries  of  the  church, 

ibe  other  presbjteries  to  be  preTionsIy 

lafonned  of  soch  recommendation.    Mr. 

Alezaoder  M'Donald,  student,  was  exa- 

oined  bj  written  papers  on  Latin,  Hebrew, 

iod  Higenbach.    His  examinations  were 

Mrdiillj  siutained.    The  clerk  read  cir- 

cnLtfi  from  the  Home  Secretary,  anent 

iaunediate  arrangements  for  stipend  ang- 

meotatioD  to  the  supplemented  congrega- 

tioos.   After  inquiry  and  correspondence 

bj  the  clerk,  it  was  found  that  these  con- 

|[RfAtiDQs  bad  fulfilled  their  agreement, 

u<i  had  paid  the  stipulated  sums  to  their 

oioisten  daring  the  past  year.    Farther, 

u  there  is  no  alteration  of  circumstances 

for  the  coming  year,  the  presbytery  agreed 

to  recommend  them  to  the  kind  considera- 

uoB  of  the  Home  Mission  Board.    The 

prabjteiy  resumed  consideration  of  evan- 

|distt  tod  CTangeliatic  work,  and  adopted 

^report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject: 

^  J  TtMi  toy  one  who  professes  his  readi- 

sea  to  act  as  an  evangelist  should  have 

NiMtniRiroithy  attestation  of  character 

uddoonse,  and  fitness  for  the  work ;  (2) 

^  pvaagelistic  work  carried  on  in  any 

<^'<t  shonld  be  under  the  guidance  and 

coB&ol  of  the  minister  or  of  a  local  com- 

nitiee  fonned  for  the  purpose,  said  mi- 

uter  or  committee  to  have  a  voice  in 

(^io<mg  at  the  outset  the  agents  to  be 

raplojed  in  the  work ;  (3)  That  members 

9i  presbjtery,  before  consenting  to  take 

Fan  in  any  evangelistic  work  in  other 

^xaliiies  than  their  own,  or  employing 

■DjafrcDt  who  has  been  labouring  there, 

iboold  communicate  with  their  brother 

"^(en  in  those  localities,  in  order  to 

'•omain  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 

io  the  work  and  its  agents ;  (4)  As  to  the 

'^aiding  or  procuring  of  agents,  and  many 

^er  matters  of  moment  in  connection 

^ith  this  work,  the  presbytery  do   not 

^^^  it  necessary  to  devise  any  plan  or 

■«ke  any  step   at  present,  inasmuch   as 

'j^t  whole  subject  is  under  consideration 

"f  a  committee  of  Synod ;  and  it  is  to  be 

looped  that,  when  the  Synod  meets,  some 

zeneral  measure  may  be  sanctioned,  in  the 

'befits  of  which  the  whole  church  shall 

'Ure.    A  letter  was  read  from  James 

^auKtn,  £tq^  Linlithgow,  cordially  ac- 

'^psiog   his    appointment  by  the   pres- 

'Jtcrj  to  be   a  member  of   the    Home 

Mission  Board.     Next  meeting  on   the 

^ih  April,  at  10  A.1C. 

G/m^w.— -This  presbytery  met  on  9th 
'ebniary  —  RcT.  Dr.  J.  'B.  Johnston, 
moderator.  Mr.  B.  S.  Drummond  re- 
V^^^^  his  proceedings  as  moderator  in  a 
call  for  a  colleague  and  successor  to  Mr. 
M'Eae  of  Gorbals  Church.    The  election, 


which  was  unanimous,  was  in  favour  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Jackson,  minister  at  Colins- 
burgh ;  and  the  call,  subscribed  by  202 
members,  with  papers  of  concurrence  sub- 
scribed by  65  ordinary  hearers,  having 
been  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  was  sus- 
tained. Mr.  Drummond  was  appointed  to 
accompanv  the  commissioners  in  prosecut- 
ing the  call  before  the  Presbytery  of  Kirk- 
caldy. Mr.  J.  A.  Johnston  reported  the  ac- 
ceptance by  Mr.  Crawford,  Sanquhar,  of  the 
call  addressed  to  him  by  the  congregation 
of  Duke  Street,  Glasgow ;  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's induction  at  Doke  Street  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  Thursday  25th 
February — Mr.  White  of  Follockshaws  to 
preach,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  Glasgow,  to 
preside.  A  memorial  was  presented  from 
the  congregation  of  Butherglen,  craving 
the  sanction  of  the  presbytery  to  a  proposal 
by  the  managers  of  that  congregation,  and 
consented  to  by  Mr.  Beckett,  their  minister, 
in  view  of  their  obtaining  a  colleague  to 
him.  After  some  discussion,  a  deputation 
consisting  of  four  ministers  and  four  elders 
was  appointed  to  meet  with  the  congrega- 
tion in  reference  to  this  proposal,  and  re- 
port to  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  Mr. 
David  Toung,  moderator  pro  tern,  of  the 
session  of  Greyfriars,  Glasgow,  presented 
a  petition  from  the  congregation  there, 
craving  a  moderation  in  a  call.  It  was 
stated  that  the  members  on  the  roll  num- 
bered 800,  and  the  congregation  was  pre- 
pared to  give  £500  of  stipend,  £20  for 
sacramental  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
The  presbytery  fixed  Monday  the  22d 
current,  at  seven  o'clock,  to  moderate  in  a 
call,  Mr.  Young  to  preside.  A  communi- 
cation was  read  from  the  congregation  of 
Craigs,  Dnntocher,  requesting  that  a  com- 
mittee of  presbytery  be  appointed  to  advise 
with  them  in  their  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  presbytery  granted  this  request,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Wood  of  Campsie,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr. 
Jeffrey,  Dr.  M'Ewen,  Mr.  D.  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  Melvin,  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed. 

Kelso, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  16th 
February—the  Rev.  *D.  K.  Miller,  mode- 
rator. Eleven  ministers  and  three  elders 
were  present.  Mr.  David  £.  Lewis,  mis- 
sionary student  from  Biafra,  South  Africa, 
was  introduced  to  the  meeting.  Messrs. 
Berry  and  Kirknp,  students,  were  formally 
transferred  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh. To  the  latter  was  prescribed  the 
subject  of  a  homily,  along  with  the  usual 
topics  of  examination.  Mr.  Jarvie,  as 
convener  of  the  Comknittee  on  Statistics, 
submitted  the  following  digest,  which  was 
received  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
thanks  were  given  to  the  committee: — 
*The  membership  of  the  ten  churches  is 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  SPAIN. 


All  things  considered,  the  intelligence  from  Spain  is  encouraging.  Liberty  of 
worship  has  not  only  been  established  by  the  Government,  but  a  Protestant  con- 
gregation has  assembled  in  Madrid.  The  Cortes  has  met,  and  it  is  understood  that 
a  large  majority  of  its  members  are  favourable  to  a  constitutional  king.  The  sooner 
this  question  is  settled,  the  better ;  for  so  long  as  the  present  transition  state  of 
things  lasts,  there  is  encouragement  to  plotting  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
old  regirne.  At  Burgos  a  bloody  tragedy  has  been  enacted ;  if  not  by  the  priests, 
at  all  events  it  is  understood  with  their  sanction.  The  governor,  when  taking  an 
inventory  of  the  valuables  in  the  cathedral,  was  murdered  in  that  sacred  shrine,  and 
his  body  mutilated  in  a  horrible  manner.  The  ex-Qaeen  has  fulminated  her  protest 
against  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes, — ^a  brutum  fulmen  which  the  Government  can 
afford  to  despise,  so  long  as  they  remain  united  among  themselves. 


PURITY  OF  ELECTIONS. 

In  Scotland  the  only  petition,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
that  was  persevered  in,  was  against  the  return  of  Provost  Grieve,  the  member  for 
Greenock,  and  it  has  been  set  aside.  The  state  of  matters  has  been  otherwise, 
however,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  Tories  have  in  this  way  lost  a 
number  of  seats,  and  the  majority  of  the  Government  has  been  materially  in- 
creased. Bradford  and  Dublin  have  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety.  In  tlie 
former  town  Mr.  Ripley  has  been  unseated ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  bribery  that 
prevailed,  a  contemporary  says,  *  The  expenditure  of  £7211  seems  large ;  but  if  it 
be  considered  that  158  public-houses  were  chartered  by  Mr.  Ripley^s  side,  and  that 
in  115  of  them  beer  flowed  gratuitously  to  all  and  sundry,  the  amount  seems  not 
unreasonable.'  It  was  no  disgrace  to  Edward  Miall  to  be  defeated  in  such  circum- 
stances. At  Dublin,  Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  the  great  brewer,  has  been  dispossessed 
of  his  seat,  because  he  had  subscribed  £16,000  to  the  expenses  of  the  Section, 
being  £3  for  each  person  that  voted  for  him. 


ERRATUM. 

In  our  number  for  February  we  gave  a  statement  on  the  authority  of  the  Liberator^ 
in  reference  to  the  payments  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  in  support  of  the 
Established  Church.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  figures  there  given  were  the 
sums  paid  in  by  the  seversa  parish  churches,  amounting  in  all  to  £2530,  while  they 
receive  from  the  Corporation  the  sum  of  £4715.  The  difference  between  these  two 
sums,  which  any  of  our  readers  can  compute,  is,  we  understand,  the  amount  con- 
tributed annually  by  the  community  of  Ulasgow  to  the  support  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland!  The  correction  makes  the  matter  all  the  worse  for  the  Established 
Church ;  and  we  may  ask  if  Edinburgh  and  Montrose  are  the  only  places  in  Scot- 
land in  which  an  Annuity  Tax  exists. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTE. 

F£  h&TO  leceiTed  an  official  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  United  PreebTtery  of  Kil- 
m&iDock,  enclosing  the  following  extract  from  their  minutes : — 

•  Kilmarnock,  9th  February  1869.— Which  day  and  place  the  United  Presbytery 
of  Knmamock  met  and  was  constituted.  Inter  aliay  attention  was  called  to  an 
article  which  had  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine, 
entitled  "  Christmas  Eve  in  a  Presbyterian  Church."  The  presbytery  agreed,  in  the 
hd  instance,  to  record  their  complaint  of  the  irregularity  of  publishiDg  such  an 
article  in  reference  to  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  within  their  bounds  since 
last  meeting,  and  their  sense  of  the  injustice  thereby  done  to  themselves,  and  to 
their  brother,  Dr.  Robertson.  Instructed  the  clerk  to  communicate  this  decision  to 
the  editor  of  the  Magazine,  with  a  request  that  he  would  furoish  the  presbytery 
with  the  name  of  the  contributor. — Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  presbytery  by 

*  William  Hutton,  Clerk.^ 

The  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  have  in  our  view  travelled  not  a  little  oat  of  their 
vay  in  arriving  at  such  a  decision  as  this ;  and  they  need  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised when  we  intimate  to  them  that  we  intend  to  disregard  it.  The  contributor 
of  the  able  article  referred  to  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  authorship  ;  and 
ve  should  have  been  happy,  in  other  circumstances,  to  famish  his  name,  but,  as 
DOW  asked  by  the  presbytery,  we  decline  to  furnish  it.  This  Magazine  ia  not  under 
the  control  erf  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock.  The  editor  is  not  responsible  to  them ; 
he  was  not  appointed  by  them.  The  Magazine  is  not  under  the  authority  of  any 
presbytery  of  the  body,  nor  even  of  the  Synod.  It  is  private  property ;  and  though 
bearing  the  United  Presbyterian  name,  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  United  Presby- 
terian interests,  it  is  as  free  and  independent  of  ecclesiastical  direction  as  any  other 
journal  in  the  country.    The  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  ought  to  have  known  this. 

We  do  not,  we  confess,  exactly  understand  the  ground  of  the  complaint  which 
the  presbytery  have  recorded.  It  is,  as  they  express  it,  *  the  irregularity  of  pub- 
lishing sach  an  article  in  reference  to  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  within 
their  bounds  since  last  meeting.'  Do  the  presbytery  mean  that  there  must  be  no 
comments,  good  or  bad,  on  the  part  of  the  press,  on  anything  that  takes  place, 
iiowever  publicly,  within  the  Kilmarnock  bounds,  until  they  themselves  have  first 
^ken?  Whatever  foolish  or  offensive  things  may  have  been  said  or  done  publicly 
hj  ministers,  sessions,  or  congregations  belonging  to  them,  must  every  one  observe 
silence  on  the  subject  until  the  presbytery  find  it  convenient  to  meet,  and  perhaps 
to  take  ttp  the  matter?  This  is  reaUy  claiming  a  monopoly  of  remark  which,  we 
^twpect,  the  public  will  not  be  disposed  to  yield  to  them.    It  ia  at  once  admitted, 
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that  when  a  jadicial  proceBS  has  been  entered  upon,  discuflsion  on  the  merits  of  a 
case  ought  to  be  avoided,  or  referred  to  only  guardedly,  until  it  has  been  issued. 
But,  in  the  present  instance,  no  one  dreamed  of  anything  so  serious  being  needed ; 
and  many  are  disposed  to  think  that,  had  not  attention  been  called  in  the  Magazine 
to  the  Christmas  Eye  festival,  no  movement  would  have  been  made  by  the  pres- 
bytery, even  for  inquiry. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  should  like  to  know  what  *  injustice  was  done  *  to  the  presby- 
tery by  the  circumstance,  that  action  on  their  part  was  preceded  by  the  article  in 
our  pages.  That  article  did  not  blame  the  presbytery.  They  are  not  so  much  as 
once  referred  to  in  it.  Stress  is  laid  by  them  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings animadverted  on  '  had  taken  place  within  their  bounds  since  thdr  last 
meeting.'  This  statement  is  true  in  one  sense,  and  not  in  another.  The  Irvine 
Christmas  Eve  festival  took  place  on  the  24th  December.  The  presbytery  met  on 
the  29th  December.  This  was  no  doubt  an  in  hunc  effectum  meeting,  at  which, 
we  are  well  aware,  no  business  could  be  formally  transacted,  except  the  parti- 
cular business  for  which  the  meeting  was  appointed.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  an  extrajudicial  meeting,  or  a  brotherly  conference  in  the  case  that  had 
emerged;  which  would  at  least  have  shown  that  it  was  not  to  be  winked  at. 

Instead  of  regretting  the  admission  of  the  article  of  our  valued  contributor,  ve 
think  that  very  good  service  has  been  done  by  it,  and  that  the  presbytery,  instead 
of  raising  an  outcry  as  if  their  privileges  had  been  invaded,  ought  to  be  grateful 
It  is  argued  that,  before  the  publication  of  a  paper  of  the  kind,  the  presbytery 
ought  to  have  been  communicated  with.    But  they  were  not  to  meet  until  the 
9  th  February ;  and  what  satisfaction  was  to  be  got  by  communicating  with  them, 
may  be  seen  from  the  result  of  their  meeting  when  it  did  take  place.     It  is  said, 
also,  that  Dr.  Robertson  should  have  been  written  to.     Granted,  if  the  affair  had 
been  a  private  one.     But  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  public.     The  account  of 
the  meeting  on  which  our  contributor  founded  his  critique  was  published  more 
than  five  weeks  before  the  Magazine  was  issued.    It  was  contained  in  a  newspaper 
printed  and  circulated  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  was  copied  into  other  joonuds 
far  and  wide.    It  was  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  for  more  than  a  month  ere  we 
adverted  to  it.    To  hear  now  that  the  report  was  in  any  respect  a  misrepresenta- 
tiou  of  what  took  place  in  Trinity  Church,  Irvine,  is  very  surprising,  considering 
that,  if  injurious  to  Dr.  Robertson,  no  means  were  employed  by  him  or  his  friends 
to  set  the  public  right  regarding  it,  and  considering  that  even  still  not  one  state- 
ment in  it  is  specified  as  inaccurate.    In  that  part  of  the  church  with  which  we 
are  most  conversant,  grave  offence,  we  know,  was  given  by  the  Christmas  Eve 
proceedings.    A  most  painfid  impression  was  abroad  upon  tiie  minds  of  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  attached  members  of  our  communion ;  and  it  was  felt  that 
some  notice  of  the  affair  required  to  be  taken,  as  our  denomination  was  sufferiog 
in  the  eyes  of  those  without.    It  is  a  very  singular  charge  made  against  the  Maga- 
zine article,  that  it  was  the  means  of  spreading  the  scandal  beyond  our  bounds 
among  members  of  the  Free  Church  and  others,  when  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact. 
The  ground  on  which  we  rest  the  vindication  of  our  whole  procedure  in  this  matter, 
is,  that  the  report  in  the  Ardrossan  Herald  had  been  circulated  everywhere,  and 
that,  for  the  vindication  of  our  character  as  a  Presbyterian  church,  some  condem- 
nation of  the  Christmas  festival  was  imperatively  needed. 

From  further  remark  we  abstain.  We  disclaim  all  animus  in  this  matter,  having 
a  sincere  regard  and  esteem  for  Dr.  Robertson,  and  we  have  purposely  confined 
ourselves  to  the  briefest  possible  justification  of  our  conduct  as  assailed  in  the 
very  uncalled-for  minute  of  the  presbytery.    That  we  shall  be  vindicated  by  the 
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general  Toioe  of  the  church,  we  entertain  not  one  particle  of  doubt.  The  expla- 
nation of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  decision  of  the  presbytery  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Christmas  Ev^e  proceedings,  and  the  speeches  of  individual  members 
of  presbytery,  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  K.  B.,  who  is  very  competent  to  deal  with 
them.  (See  his  article  at  p.  154  of  this  number.)  He  is  absolutely  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  self-defence.  We  have  only  to  add  that  we  shall  wait  with  patience,  but 
with  some  degree  of  curiosity,  to  see  how  the  presbytery  intend  to  enforce  their 
sentence. 
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'And  after  this,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  bat  secretly  for  fear 
of  the  Jews)  besought  Pilate  that  he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus :  and  Pilate 
gare  him  leave.  He  came  therefore,  and  took  the  body  of  Jesus.  And  there  came 
alio  Nicodemns  (which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night),  and  brought  a  mixture  of 
ojrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight.  Then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury. 
Kow  in  the  place  where  He  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden ;  and  in  the  garden  a 
Dew  sepulchre,  wherein  was  nerer  man  yet  laid.' — John  xix.  38-41. 

Lv  the  preceding  parts  of  this  chapter  we  have  a  detailed  accoont  of  the 
trial,  the  condemnation,  the  crncifixiou,  and  the  death  of  Jesns  Christ,  the 
Sod  of  God.  What  a  series  of  astounding  and  important  events !  surpass- 
ing all  others  in  the  degree  of  interest  which  they  excited  daring  his  resi- 
dence on  earth,  and  which  they  Htill  continne  to  excite  in  the  popalar  mind, 
and  will  excite,  as  long  as  time  shall  last  or  immortality  endnre.  The  his- 
torian having  recorded  these  events,  now  tells  ns  what  followed — ^his  being 
taken  down  from  the  cross,  and  laid  in  a  new  sepulchre  in  the  garden  be- 
longing to  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  From  this  passage  I  propose  to  raise  a 
few  instmctive  remarks. 

I.  Incidents  often  strike  oat  into  fall  development  the  latent  qnahties  of 
the  haman  mind.  The  character  of  man  is  the  visible  expression  of  himself 
BS  an  intelligent  and  moral  being ;  and,  in  general,  it  is  gradually  formed 
awl  gradually  developed.  But  sometimes  it  undergoes  an  instantaneous  and 
a  surprising  change  ;  and  the  man  of  obscurity  and  retiring  modesty  saddenly 
springs,  as  by  instinctive  impulse,  on  the  stage  of  action,  and  takes  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  drama  of  life, — displaying  mental  resources  which  astonish  us. 
Moses  was  a  meek  and  a  timid  man,  who  fled  from  Eg3rpt  into  a  wilderness, 
when  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  the  footsteps  of  danger  approaching 
him.  Amidst  the  wild  solitudes  of  Midian,  for  many  dreary  years,  he  felt  at 
home :  his  flocks  and  his  herds  afforded  him  sweeter  and  higher  degrees  of 
happiness  than  he  felt  when  surrounded  by  the  pomp  and  the  fascinations  of 
the  court  of  Pharaoh.  But  in  process  of  time  he  removed  his  flock  to  another 
part  of  the  desert  in  quest  of  pasture ;  and  there  an  extraordinary  incident 
occurred,  which  brought  out  into  full  manifestation  and  action  the  latent 
qnalities  of  his  great  and  noble  spirit.  *  Now  Moses  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro 
Hs  father-in-law,  the  priest  of  Midian :  and  he  led  the  flock  to  the  back-side 
of  the  desert,  and  came  to  the  mountain  of  Qod,  even  to  Horeb.  And  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  onto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a 
bosh ;  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush 
was  not  consumed.    And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  i^nd  see  this 
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great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he 
turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
said,  Moses,  Moses.  And  he  said.  Here  am  I.  And  He  said,  Draw  not 
nigh  hither :  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground.  Moyeover  He  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses 
hid  his  face ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.  And  the  Lord  said,  I 
have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and  have 
heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters ;  for  I  know  their  sorrows. 
And  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  brmg  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good  land  and  a  large,  unto  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  unto  the  place  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hiyites,  and  the 
Jebusites.  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  cry  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  come 
unto  me:  and  I  have,  also  seen  the  oppression  wherewith  the  Egyptians 
oppress  them.  Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people,  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of 
Egypt' (Ex.  iii.  1-10). 

This  meek  and  retiring  man,  who  had  grown  grey  amidst  the  peaceful  soli- 
tudes of  the  desert,  now  comes  forward,  and,  in  a  tone  of  subdued  authority, 
demands  from  the  Egyptian  monarch  the  liberation  of  his  long-oppressed 
countrymen.  And  he  compelled  submission  to  this  unexpected  and  strange 
demand.  Bat  how  did  he  enforce  it  ?  He  took  with  him  no  armed  force 
bred  in  camps,  and  trained  in  the  art  of  war.  His  only  instrument  of  aggres- 
sion was  a  slender  rod,  a  pilgrim's  walking-staff.  But  it  was  an  instrument 
of  terrible  and  tremendous  power,  smiting  with  disease  or  death  everything 
which  it  touched,  or  against  which  it  shook  the  ghastly  terror  of  its  ven- 
geance. When  he,  or  his  brother  Aaron,  who  was  in  attendance  on  him, 
stretched  it  forth,  the  waters  of  Egypt  became  pools  or  streams  of  blood; 
loathsome  and  devouring  insects  invaded  their  fields,  their  orchards,  and 
their  gardens — obtruding  themselves  into  their  private  dwellings ;  hailstones, 
mingled  with  blazing  fire,  ran  along  upon  the  ground,  carrying  disaster  and 
death  in  all  their  terrific  course— accompanied  by  such  peals  of  thunder  as 
were  never  previously  heard ;  and  a  preternatural  darkness,  darker  than  the 
darkest  midnight  hour  ever  known  in  the  history  of  time,  sat  brooding  in  awful 
silence  over  the  devoted  land,  prognosticating  the  coming  of  some  novel  and 
appalling  stroke  of  divine  displeasure.  Yes,  the  lonely  shepherd  of  Midian,  hy 
the  terror  of  his  slender  rod,  led  forth  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt  into  the  land  of  rest  and  of  renown ;  and  he  lived 
to  distinguish  himself  as  their  legislator  and  historian ;  and  he  stands  as  the 
first  in  a  long  array  of  independent  witnesses,  in  confirmation  of  the  divine 
origin  of  that  grand  theory  of  grace  and  truth  which  was  consummated  by 
the  death  of  the  Glorious  One  who  was  crucified  on  Calvary,  and  then  laid 
in  the  new  sepulchre  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Nicodemus  was  an  honest  but  a  timid  man ;  and  on  his  making  his  first 
appearance  in  the  page  of  history,  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  great 
caution,  as  though  under  the  terror  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  his  brethren 
in  official  authority.  He  had  heard  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
probably  he  saw  Him  perform  some ;  and  this  possession  of  the  miraculous 
power  makes  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  in  favour  of  his  divine  mission. 
He  seeks  and  obtains  an  interview  with  Him,  but  he  comes  at  night,  to  avoid 
being  seen.  He  was  an  honest  but  a  timid  man,  or  he  would  have  come  to 
Jesus  in  open  day.    On  another  occasion,  when  seated  in  the  council-chamber, 
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where  the  character  and  claims  of  Jesas  were  freely  discussed,  and  from 
whence  orders  were  issaed  for  his  apprehension,  we  find  him  acting  on  this 
cautionary  principle.  '  Then  came  the  officers  to  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees ;  and  they  said  unto  them,  Why  have  ye  not  brought  him  ?  The 
officers  answered,  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.  Then  answered  them  the 
Pharisees,  Are  ye  also  deceived  ?  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees 
believed  on  himf  But  this  people  who  Imoweth  not  the  law  are  cursed. 
Nicodemns  saith  unto  them  (be  that  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  being  one  of 
them).  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he 
doeth?  They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee? 
Search,  and  look :  for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet '  (John  vii.  45-52). 
He  is  still  both  honest  and  timid — ^too  honest  to  condemn  Jesus  Christ  as 
an  impostor,  and  too  timid  to  confess  Him  as  the  long-expected  Messiah. 

But  when  his  enemies  had  accomplished  then*  evil  purpose  by  his  cruci- 
fixion, and  thus  put  an  end — so  they  thought  and  reported — ^to  this  daring 
scheme  of  imposition;  when  his  disciples,  terror-struck  by  the  tragical 
occurrence,  moved  away,  each  one  to  his  own  home,  leaving  the  lifeless 
liody  of  their  venerated  Master  to  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  malicious 
rage  of  the  populace, — ^we  see  Nicodemns  stepping  forward,  with  a  noble 
ber«»sm  of  spirit,  to  shield  it  from  insult— evincing  at  the  same  time  his 
iakb  and  his  attachment  by  bringing  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about 
an  hnndred  pound  weight,  to  anoint  it.     He  was  too  timid  to  take  rank  as 
oae  of  his  disciples,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  unostentatious  yet  somewhat 
amb^oos  career,  alternately  astonishing  them  by  the  splendour  and  variety 
o(  hk  miracles,  and  irritating  them  by  refusing  to  accept  the  crown  and  the 
Fceptre  *  they  were  willing  to  give ;  but  the  report  of  his  tragical  death  in- 
^ires  him  with  fearless  courage,  and  he  steps  forward,  braving  the  insults 
and  reproaches  of  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  and  the  rage  and  tumult  of  the 
populace,  from  which  the  disciples  had  made  their  escape  —  timid  in  the 
calm,  but  heroic  at  the  wreck.    Thus,  incidents  often  strike  out  into  full 
development  the  latent  qualities  of  the  human  spirit. 

II.  The  memento  of  our  mortality  is  sometimes  seen  rismg  amidst  the 
most  gratifying  scenes  of  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments.  In  the  garden 
there  was  a  sepulchre. 

Many  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  garden,  which  they  have  re- 
garded as  an  enclosure  sacred  to  mental  improvement  and  gratification. 
Perhaps  this  conmion  and  hereditary  taste  and  habit  may  be  traced  up  to 
the  birth  of  social  intimacy  and  intercourse,  when  Adam  and  Eve  were 
favoured  with  the  divine  presence  83  they  walked  in  the  cool  of  the  day 
amidst  the  unrivalled  beauties  and  varied  fascinations  of  Eden. 

*•  What  is  requisite,'  exclaims  a  great  and  original  genius,  '  to  make  a  wise 
and  happy  man  but  reflection  and  peace  ?'  And  both  are  the  natural  growth 
of  a  garden.  A  garden  to  the  virtuous  is  a  paradise  still  extant — a  paradise 
unlost.  The  culture  of  a  garden,  as  it  was  the  first  employment  of  man, 
M>  it  is  that  to  which  the  most  eminent  persons  in  different  ages  have  retired, 
from  the  camp  and  the  cabinet,  to  pass  the  interval  between  a  life  of  action 
and  a  removal  hence.  When  old  Dioclesian  was  invited  from  his  retreat  to 
resume  the  purple  which  he  had  laid  down  some  years  before,  *  Ah!'  said 
be,  ^  could  you  but  see  those  fruits  and  herbs  of  mine  own  raising  at  Salona, 
you  would  never  talk  to  me  of  empire.'  An  accomplished  statesman  of  our 
own  country,  who  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  this  manner,  hath  so 

*  John  vi.  15. 
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well  described  the  adrantages  of  it,  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  commnni* 
cate  his  ideas  in  any  words  bat  his  own :  '  No  other  sort  of  abode,'  says  he, 
'  seems  to  eontribnte  so  mneh  both  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  and  indo- 
lence of  body.    The  sweetness  of  the  air,  the  pleasantness  of  the  smeU,  the 
verdore  of  plants,  the  cleanness  and  lightness  of  food,  the  exercise  of  working 
or  walking ;  bnt  above  all,  the  exemption  from  care  and  solicitude, — seem 
equally  to  favour  and  improve  both  contemplation  and  health,  the  enjoyment 
of  sense  and  imagination,  and  thereby  the  quiet  and  ease  both  of  body  and 
mind.    A  garden  has  been  the  inclination  of  kings,  and  the  choice  of  philo- 
sophers ;  the  common  favourite  of  public  and  private  men  ;  the  pleasure  of 
the  greatest,  and  the  care  of  the  meanest ;  an  employment  and  a  possession 
for  which  no  man  is  too  high  nor  too  low.    If  we  believe  the  Scriptures,  we 
must  allow  that  God  Almighty  esteemed  the  life  of  man  in  a  garden  the  hap- 
piest He  could  give  him,  or  else  He  would  not  have  placed  Adam  in  that  of 
Eden.'  ♦ 

1.  Near  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  which 
belonged  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea;  and  there  he  had  erected  a  new  sepulchre, 
wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.  This  was  not  constructed  as  an  ornament, 
but  a  memento,  suggesting  to  him  and  others  the  solemn  truth,  that  in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  When  walking  in  this  garden,  gathering  the 
flowers  of  spring,  or  the  fruits  of  summer  or  of  autumn,  or  when  gazing  on 
the  dreary  desolations  of  winter,  his  eye  would  ever  and  anon  take  a  look  at 
this  sepulchre,  which  reminded  him  not  only  of  his  mortality,  bnt  of  his  im- 
mortality— ^that  the  eventf al  hour  was  coming  when  his  mansion  must  be 
exchanged  for  the  tomb  of  death,  and  the  visible  for  the  invisible  world. 

We  have  mementoes  of  our  mortality  perpetually  before  as,  amidst  the 
most  retired  as  well  as  the  most  busy  scenes  of  active  life — ^like  a  sqmlckre 
in  the  garden.  Some  have  only  the  faint  image  of  death  and  a  sepulchre 
impressed  on  their  imagination.  They  have  never,  as  yet,  seen  death  come 
up  into  their  chamber,  taking  away  a  living  relative,  a  friend — ^leaving  behind 
only  a  cold  deserted  body.  They  never,  as  yet,  have  put  on  the  sable  garb 
of  sorrow  and  of  sadness.  They  never,  as  yet,  have  felt  the  intensity  of  grief 
which  survivors  feel,  when  the  habitation  of  joy  and  rejoicing  is  turned  into 
the  house  of  weeping  and  of  mourning.  They  have  never,  as  yet,  followed  a 
funeral  procession  to  the  sepulchre  of  death. 

But  alas!  many  of  us  have  seen  the  sepulchre  opened,  and  in  it  we  have 
placed  a  sacred  deposit.  ^  Yes,  there  lies  my  father,  and  there  also  lies  my 
mother ;  and  there  I  have  placed  my  wife,  my  first-born,  and  my  youngest 
child.'  *'  To  that  dreary  solitude  of  death  I  have  followed  my  guide  and  my 
acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  often  taken  counsel,  and  walked  to  the 
house  of  God.'  ^  Yes,  the  stroke  of  death  has  been  heavy,  severe,  and  often 
repeated.  It  has  sometimes  taken  me  by  surprise ;  and  though,  at  other 
times,  length  of  days  and  prolonged  illness  have  preceded  its  infliction,  yet 
when  it  has  come,  it  has  come  suddenly.  My  meditation  is  often  amongst 
the  tombs,  for  I  cannot  forget  the  dear  departed.  Their  image  is  ever 
before  me.  They  come  to  me  in  the  night  visions,  when  deep  sleep  has 
fallen  upon  me,  and  they  appear  as  they  used  to  appear ;  they  speak,  and 
sndle,  and  laugh,  as  they  used  to  do ;  we  sit  together,  we  ride  together,  we 
walk  together,  as  in  gone-by  times ;  and  feel  so  happy,  when  renewing  the 
fond  embrace.  But  alas  I  when  I  awake  they  are  gone,  and  nothing  is  visible 
but  the  lonely  sepulchre.    Sacred  is  the  memory  of  the  dead.' 

2.  They  may  be  said  to  enjoy  life,  who  can,  in  the  hours  which  are  held 

"  Home,  Tol.  iv.  p.  26. 
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sacred  to  calm  and  retired  meditation,  gaze  on  the  mementoes  of  its  extinc- 
tion without  dread  If  the  new  sepolchre  which  Joseph  constracted  in  his 
jBTarden  had  proved  to  him  an  object  of  mental  depression,  he  doubtless  would 
ha?e  had  it  removed,  and  on  its  site  would  have  erected  a  grotto,  with  its 
overhanging  beauties,  or  a  temple,  with  its  splendid  ornaments,  its  playing 
foontdns,  and  its  cascades,  giving  life  and  richness  to  the  scenery.  But  no  ; 
it  was  no  object  of  depression  to  him.  It  was  a  memento  of  a  coming  event, 
and  one  of  a  new  order  in  his  history ;  it  was  a  memento  of  his  departure 
from  one  world  to  another,  which  to  him  was  a  delightful  rather  than  a 
depressing  fact  of  anticipation — the  mystic  signal  to  call  him  home  to  his 
Father's  house  and  presence,  to  be  happy  for  ever. 

We  know  that  it  is  appointed  unto  aU  men  once  to  die^  but  death  is  generally 

seen  in  the  distance,  afar  off,  rather  than  near  at  hand ;  and  if  we  make  an 

effOTt,  we  cannot  realize  dying.     Hence  we  feel  secure  at  the  present  time, 

eren  though  we  know  that  death  will  bring  us  to  the  sepulchre  appointed  for 

all  the  Uving.    The  extinction  of  life  is  a  singular  and  a  decisive  event  in 

the  history  of  personal  existence.     We  know  what  it  is  to  live ;  we  have 

known  it  from  the  days  of  our  childhood,  and  we  still  know  it.    But  we 

know  not  what  it  is  to  have  this  vital  spark  extinguished — this  mysterious 

something,  which  gives  sight  to  the  eye,  hearing  to  the  ear,  animation  to 

the  eoontenance,  and  speech  to  the  tongue,  taken  from  us — ^and  this  noble 

aodbeaatifiil  structure  of  organization  left  in  unsightly  ruins,  fit  only  for  the 

dark  and  lonely  sepulchre. 

>'ow,  in  reference  to  death  and  its  consequences,  suppose  we  think  for  a 
few  moments  with  an  infidel;  then  comes  the  question.  What  impressions 
fhoald  its  anticipations  make  ?  The  infidel  believes,  so  he  tells  us,  that  when 
death  comes  upon  him,  it  will  not  only  extinguish  life,  but  it  will  destroy  his 
actual  being  ;  that,  in  his  case,  it  will  be  a  total  wreck,  from  which  nothing 
can  be  saved.  If  I  admit  this,  then  I  may  ask  him  whether  he  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming  of  death,  but  with  emotions  of  dread  and  shuddering 
terror.  At  every  step  he  takes  along  the  pathway  of  life,  he  knows  he  is 
advancing  to  meet  an  irresistible  foe,  a  fiend-like  footpad  of  relentless  cruelty, 
who  will  not  only  strip  him  of  all  his  honours  and  rob  him  of  all  his  posses- 
sions, hot  will  crush  him,  and  fling  him  out  of  existence  as  an  untimely  birth. 
Will  such  a  man  have  a  new  sepulchre  in  his  garden — standing  there  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  certainty  of  such  a  series  of  irreparable  disasters — of  such  an 
awf al  sequel  to  his  earthly  career  ?  No.  A  billiard  or  a  concert  room,  or  a 
theatre,  would  be  a  more  congenial  erection ;  a  visible  something,  connecting 
his  thoughts  and  associations  with  the  gay  convivialities  of  life. 

Suppose  we  now  think  of  death  and  its  consequences  with  the  man  of  the 
world,  who  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  risen  early  and  sat  up  late,  risking 
his  health,  and  often  his  domestic  comforts,  for  the  more  rapid  accumulation 
of  wealth,  with  what  emotions  will  he  look  forward  to  such  a  strange  event 
in  his  personal  history  ?  The  following  fact,  I  think,  will  be  a  correct  ex- 
poD^t  of  his  sentiments  and  feelings.  A  merchant  (whom  I  knew)  had  re- 
tired from  his  mercantile  pursuits  at  a  comparative  early  period  of  life,  as  he 
had  no  children  to  inherit  his  property.  He  purchased  an  eligible  piece  of 
freehold  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  in  which  he  had  lived  from  the  days 
of  early  youth,  and  on  it  erected  an  elegant  villa,  having  a  neat  flower-garden 
in  the  front,  and  a  well-stocked  kitchen-garden  behind ;  and  on  both  sides, 
ran  a  neatly  trimmed  shrubbery  of  evergreens.  One  fine  summer  evening,  a 
gentleman  who  had  long  known  him,  and  greatly  respected  him  for  his  inte- 
grity and  benevolence,  on  passing,  stopped  to  congratulate  him  on  his  com- 
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mercial  saccess,  and  his  having  such  a  pictaresque  residence  for  repose  and 
quietude  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  reply  was  somewhat  abrupt, 
and  truly  appalling.  '  Yes,  sir,  my  flowers  blow  beautifully,  and  they  emit 
a  sweet  fragrance,  and  my  shrubs  send  forth  their  branches  very  luxuriantly, 
and  some,  as  you  may  see,  rise  to  a  towering  height ;  but  now  is  coming  that 

d d  death  to  rob  me  of  cUly  and  smother  me  in  some  loathsome  grave*    Now, 

would  such  a  man  have  in  his  garden  a  new  sepulchre  ?  No ;  if  any  erectiou 
in  addition  to  an  arbour,  it  would  be  a  hall  of  commerce  or  a  manufactory, 
connecting  his  thoughts  and  feelings  with  the  pursuits  of  time. 

Suppose  we  now  think  for  a  few  moments  on  death  and  its  consequences, 
in  reference  to  an  apostate  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  with  the  cold-hearted 
professor,  who  has  the  form  of  godliness,  while  denpng  the  power,  with 
what  emotions  ought  they  to  anticipate  the  issue  ?  They  believe  there  is  a 
heaven  and  a  hell,  and  they  believe  that  the  moment  death  comes  and  extin- 
guishes life,  the  soul  is  saved,  or  lost  for  ever.  The  apostate  knows  his  doom, 
and  trembles.  The  formal  professor  is  in  a  state  of  dread  uncertainty ;  he 
hopes  he  shall  be  saved,  but  his  hope  enkindles  no  joyous  emotions  in  his 
soul.    Alas  !  it  is  the  forlorn  hope  of  conscious  danger. 

But  in  reference  to  this  solemn  and  decisive  occurrence,  let  us  think  with 
a  devout  believer  in  Christ,  who  feels  no  drea(}^  as  his  eye  falls  on  the  new 
sepulchre,  whether  erected  in  his  garden,  or  the  graveyard  of  death.  I  will 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  his  belief,  and  on  what  it  is  founded.  He  beheves 
that  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God,  and  that  this  place  of 
rest  is  also  one  of  purity,  and  of  inconceivable  beauty  and  grandeur ;  that 
it  is  the  local  dwelling-place  of  the  adorable  Redeemer,  of  the  angels  of  light, 
and  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  who  are  made  perfect  in  holiness  and  happiness ; 
and  that  in  this  sacred  enclosure  the  Lord  God  Almighty  makes  some  peculiar 
mam'festations  of  his  glory  and  paternal  love  ;  and  he  believes  that  the 
moment  he  is  absent  from  the  body,  he  will  be  present  with  Christ,  amidst 
the  brilliant  sights  and  melodious  sounds  of  immortality.  He  believes  this, 
on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

But,  in  addition  to  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  another  place  and  condition 
of  existence,  he  cherishes  a  good  hope,  through  grace,  that  he  shall  attain 
to  it,  when  death  comes  to  extinguish  life.  And  though,  in  the  estimation 
of  some,  this  may  be  only  vague  conjecture,  or  presumptuous  confidence,  yet 
the  believer  in  Christ  is  in  actual  possession  of  some  moral  evidences,  which 
cannot  be  logically  accounted  for  but  on  the  admission  of  a  divine  origina- 
tion, which  satisfy  him  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  shall  not  be  cUsap- 
poiuted.  One  unmistakeable  evidence  is,  that  he  feels  himself  to  be  exacth/ 
that  moral  and  needy  being^  in  whose  behalf  Jesus  Christ  has  interposed  to 
relieve  and  bless,  and  to  whom  the  remedial  scheme  of  salvation  is  spe- 
cially adapted,  ^  Yes,'  he  says,  ^  I  am  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  sinner, 
to  whom  He  offers  relief ;  and  the  relief  He  offers  is  exactly  what  I  feel  I 
need.  This  I  can  testify  by  my  experience  of  its  power.'  The  thirsty  man 
is  not  more  conscious  of  the  efficacy  of  water  to  allay  his  thirst,  the 
hungry  man  is  not  more  conscious  of  the  efficacy  of  food  to  appease  his 
appetite,  the  toil-worn  pilgrim  is  not  more  conscious  of  the  efficacy  of  balmy 
sleep  to  recruit  and  invigorate  his  exhausted  strength,  than  the  believer  in 
Christ  is  conscious  of  the  efficacy  of  his  precious  blood  to  appease  the  anguish 
of  guilt,  to  cleanse  his  soul  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  to  give  him  joy 
and  peace  when  anticipating  his  death,  and  interment  in  the  sepulchre. 

'  All  delusion,  delusion ! '  ^  There  is  no  accounting,'  says  the  philosophic 
sceptic,  ^  for  the  delusions  under  which  men  of  a  certain  order  live  and  die. 
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It  mast  be  resolved  into  the  ocenlt  mysteries  of  nature,  whicli  are  too  pro- 
foand  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  solution  by  any  process  of  logical  analysis 
or  deduction.'  But  I  would  ask  this  self -same  sceptic  how  he  knows  it, 
and  how  he  proves  it  to  be  a  delusion.  Has  the  believer  in  Christ,  who  is 
under  its  spell,  told  him  that  he  is  involuntarily  self-deceived,  so  entranced 
bj  the  magic  power  of  enchantment,  that  he  cannot  disengage  himself  from 
its  sabtle  entanglements?  Oh  no,  he  tells*  him  no  such  silly,  such  random 
tales.  He  speaks  what  he  knows,  and  testifies  with  unwavering  confidence 
to  the  truth  of  what  he  has  felt,  and  does  feel.  His  ready  reply  is,  /  know 
in  whom  I  have  believed^  and  am  persuaded  that  lie  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day.  And  he  adds,  as  a  logical  defence 
of  his  experience,  What  I  know  and  feel  to  be  true,  no  manoeuvre  of  artifice 
or  process  of  reasoning  can  make  me  unknow  it :  you  may  possibly,  by 
artifice,  stagger  my  belief,  but  what  I  know  stands  as  the  rock,  which  throws 
back  the  waves  which  strike  against  it,  uninjured  and  unmoved  by  their 
fiercest  force.  I  repeat  the  question,  How  does  this  self-same  sceptic  know 
that  it  is  a  delusion  1  Perhaps  I  can  help  him  in  this  dilemma  of  perplexity. 
He  has  never  felt  the  sorrow  of  penitential  grief,  he  has  never  bent  his  knee 
at  the  throne  of  mercy,  nor  ever  had  a  wounded  spirit  healed  by  the  sweet 
bahn  of  pardoning  love ;  and  hence  he  hazards  a  conjecture  that  no  one  else 
W.  The  truth  is  out.  The  infidel,  on  this  fact,  places  random  conjecture 
in  o|tpo8ition  to  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  who  speak  what 
thej  know ;  and  in  this  array  of  witnesses,  we  find  men  of  all  orders  of  mind, 
irvm  Bacon  to  poor  Joseph,  and  of  ali  classes  in  political  and  social  life, 
^m  the  prince  to  the  pauper ;  but  amidst  this  variation  in  intellectual 
eadovments  and  civil  distinctions,  there  is  an  exact  similarity  in  the  complexion 
ef  their  moral  character^  and  their  independent  testimony  is  confirmatory  of 
what  the  apostle  says :  ^  He  that  believeih  in  the  Son  of  God  hath  tlie  witness  in 

fdmsey-: 

Now  such  a  believer  can  enjoy  life,  as  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  and 
endless  duration  of  existence ;  and  as  he  moves  along  towards  the  sepulchre, 
be  meets  with  no  scarecrow  of  terrof  to  alarm  hun.  For  he  knows  full  well, 
that  if  his  belief  should  tarn  out  to  be  a  delusive  fancy  instead  of  a  divine 
reality,  yet  he  will  never  know  it ;  because  if  death  does  actually  extioguish 
existence  along  with  the  extinction  of  life,  he  will  be  unconscious  of  its 
occurrence.  Therefore  he  can  go  forward  without  dreading  any  disastrous 
issue,  cherishing  the  love  of  God^  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  Ufe, 

What  a  different  impression  will  the  same  object  of  vision  have  on 
differoit  minds,  even  if  they  look  on  it  at  the  same  time !  Take,  for  example, 
a  pleasure-boat  at  anchor  near  the  shore,  along  which  two  persons  are 
saontering,  whose  eye  at  length  catches  sight  of  it,  and  in  a  moment  they 
are  wrapp^  in  profound  silence.  ^  There,'  says  one,  '  is  the  very  boat  that 
in  a  storm  took  my  friend  from  the  wreck,  and  brought  him  in  safety  to  the 
shore.'  ^  And  that,'  says  the  other,  ^  is  the  very  boat  which  was  upset  in  a 
calm,  and  my  dear  friend,  who  was  in  it,  perished.' 

Take  another  illustration  :  a  sepulchre.  An  infidel  and  a  believer  are 
walking  together  talking  about  the  fresh  news  of  the  day,  and  they  pass 
through  a  graveyard,  where  the  sexton  is  constructing  a  new  sepulchre. 
They  pause  for  a  moment,  and  look  at  it.  The  infidel  is  silent  while  gazing 
on  it  as  the  extinguisher  of  his  being,  awakening  associations  repulsive  and 
horrifying,  and  he  walks  on  in  gloom.  The  believer  looks  at  it  as  a  sacred 
endosnre,  protecting  the  deposited  body  from  the  foot-tread  of  man  and  of 
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beast ;  and  he  looks  at  it  as  the  seedrhed  of  immortaUiy^  from  which  the  body 
will  spring  np  to  newness  of  life,  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Yes  ;  and  he  stands,  and  still  gazes  on  it  with  inexpres- 
sible emotions  of  J07  and  gratitade,  singing  in  the  sweet  melodj  of  his  soul, 
as  he  walks  on,  ^  Then  shall  I  be  satisfied^  when  I  awake^  with  his  likeness,* 
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TiiE  freedom  of  the  press,  as  enjoyed  in  this  country,  is  generally  r^arded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  oar  national  priyileges.     It  has  hitherto  been  onr 
belief  that  this  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  the  monthly  periodical  as  well  as 
by  the  daily  newspaper,  and  that  in  this  particular  the  United  Presbyterian 
Magazine  did  not  occupy  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  its  kindred.    This 
journal  receives  no  subsidy  from  either  church  or  state,  and  is  not  under 
the  control  of  either  presbytery  or  synod.    It  is  chiefly  read,  and  chiefly 
supported,  by  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  this  all 
who  are  interested  in  its  success  are  sincerely  grateful.     But  for  this  it 
also  gives  in  return  to  the  church  what  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  equivalent. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  tries  to  serve  the  church  to  the  utmost  of 
its  ability.     The  pages  of  this  journal  are  always  open  to  receive  any  com- 
munication that  may  tend  to  advance  the  principles,  to  promote  the  interests, 
to  further  the  schemes,  and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  church.    The 
Magazine^  however,  while  serving  the  church,  has  never  been  sold  to  it;  and 
the  church,  while  supporting  the  Magazine^  has  taken  care  never  to  be  oQm- 
promised  by  it.    They  are  mutual  friends;  their  present  relation  simply 
requires  that  they  should  support  and  befriend  each  other,  and  the  best 
friends  of  both  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  present  state  of  things  should 
not  continue  undisturbed. 

On  this  point,  however,  there  seems  to  be  either  a  little  misunderstanding 
or  a  little  diversity  of  opinion.  There  %re  some  who  seem  to  think  that  this 
journal  should  be  kept  in  check,  and  that  if  it  should  venture  to  comment  on 
proceedings  that  have  taken  place  within  the  bounds  of  a  presbytery,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  that  presbytery  to  make  it  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 
This  is  an  opinion  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  We  believe  that  public 
meetings,  political  and  religious,  sermons  and  lectures,  the  proceedings  of 
town  councils,  and  even  of  church  courts,  are  all  legitimate  subjects  for  the 
animadversions  of  the  press ;  and  we  cannot  call  up  to  our  thoughts  any 
sound  reason  why  the  hberty  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  should  in 
this  matter  be  circumscribed. 

Acting  on  this  conviction,  we  took  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  a 
religious  service  that  had  taken  place  in  Trinity  Church,  Irvine^  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  we  now  find  that  our  remarks  have  produced  effects  we  did  not 
anticipate. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  towards  this 
Magazine^  and  towards  the  writer  of  the  article  entitled  ^  Christmas  Eve  in 
a  Presbyterian  Church,'  has  placed  us  under  the  painful  necessity  of  resuming 
a  subject,  which  we  had  dismissed  from  our  thoughts,  in  order  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  the  way  of  self-defence.  "  Before  doing  so,  we  beg  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  we  cherish  all  due  respect  for  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  and 
hope  to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  sentiment. 

One  great  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  the  article  was  founded  on  a 
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newspaper  report.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery,  as  reported  in  the 
Ardrossan  Herald  of  Feb.  Idth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  represented  to 
hare  said  that  ^  it  was  not  his  intention  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  article 
at  that  time ;  bat  he  would  ask  them  if  it  was  to  be  allowed  that  a  brother, 
iDstead  of  following  the  Christian  coarse,  shonld  be  permitted  to  collect 
mfonnation  in  an  improper  way,  and  then  make  an  open  attack  on  another 
brother.'  Mr.  Hamilton  seems  to  think  that  we  ought  to  have  pat  no  faith 
in  the  newspaper,  and  that  we  shonld  have  sought  information  from  some 
source  more  authentic — ^probably  Dr.  Robertson  himself.  •  To  this  charge 
our  reply  is  very  simple.  It  is  not  usual  in  such  cases  to  do  so.  As  a 
general  rule  it  would  be  impracticable,  and  in  the  present  case  there  was 
nothing  specially  demanding  it.  No  serious  charge  is  brought  against  any 
one,  dther  in  reference  to  character  or  creed.  We  did  not  collect  information 
in  an  improper  way — ^we  did  not  collect  it  at  all.  It  came  to  us  unsought, 
as  it  came  to  thousands.  Our  remarks  were  not  founded  on  vague  rumour, 
or  on  a  description  of  a  private  religious  meeting,  obtained  surreptitiously, 
bat  on  a  lengthened  newspaper  report,  and  one  which  seemed  to  be  both 
accurate  and  minute.  As  a  general  rule,  newspaper  reports  are  accurate 
and  trustworthy ;  and  even  when  they  are  not  full,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  what  they  give  is  correct.  There  is  nothing  that  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper  will  receive  and  publish  more  readily,  than  the  correction  of  a 
mistake  that  may  be  made  in  a  report  that  has  appeared  in  his  colnmns.  It 
would  be  a  direct  breach  of  morality  to  give  a  false  account  of  a  meeting 
or  a  speech ;  and  no  one  surely  can  be  greatly  blamed  for  believing  what 
has  been  made  known  to  the  public  through  such  a  channel,  or  for  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  regarding  it.  In  the  present  instance  the  grounds  for 
confidence  were  more  than  usually  strong.  It  was  reported  in  at  least  one 
local  newspaper.  The  portion  of  it  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  do  was 
copied  into  an  Edinburgh  paper,  which  is  circulated  in  thousands  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  this  extensively-published  form  it  had 
been  in  circulation  for  fuily  four  weeks  before  the  article  appeared,  and  no 
fault  found  with  it.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  very  strange  that  we 
should  be  condemned  for  believing  it  to  be  correct.  The  report  was  abridged, 
and  we  abridged  it  further.  This  also  is  a  ground  of  complaint ;  but  without 
sufficient  reason.  The  little  we  said  about  it  was  confined  to  the  portion 
that  was  quoted,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  it  has  been  in  any  way 
misrepresented  by  us.    It  was  abridged  only  to  save  space. 

It  has  been  said  further,  that,  in  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  we  have 
done  injury  to  the  prospects  of  union  with  the  Free  Church.  We  do  not  see 
how  this  can  be  the  case  at  all.  It  was  perfectly  well  knowil  throughout  the 
whole  country  that  such  a  service  had  taken  place ;  and  our  remarks  should 
lead  to  a  result  the  very  opposite  of  the  one  apprehended.  We  could  not 
point  to  a  better  evidence  of  the  effect  the  report  was  calculated  to  produce, 
even  when  circulated  without  note  or  comment,  than  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Robertson  himself.  He  introduced  his  address  to  the  presbytery  by  saying 
tRat  ^  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  letter  he  had  written  to  an  honoured  name, 
which  he  would  not  mention,  who  had  conveyed  to  him  the  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction he  had  felt  with  the  meeting  as  reported,  but  who,  since  he  had  read 
his  reply,  had  again  written  him,  saying  how  delighted  he  was  with  the 
explanation.'  Here  we  have  a  friend  well  able  to  judge,  on  whose  mind 
this  report  produced  dissatisfaction.  Looking,  then,  at  the  fact  that  the 
bare  report  of  the  meeting  was  producing  such  impressions,  we  cannot  well 
nnderstand  how  our  remarks  should  have  given  offence.    We  have  been 
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charged  with  doing  gross  injustice  to  the  presbytery,  as  if  we  had  come 
forward  to  perform  a  duty  which  they  were  neglecting.     On  this  point  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ^  the  whole  tone  of  the  article  in 
question  was  to  thei  effect  that  the  presbytery  had  failed  in  its  duty,  in  taking 
no  notice  of  the  alleged  irregularities,  had  not  done  what  it  was  in  duty 
bound  to  do — to  preyent  all  this  liturgy,  with  its  intonation  and  responses.' 
.  .  .  A  ^  gross  injustice  was  done  to  them  as  a  presbytery ;  but  still  further, 
they  had  this /oma  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  their  church,  through- 
out the  Free  Church.'    Now,  these  are  strong  words,  and  the  conduct  they 
describe  is  worthy  of  censure ;  but  to  the  charge  here  brought  against  ns 
we  most  emphatically  plead,  Not  guilty.    These  strong  words  only  express 
Mr.  Hamilton's  inferences ;  they  do  not  apply  to  anything  we  have  written. 
We  have  done  the  presbytery  no  injustice.    The  presbytery  is  never  named, 
never  hinted  at,  never  thought  of.     We  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  presbytery  in  the  matter.    On  that  point  we  had  not  formed  an  opinion. 
We  had  not  even  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  service  in  Trinity  Church 
required  presbyterial  interference  at  all.     We  have  done  no  more  injustice 
to  the  presbytery  than  the  Ardrossan  Herald  has  done.     That  journal  gave 
its  own  views  of  the  service  without  thinking  of  the  presbytery,  and  we  did 
nothing  more.    If  a  writer  in  one  public  journal  is  allowed  to  speak  of  the 
service  with  admiration,  why  may  a  writer  in  another  public  journal  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  of  it  with  regret  ?     The  reporter  of  the  Herald  says :  '  He 
(Dr.  Robertson)  has,  in  inaugurating  such  a  service,  we  trust,  paved  the 
way  for  a  reformation  in  our  cold  and  unattractive  forms  of  worship.'    We 
differ  from  this  writer;  we  have  no  wish  to  dispute  with  him,  but  we  differ  from 
him.     We  do  not  think  that  our  ^  forms  of  worship '  are  ^  cold  and  anattr^- 
tive.'    We  believe  them  to  be  scriptural,  and  therefore  far  better  adapted  to 
the  worship  of  God,  and  far  better  fitted  to  promote  and  express  devotional 
feeling,  than  the  most  skilful  and  artistic  forms  of  human  device.     If,  then, 
the  Kihnarnock  Presbytery  sees  no  injustice  done  to  it  by  one  writer,  who 
describes  its  own  forms  of  worship  as  ^cold  and  unattractive,'  and  who 
hails  one  of  its  members  as  paving  the  way  for  ^  reformation,'  why  should  it 
be  said  that  ^  gross  injustice '  has  been  done  to  it  by  another  writer,  who  is 
quite  satisfied  with  these  forms  of  worship,  and  regrets  that  any  one  should 
even  seem  to  pave  the  way  for  a  change  f    We  believe  that  the  reporter 
of  the  Herald  had  a  perfect  right  to  give  his  opinion  about  the  service  in 
Trinity  Church,  and  we  claim  the  same  right  for  ourselves.    We  have  done 
the  presbytery  no  injustice.     We  have  made  remarks  on  the  published  ac- 
count of  a  religious  service,  as  we  might  have  done  on  a  speech  or  a  pamphlet. 
We  have  dealt  with  the  matter  as  any  writer  in  a  public  journal  had  a  ri^ht 
to  deal  with  it,  and  without  concerning  ourselves  either  about  the  duty  of 
the  presbytery,  or  what  it  had  done,  or  what  it  might  see  fit  to  do. 

We  have  also  been  charged  with  making  an  attack  on  Dr.  Robertson. 
Mr.  Hamilton  calls  it  an  ^  open  attack.'  Mr.  M^Innes  said  that  *•  it  was  but 
right  that  they  should  demand  the  name  of  the  accuser.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a  Christian  minister  doing  a  more  wicked  or  a  more  unbrotherly 
thing  than  ^^  R.  B."  had  done,  or  a  more  rash  and  unbrotherly  thing  than  the 
editor  had  done,  of  allowing  it  to  be  published  without  communicating  either 
with  the  presbytery  or  with  Dr.  Robertson  himself.  Any  one  of  them  might 
be  brought  up  and  branded  in  that  way.  Nothing  was  more  despicable 
than  the  mode  of  attack  resorted  to  by  ^'  R.  B.,"  and  he  would  have  them  not 
only  to  record  their  complaint,  but  request  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
article.'    After  the  presbytery  had  heard  Dr.  Robertson,  Mr.  M^Innes  returns 
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to  the  charge.  In  reference  to  the  article,  he  said  that  ^  it  had  been  doing 
injorj  to  the  church,  and  even  affecting  in  certain  localities  their  prospects 
of  union  with  the  Free  Church.  He  had  said,  when  he  spoke  before,  that  it 
was  a  wicked  and  unbrotherly  thing.  He  had  said  so  on  the  supposition 
that  there  was  some  ground  for  the  charges  which  had  been  made ;  bnt  now 
that  it  had  been  shown  that  there  was  no  ground  for  these  charges,  he  felt 
that  tho  conduct  of  '^  B.  B."  was  still  more  wicked  than  he  imagineid  it  to  be ; 
and  should  the  editor  refuse  to  giye  the  author's  name,  they  could  advise  iiieir 
congregations  to  cease  purchasing  the  Magazine*  This  is  strong  language — 
Terj  strong  indeed.  Mr.  M^Innes  could  not  conceiye  of  a  Christian  minister 
doing  anything  more  wicked  or  more  unbrotherly.  Nothing  in  his  estimation 
could  be  more  despicable ;  and  after  he  imagines  all  this,  he  makes  the  dis- 
coreiy  that  the  conduct  of  ^  R.  B.*  was  sUU  moi'e  wicked  tJian  he  imagined  1 ! 
We  do  not  know  the  amount  of  wickedness  which  Mr.  M^Innes  may  consider 
to  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  Christian  minister ;  but  our  humble 
conviction  is,  that  a  man  to  whom  his  language  is  applicable  would  be  un- 
worthy even  of  membership  in  a  Christian  church.  We  are  very  thankful 
that  we  are  not  at  his  mercy  either  for  our  character  or  for  our  place  in  the 
chnrch,  and  we  are  still  more  thankful  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation  for  the  strong  language  he  has  chosen  to  employ.  Our  readers, 
with  these  alarming  words  ringing  in  their  ears,  ^  attack  on  Dr.  Robertson,* 
^  the  gravest  charges  and  accusations,'  ^  unbrotherly,*  '  wicked,*  <  despicable,* 
^more  wicked  than  he  imagined,'  will  be  a  little  surprised  when  they  are  told 
the  plain,  simple  fact,  that  we  haye  made  no  attack  on  Dr.  Robertson  at  all, 
and  have  brought  no  charges  against  him  of  any  kind  whatever.  We  have 
not  spoken  a  d^respectful  word  of  him.  We  have  described  him  as  the  able, 
mgenious,  and  accomplished  minister  of  Trinity  Church ;  and  these  words 
contain  the  only  personal  allusion  we  make  to  him.  Our  only  other  reference 
to  him  is  in  dealing  with  his  argument  in  support  of  a  Christmas  observance, 
a  point  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer.  If  we  differ  from 
Dr.  Robertson,  surely,  in  this  land  and  age  of  light  and  freedom,  we  might 
be  allowed  to  say  so  without  being  held  up  to  the  world  as  his  assailant. 
The  adverse  opinion  we  have  expressed  refers  only  to  the  service  in  Trinity 
Church ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  employed  of  which  any  one  could 
reasonably  complain.  We  have  made  no  attack;  we  have  brought  no 
ch»ge.  We  have  only  made  a  very  few  remarks  on  what  we  regarded  as 
an  authentic  report,  and  confined  our  remarks  to  the  facts  it  contained.  We 
expressed  our  regret  at  the  introduction  of  the  service  described,  because 
they  might  be  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  irregularities,  and  because  they 
might  be  imitated  by  others,  and  lead  to  practices  which  every  friend  of  the 
truth  would  deplore.  Tins  is  all  that  we  have  done ;  and  yet  we  have  been 
spoken  of  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms. 

The  presbytery  has  resolved  to  request  the  editor  to  give  up  our  name ; 
and  80  intent  is  Mr.  M'Innes  on  findmg  it  out,  that  he  has  proposed  as  the 
penalty  of  refusal,  that  the  congregations  of  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  should 
be  advised  to  cease  purchasing  the  Magazine  !  This  demand  for  the  writer's 
name  \&  something  very  strange.  The  editor  of  the  Magazine  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  appears  in  its  pages.  He  is  well  known,  and  easily  found. 
If  he  shrink  from  his  responsibility  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  the  first  time  he 
has  done  so  during  a  public  life  of  some  length.  The  writer  of  the  article 
has  no  wish  to  court  publicity,  and  as  little  does  he  wish  to  conceal  his  name. 
The  editor  has  full  permission  to  give  it  up,  and  may  do  as  he  thinks  fit ;  but 
still  we  cannot  fail  to  look  with  amazement  on  the  demand.    There  is  some- 
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thing  about  it  we  do  not  comprehend,  and  we  shall  make  no  attonpt  to  soWe 
the  myfitery.    ' 

The  demand  for  the  name  of  the  writer,  made  with  so  mneh  formality  and 
persistency,  is  attended  by  one  unpleasant  result.     It  is  apt  to  make  those 
who  do  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case  imagine  that  he  has  committed  some 
great  offence.     If  such  a  thought  should  cross  the  minds  of  any  who  have 
not  seen  the  article,  let  them  read  it  intelligently,  and  judge  for  themselTes. 
We  have  been  charged  with  something  like  unfaithfulness  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith.     This  is  rather  a  small  charge  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
wickedness  of  which  Mr.  M^Innes  speaks,  but  we  may  nevertheless  notice  it. 
The  author  of  this  accusation  is  Mr.  Hutton.    Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the 
article,  he  said  '  it  was  a  complete  departure  from  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  they  should  be  careful  not  to  spread  a  scandal 
in  the  purging  of  it.'    Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Hutton,  like  his  brethren, 
uses  terms  that  are  far  too  strong  for  the  occasion.    We  never  attached  to 
the  service  in  Trinity  Church  the  idea  usually  attached  to  a  scandal ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  what  Mr.  Hutton  calls  a  scandal,  and  what  Mr.  Hamilton 
denominates  hfama,  had  been  spread  far  and  wide  for  weeks  before  we  took 
notice  of  it.     We  believe  that  the  Datly  Review,  in  which  it  appeared,  is  read 
in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  Scotland ;  and  no  one  can  imagine  that, 
after  such  publicity,  the  silence  of  the  Magazine  could  have  secured  secrecy. 
Such  are  the  charges  brought  against  us;  and  there  never  were  charges 
more  groundless.     We  are  charged  with  gross  injustice  to  a  presbytery 
we  have  never  named  or  even  hinted  at.     We  are  charged  with  all  sorts 
of  wicked  deeds  in  reference  to  a  gentleman  from  whom  we  may  differ  in 
opinion,  but  of  whom  we  speak  only  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 
The  greater  part  of  what  we  have  written  is  merely  an  essay  against  the 
observance  of  Christmas ;  and  if  our  assailants  had  dealt  with  what  we  have 
written,  and  let  ourselves  alone,  it  would  have  fared  none  the  worse  with 
their  own  reputation. 

In  reply  to  the  friend  who  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  meeting 
as  reported,  Dr.  Robertson  gave  an  explanation  which  satisfied  him.  With 
the  same  explanation  the  presbytery  was  also  satisfied ;  and  to  this  explana- 
tion we  now  call  attention.  We  do  not  impugn  the  deliverance  of  the 
presbytery  in  reference  to  Dr.  Robertson.  We  may,  however,  yenture  to 
express  the  belief  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  presbytery  had  gone 
no  further ;  and  it  is  because  it  has  gone  further  that  we  are  compelled,  in 
pure  self-defence,  to  compare  the  explanation  with  the  original  report.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  every  statement  made  in  the  explanation ; 
but  Dr.  Robertson  now  says  very  plainly  that  the  service  in  Trinity  Church 
was  not  a  Christmas  observance.  He  also  evidently  repudiates  the  observ- 
ance of  Christmas ;  and  these  are  the  only  points  with  which  we  hare  here  to  do. 
'He  regretted  that  their  meeting  had  been  so  unhappily  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented,  as  to  make  it  mean  about  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  really 
did  mean  in  relation  to  Christmas-keeping  and  ritualism.'  '  What  with  the 
Christmas  season,  and  the  children  present,  and  the  need  of  holding  the 
meeting  at  that  time  in  some  way,  it  was  allowed  to  take  a  Christmas  type. 
But  it  had  never  been  appointed  or  represented  as  a  Christmas  service,  or  as 
any  public  service  at  all.'  We  do  not  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
follows.  *•  The  arguments  against  the  keeping  of  Christmas  Day — ^the  festival 
vulgarly  called  holiday  of  the  Directory — were  totally  irrelevant.  They  held 
by  the  Directory.  They  believed  that  holidays  had  no  warrant  in  the  word 
of  God.'    Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  statement  as  an  ex- 
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pression  of  opinion  about  holidays,  bat  it  is  very  difficalt  to  see  why  it  shonld 
be  said  along  with  this  and  the  statements  accompanying  it,  that  the  argn- 
ments  against  the  keeping  of  Christmas  Day  were  totally  irrelevant.  This, 
howerer,  is  not  a  point  of  any  importance.  Since  Dr.  Robertson  does  not  de- 
fend the  keeping  of  Christmas  Day,  we  shall  not  qnarrel  with  him  for  thinking 
the  arguments  against  it  irrelevant.  We  are  quite  satisfied  when  he  says  that 
the  service  on  Christmas  Eve  had  never  been  appointed  or  represented  as  a 
Christmas  service.  The  terms  are  plain  and  simple,  and  easily  comprehended ; 
bat  when  it  is  added  that  the  service  was  allowed  to  take  a  Christmas  type, 
ve  neither  feel  our  vision  to  be  so  clear  nor  our  footing  so  sure.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  or  how  little  may  be  meant  by  the  service  having  a  Christ- 
mas type,  or  to  what  extent  the  report  of  the  meeting  was  incorrect.  We 
are  told  that  the  meeting  has  been  so  unhappily  misunderstood  and  misre- 
preseoted,  as  to  make  it  mean  about  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  did  mean  ; 
but  we  have  not  been  distinctly  told  by  whom  it  has  been  so  misunderstood 
and  BO  misrepresented.  We  have  not  misrepresented  it.  We  have  only 
reproduced  the  description  of  en  eye-witness.  We  and  thousands  more 
>«m  to  have  misunderstood  it ;  but  if  so,  it  is  because  we  have  been  misled  in 
dreomstances  where  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  infor- 
i&ition.  Dr.  Robertson  tells  us  that  it  was  not  represented  as  a  Christmas 
wrrice,  and  yet  the  reporter  puts  the  following  words  in  his  mouth  by  way 
o[  introducing  it :  ^  This  is  a  meeting  of  the  church,  not  of  the  world ;  and 
ifdievorld  may  keep  her  birth-day  anniversaries  of  kings,  nobles,  and  literary' 
ffia--Sbakspeare  and  Burns — ^has  not  the  church  as  good  a  right  to  keep 
^i  birth-day  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  V  If  the  meeting  was  not  represented 
as  ft  Christmas  service,  then  Dr.  Kobertson  could  surely  not  use  the  words 
aboTe  quoted.  There  is  not  only  the  announcement  of  a  Christmas  service ; 
there  is  also  a  reason  given  in  support  of  it.  The  example  of  the  world  in 
keeping  the  birth-day  anniversaries  of  her  heroes  is  appealed  to.  We  have 
b<>th  statement  and  argument  on  the  subject,  and  both  of  them  in  the  plainest 
terms.  These  words  imputed  to  Dr.  Robertson  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
point  at  issue.  If  they  do  not  represent  a  Christmas  service,  and  even  go 
farther,  and  plead  for  it,  then  we  can  attach  no  meaning  to  them  at  all. 
To  our  mind  these  words  form  the  key  to  the  whole  service.  It  was 
(kieflj  because  we  believed  such  words  to  have  been  uttered  that  we  de- 
H^nbed  the  service  as  an  attempt  to  revive  the  observance  of  Christmas 
^  a  religious  festival.  It  was  to  meet  this  apparent  advocacy  for  Christ- 
inas that  the  article  was  written.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Dr.  Kobertson 
ottered  these  words  inadvertently,  without  attributing  to  them  the  vitally 
important  meaning  they  are  fitted  to  convey ;  but  let  them  be  viewed  calmly, 
wd  in  the  light  of  the  service  by  which  they  were  accompanied,  and  the  con- 
clnsion  at  which  we  arrived  regarding  both  of  them  will  not  occasion  much 
*nrprise.  Dr.  Robertson's  opening  statement,  as  reported,  appears  the  very 
opposite  of  his  explanation.  There  may  be  some  way  in  which  the  two 
^atements  can  be  accounted  for,  but  we  see  no  way  in  which  they  can  be 
reconciled.  We  might  fall  back  on  the  reporter;  but  this  door  has  been 
very  distinctly  shut.  The  editor  of  the  Ardrossan  Herald  says :  '  We  stand 
by  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  report — ^true  in  every  part ;  true  in  that  it  took 
place  on  Christmas  Eve ;  that  the  phurch  was  decorated,  and  the  whole  ser- 
vice such  as  we  described.'  Dr.  Robertson  and  the  Herald  come  a  little 
into  collision  here.  They  cannot  be  both  quite  right.  The  newspaper 
report  of  the  meeting  produced  in  the  minds  of  many  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
^ction.    It  required  explanation ;  but  how  could  this  be  the  case  if  it  was 
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true  in  eyery  part  ?  If  the  meeting  was  snch  as  was  described,  there  could  be 
little  danger  of  any  one  misunderstanding  it,  for  the  description  is  very  plain. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  neither  Dr.  Robertson  nor  his  people  thought  of 
the  service  as  a  Christmas  service,  but  this  was  the  natural  impression  pro- 
duced on  all  who  read  what  we  are  now  assured  was  a  literally  accurate 
report. 

After  the  words  above  quoted,  we  have  the  following :  '  This  was  in  no 
light  or  frivolous  sense,  but  in  a  solemn  Scripture  sense,  a  merry  Christmas ; 
and  the  key  of  the  music  to  be  sung,  whether  in  hynms  by  the  church,  or 
anthems  by  the  choir,  or  carols  by  the  children,  was  the  same — good  tidings 
of  great  joy.'     Whether  these  are  Dr.  Robertson's  words,  or  the  words  of 
the  reporter,  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  given.    If  the 
former,  they  contain  a  distinct  announcement  of  a  Christmas  service ;  if  the 
latter,  they  show  the  impression  the  service  was  fitted  to  produce  on  the  mind 
of  one  who  was  present ;  and  the  practical  effect  on  those  who  read  the  report 
must  be  the  same.     While  adhering  to  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  report,  the 
editor  of  the  Herald  gives  '  an  unqualified  contradiction '  to  the  '  assertion 
that  the  service  in  question  was  an  attempt  within  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  to  revive  the  observance  of  Christmas  as  a  religious  festival.*    He 
supports  his  unqualified  denial,  by  saying  that  in  no  part  of  his  article  is  the 
service  called  a  Christmas  service,  and  that  the  report  is  entitled,  ^  Christmas 
Eve  IN  Trintty  Church,  Irvine.'    The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  thesfe: 
The  reporter  tells  us  that  there  was  a  *  painted  design  behind  the  platform, 
on  which  the  words,  "  A  Merry  Christmas,"  in  floral  characters,  were  in- 
scribed ;'  that  Dr.  Robertson  began  the  service  by  pleading  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Christmas.     He  either  says  himself,  or  represents  Dr.  Robertson  as 
saying,  '  This  was  in  no  light  or  frivolous,  but  in  a  solenm  Scripture  sense, 
a  merry  Christmas.'    He  tells  us  that  ^  the  key  of  the  music  to  be  sung, 
whether  in  hynms  by  the  church,  or  anthems  by  the  choir,  or  carols  by  the 
children,  was  the  same — good  tidings  of  great  joy ;  for  unto  you  is  bom  a 
Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.'    In  his  description  of  the  service,  he  says, 
'  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  Christmas  carol — so  beautifully  sung,  as  the 
words  were  charming ;  and  altogether  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  re- 
sponses were  given  to  the  series  of  brief  prayers.'    The  reporter  says  all  this ; 
the  editor  maintains  that  the  report  is  literally  accurate,  but  denies  that  the 
service  was  a  Christmas  service.     We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  reporter  for 
not  callmg  it  a  Christmas  service— the  editor  may  give  it  any  name  he  pleases; 
but  as  the  reporter  describes  the  service,  we  question  very  much  if  there  was 
a  more  Christmas-looking  service  either  on  Christmas  Eve  or  Christmas  Day 
in  any  part  of  Christendom ;  and  if  we  have  been  mistaken  in  calling  it  a 
Christmas  service,  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  mistake  that  could 
not  be  very  easily  avoided. 

The  editor  of  the  Ardrossan  Herald  has  seen  fit  to  speak  of  us  in  terms 
even  more  abusive  than  those  which  some  members  of  Kilmarnock  Presby- 
tery have  employed.  We  know  what  his  remarks  are  worth,  and  so  do  his 
readers,  and  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  even  to  complain  of  them ;  bat 
in  our  opinion  he  has  done  what  few  in  his  circumstances  would  have  done. 
All  the  abuse  we  have  got  from  others  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  we 
believed  his  reporter  to  be  an  honest  man.  Our  great  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  presbytery  is,  that  we  did  not  distrust  the  HercUfTs  report,  and  make  in- 
quiry at  Dr.  Robertson  as  to  its  truth  or  falsehood.  The  editor  finds  no 
fault  with  the  presbytery,  although  its  decision  virtually  throws  discredit  on 
his  report,  and  yet  he  seems  at  a  loss  to  find  language  strong  enough  to 
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describe  the  wickedness  of  our  condnct,  while  we  have  only  done  what  we 
did,  beeanse  we  believed  that  his  report  was  true.  In  these  circumstances, 
if  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  take  the  side  of  justice  and  of  his  own 
honour,  he  might  have  had  the  grace  to  be  silent. 

As  to  the  service  itself,  we  have  little  to  say.  The  Herald  affirms  that  the 
service  was  just  as  it  is  described ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  description 
is  not  repudiated.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  description  has  a  more 
artistic  look  about  it  than  the  actual  service  had,  and  it  may  be  equally  true 
that  the  service,  as  a  whole,  was  much  more  interesting  and  edifying  than 
common  soirees  frequently  are.  But  still,  if  the  description  in  the  report  is 
«)rrect,  we  believe  that  we  were  warranted  to  say  about  it  all  that  we  have 
said-  The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Robertson's  address  is  occupied  with  an  ex- 
posure of  ritualism ;  but  this  has  very  little  bearing  on  our  remarks  about 
the  service  in  Trinity  Church.  We  spoke  of  it  as  suspiciously  ritualistic, 
and  this  may  have  been  misunderstood.  We  do  not  imagine  that  either 
Dr.  Robertson  or  his  people  have  any  tendency  towards  the  doctrinal 
errors  of  High  Church  ritualism.  We  only  meant  that  the  service  had  a 
ritaalistic  look ;  and  if  there  was  a  succession  of  brief  prayers,  with  a  chofa* 
gifing  the  responses — ^as  *  ritualism  afifects  the  artistic  and  ornate ' — we  do 
i»t  see  that  we  have  done  injustice  to  any  one  by  speaking  of  the  service 
in  the  terms  employed.  We  meant  to  express  no  more  by  theHerm  than 
the  idea  which  the  report  itself  was  fitted  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  all  who 
read  it. 

We  can  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  our  article  was  written  in  a  spirit  of 
inendly,  and  not  of  hostile  criticism.  We  did  not  think,  and  we  do  not  yet 
see,  that  we  have  exceeded  the  licence  which  all  who  contribute  to  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  have  violated  no  pledge,  we 
have  broken  no  vow,  we  have  assailed  no  principle  which  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  maintains,  and  we  can  express  no  regret  for  what  we  have 
written.  Towards  Dr.  Robertson  we  have  not,  and  never  had,  and  hope 
never  to  have,  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  kindness  and  respect.  If  he 
has  felt  pained  by  anything  we  have  said,  it  was  very  far  indeed  from  either 
oar  intention  or  our  wish  that  this  should  be  tlie  case.  There  are  two 
things,  however,  that  we  deeply  regret.  We  regret  that  our  former  article 
lias  led  various  members  of  the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  to  speak  as  they  have 
spoken,  and  the  presbytery  itself  to  do  what  it  has  done ;  and  we  regret 
that  we  have  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to  resume  a  subject  to  which 
we  would  not  otherwise  have  again  referred.  R.  B. 
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Ik  chapter  rv.  of  this  interesting  life  we 
have  an  accoant  of  Dr.  Thomson's  pub- 
licatioQB.  These  are  of  two  classes :  the 
one,  comprisiDg  his  larger  publications, 

•  Tht  IJfe  and  Ministry  of  Dr.  Adam  Thfym- 
*>«»  Coldttrecan;  and  Kis  LcAoura  Jbr  Free 
<*nd  Chum  Bibles,  By  his  Son-in-law,  Rev.  P. 
Landreth.  With  Keminiscenoes  by  Dre.  Jack 
&nd  CdrnB.    Edinbargh:  Andrew  EiHot 


among  which  we  have  a  volume  of  ser- 
moDS  bearing  the  title  of  *  Consolation 
for  Christian  Mourners,'  a  *  Comparative 
View  of  English  and  Scottish  Dissenters/ 
and  *  Outlines  for  the  Pulpit ;'  and  the 
other,  consisting  of  occasional  sermons 
preached  on  public  occasions,  and  pam- 
phlets. Several  of  the  pamphlets  were 
published  during  the  heat  of  the  Yolun- 
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tary  controversy,  and  are  of  permanent 
value.  The  tractate  entitled  'A  Core 
for  Pauperism*  has  a  special  interest  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  operation  of 
the  Scottish  Poor-Law  has  been  so  gene- 
rally condemned,  and  when  a  Parlia- 
mentary committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  appointed  to  examine 
into  its  working.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  strong  views  held  by  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  opposition  to  a  compulsory 
proyision  for  the  poor,  wo  can  easily 
understand  with  what  enthusiasm  he 
would  give  his  imprimatur  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son's proposals. 

*The  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  had 
often  been  forced  upon  his  earnest  study;  and 
in  the  cases  of  destitution  which  ho  encoun- 
tered, he  was  ever  charitable  up  to  and  beyond 
the  measure  of  his  ability.  He  came  at  last  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tian churches  to  care  liberally  for  all  the  poor 
who  were  connected  with  them,  and  that,  if 
this  were  done  universally  and  properly, 
through  theestabliiihmentof  '^Congregational 
Friendly  Societies,"  there  would  be  no  pau- 
perism toithin  those  churches,  and  that  which 
showed  itself  outside  of  them  would  be  easily 
dealt  witb,  and  at  length  extiuguished.  At 
that  time  pauperism  was  a  faat-growing  social 
evil,  but  it  has  subsequently  attained  to  a  far 
more  alarmtng  development;  and  still  it  ad- 
vances, thrpatening  to  overspread  the  land, 
and  to  absorb  all  its  vast  wealth  and  industry ; 
yet  he  believed  that  those  Congregational 
Friendly  Societies  could  grapple  successfully 
with  that  evil.  He  tested  the  "  euro  "  by  a 
local  npplication,  having  formed  a  model 
friendly  societ}*  within  his  own  congrejz^ation ; 
and  in  1827  he  published  his  Curt  for  Pauper- 
isnt,  explaining  and  defending  his  principles 
and  arrangements  with  great  clearness  and 
force.  He  thus  characterizes  any  poor-law : 
"  That  legal  force  which  opens  the  hand  of  the 
fnan,  goes  directly  to  shut  the  heart  of  the 
Christian.  And  he  who  has  been  taught  of 
Grod  to  *put  on  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness, 
and  chanty,'  is  thus  tempted  by  his  fellows  to 
put  them  off."  He  bases  his  remedy  on  the 
two  axioms:  "Ist,  That  in  this  countiy,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  none  need  pecuniary 
aid  from  others  while  able  to  work  for  them- 
selves ;  and  2d,  That  he  who  provides  for  an 
evil,  when  it  comes,  does  well ;  but  he  who 
provides  against  its  coming  does  better.*'  Tise 
pamphlet  was  in  the  form  of  "A  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers ;"  and  it  had, 
in  manuscript,  been  read  aloud  by  the  author 
to  that  great  man,  who,  after  almost  every 
paragrapt),  expressed  his  warm  approbation, 
and  said  emphatically  of  the  whole  produc- 
tion, **  IMPRIMATUR  r — his  broadly  Scotch 
pronunciation  of  the  word  giving  it  a  vigour 
which  would  have  astoniahed  an  Oxford 
scholar.  No  old  licenser,  however,  though  of 
episcopal  rank,  could  have  inspired  the  author 
with  such  an  assurauce  of  authoritative  sanc- 
tion; and  the  latter  felt  himself  entitled  to 


regard  this  "imprimatur"  by  Chalmers  as 
saying  notonly,  *'Let  this  ^Cure*  heprimled,** 
but  also,  "  Let  it  be  widely  read,  and  then 
fairly  app/iied.'"* 

Chapter  v.  is  entitled  '  His  Attention 
to  Church  Business.*   This  is  a  beautiful 
sketch  of  the  religious  and  social  inter- 
course that  prevailed  among  the  brethren 
of  the  presbytery  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  we  commend  it  in  a  special  manner 
to  such  ministers  as  are  not  punctual  in 
their  attendance  on  church  courts.    In 
chapter  vi.   we  have  a  record  of  his 
'Labours  for  Free  and  Cheap  Bibles;^ 
and  on  account  of  these  labours,  more 
than  any  other  movement  in  which  he 
took  part,  will  Dr.  Thomson  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  his  country- 
men.   This  chapter  has  indeed  all  the 
interest  of  a  novel ;  and  in  future  ages  it 
will  take  its  place  beside  the  records  that 
we  have  of  the  struggles  that  were  made 
to  secure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  dominions,  and  the  removal  of 
the  Com  Laws.     Of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  him  in  this  Herculean  work, 
on  which   the    doctor   entered  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  give    even  the    most  meagre 
notice ;  but  no  unprejudiced  reader  can 
pertise  this  chapter  without  coming  to 
the  following  conclusions  : — In  the  first 
place,  the  Bible  monopoly,  as  it  existed 
m  Scotland  prior  to  1839,  was  a  great 
curse  to  the  country.    To  use  the  graphic 
language  of    Dr.   Thomson,   which  he 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  members  of 
Parliament,  *  All  monopolies  are  bad ;  of 
all  monopolies,  religious  monopolies  are 
the  worst ;  and  of  all  religious  monopo- 
lies, a  monopoly  of  tlie  word  of  God  is 
the  most  pernicious.'     In   the  t  second 
place,  the  abolition  of  the  Bible  mono- 
poly was  'accomplished  mainly  by  Dr. 
Thomson.    That  he  had  powerful  coad- 
jutors we  admit;    but  we   speak  ad- 
visedly when  we  say  that  the  victory 
was  gained  through  his  energy  and  per- 
severance.    In  the  third  place,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Bible  monopoly  was  an 
unspeakable  •  blessing    to   the   country. 
One  fact  will  establish  this.      In   the 
eleven  years  that  immediately  preceded 
the  abolition  of  the  Scottish  monopoly, 
the  issues  of  the  Bible  Society  amounted 
to  5,727,150;    but  in  the  eleven  that 
immediately  succeeded  that  overthrow 
they  amoimted  to  11,663,792.      Theao 
issues  being  chiefly  of  two  of  the  cheapest 
specimens  of  Bibles,  on  which  the  re- 
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daction  of  prices  had  been  reepectively 
4s.  2d.  and  2s.  7d.  each  copy,  the  saving 
effected  during  the  latter  eleven  years 
has  been  reasonably  calculated  to  amount 
to  two  millions  sterling!!  And,  in  the 
foarth  place,  this  cheapening  of  the 
Scriptares  was,  we  do  not  say  brought 
about  by,  but  was  accompanied  with 
great  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Thomson  and  his  friends.  Of  the 
wisdom  of  entering  on  the  printing  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  do  not  take  it  upon  us 
to  express  a  j  udgraen t.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  landreth  has  not  entered  on  any 
fomud  defence  of  that  course ;  but  we 
i^ree  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  if 
8ome  such  step  had  not  been  taken,  the 
advantages  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Bible  monopoly  would  not  have  been 
secured  either  at  so  early  a  period,  or  to 
SDch  an  extent. 

In  chapter  vii.  we  have  an  account  of 
the  *  Close  of  his  Ministry  and  his  Life.' 
In  the  beginning  of  1851  Dr.  Thomson 
vas  seized  with  paralysis,  and  to  a  person 
of  bis  active  stirring  habite,  the  visitation 
was  a  very  painful  one. 

*The  new  year  (of  1851)  opened  npon  him 
m  tho  possession  of  tho  best  health  and  of 
buoyant  cheerfulness  in  tho  midst  of  his 
ftmUy,  which  had  been  increased  by  a  visit 
for  the  season  from  Eome  members  that  now 
lived  in  circles  of  their  own  at  a  distance. 
His  two  married  daughters  never  "  forgot 
their  father  s  house,"  but  vied  with  their  two 
fiisters  in  giving  hira  the  tenderest  affection 
and  reverence,  and  in  anticipating  all  his 
wants  and  wishes.  The  recurrence  of  tho 
season,  and  the  reunion  of  the  family,  led 
him  to  unlock  his  stores  of  old  memories  and 
Msociations;  and  his  genial  discourse,  en- 
livened by  many  anecdotes  about  the  scenes 
sod  companions  of  the  past,  was  eagerly 
listened  to.  The  narrative  of  the  venerable 
speaker,  if  we  could  have  reproduced  it  in  his 
own  words,  would  have  enabled  readers  to 
imagine  how,  on  the  particular  evening  of  its 
rehearsal,  it  fascinated  tho  family  group,  and 
beld  us  listening  long  after  tho  cxchaugos  of 
"gcjod-night"  should  have  been  made.  All 
retired  to  rei^t  musing  on  the  "tale"  of  seventy 
years,  but  without  a  warning  as  to  what  the 
** morrow"  would  bring  fortli !  Before  the 
family-party  met  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Thom- 
son bad  been  struck  with  paralysis;  and  a 
strangely  altered  condition  of  life  was  hence- 
forth beiore  him,  if  indeed  life  itself  were  not 
to  be  suddenly  ended.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  nerves  of  motion  in  his  rinht  side  and 
limbs  had  been  permanently  affected  ;  and  as 
the  lameness  which  had  marked  him  since 
hoyhood  was  in  his  left  knee,  he  was  thus 
disabled  in  both  sides,  and  rendered  incapable 
^  walking  without  assistance  for  every  step. 
He  was  also  deprived  of  tho  power  of  writing; 
and  this  seriously  aggravated  tho  calamity  of 


enforced  rest.  To  few  persons  could  the 
change  to  physical  inaction  have  been  greater 
or  more  trying;  and  for  him  to  have  inert 
limb:3,  even  though  these  were  not  deprived 
of  sensation,  was  to  suffer  death  in  life.  Yet 
he,  as  well  as  his  friends,  felt  gratefully  that 
the  heavy  blow  had  been  warded  off  from  tiio 
most  preoious  organs :  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
his  best  activities,  was  untouched,  and  he 
could  still  exercise  it  as  muoh  as  ever  in 
searching  into  and  adoring  the  works,  ways, 
and  character  of  God,  and  in  considering  what 
the  best  interests  of  mankind  required,  and 
how  they  should  be  promoted.  Uis  spee^ 
too,  was  unchanged,  except  for  a  slight  dnig 
on  its  fluency.  In  the  family  circle  the  grief 
over  this  unexpected  visitation  was  associated 
with  alarm  lest  severer  strokes  might  follow; 
but  he  was  soon  restored  to  average  health, 
though  he  never  in  the  least  regained  the  use 
of  his  limbs.* 

In  March  1855  his  jubilee  was  cele- 
brated with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
members  of  his  congregation ;  and  in  the 
following  year  two  events  happened 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
now  shattered  constitution.  These  were 
the  temporary  removal  to  Gibraltar  of  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Adam  Thomson  of  Hawick, 
on  account  of  bad  health,  and  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  proved  a  most  faithful  and  affection- 
ate wife.  This  latter  event  is  referred  to 
in  the  following  characteristic  and  beau- 
tiful letter,  addressed  to  him  by  his  son, 
then  resident  at  Gibraltar : — 

•GiBHALTAB,  12<A  Feb.  1867. 
*Mt  dear  Father, — Alas!  1  can  no  longer 
conjoin  with  yours  that  dear  name  of  mother. 
Yesterday  brought  mo  Elizabeth's  letter  with 
the  tidings  of  my  beloved  mother's  death,  and 
of  the  sad,  ^ad  illness  which  preceded  iL  As 
yet,  I  can  hardly  realize  it,  and  it  all  seems  to 
me  at  times  like  a  troubled  dream.  And  yet 
it  is  indeed  true  that  tho  best  of  mothers  iff 

§one  from  us,  as  to  this  world,  for  ever.  Little 
id  I  think,  when  I  received  her  gentle  kiss, 
and  heard  her  affectionate  farcwcl  I  at  parting 
three  months  ago,  that  1  was  parting  with  her 
for  the  last  time.  I  did  not  feel  sufllcicntly 
that  it  was  posiiblo  it  might  even  be  so,  or  at 
least  that  it  might  be  so  Ihrougli  h-.r  being  the 
one  removed.  Somehow  I  could  never  imagine 
my  mother  old.  S  ho  was  still  the  same  mother 
t^  me  as  in  my  childliood.  There  was  still 
the  same  afifectionateness,  and  care,  and  even  ' 
activity  for  every  one  of  us  i  her  very  looks 
were  still  so  much  the  same,  and  Pho  seemed 
so  necessary  to  all  of  ns — and  oh !  how  neces- 
sary to  you — that  her  removal  from  our  circle 
— especially  hers  being  the  first — never  en- 
tered as  it  ought  to  have  done  into  my 
thonghts  of  tho  future.  And  still  I  cannot 
think  of  homo  without  her  dear  familiar  pri»- 
senco.  Let  me  try  as  I  will,  her  loved  and 
loving  form  is  still  before  me  thf-re;  I  still 
hear  her  well-known  voice,  and  I  still  see  her 
moving  about,  attending  to  every  one's  wants 
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Imt  her  own.  The  reality  seems  to  me  an 
illuRion,  and  the  illusion  a  reality ;  but  the 
reality  is  reality  after  all.  And  oh !  what  a 
desolating  change  to  all  of  us ;  but  how  deso> 
lating,  most  of  all,  my  dear  father,  to  you! 
You  will  miss  her  every  hour— every  moment. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  she  must  miss  you.  For 
the  last  six  years  especially  you  have  been  in 
her  every  thought.  We  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  great  change  which  death 
brings;  but  gloriiied  spirits,  though  infinitely 
pure  and  blessed,  and — oh,  delightful  thought! 
— ^freo  from  all  weariness  and  suffering,  and 
their  joy  full  in  the  presence  of  their  God  and 
Kedeemer,  are  still  tbeir  former  selves.  And 
I  cannot  conceive  of  my  dear  mother  oven  in 
heaven  without  thoughts  of  you.  For  aught 
wo  know,  she  who  ministered  to  you  on  earth 
may  be  permitted,  though  unseen,  to  minister 
to  you  still.  And  I  can  well  conceive  that 
part  of  her  great  bliss  is  in  the  anticipation  of 
being  joined  to  you  again,  as  if,  without  you, 
she  could  not  be  made  perfect.  I  am  sure  that 
a  great  part  of  j/our  happiness  now  will  be  the 
good  hope,  through  grace,  of  that  glorious 
world  where  she  now  is,  and  of  meeting  her 
there.  In  the  meantime  the  Lord  has  taken 
her  from  you,  and  He  had  a  right  to  do  so,  for 
cdio  was  more  his  than  yours;  and  though 
you  are  bowed  down  under  your  own  loss, 
^ou  will  be  thankful  on  her  account  that  she 
18  with  the  Lord,  and  has  entered  into  his 
glorious  rest  He  who,  she  could  say,  was 
ner  "  Shepherd,"  has  been  with  her  through 
the  dark  valley,  and  led  her  to  dwell  in  his 
house  for  ever;  and  for  all  this  you  will 
praise  Him  even  amid  your  tears.  And  you 
will  praise  Him,  too,  that  she  was  spared  to 
you  so  long — from  your  youth  to  your  manly 
prime,  and  thence  to  your  old  age ;  that  she 
helped  you  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  accompanied  you  in  her  kind  and 
constant  ofiiccs  of  ministering  love  so  far  into 
the  shades  of  evening ;  and  that  ^^our  children 
also  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  her  wise  and  affec- 
tionate training  until  they  had  reached  mature 
years,  so  that  their  character  may  be  supposed 
to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  its  mould 
from  her;  and  her  love  and  great  worth  are 
no  dim  and  shadowy  mcmorv  with  them,  but 
the  matter  of  a  distinct  recollection,  which  I 
trust  they  will  never  cease  to  cherish  and  im- 
prove. All  this,  and  much  more,  must  furnish 
ground  of  unspeakable  thankfulness.  But 
your  grand  ground  of  thankfulness,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  felt  to  be  that,  though  my  dear 
mother  is  taken  away  from  you,  "  the  Lord 
liveth," — ^her  Lord  and  yours :  hers  in  heaven, 
in  the  full  revelation  of  his  glory ;  yours  on 
earth,  in  that  promised  grace  which  will  not 
fail  you  till  you  join  her  there,  but  bear  you 
up  m  your  remaining  pilgrimage,  and  do 
*' exceeding  abundantly  for  you,  above  all  that 
you  ask  or  think."  I  know  that  what  remains 
of  the  way  on  earth  will  at  present  seem  very 
dark  to  you.  You  have  often  known  trials, 
but  this  is  the  heaviest  of  all,  and  it  is  one 
which  casts  its  deep  shadow  over  all  the 
earthly  future.  But  God  is  more  and  better 
to  us  than  all  earthly  stays  and  comforts ;  and 
it  is  because  He  would  have  us  to  know  this, 
that  He  removes  at  times  from  us  some  one  on 


whom  we  leaned  too  much,  and  gracionslv 
constrains  us  to  lean  entirely  on   himseli. 
And  what  a  fulness  there  is  in  Him  !  what  a 
fulness  of  resources !  what  a  fulness  of  love! 
We  know  his  power,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
his  willingness  to  help  and  bless  us,  and  sup- 
ply our  every  want ;  for  "  He  that  spared  not 
his  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things?"    Oh !  what  glory  there  in  the 
cross !    It  is  the  sun  which  chases  away  all 
our  darkness.      All  our  consolations,  all  our 
hopes,  circle  round  it.    Our  sorest  trials  are 
blessings;  and  so,  my  beloved  father,  may 
you  find  it,  when  they  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
cross. 

*  What  a  time  of  anxiety  and  affliction  to 
my  dear  sisters  the  time  of  my  mother's  ill- 
ness must  have  been !    If  I  was  denied  their 
melancholy  privilege  of  clinging  to  her  and 
ministering  to  her  during  her  last  days  and 
hours,  I  was  also  spared  their  anguish  in  wit- 
nessing her  prostration  and  sufferings.   It  was 
a  great  blessing  that  they  were  all  permitted 
to  be  around  her,  and  that  oven  Lawson, 
though  so  far  off,  was  able  to  be  there  for  the 
last  two  days  of  her  life.    Evervthing,  I  am 
sure,  which  the  most  tender  and  affectionate 
watching  on  their  part  could  do  was  done ; 
and  there  was  every  advantage  of  skill,  and 
all  kind  attentions  on  the  part  of  medical  at- 
tendants, as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  many 
kind  friends.    But  the  wisest  and  kindest 
Friend  of  all  claimed  his  sovereign  right  of 
directing  the  issue ;  and  what  He  sees  to  be 
best,  always  must  be  best.     I  am  sure  each  of 
you  was  ready  to  say,  "with  strong  crying 
and  tears,"  when  you  saw  the  threatened  cup, 
*^  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  roe."    But  I  trust  you  were  enabled  to 
add,  with  our  great  Pattern,  "  Nevertheless,  if 
it  may  not  pass  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  thy 
will  bo  done."    May  all  of  u.s  have  grace  to 
say  still,  "  Good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord." 

'If  there  had  been  a  vessel  for  England 
when  I  received  the  tidings  yesterday,  I  do 
not  know  what  I  might  havo   done ;    but 
calmer  thoughts  tell  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
remain  abroad.     My  going  home  could  not 
rociiU  my  dear  mother.     *' I  could  not  bring 
her  back  again,"  even  if  I  would.    And  though 
I  would  fain  mingle  my  tears  with  yours,  and 
those  of  others  left  behind,  I  could  at  present 
do  little  more,  and  mieht  lose  what  I  have 
gained  in  health,  and  debar  myself  from  the 
strength  which  is  now  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary for  the  future.    I  cannot  be  too  thankful 
for  its  being  mercifully  so  ordered  that  I  was 
here  when  the  sad  timngs  came,  rather  than 
at  Malaga,  and  among  strangeridt,  and  that  I 
am  to  bo  here,  if  spared,  for  somo  weeks  to 
come.      The  kindness  and  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Smith  I  shall  never  forget ;  and  the  very  ser- 
vants and  all  the  people  about  the  house  seem 
to  have  taken  their  tone  from  him.     I  had  a 
long  and  most  kind  and  consolatory  letter 
from  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  minister,  who  is  still 
unable,  poor  man,  to  leave  the  bouse.     There 
will  now  be  a  gloom  cast  over  all  that  remains 
of  my  stay  abroad ;  and  I  need  not  say  how 
nervously  anxious  I  shall  be  for  letters  from 
home.    I  fear  my  directions  of  a  fortnight  ago 
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may  hive  led  yon  to  address  my  letters  to 
MaIU  ;  but  my  letter  of  last  week  will  correct 
tliat  for  the  fature.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
health  of  none  of  you  has  sufiferod  after  all 
Tout  long  and  anxious  watching,  now  that 
:he  relapse  has  come  following  on  the  first 
excitement.*  .... 

The  writer  of  this  letter — ^between 
whom  and  his  father,  Dr.  Thomson,  there 
subsisted  avery  tenderaffection  which  was 
maintained  by  frequent  correspondence 
—was  greatly  benefited  by  his  sojourn  at 
Gibraltar,  and  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
labours  at  Hawick,  where  he  ministered 
to  a  much  attached  flock,  and  was  held  in 
esteem  by  the  whole  community.  At  a 
later  period  Mr.  Thomson  felt  it  to  be  his 
doty,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  health 
and  that  of  his  family,  to  remove  to 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  where  he  is 
now  settled.  His  removal  from  Scotland 
was  matter  of  sincere  regret,  not  only 
to  his  friends,  but  to  many  belonging  to 
tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as  there 
»oe  few  ministers  of  his  staiuling  so  well 
fitfed  as  he  \ras  to  adorn  the  church  at 
We,  and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  her 
deliberations. 

In  1860-61  Dr.  Thomson  suffered 
greatly  from  the  severity  of  the  season, 
and,  as  with  the  brightest  and  longest 
day,  his  active  and  useful  life  was  brought 
to  a  close. 

'  The  unusually  intense  cold  of  the  winter 
of  1860-61  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the 
flow  vital  action  and  enfeebled  frame  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  soon  prostrating  the  venerable  man ; 
wd,  in  spite  of  repeated  rallyings,  nothing 
hat  a  fatal  issue,  and  that  before  long,  could 
be  expected.  Not  to.  the  very  last,  however— 
eyen  after  he  could  no  longer  occupy  himself 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  beaddjo  which  had 
hitherto,  during  the  years  of  his  disablement 
and  affliction,  kept  him  busy  and  happy  in  his 
chair,  through  aU  the  hours  of  each  long  day 
—would  he  consent  to  remain  in  bed.  The 
constitutional  activity  stirred  under  the  weight 
of  fourscore  years,  and  under  the  terrible  ar- 
rest of  paralysis.  He  was  eager  to  be  up  at 
his  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  though  the 
movement  of  being  helped  to  his  chair  gave 
him  much  pain,  and  though— when  with  dif- 
ficulty and  uneasiness  maintaining  his  posture 
there— he  could  obtain  no  relief  or  solace  in 
tty  of  the  books  which  were  around  him,  and 
which  had  so  long  been  his  choice  companions 
and  comforters.  That  he  could  now  make  no 
use  of  his  precious  libraxy,  seemed  a  far 
greater  hardship  than  the  inability  to  move 
his  limbs ;  yet  without  a  murmur  ho  bore  the 


now  privation— this  sealing  up  of  the  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  knowledge,  sympathy, 
and  consolation  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  look 
at  the  books,  which,  after  stimulating  and 
helping  him  in  the  long  term  of  his  activity, 
had  become  his  inseparable  bosom  friends 
during  his  enforced  confinement  and  repose. 
He  had  constantly  avoided  all  encouragements 
to  sloth,  and  now  reluctantly  exchanged  his 
uncomfortable  chair  for  a  sofa — a  luxury  for 
which  he  had  none  of  Cowper's  fondness;  and 
nothing  but  a  heavier  pressure  of  suffering 
would  have  overcome  his  dislike  to  the  re- 
cumbent posture  in  broad  daylight.' 

The  last  scene  is  thus  described : — 
*  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  February  it  was 
plain  that  the  end  was  near,  and,  physically 
as  well  as  spiritually,  it  was  "  peace.'  Through 
the  previous  night  he  had  been  distressingly 
restless  and  breathless,  but  he  was  now  com- 
posed ;  nor  was  the  calm  that  of  iusonsibility. 
Uo  had  a  clear  and  tranquil  ci^nsciousuess, 
though  his  bodily  frame  was  reduced  to  very 
great  feebleness.  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
each  of  his  daughters  as  a  farewell.  He  did 
the  same  to  his  son-in-law,  whom  also — at 
intervals  —he  repeatedly  asked  to  "  pray"  with 
him ;  and  this  word  "  pray  "  wiis  the  last  he 
uttered.  The  darkness  of  death  was  settling 
over  the  wasted  features,  and  over  the  half- 
closed  and  nearly  fixed  eyes,  when  the  face 
became  strangely  nvdiant  from  a  light  which 
his  hand,  that  had  been  motionless  for  hours, 
was  raised  to  shade  off.  The  contrast  was 
seen  by  ail ;  but  in  a  little  there  was  again 
merely  the  dimness  of  the  taper  that  had  been 
burning  all  night  in  the  room.  The  hours  of 
watching  slowly  passed,  and  the  light  of  a 
mUd  spring  morning  entered  to  show  the  still 
more  pallid  and  death-liko  aspect  of  the  ex- 
piring saint.  Suddenly  more  than  the  former 
radiance  was  shed  over  him,  so  that  his  eyes 
opened  with  a  lustre  and  a  rapturous  expres- 
sion which  scattered  the  thickening  film,  and 
his  brow  and  whole  countenance  lost  every 
**spot  and  wrinkle,"  and  seemed  transfigured 
by  youth  and  by  youth's  happy  life,  whilst 
his  silvery  locks  had  a  peculiar  glow.  Ho 
breathed  his  last  before  this  reflection  had 
vanished ;  and  when  it  was  suggested  to  shut 
the  yet  beaming  eyes  which  looked  upwards, 
one  of  the  family,  excited  by  what  all  had 
witnessed  with  wonder,  could  not  bear  to  have 
the  brightness  sealed  up.  He  died  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  55th  year  of  his 
ministry.' 

In  closing  our  second  notice  of  this  in- 
teresting volume,  we  have  again  to  recom  - 
mend  it  as  a  record  of  Dr.  Thomson  and 
his  times ;  and,  from  its  multifarious  in- 
formation and  sketches,  it  will  prove,  we 
have  no  doubt,  a  valuable  addition  to  cir- 
culating, and  specially  to  congregational 
libraries. 
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(From  a  sermon  preached  at  Djrsart,  January  10,  1869,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Beckett,  Riitherglen.    Published  bj  A.  Elliot,  Edinburgh.) 


William  Adair  Pettigrew  -was  born 
at  Bridgeton,  Glasgow,  on  20th  March 
1801.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family 
of  twelve  children.  His  parents,  who 
belonged  to  the  working  classes,  were 
highly  esteemed  in  the  circle  in  which 
they  moved.  He  often  spoke  of  his 
mother  as  an  affectionate,  God-fearing 
woman,  who  laboured  faithfully  to  instil 
into  the  hearts  of  her  children  the  love 
of  divine  truth.  They  belonged  to  the 
Bridgeton  Relief  Church,  of  which  the 
Rev.  John  M'Farlane  was  then  minister, 
— a  man  whose  saintly  character  is  still 
remembered  with  affection  by  many  of 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  district 
After  completing  his  school  education, 
young  William  was  adopted  as  a  son  by 
his  grandfather,  John  Anderson,  and 
while  residing  under  his  roof  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  uncle.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  a 
medical  practitioner  in  Glasgow,  with 
the  view  of  being  trained  to  that  pro- 
fession. He  had  not  finished  his  ap- 
prenticeship, however,  when  the  desire 
to  serve  God  in  the  ministry  led  him  to 
torn  his  studies  in  that  direction, — a 
resolution  with  which  his  grandfather 
was  so  much  pleased  that  he  promised 
to  take  upon  him  the  entire  cost  of 
his  education  as  a  theological  student. 
In  October  1818,  accordingly,  he  was 
entered  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  for 
eight  years,  attending  the  theological 
class,  as  well  as  the  hterary  and  philo- 
sophical, and  several  of  the  medical 
classes.  The  Relief  Divinity  Hall  having 
been  instituted  just  before  the  close  of 
his  University  course,  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  for  one  session  the  pre- 
lections of  Dr.  Thomson  at  Paisley. 

Among  Mr.  Pettigrew's  contempo- 
raries at  the  University  was  Robert 
PoUok,  author  of  the  Course  of  TimCy 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship.  The  two  were  room-fellows 
for  some  months  in  Edinburgh,  when 
Mr.  Pettigrew  had  become  a  probationer 
for  the  ministry,  and  the  poet  was  giving 
the  last  finishing  touch  to  his  celebrated 
epic  before  sending  it  to  press.  They 
waited  together,  repeatedly,  on  Profes- 
aor   John  Wilson,  then   better  known 


as  *  Christopher  North,'  with  a  view  to 
obtain  his  opinion  of  the  poem,  and  his 
recommendation  of  it  to  a  publisher; 
and  a  memorable  day  it  was  to  both, 
when,  having  met  him  by  appointment, 
the  renowned  critic  pronounced  his  im- 
primatur.    As  a  memorial  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
friendly   co-operation  in  revising    the 
proof-sheets,   Mr.   Pettigrew  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  manuscript,  and 
often  afterwards  showed  it  to  his  friends 
as  the  gem  of  his  literary  treasures. 

In  the  year  1827  Mr.  Pettigrew  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by 
the  Relief  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and 
for  a  short  time  served  the  churches  as 
a  probationer.     Having  received  a  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Dysart,  he  was 
ordained  here  on  the  11th  of  September 
1828.     Few,  probably,  are  present  to- 
day who  remember  the  settlement  of  the 
young  minister,  more  than  forty  years 
ago;    but  they  who  can  look  back  to 
that  event,  will  not  have  forgotten  that 
the  congregation  was  then  in  a  dilapi- 
dated and  feeble  state.      Their  call,  I 
find,  is  subscribed  by  forty -six  names, 
representing,  it   may  be    presumed,  a 
membership  of  not  more  tnan  between 
sixty  and  seventy.    Besides,  there  was 
a  heavy  load  of  debt  resting  on  their 
place  of  worship,  and  no   one   among 
them  was  in  such  a  condition  of  life  as 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  take  an  effective 
part  in  removing  this  burden.     Only  a 
brave  heart,  with  some  consciousness  of 
power,  could  have  undertaken  the  over- 
sight of  a  church  in  such  circumstances ; 
but  Mr.  Pettigrew,  trusting  to  the  help 
of  God,  made  the  venture,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  had  not   trusted  in 
vain.     The  congregation  increased,  the 
worldly  circumstances  of  its  members  im- 
Xjroved,  the  debt  gradually  diminished, 
and  in  course  of  time  a  comparatively 
flourishing  cause  existed  in   the   room 
of  one  that  had  been  *  weak  and  ready 
to  die.' 

But  this  state  of  things  was  not  at- 
tained without  a  hard  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  minister.  Debt,  which  at  a 
former  period  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  had   been  regarded 
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«od  oont^aded  for  as  an  advantage  to  a 
disBentmg  congregation  —  as,  in  fact, 
a  bond  of  union  among  its  members, — 
cime  to  be  viewed  very  differently  when 
chinches  of  a  different  persuasion,  and 
free  £n>m  debt,  started  up  on  all  hands, 
and  their  promoters  pointed  to  the 
monej  obligations  resting  on  some  of  our 
oongregations,  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten 
the  cautiouB  and  faint-hearted.  This 
was  a  trying  period  for  not  a  few  dis- 
senting ministers  and  their  families. 
'Then  were  the  days  of  unleavened 
bread.'  It  is  right  that  the  Christian 
people  of  our  time  should  be  told,  in 
case  they  may  have  forgotten  or  never 
hsTe  observed  the  difficulties,  amount- 
ing to  a  minor  martyrdom,  through 
which  some  ministers  and  their  families 
had  to  pass,  in  working  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty  which  now 
obtain  so  generally  and  so  fixedly  among 
V.  Nor  caik  tliere  be  anything  wrong 
in  stating  now  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  and 
^  wife,  with  their  five  children,  by 
Moe  years*  struggle  of  tills  kind,  won 
i»  themselves  a  j^ce  among  the  *  Mar- 
fjis  of  the  Manse.*  ^  Except  those  days 
hd  been  shortened,*  no  one  can  tell 
what  the  sad  results  might  have  been, 
not  only  for  some  ministers*  families, 
hut  for  Scotland  and  its  religion ;  but 
*f<ff  the  elects  sake,  those  days  were 
shortened.* 

Before  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  fulfilled  the 
first  half  of  his  forty  years*  ministry,  he 
caught  a  severe  cold  when  travelling  one 
tempefltuoufl  night  to  keep  a  ministerial 
'^ypointment  at  Dandee.  The  result  was 
a  hronchial  complaint,  from  which  he 
nffered  more  or  less  in  the  spring  of 
eyery  year,  till,  at  length,  it  so  affected 
|ua  breathing  that  he  could  not  speak 
i&  public  without  pain  to  himself,  and 
some  amount  of  uneasiness  to  his  audi- 
ence. He  laboured  on,  however,  with 
oi^y  occasional  help,  till  about  seven 
years  ago,  when  arrangements  were 
iBade  with  the  view  of  his  obtaining  a 
colleague  in  the  ministry.  From  my 
<^fficial  correspondence  with  him  at  the 
tune,  I  know  how  assiduously  he  sought 
to  have  a  highly-qualified  young  man 
appointed  over  you,  and  how  much  he 
*as  gratified  by  the  choice  to  which 
you  were  led,  —  not  the  less  gratified, 
certainly,  that  you  chose  one  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  same  congrega- 
^n  to  which  he  himself  had  belonged 
m  his  youth. 


After  the  settlement  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Houston  as  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  seldom  took  part  in  the  public 
duties  of  his  office,  and  for  nearly  foiur 
years  the  complaint  under  which  he 
laboured  seldom  allowed  him  to  leave 
his  room.  It  is  now  three  years  and 
a  half  since  he  went  to  reside  at  Leith, 
in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mill ;  and  during  that  time  he  has 
been  a  close  prisoner  of  Providence,  cut 
off  from  all  active  share  in  the  business 
of  the  outer  world,  yet,  *  from  this  loop- 
hole of  retreat,*  observing  with  an  in- 
telligent eye,  and  warm  interest,  the  pro- 
gress of  such  events  as  affected  deeply 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. 

As  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his  days, 
and  felt  that  every  year  left  him  weaker 
and  weaker,  Mr.  Pettigrew  often  re- 
marked tliat  he  had  nothing  to  do  now 
but  to  wait  in  hope.  He  was  prepared 
for  death  long  before  the  change  cama 
His  trust  was  in  tlmt  truth  which  he 
had  been  honoured  to  preach;  and  his 
hopes  rested  on  the  merits  of  that  blood 
on  which  he  had  so  often  exhorted,  in- 
vited, and  entreated  you,  the  people  of 
his  charge,  to  rest  your  hopes.  *  Preach 
the  gospel,*  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
to  his  brethren  of  tlie  presbytery,  when 
they  called  on  him  in  his  trouble,  and 
reference  was  made  to  modem  specula- 
tions concerning  divine  truth  :  '  Preach 
the  gospel ;  preach  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  It  is  that,  and  that 
only,  that  will  save  the  worll,  redeem  it 
from  its  sin  and  misery,  and  bring  it 
back  to  God,  happiness,  and  heaven.* 
About  a  fortnight  before  his  end  he  be- 
gan to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  difficulty 
of  breathing — not  that  there  was  then 
anything  seriously  wrong,  any  fresh  at- 
tack of  his  disease.  It  was  only  on  the 
Wednesday  forenoon  before  his  death 
that  his  medical  adviser  found  a  little 
fresh  broDcliitis,  and  intimated  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  its  spreading.  What 
he  feared  was  sadly  realized.  On  visiting 
his  patient  again  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  he  found  that  the  bronchitis 
had  passed  into  congestion,  which  very 
speedily  did  its  fatal  work.  As  the 
night  advanced  he  became  rapidly  worse. 
Life  was  fast  ebbing.  And  at  last  the 
end  came.  He  died  at  half -past  three 
o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of 
the  year. 
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About  half  an  hour  before  departure, 
his  son-in-law — in  "whose  house  he  ex- 
pired— observed  to  him,  *  I  hope  all  is 
well  within  ? '  Looking  up,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  a  gleam  in  his 
eye,  he  replied,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  '  Oh  yes,  all  is  well  here.  I  feel 
that  my  Saviour  is  with  me  ;  my  help, 
and  my  salvation.'  These  were  his  last 
words. 

And  now,  brethren,  in  attempting 
briefly  to  sketch  the  character  of  your 
deceased  minister,  I  should  feel  myself 
rebuked  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
downright  truthfulness,  were  I  to  use 
the  language  of  false  eulogy.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  in  many  respects  he 
was  a  remarkable  man.  No  one  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  life,  could  set  him 
down  as  a  commonplace  character,  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd. 

His  intellect  was  robust,  clear,  active, 
well  cultivated  by  early  education,  and 
subsequently  by  thoughtful  study  and 
observation.  It  was  more  analytic  than 
illustrative ;  more  given  to  inquire  what 
a  thing  is  in  itself,  than  what  it  is  as  com- 
pared with  other  things  that  resemble 
it.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  phre- 
nologists, causality  was  stronger  than 
comparison  in  the  development  of  his 
mental  powers.  This  was  apparent  in 
his  preaching,  and  probably  detracted 
in  some  degree  from  his  success  and 
usefulness  in  addressing  a  mixed  con- 
gregation. It  led  him  to  make  choice, 
usually,   of  doctrinal  rather  than  ex- 

Eerimental  and  practical  themes ;  and 
aving  established  his  pomt  by  dear, 
inflexible  logic,  he  did  not  always  wait 
to  put  it  in  the  varied  lights  and  imder 
the  manifold  similitudes  which  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  home  to  persons  of  slow 
apprehension.  Not  that  his  discourses 
were  wholly  wanting  in  illustration, — 
his  strong  common  sense  kept  him  from 
such  a  mistake ;  but  one  observing 
closely  the  progress  of  his  thought, 
might  sometimes  have  wondered  whether 
his  figures  were  not  introduced  under  a 
sense  of  duty  on  his  part,  rather  than 
from  any  liking  to  such  a  style;  and 
this  view  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  illustrations  he  did  employ 
were  seldom  of  an  imaginative  or  fanciful 
description,  but  were  usaaUy  drawn  from 
strict  analogy,  so  as  to  strengthen  while 
illuminating  his  argument.  He  excelled 
in  the  dialectic  faculty.    This  was  the 


instrument  he  could  use  with  greatest 
ease  and  effect,  and  accordingly  he  used 
it  frequently.  While  Matthew  Henry 
was  his  favourite  commentator,  as  sug- 
gesting the  sound  evangelical  truth 
needed  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  of 
his  people,  he  was  scarcely  less  familiar 
with  Whitby,  whose  opinions,  as  diverg- 
ing from  the  Calvinistic  standards,  fur- 
nished occasion  for  the  combating  of 
error. 

His  views  of  religion  were  manly  and 
decided.     The  fondness  for  making  nice 
distinctions,  which  some  of  us  thought 
he  showed  occasionally  when    dealing 
with  opinions  that  he  reckoned  false, 
never  led  him  to  fritter  away  or  other- 
wise tamper  with  any  fundamental  truth 
of  the  gospel.     In  early  life  he  had  cast 
anchor  on  Jonathan  Edwards'  treatise 
on  the  '  Freedom  of  the  Will,'  and  from 
that  ground  he  never  drifted.     Not  that 
he  was  a  narrow  Galvinist,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  difficulties  felt  by  good 
Christian  men  who  look  at  this  subject 
chiefly  from  the  human  side;   but  his 
strong  logical  faculty  compelled  him  to 
own  the  views  of  Calvin  as  embodying 
the  only  philosophical  system  of  theology. 
In  this  he  acted  on  the  spirit  of  a  text 
he  loved  to  quote:  *  Prove  all  things: 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.' 

He  was  distinguished  by  his  public 
spirit, — by  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
great  questions,  ecclesiastical,  social, 
and  political,  that  might  be  agitating 
the  country.  On  most  of  these  he  had 
formed  a  deliberate  opinion,  and  was 
ready  to  express  it  clearly  at  any 
moment ;  or,  if  the  subject  was  new  to 
him,  he  had  principles  fully  thought 
out  and  settled  beforehand,  by  applying 
which,  and  following  them  to  their  con- 
sequences, he  seldom  failed  to  reach  a 
sound  conclusion.  In  the  discussions 
which  resulted  in  the  happy  union  be- 
tween the  United  Secession  and  Relief 
Churches,  he  had  a  large  share.  Indeed 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  movers  for 
the  union.  So  far  back  as  1835,  twelve 
years  before  the  consummation,  an  over- 
ture was  presented  to  the  Relief  Synod 
from  the  session  of  Dysart,  craving  that 
steps  should  be  taken  towards  that 
object.  And  as  it  was  his  honour  to 
open,  as  moderator,  the  last  session  ever 
held  by  the  Relief  Synod  as  a  separate 
court,  the  sermon  he  preached  on  that 
occasion,  a  discourse-  of  great  merit,  on 
the  *  Gathering  together  of  the  SaintB>' 
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is  preeerred  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Me- 
morials of  the  Union/  edited  by  his 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  this  good 
Tork,  the  late  Dr.  M'Kelvie  of  Balgedic. 
He  was  equally,  though,  from  the  state 
of  his  health,  not  so  actively  interested, 
in  the  proposed  onion  between  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Free  and  other  unendowed  Presbyterian 
Churches.  I  was  accustomed  to  visit 
him  annually  in  the  month  of  May, 
vben  the  discuBsionB  of  the  supreme 
covjlB  ot  the  negotiating  churches  were 
p'»iitg  on,  or  had  just  been  finished,  and 
uiiformly  I  found  him  thorouglily  well 
informed  afl  to  the  proceedings  affecting 
th<f  Union  movement,  and  earnestly  de- 
rmis of  ita  success. 

He  was  a  kind-hearted  man.     This 
va3  seen  and  felt  in  his  visitation  of 
tie  sick,  and  particularly  in  cases  where 
iMD^-oontinned  infirmity  led  to  frequent 
and  kisorely  visits,  giving  him  a  close 
'^^M  into  the  character  of  the  sufferers, 
^i  equally  giving  them  an  insight  into 
hii.  Ab  the  result  of  such  intercourse, 
ilev  aod  he  became  attached  friends. 
The  same  kindness  of  disposition  was 
"i-cwn  in  his  contributions  for  the  relief 
i/foistress  and  similar  objects.    He  gave 
aray  liberally  to  the  extent  of  his  power, 
jea,  I  bear  record,   and  beyond  his 
pover.*    One  qualification  of  the  Chris- 
tian bishop  he  possessed  in  a  notable 
degree:  he  was  ^ given  to  hospitality.^ 
hi  the    earlier  years  of   his  minist^, 
Drsart  was  the  chief  port  of  Fife,  and 
few  ministeis  or  preachers  of  his  own 
(knomination,   not  to  speak  of    other 
friends,  passed  through  tiie  town  with- 
out visiting  his  manse,  and  sharing  the 
tospitable  attentions  to  which  they  were 
vekomed  there.     It  was  in  such  cir- 
comstances  I  formed  his  acquaintance 
more  than  thirty-three  years  ago,  when, 
?oing  my  rounds  as  a  probationer,  I 
vaited  on  him,  as  presbytery  clerk,  to 
receive  my  directions.     Well  do  I  re- 
member on  that  occasion  walking  with 


him  on  the  heights  above  the  sea-shore, 
and  listening  to  his  stores  of  informa* 
tion  on  botany  and  Scottish  history, 
elicited  by  objects  which  met  our  view 
as  we  passed  along,  mingled  with  a 
little  argumentation  on  any  topic  which 
I,  fresh  from  college,  had  the  temerity  to 
debate  with  him.  What  I  found  him 
then,  I  have  ever  found  him  since ;  for 
his  good  qualities  did  nut  come  out  by 
fits  and  starts.  He  preserved  his  iden- 
tity ;  and  when  you  met  at  any  time,  he 
was  seen  at  once  to  be  the  same  as  when 
you  parted  with  him  last. 

But  had  he  not  his  faults?  Doubtless 
he  had ;  and  that  he  had  them,  no  one 
would  have  more  readily  allowed  than 
he  himself.  I  need  not,  however,  try 
to  recall  those  faults  now.  Whatever 
they  were,  it  is  probable  they  are  better 
known  to  you,  amongst  whom  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent,  l£an  to 
me,  whose  intercourse  with  him  was  only 
occasional  and  at  long  intervals ;  for  he 
had  no  disguises,  no  concealments,  and 
what  he  seemed,  he  was.  This  trait  of 
his  character,  so  strongly  marked  through 
life,  gives  additional  weight  to  his  dying 
testimony  :  *  My  Saviour  is  with  me ;  my 
help  and  my  salvation ; '  for  all  who  knew 
him  will  accept  it  as  the  testimony  of  a 
sincere  man. 

He  is  gone  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship ;  and  you,  brethren,  among 
whom  that  stewardship  was  fulfilled, 
must  soon  follow,  to  give  account  of  th9 
manner  in  which  you  have  improved  it. 
Let  memory  now  supply,  and  conscience 
bring  home  with  greater  force  than  ever, 
the  warnings  and  counsels  which  you 
can  never  hear  again  from  his  lips,  now 
mute  in  death.  Thus  being  dead  he 
will  yet  speak,  and  hearing  ye  will  hear. 
*  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule 
over  you,  who  have  spoken  to  you  the 
word  of  God :  whose  laith  follow,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  their  conversation, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.'    Amen. 
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«1ahes  Batkie,  Esq.  of  Tankemess,  died 
&t  the  Hall  of  Tankemess,  on  the  24th 
February.  The  following  notice  of  him, 
^hich  we  give  in  an  abridged  form, 
appeared  m  the  Orkney  Herald  of  2d 


In  our  last  impression  there  appeared 
a  paragraph  stating  that  this  lamented 
gentleman,  when  riding  out  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hall  of  Tankemess, 
had  accidentally  fallen  from  his  horse 
and  fractured  one  of  his  ribs,  but  that 
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we  were  glad  to  learn  he  was  making 
satisfactory  progress  ia  the  way  of  re- 
covery. To  Dr.  Logie,  his  medical  at- 
tendant, favourable  symptoms  showed 
themselves  in  the  beginning  of  last  week ; 
but  on  Tuesday  night  he  was  seized  with 
&  sudden  attack  of  sickness,  which  so 
distressed  and  weakened  him  that  he 
felt  his  end  approaching,  and  he  died  at 
two  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  Mr. 
Baikie,  who  retained  his  consciousness 
to  the  last,  spoke  a  few  kindly  parting 
words  to  the  members  of  the  household 
gathered  about  his  bedside,  and  gave 
utterance  to  a  brief  farewell  message, 
expressive  of  deep  attachment  and  re- 
spect, which  he  desired  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paterson  of  Kirkwall, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  on  a  footing 
of  close  and  unbroken  friendship  for 
many  years.  Although  the  deceased  had 
reacheid  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three  years,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  expected,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  to  live  much  longer, 
the  painful  circumstance  which  hastened 
his  end  seemed  to  give  a'  sadder  impres- 
sivencss  to  the  tidings  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Baikie's  position  as  Vice-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  and  leading  resi- 
dent Liberal  proprietor,  combined  with 
the  varied  excellences  of  his  character, 
made  him  a  man  of  mark  and  influence 
in  Orkney.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkwall, 
in  the  town  residence  of  the  family, 
on  the  4th  April  1786.  His  father, 
Robert  Baikie  of  Tankemess,  was  one 
of  the  most  extensive  landed  proprietors 
in  Orkney,  owning  the  whole  of  Egile- 
shay  (which  still  belongs  to  the  estate), 
large  portions  of  Eday  and  Rousay, 
in  addition  to  consideriJ^le  stretches  of 
soil  in  various  parts  of  the  Mainland. 
The  failure  of  the  kelp-trade  and  other 
causes  necessitated  some  transfers  of 
land  shortly  after  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  succeeded  his  father;  but  the 
estate  is  still  of  good  extent,  and  care- 
ful management  has  made  it  a  valuable 
property.  The  family,  of  which  the  de- 
ceased was  one  of  the  worthiest  repre- 
sentatives, has  held  lands  in  Orkney 
tminterruptedly  for  four  or  five  cen- 
turies, raul  Balkin  or  Baikie  was  the 
name  of  a  noted  Vikingr  who  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  this  cele- 
brated personage  was  probably  the 
ancestor  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Tankemess  estate. 

Mr.  Baikie  was  educated  in  Kirkwall, 


in  Aberdeen,  and  in  Edinburgh.    When 
twenty- five  years  of  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Bar ;  and  three 
years  aft-erwards  he  was  married  to  a 
beautiful,   accomplished,    and   talented 
young  lady,  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Werayss  of  Cuttlehill,  in  Fifeshire.    The 
young  couple,  who  were  much  attached 
to  each  other,  went  freely  for  a  time  into 
society,  enjoying  its  gaieties ;  bat  the 
tfober  realities  of  life  soon  toned  them 
down,  and  although  never  blessed  with 
a  family,  they  were  destined  to  lead  & 
lengthened  life  of    wedded  happiness, 
and  hearty  co-operation  in  works  of 
usefulness.   Mrs.  Baikie,  who  predeceased 
her  husband  by  four  years,  left  behind 
her  in  the  district  where   she  chiefly 
resided  the  savour  of  a  good  name. 

For  a  number  of  years  back  Mr.  Bailde 
resided  in  theHall of  Tankemess,  to  which 
he  made  some  additions;  but  on  first 
settling  in  Orkney  after  his  marriage, 
and  after  obtaining  possession  of  the 
estate,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
old  town  house  of  the  family,  which  was 
situated  in  Broad  Street.     Along  with 
his  lady  he  attended  for  some  yean 
the  Established  Church,  and  we  belieye 
he  acted  as  representative  elder  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Kirkwall  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  property  of  Clickimin  was  purchased 
to  qualify  him  for  this  purpose,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  representative  elder  to 
be  either  a  burgess  or  a  heritor.    Cir- 
cumstances,  however,   occurred  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  career  as  proprietor  of 
the  Tankemess  estate,  which  induced  him 
to  cease  connection  with  the  Establish- 
ment, and  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
United    Presbyterian    congregation  in 
Kirkwall,  then  the  Secession  congrega- 
tion, and  then,  as  now,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paterson.    The 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  change 
of  view  and  ecclesiastical  connection  on 
Mr.  Baikie's  part  are  worthy  of  special 
regard.     Many  of  our  readers  are  old 
enough  to  remember  a  melancholy  acci- 
dent which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
August  1822,  when  a  boat,  laden  with 
sixteen  worshippers,  who  were  returuing 
from  Kirkwall  to  Shapinshay  on  a  Sun- 
day evening,  was  overturned  in  a  heavy 
sea,  and  no  fewer  than  fourteen  persons, 
including  Mr.  William  Borwick  and  three 
of   his  daughters,  and  three  servants, 
William  Leask  and  his  wife,  Magnus 
Leask,  Peter  Peace,  and  Thomas  Bell, 
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perished  in  the  water.     It  is  a  note- 
worthy circumstance,  that  on  the  San- 
day  when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  Dr. 
Paterson  preached  in  the  forenoon  from 
the  text,  *  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come 
OS  a  thief  in  the  night'  (2  Pet.  iii.  10)  ; 
in  the  afternoon  from  the  text,  ^  Thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balance '  (Dan.  v.  27)  ; 
and  at  the  Sabbath  school  in  the  evening 
he  gave  out  the  paraphrase,  ^Few  are 
thy  days  and  fall  of  woe,*  about  the  very 
time  when  the  lamentable  accident  took 
place.  A  catastrophe  of  this  kind,  taking 
place  in  an  isolated  community,  naturaUy 
exciteddeep  feelings  of  regret  for  the  lost, 
Bad  of  sympathy  for  the  bereayed.    As 
Dr.  PatefBon  waa  the  pastor  of  the  church 
which  the  hapless  worshippers  had  at- 
tended, he  took  occasion  on  the  following 
Sunday  to  preach  a  special  discourse  in 
connection  with  the  sad  event,  which 
had  broQght  mourning  into  many  homes. 
The  discourse,  deliveml  with  earnestness 
aod  feeling,  and  containing  some  strik- 
ing appeals,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Mr.  Bcdkie,  who  was  present,  and 
he,  a  few  years  subsequently,  after  occa- 
sional attendance,  became  a  member  of 
the  Secession  Church.     Religion   from 
that  time  took  a  firmer  hold  upon  his 
l^eart ;  and  by  the  best  of  all  evidence — 
interest  in  spiritual  affairs,  interest  in 
iQisgions  and  education,  and  liberal  con- 
tributions to  all  good  objects — ^he  showed 
the  reality  of  his  deepened  convictions 
on  Christian  themes.     In  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  was  ordained  to  the  elder- 
^ip,  an  office  which  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  being  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  years. 

^e  have  incidentally  mentioned  the 
interest  which  Mr.  Baikie  invariably  took 
in  education.      This  interest  embraced 
^iducation  both  on  its  religious  and  its 
secular  side.    He  was  in  the  habit  at 
one  time  of  keeping  a  class  in  the  Sab- 
jath  school,  a  kind  of  work  in  which 
^;  Baikie  also   tftok   much   delight. 
Besides  supporting  a  day  school  in  the 
Tankemess  district,  the  subject  of  our 
notice  gave  liberal  donations  for  educa- 
tional purposes.    Headers  will   hardly 
^^  ^  ^  reminded  that  in  the  month 
of  May  hist  year,  he  handed  over  to  the 
Mission  Board  of  the  church  with  which 
ne  was  connected  the  sum  of  £1000,  to 
lorm  a  scholarship  fund  for  students  pre- 
V^g  themselves  for  service  in  the  mis- 
sionary field.    It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
^^^  liberality  of  this  noble  donation, 


which  indicated  the  readiness  of  the 
donor  to  devote  a  goodly  portion  of  his 
considerable  means  to  other  than  selfish 
ends. 

The  principal  public  posts  which  Mr. 
Baikie  held  were  Vice-Lieutenant,  Con- 
vener of  the  county,  and  Provost  of  the 
burgh  of  Kirkwall.  The  lengthened 
period  during  which  he  was  permitted 
to  retain  the  last  mentioned  office 
showed  that  the  services  of  Provost 
Baikie  were  well  appreciated  by  the 
citizens.  He  could  bring  shrewd  sense 
to  bear  on  every  subject  that  came  up 
for  consideration  and  discussion,  and  his 
advice  on  public  matters  was  always 
listened  to  with  the  respect  which  it  de- 
served. At  this  time,  when  the  poor- 
law  is  on  its  trial,  and  has  proved  a 
failure,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Mr.  Baikie,  by  his  efforts  and  subscrip- 
tions during  his  term  of  provostship, 
helped  much  to  ward  off  for  a  series  of 
years  the  imposition  of  an  assessment  for 
the  poor.  The  fact  that  the  poor-law 
system  is  about  to  undergo  an  entire 
overhaul  by  Parliament  should  go  some 
length  in  vindicating  the  good  sense  and 
foresightedness  of  &ose  who  opposed  it 
prior  to  its  introduction. 

Mr.  Baikie,  who  took  great  interest  in 
politics  and  public  affairs,  was  a  staunch 
Liberal,  and  one  of  the  recognised  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Orkney.  In  the 
last  county  election  he  took  a  keen  in- 
terest, and  seldom  aUowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  coming  in  from  Taukerness  in 
his  carriage  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  render  any  assistance  in  his  power  to 
promote  the  return  to  Parliament  of  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Frederick  Dundas. 

The  observations  we  have  felt  called 
upon  to  make,  render  it  unnecessary  that 
we  should  now  give  any  elaborate  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Baikie's  standing  and  charac- 
ter. The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  classes  may  be  accounted  as  the 
measure  of  his  excellence.  Let  it  suffice 
for  us  to  say,  that  in  intellect  be  was 
shrewd,  in  principle  stedfast,  in  disposi- 
tion kind,  hospitable  in  his  habits,  and 
marked  by  gentlemanly  courtesy  in  his 
address. 

At  the  close  of  divine  service,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sabbath,  28th  February, 
the  Rev.  David  Webster  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bai&ie,  which  the 
narrowness  of  our  space  compels  us  to 
omit. 
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He  then  read  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Paterson  to  the  congregation : — 

*  C  HRISTI  AN  AKD  DEAR  BRETHREN, — Had 

I  been  privileged  to  be  with  you  to-day, 
I  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  direct  your 
thoughts  to  those  changes  which  are  tak- 
ing place  among  us  and  around  us,  and 
especially  to  the  change  produced  by  the 
death  of  him  who  has  been  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years  an  elder  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  who  was  so  well  known  to  you 
alL  In  making  special  reference  to  this 
saddening  event,  instead  of  obtruding 
anything  private  or  merely  personal  on 
your  attention,  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
am  only  doing  what  you  might  justly 
have  expected  me  to  do,  either  now  or 
subsequently.  On  gaining  increased 
strength,  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  improving  the  event  by  preaching. 
But,  m  the  meantime,  in  aadition  to 
any  references  to  it  tliat  may  be  made 
by  my  colleague,  it  may  not  be  inex- 
pedient for  me  to  present  to  you  a  few 
of  my  first  thoughts. 

*  On  Wednesday,  week  before  last,  Mr. 
Baikie,  when  out  taking  a  short  ride,  in 
stooping  to  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
from  which  it  had  slipped,  fell  heavily 
on  his  head,  and  received  injuries  which 
limited  his  lease  of  life  to  another  week. 
Though  he  was  able  to  walk  home,  and 
though,  under  medical  attention,  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  the 
injuries  proved  fatal,  and  at  an  early 
hour  on  Wednesday  last,  death  did  its 
work.  He  retained  his  senses  and  con- 
sciousness to  the  last.  When  the  tiying 
hour  came,  he  said,  *^  I  am  dying ;  I  am 
going  to  my  Saviour."  When  told  that 
it  might  be  but  a  fainting  fit,  he  said, 
**  No,  I  am  dying ;  I  am  going  to  God," 
etc.  After  kbd  adieus  to  the  members 
of  the  family,  and  some  special  messages 
of  affection,  he  calmly  fell  asleep — and, 
I  cannot  but  hope,  asleep  *'  in  Jesus." 

*  When  death  comes,  if  not  our  first 
thought,  one  of  our  early  thoughts  is, 
how  it  affects  ourselves.  And  this,  as  it  is 
natural,  if  duly  controlled  and  regulated, 
is  not  wrong ;  and  I  know  not  that  I 
should  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is  so 
here.  Mr.  Baikie^s  death  ruptures  the 
ties  of  a  friendship  of  well-nigh  forty 
years^  standing — a  friendship,  5ie  very 
surface  of  which,  during  its  whole  term, 
was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  ever  ruffled,  and 
which,  during  the  great  part  of  it,  was 
dose,  warm,  and  confiding — a  friend- 
ship rising  out  of  harmony  of  view  on 


great  subjects,  and  common  sympathies 
with  great  objects — a  friendship  afford- 
ing me  much  intercourse  with  an  in- 
teUigent  and  educated  gentleman— a 
gentieman  of  benignant  disposition  and 
tendencies,  of  refined  and  delicate  man- 
ners, a  ready  co-operator  in  works  of 
well-doing,  not  to  speak  of  wann  per- 
sonal affection,  which  constantly  mani- 
fested itself.  Such  a  friendship  could 
not  fail  to  be  much  valued  by  me.  And 
now  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be  some- 
thing seriously  wrong  with  myself,  if  I 
did  not  regard  his  death  as  at  once  the 
painful  severance  of  the  ties  of  a  warm 
iriendsbip,  and  the  removal  of  one,  of 
whom,  in  many  respects,  I  could  speak 
as  "  a  helper  in  Christ  Jesus." 

*  During  the  whole  period  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  congregation,  he  took 
a  lively  interest  in  its  prosperity.  His 
demeanour  towards  all  classes  in  it  was 
such  as  became  him,  and  as  could  be 
desired.  Towards  his  brethren  in  the 
eldership  he  was  courteous  and  kindly, 
and  with  them,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
common  duties,  he  was  an  unobtrufiire 
and  willing  fellow-worker.  ^  To  the  Chris- 
tian poor  he  was  compassionate  and 
kind,  ever  ready  to  minister  to  their 
necessities,  and  in  younger  days  an  in- 
terested visitor  of  them.  In  the  well- 
being  of  the  young  he  took  a  deep  and 
steady  interest,  being  the  earnest  advo- 
cate of  education,  secular  and  sacred. 
Hence  his  liberality  in  support  of  our 
schools,  while  he  was  himself  for  a  long 
series  of  years  a  Sabbath-school  teacher. 
Of  his  large-hearted  and  considerate 
attention  to  the  financial  and  outward 
welfare  of  the  church,  I  need  scarcely 
speak,  as  it  is  well  known  to  you.  In 
the  general  schemes  of  the  church— the 
support  of  aged  ministers ;  the  better 
support  of  the  gospel  ministry,  by  the 
increase  of  smidl  stipends ;  home  and 
foreign  missions — ^in  all  these,  as  well 
as  in  the  support  Sf  the  gospel  among 
ourselves,  he  continued  to  manifest  an 
unfailing  interest<. 

'  But  in  noticing  these  things  I  am  far 
from  meaning  to  intimate  that  his  friend- 
ships, his  sympathies,  and  his  beneficence 
were  merely  denominational.  He  was  a 
lover  of  good  men  of  every  name— he 
was  a  friend  of  union,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  take  the  most  favourable  view 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  socially  con- 
nected, albeit  their  sentiments,  ecclesi- 
astical and  political,  might  not  be  in 
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hnnony  with  his.  Whether  in  the 
cfi^iir  of  the  Bible  Society,  of  which  he 
rjk*  presideDt,  or  in  the  meetings  of  our 
»h'>ol  committees,  of  which  he  was 
c  svnnan,  or  more  privately  at  his  own 
tibie,  or  liie  table  of  others,  he  was  ever 
tlitf  courteous  Christian  gentleman. 

'  Were  I  to  seek  to  give  a  detailed  view 
of  bU  history,  or  a  fall  delineation  of  his 
(Lracter,  I  should  no  doubt  be  called 
ia  ti'lelity  to  note  failings  and  defects, 
djb'.  alas!  the  common  heritage  of  us 
iJ ;  bat  this  I  seek  not  now  to  do.  I 
i'xi  Dot  to  give  a  full  delineation  of  his 
<iaracter;  I  seek  only  to  pay  such  a 
:nbute  to  his  memory  as  affection,  ruled 
I'T  truth,  dictates,  and  as  may  be  subse- 
•:i  Qily  improved  for  your  benefit.     I 


have  already  indicated  that  in  his  death 
I  have  that  consolation  which  arises  from 
the  hope  of  a  soul  deparling  hence  rest- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  Saviour,  and  in 
the  possession  of  those  principles  of  a 
renewed  nature  that  give  fitness  for 
heaven.  I  fondly  cherish  the  hope  that 
inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly  his  latter 
end  was  peace.  **  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth : 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours  ;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." — I  am,  dear  brethren, 
yours  affectionately, 

'  Robert  Patebson. 

*  KiBKWALL, 

*  28th  February  1869/ 
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MODIFICATION  OF  SABBATH  SERVICES,  WITH  A  VIETV  TO 
INCREASED  EVANGELISTIC  EFFORT. 

TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBTTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


SfE,  — The  appended  papers  were 
p>i^  in  my  hioidB  a  year  ago,  and  I 
«^rat  to  the  Synod  last  May  with  the 
.'.t'QtioD  of  using  them  in  the  discussion 

•  tU  oTcrtures  on  EvangeUstic  Effort. 
A«  that  discussion  proceeded,  however, 
' '  •  of  the  speakers  threw  out,  in  passing, 
t.e  main  suggestion  contained  in  the 
P'-jer,  and  from  the  effect  produced,  I 
•iT  that  it  would  be  more  prudent,  in 
t^ie  first  case,  to  submit  them  rather  to 

•eye  than  the  ear.     I  have  therefore 

-'e  to  the  resolution  of  asking  you  to 
;'ve  them  publicity.  I  will  answer  for 
*-e  writer 8  thorough  earnestness  and 
'"ictical  wisdom. 

What  they  suggest  is  the  consecra- 
•'Q  uf  one  of  our  two  Sabbath  services 
• "  Tangelistic  work, — the  transference 
'i  all  who  can  do  church  work  from  the 
^iinary  place  of  meeting  to  the  Sab- 
^th  school,  the  sick-room,  or  the  mis- 
^•n  district.  My  friend  proposes  to 
*im  our  second  service  into  an  occasion 
• '  't'lring^  instead  of  being,  as  at  present, 
'•*  occasion  for  receiving.  There  would 
•'•I  be  two  services;  but  the  second 
■  tild  be  devoted  to  that  kind  of  wor- 
•  ip  which  James  speaks  of,  where  the 
k»orahippcrs  prove  their  religiousness  by 
dialing  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

*^t  present,  amid  the  many  sugges- 


tions which  are  being  submitted  in  con- 
nection with  evangelistic  work,  any  wise 
and  well-considered  proposals  should  be 
welconied.  I  ask  for  those  submitted 
below  the  candid  consideration  of  the 
friends  who  are  to  bring  up  a  report  on 
the  subject  at  our  forthcoming  Synod, 
and  of  the  speakers  who  may  take  part  in 
the  discussion.  Actually,  in  many  of  our 
country  churches,  necessity  has  limited 
the  Sabbath  worship  to  one  diet.  In  our 
town  churches  halt-day  hearing  is  fast 
hasting  on  to  a  similar  limitation.  If  we 
might  snatch  the  half-day  from  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  either  doing  no 
good,  or,  by  being  neglected,  doing  hurt 
to  the  church,  and  transfer  it  into  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  would  prove  a 
blessing  to  thousands  in  and  out  of  the 
church,  would  it  not  be  well  to  make 
the  experiment  ?  Sj^caking  for  myself, 
I  will  say,  that  I  would  like  to  see  the 
experiment  tried  in  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated these  papers,  and  for  the  objects,  so 
eminently  Christian,  which  are  indicated 
by  their  writer.  A.  Macleod. 

BmKENiiEAD,  March  13,  1869. 

I.  THE  PROPOSALS. 

(a)  Concerning  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  amongst  the  masses.  The  sys- 
tem of  expensive  buildings  enforces  high 
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seat -rents,  "which  practically  excludes 
the  masses.  The  Synod  ought  to  have 
this  thoroughly  inquired  into.  I  think 
a  cheap  kind  of  building  could  be 
erected,  which  would  be  comfortable, 
where  rents  might  range  from  Is.  to 
6s.  in  the  year.  To  make  evangeliza- 
tion successful,  BO  far  as  human  means 
are  concerned,  it  must  be  systematic, 
not  fitful ;  it  must  haye  the  external 
and  internal  bond — the  one,  a  church 
which  a  man  can  call  his  own,  and 
where  he  has  a  seat ;  and  the  next,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, (h)  This  could  be  wrought, 
with  little  additional  expense,  by  Chris- 
tians doing  with  less  preaching  on  the 
Sabbaths.  If  ministers  were  not  so 
closely  taxed  by  their  own  people,  part 
of  every  Sabbath  could  be  devoted  by 
them  to  evangelization.  It  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Scotland  if  Sabbath 
schools  were  taught  in  the  afternoon. 
More  teachers  would  be  secured,  and  I 
believe  more  experienced  and  intelligent 
ones.  The  work  of  visiting  the  sick  and 
distressed  could  be  very  faithfully  and 
profitably  engaged  in  on  Sabbaths  in  the 
afternoon  by  elders.  Does  the  example 
of  our  Saviour  not  point  to  Christians 
doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  as  much  as 
receiving  good?  The  church  has  been 
left  as  the  custodier  and  distributor  of 
the  bread  of  life ;  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  church  fulfil  its 
mission,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor. 

II.  OBJECTS  SOUGHT  TO  BE  OBTAINED. 

1st.  Increasing  the  infiuence  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Christian  minister  by  in- 
creasing the  area  of  his  operations,  and 
the  number  of  those  he  ministers  unto. 

2d.  Securing  that  the  church  do  not 
fail  in  keeping  its  ordinances'deep  down 
amongst  the  people,  to  the  very  poorest. 
— High  seat-rents  practically  exclude 
the  masses. 

3d.  The  more  extended  employment 
of  Christian  men  and  women  in  teaching 
the  young,  and  other  Christian  labours, 
on  the  Sabbath-day. 

4th.  More  systematic  oversight  and 
teaching  of  the  children  of  Christian 
parents.  Children  do  not  generally 
understand  sermons  until  after  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  church 
is  bound  to  provide  more  systematic 
and  suitable  teaching  for  the  young 
of  the  church ;  and  on  every  Sabbath- 


day  throughout  the  year,  and  with  the 
same  regularity  as  for  adults. — A  more 
thorough  teaching  of  the  young  would 
render  the  present  amount  of  preaching 
less  needed. 

5th.  To  cultivate  and  cherish  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  the  love  of  ChriBtian 
labour  and  enterprise. 

6th.  To  render  the  services  on  the 
Sabbath  more  attractive,  spirited,  and 
useful. 

7th.  To  organize  a  system  of  out-door 
preaching,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
bring  all  evangelistic  ^teaching  under  the 
control  of  the  church. 

Iff.   HOW  TO  BE  ATTAINED. 

1st.  By  Christians  exacting  less  of 
their  ministers'  time  on  Sabbath  for 
themselves,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  should  devote  the  time  they  are  re- 
lieved to  evangelization. 

2d.  By  no  other  object  being  sought 
for  in  building  churches  for  the  working 
people  and  poor,  than  providing  houses 
which  will  be  comfortable,  properly 
heated  and  ventilated. 

3d.  By  distributing  the  duties  of  the 
Sabbath  thus: — 

The  morning  and  evening  for  home 
duties. 

Two  hours  for  worship  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  sanctuary. 

One  and  a  half  hour  for  teaching  the 
young. 

Half  hour  for  social  prayer,  asking 
God's  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  day. 

4th.  If  the  church  service  occupied 
only  two  hours,  elders  and  students  could 
visit  the  sick  and  distressed,  and  also 
the  careless  connected  with  the  church ; 
thousands  of  pious  and  intelligent  men 
and  women,  heads  of  families,  as  well 
as  others,  would  be  free  to  volunteer  for 
teaching,  and  a  trained  and  experienced 
ministry  to  carry  religidus  instruction 
to  the  masses. 

IV.   ARGUMENTS. 

1st.  The  fundamental  principles  of  tho 

g)spel  scheme:  love,  originating  with 
od;  self-denial,  the  highest  nhase  ol 
love,  as  manifested  by  Jesus  uhrist  in 
bringing  salvation  to  man. 

2d.  The  church,  as  the  custodier  and 
diffuser  of  the  truth,  must  love  and 
labour  as  she  has  been  loved  and  laboured 
for. 

3d.  The  church,  if  she  is  to  receive 
rich  and  encouraging  blessing,  must  kee| 
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in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  After  thanks- 
giviog  to  God,  and  sufficient  teaching, 
the  fondameotal  principles  of  churcti 
life  most  be  love  and  self-denial.  *  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
den  J  bimself ,  and  take  np  his  cross  and 
follow  me/ 

4th.  Christians  are  the  *  workmanship 
of  God,'  *  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
g<^j  works  ;^  also  labourers  together 
vi'h  God ;'  also  *  workers  together  with 
CLnst^  When  Paul  was  converted, 
k  cried,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  doV — not^  to  be.  Christians  are 
ill  idogB  and  priests  unto  God,  and  are 
bund  to  put  the  same  inquiry  as  St. 
Paul  did. 

5ih.  The  present  arrangements  of 
church  life  cause  the  extension  of 
Chrisfs  kingdom  to  depend  too  exclu- 
avelv  upon  finance.  But  there  is  a 
Wi  of  strength  in  the  self -denial  and 
WW  of  Christians,  which  it  is  alike  the 
^^om  and  the  duty  of  the  church  to 

call  into  exercise  and  keep  in  exercise. 

t'tD.  As  a  rule,  Christians  do  not  lack 
boffledge,  but  they  lack  the  applica- 
ti:a(rf  it. 

/th.  It  is  a  mighty  conflict  of  good 
^th  evil  that  is  going  on  on  the  earth. 
Ciristcame  to  establish  a  kingdom  of 
ri^jhteousoess ;  that  which  brings  most 
glorj  to  God  is  the  extension  of  the  Ke- 
litemer'a  kingdom. 

The  Christian  graces  are  more  strength- 
e&ed  ia  the  soul  by  useful  labour  than 
uvthiog  else.  Exoerience  has  also 
prf)Ted,  that  useful  Christian  labour  is 
''te  best  preventive  to  the  springing  up 
of  Tagaries,  and  the  itching  that  the 
proud  and  well-to-do  often  hare  after 
s*  ii.sational  novelties,  which  arc  a  great 
enl  in  the  church. 

^tb.  There  is  an  increasing  separation 
'«kiDg  place  every  year  between  the  rich 
^i  poor.  There  are  certain  localities 
^here  the  well-to-do  live,  and  certain 
other  localities  where  the  working  people 
and  poor  live.  The  church  should  de- 
^Tmine  to  bridge  this  separation  more 
decidedly  than  she  does  at  present, 
•^tjerwiae  she  will  gradually  lose  her  in- 
fi Knee  and  power  amongst  the  masses 
^i  the  people. 

^th.  The  labour  of  the  six  days  of  the 


week  is  becoming  more  and  more  in> 
tense  for  the  laity,  and  the  time  of  the 
Christian  minister  is  being  more  absorbed 
through  the  week  with  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  associations  :  the  Sabbath, 
is  therefore  the  churches  harvest  day. 
She  should  take  care  to  have  abundant 
labourers  in  the  field,  plying  old  and 
young. 

10th.  The  Christian  people  like  visi- 
tation. The  minister  is  too  much  taxed 
with  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  and 
other  duties  to  be  able  to  visit — ^at  all 
events  enough  to  satisfy  the  reasonaUo 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  claims 
which  the  sick  and  distressed  specially 
have.  Elders  and  divinity  students  could 
undertake  these  duties  on  Sabbath  after- 
noons. The  people  would  become  moro 
attached  to  the  church,  and  all  would 
be  profited  and  blessed  by  the  inter- 
course. The  world  would  take  know- 
ledge of  the  life  and  labour  of  Christians 
after  the  example  of  the  Lord  and  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and,  being 
impressed  with  the  power  and  living 
reality  of  the  Christian  religion,  would 
turn  unto  the  Lord. 

11th.  In  all  merely  human  arrange- 
ments, where  there  is  no  prescribed 
divine  law,  the  church  should  not  allow 
pride  or  prejudice  to  prevent  her  from 
altering  such  arrangements,  where  it 
can  be  proved  by  argument  and  experi- 
ence, that  by  so  doing  she  would  increase 
her  influence  and  usefulness. 

The  church  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  NOW  attained  to  the  most  perfect 
discernment  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
in  carrying  on  its  work.  Besides,  great 
social  changes  require  new  adapta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  church.  All 
discoveries  in  science  are  interesting ; 
men  of  business  are  quick  and  apt  to 
apply  these,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
applied,  in  order  to  the  more  rapid 
attainment  of  wealth  ;  and  thus  dis- 
coveries are  made  useful  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. The  church  should  be  quick 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
ready  to  adopt  new  modes  and  systems, 
in  order  to  meet  the  changing  wants  and 
new  features  of  society,  never  forgetting 
that  her  mission  is  primarily  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor.  X.  L. 
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Should  Christiivs  Commemorate  the 
birtu-da.t  of  robbrt  burns  ?  a 
Discourse.  By  the  Bev.  Fergus 
FEBOUSOir,  Dalkeith. 

Edlnlnirgh:  Andrew  EUlot    1869. 

All  who  know  Mr.  Ferguson  know  that 
he  is  no  ordinary  man.  He  is  possessed 
of  powers  of  a  very  high  order,  and^these 
he  has  steadily  cultivated.  He  is  borne 
up  and  borne  along  by  great  earnestness 
of  pnrpose;  while  oyer  all  there  is  a 
graceful  humility  that  tells  of  an  almost 
utter  absence  of  self.  We  know  of  no  one 
who  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
abilities  and  his  attainments,  but  who  is, 
in  reality,  so  humble. 

But  while  so  truly  humble  in  himself, 
he  is  ever  bold  and  fearless  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  in  assailing  what  he 
believes  to  be  error,  and  in  defending 
what  he  believes  to  be  truth.  On  Sabbath, 
the  31st  January,  when  the  annual  Burns* 
Festival  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory, 
Mr.  Ferguson  preached  a  discourse  with 
special  reference  to  the  subject.  This  dis- 
course, having  previously  been  announced, 
was  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  made 
the  subject  of  some  very  sharp  criticism. 
Mr.  Ferguson  has  done  well  to  publish  his 
discourse  in  full,  so  that  at  least  it  may  be 
discussed  on  its  true  merits.  *  It  is  now 
published  as  it  was  delivered.  A  few 
sentences  only,  not  in  any  way  essential 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  delivered,  have 
been  changed,  and  one  or  two  altogether 
cancelled.' 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cnssion  of  the  question  which  the  discourse 
handles.  Wo  leave  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  shall 
simply  lay  before  them  one  or  two  extracts 
from  the  discourse,  at  the  same  time  com- 
mending the  discourse  as  a  whole  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  give  the  question  a  full 
consideration. 

With  reference  to  the  criticisms  which 
have  already  appeared,  Mr.  Ferguson  says 
in  his  preface :  —  *  It  is  no  part  of  the 
object  of  this  discourse  to  vilify  any  one. 
Kor  can  it  be  justly  characterized  as  a 
'*  trampling  on  the  grave  of  one  who  knew 
and  deplored  with  the  keenest  anguish  his 
own  sins."  Those  who  think  so  mistake 
the  motive  that  led  to  its  production.  It 
is  not  a  light  matter  to  be  in  a  position  of 
-such  responsibility  as  to  feel  compelled  to 
undertake  such  a  task.  The  question  here 
raised  for  calm  and  candid  consideration 
is  simply  this:  Should  we  place  the  life 
and  works  of  a  certain  man  in  a  position 
that  is  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity?    To  answer  such  a  question. 


we  must  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  It 
is  not  mere  sentiment,  and  far  less  is  it  i 
scurrility,  that  will  put  down  the  facts  of 
history  or  the  truth  of  God ;  and  in  the 
end  it  will  doubtless  be  found,  that  those 
who  have  consulted  the  interests  of  the 
living,  have  been  also  the  most  faithful  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead.* 

The  real  questiorij  and  the  cmswer  to  it 
in  brief. 

'  In  view  of  all  that  we  know  of  Robert 
Burns,  is  it  becoming  in  professing  Chris-  i 
tians,  and  is  it  conducive  to  public  or 
private    morality,    to    perpetuate   by  a 
regular  public  celebration  his  memory? 
We  think  there  can  be  but  one  answer, 
and  that  a  negative  answer,  to  such  a 
question.    Viewed  as  a  whole,  in  the  out- 
come and  sum-total  of  his  earthly  existeDce, 
we  regard  Burns  as  a  gigantic  failure;  and  ' 
the  chief  worth  of  his  career  is,  that  it  is 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  great  and  impressive 
warning  to  every  age.     He  had  the  finest 
gifts,  and  he  made  a  very  poor  use  of 
them — poor,  compared  with  the  excellence 
of  his  genius.     As  to  that — ^the  splendour 
of  his  endowments— there  is,  of  course,  no 
difference  of  opinion.    If  not  among  the 
very  greatest  of  our  world-commandine 
intelligences,  he  is  not  very  far  beneath 
them.      The  reception    his    words   hare 
received  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
sympathy  elicited  by  his  sad  career,  indis- 
putably prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
extraordinary  mark  and  significance.  Had 
he  been  faithful  to  God,  to  himself,  and 
to  his  position,  who  can  tell  what  he  mi&:ht 
have  been  to  the  world  ?     But  he  failed— 
failed  in  his  work  as  a  poet,  failed  in  his 
character  as  a  man,  failed  in  his  philosophy 
of  life,  failed  in  the  term  of  his  earthly 
existence,  and  failed  even  in  gaining  an 
adequate  livelihood.    We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  to  regard  such  a  career  as  a 
successful  and  commendable  one,  and  to 
celebrate  it  accordingly  with  jubilation, 
and  singing,  and  laughter,  and  other  kinds 
of  applause,  is  to  mistake  the  whole  meaning 
of  it,  and  to  make  the  influence  of  Bums 
still  more  than  it  has  already  been,  a  source 
of  incalculably  greater  evil  than  good.' 

Burns  a  denouncer  of  hypocrist/,  and  yet  a 
hypocrite  himself, 
*  He  came  forward  as  the  denouncer  ol 
the  hypocrisy  and  cant  of  his  time.  These 
bad  qualities  are  only  too  prevalent  ir 
every  time,  and  cannot  be  too  strongb 
denounced.  But  in  order  to  serve  tbt 
cause  of  truth  effectually,  a  man  require 
not  only  to  level  the  shafts  of  bis  wit  an< 
sarcasm  at  what  is  false ;  but  to  show,  a 

the  same  time,  that  he  really  loves  an* 

obeys  the  truth,   and  is   not   a  cantio: 
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hjpocrite  himself.  To  expose  falsehood 
io  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression 
that  ereiything  is  hollow,  and  that  all 
reli^'oos  profession  is  a  pretence,  is  to  do 
incalcalable  mischief;  and  Boms  did  that. 
WhAt  is  hjpocrisj  and  cant,  but  to  say 
one  thing  and  do  another;  to  sneer  at 
pruud  men,  and  to  be  as  prond  as  Lucifer 
cot's  self;  to  condeain  immorality  in 
others,  and  excuse  it  in  one's  self;  to 
shadder  in  print  at  seduction,  and  yet  be 
s  sedocer ;  to  recommend  others  to  con- 
trol tbetr  passions,  and  have  no  self- 
eootrol  ?  That  was  what  Bums  was  and 
did.  There  is  no  greater  hypocrisy  and 
caat  in  this  world  than  for  a  man  to 
psiat  beimtiful  pictures  of  a  well-spent 
Satnrday  eyening,  and  spend  his  own 
Stiordaj  evening  in  the  public-house ;  to 
euol  ia  verse  the  "  big  ha'  Bible,"  and 
Bskebisown  life  an  outrage  on  the  Bible; 
to  write  sweet  things  about  love,  and 
pftitT  things  about  heaven,  and  then  go 


The  idolatry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

'  We  see  a  great  diabolical  spirit  rising 
in  our  midst.  It  has  laid  its  hand  upon 
the  mighty  engines  of  literature,  science, 
and  art.  It  has  entered  every  sphere, 
even  the  most  sacred.  It  is  the  deifica- 
tion of  mere  intellect,  genius,  or  farce, 
apart  from  moral,  that  is,  Christian  prin- 
ciple. It  dissociates  genius  from  the  grace 
of  God,  exalting  the  former,  and  casting 
contempt  upon  the  latter.  It  praises  a  man 
in  whom  there  is  genius,  without  grace; 
and  it  neglects  all  those  in  whom  there 
may  be  grace,  but,  as  it  thinks,  no  genius, 
although  the  latter  character,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  is  greater^  as  well  as 
better,  than  the  former.  This  is  clearly  a 
spirit  of  great  wickedness.  In  literature 
and  art  we  see  it  in  the  works  of  those 
who  subordinate  truth  to  effect — whose 
highest  end  is  to  produce  a  pleasing  sensa- 
tion. A  writer  of  some  prominence  in  his 
own  walk  declares,  that  the  highest  end  of 


utj  personally  to  sprawl  in  the  mire  of    the  novel  is  to  please.    Human  love  and 


passion,  crime  and  woe,  life  and  death — 
all  the  splendours  and  horrors  of  man's 
destiny,  are  used  up  merely  as  the  materials 
for  producing  a  pleasing  picture.  The 
leading  of  men  to  do  right  is  no  part  of 
this  aim.     It    is  simply  to  please.     In 


«bicenity,  to  sit  down,  with  his  legitimate 
vife  sod  children  beside  him,  to  indite 
MaMstal  ditties  to  old  and  new  sweet- 
btirtL  Is  there  anything  manly,  or 
^ie.  or  beautiful,  or  sincere  in  that?' 

What  is  the  miuion  of  the  poet? 
'Is  it  not  to  lead  men  in  the  paths  of    philosophy  we  see  it  in  such  a  school  as 


nitiK ;  to  inspirit  them,  by  his  melodious 
t^nuBs,  40  wage  valiantly  the  sore  conflict 
of  life;  to  stand  in  the  ran  of  the  world, 
nd  sssociate  his  name  with  great  ideas ; 
to  translate  into  song  the  true  philosophy 


that  of  the  Comtists  or  Positivists,  who  are 
issuing  ponderous  volumes  of  new  philo- 
sophy, to  teach  men  that  the  highest 
wisdom  is  to  follow  the  five  animal  senses; 
that  the  religion  of  life  is  to  worship  the 


of  life ;  to  sing  of  peace  rather  than  of     heroes  of  human  history ;   and  that  all 


*ar;  to  open  the  mystic  imagery  of  the 
niTem, — in  a  word,  to  show  the  identity 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  that  men 
Bsy  be  led  to  love  and  obey  truth  ?  But 
Ikw  much,  or  rather  how  little,  of  all  this 
«u  performed  by  Bums?  He  extolled 
tU  debssing  pleasures  of  Epicureanism. 
He  taught  men  to  laugh  at  what  is  shame- 
fol  Me  preached  a  doctrine  of  inde- 
pendence that  mined  himself,  and  will  as 
otttainly  rain  ereiy  one  who  acts  upon  it. 
He  issued  poetical  indulgences  for  sin, 
>od  that  is  one  ground  of  his  popularity. 
He  never  rose  into  the  region  of  great 
i^eas.  There  .can  be  nothing  great  in  life 
viUiout  rererence,  and  Bums  jested  with 
the  most  sacred  and  terrible  realities. 
Man  must  hare  a  form  of  worship.    Bums 


other  religions — Christianity  included  — 
with  all  metaphysics,  must  be  thrown 
overboard.  In  science  we  see  it  in  the 
impudent  quackery  of  those  quidnuncs 
who  assure  us  that  man  was  originally  an 
ape,  and  that  it  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  study  rocks  and  fossils  than  to  study 
the  word  of  the  living  God, — that,  in  fact, 
nature  is  everything,  and  the  Bible  nothing 
but  an  old  fable.  In  religion,  we  see  it  in 
the  elevation  of  the  sensuous  above  the 
spiritual,  to  the  extinction  of  the  spiritual, 
and  in  the  degradation  of  the  love  of  Qod 
to  an  affair  of  vestments  and  candles, 
stained  windows,  fine  architecture,  and 
fine  music.  In  the  fashionable  life  of  the 
world  at  large,  we  see  it  in  pride  of  posi- 
tion, pursuit  of  wealth,  and  every  kind  of 


plsjed  the  monntebank  in  the  house  of    frivolity.      All  these   are   hut   different 


^>od.  We  si|^  for  liberty — for  deliverance 
^m  the  bondage  of  sin ;  Burns  tells  us 
^M  **fireedom  and  whisky  gang  the- 
pther.'*  We  reouire  strength  under  afflic- 
^n;  Burns  talks  in  dariier  and  more 
hoitatittg  tenns  than  a  pagan  moralist. 


forms  of  the  one  diabolical  spirit;  and 
they  all  amount  to  this:  the  worship  of 
nature  for  the  worship  of  God — the  worship 
of  humanity  for  the  worship  of  Christ — 
the* worship  of  Satan  for  the  worship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.    They  are  but  varied  forms 


j^e  look  for  some  hope  in  the  hour  of  of  creature-worship,  which  hecome  in  the 
death;  Bnras  could  only  make  a  vague  end  devil-worship.  Jesus  Christ  says,  ^*  Br 
<<Kferenee  to  the  goodness  of  God.'  thbzr  fruixs  tb  shall  know  xhbm."  * 
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PRE8BTTEBIAL  PBOCEEDIMG8. 

Aberdeen, — Th  i§  presbytery  met  at  Leith- 
Lamsden  on  the  24th  Febraary---Rey.  Mr. 
Beath,  moderator.  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson  was 
ordained  over  the  congregation  of  Lnms- 
den  on  the  24th  February  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Rutherford,  B.D., 
preached,  Mr.  Beath  presided  and  or- 
dained, and  Mr.  Brown,  in  room  of  Mr. 
Dickie,  addressed  the  congregation. 

Annandale.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Ecclefechan  on  the  2dd  February  last — 
the  Rev.  David  Thomas,  moderator.  A 
call  from  Rigg  congregation  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Weatherstone,  preacher,  was  duly 
laid  on  the  table  and  sustained.  Mr. 
Weatherstone  being  present,  the  call  was 
presented  to  him,  and  he  having  made  ac- 
ceptance, subjects  of  trial  for  ordination 
were  prescribed.  A  call  from  Moffat 
congregation  to  Mr.  Matthew  Galbraith, 
preacher,  was  laid  on  the  table,  signed  by 
114  members,  with  a  paper  of  concurrence 
signed  by  38  ordinary  hearers.  Besides 
the  petition  that  the  presbytery  should 
sustain  and  prosecute  the  call,  there  was 
a  petition  read,  signed  b^  40  members  and 
21  ordinary  hearers,  asking  the  presbytery 
to  inquire  into  the  di?ided  state  of  the 
congregation.  Parties  were  heard  and 
removed.  The  presbytery,  after  reasoning, 
agreed  that  the  call  meanwhile  lie  on  the 
table,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  proceed 
to  Moffat,  and  meet  with  the  congregation, 
with  a  view  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
grounds  of  division  at  [present  existing, 
and  report  at  next  meeting  of  presbytem 
to  be  held  on  the  30th  of  March.  Mr, 
Andrew  Chapman,  student,  gave  an 
exercise  with  additions,  and  was  examined 
in  theology,  Greek,  and  Latin;  and  his 
ability  and  diligence  exhibited  in  the 
several  exercises  were  highly  approved. 

Banffshire. — ^This  presbytery  held  a  pro 
re  nata  meeting  at  Banff  on  the  16th 
February — the  Rer.  William  Simmers, 
moderator.  Messrs.  James  Hendry  and 
George  Gartly  appeared  as  commissioners 
from  the  congregation  of  Keith,  and  laid 
on  the  table  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  that 
church  at  a  congregational  meeting,  re- 
specting financial  and  other  arrangements 
in  the  event  of  a  settled  ministry.  Also  a 
petition  for  a  moderation  was  presented 
and  supported  by  these  commissioners,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  Mr.Meikleham  was  appointed 


to  preside,  and  Mr.  Simmers  to  assist  in 
that  service,  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  March,  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.U, — ^This  presbytery  met 
at  Banff  on  the  9th    March— the  Rev. 
William  Simmers,  moderator.    Mr.  John 
Sellar  delivered  discourses,  and    passed 
examinations,  on  the  subjects  prescribed 
to  him  as  trials  for  licence ;  all  of  nvhicb 
were  highly  commended  and  unanimously 
sustained,   and    he   was    licensed   as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.    Mr.  Meiklehan 
reported  proceedings  in  the  moderation  at 
Keith,  and  presented  a  very  harmonious  call 
addresssed  to  Mr.  James  8.  Scotland ;  and 
Messrs.  James  Hendry  and  George  Gartly 
appeared  as  commissioners,  who  presented 
a  paper  of  adherence,  and  a  petition  pray- 
ing the  presbytery  to  sustain  the  call ;  and 
having  heard  them,  the  presbytery  ap- 
proved the  moderator's  conduct,  and  sus- 
tained the  call,  and  assigned  subjects  as 
trial  exercises  for  ordination  to  Mr.  Scot- 
land, in  the  event  of  his  acceptance.    Mr. 
Meikleham  was  appointed  to  dispense  the 
Lord's    Supper   at   Keith    on    the   first 
Sabbath  of  May.    After  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  supply  of  preachers  to  the 
vacant  churches,  the  next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Banff,  D.  F.,  on 
Tuesday,  13th  April,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  at  Ber- 
wick on  Tuesday,  2d  Mlarcb — the  Rev.  P. 
Meams,  moderator.  The  principal  busi- 
ness was  the  induction  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Brown 
to  the  pastorate  of  Church  Street  congre- 
gation, which  had  been  vacant  by  the 
translation  of  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  Scott  to  St 
Andrews.  There  were  present  from  other 
presbyteries^the  Rev.  Messrs.  Renton  of 
Kelso,  Cairns  of  Stltchel,  Thomson  of 
Haddington,  and  Scott  of  St.  Andrews. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Bleloch,  de- 
clining the  call  he  had  received  from 
Norham.  The  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Robert- 
son was  appointed  to  dispense  the  com- 
munion at  Norham  on  the  last  Sabbath  of 
April.  The  following  ministers  were  ap- 
pointed to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Glover  for  March,  he  being  at  present 
nnwell — Revs.  Dr.  Cairns,  Messrs.  Mont- 
gomery, Mearns,  and  Whyte.  Mr.  Mar- 
wick,  student,  delivered  a  sermon  on 
John  xii.  32,  which  was  sostained.  The 
induction  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Rutherford,  who  preached ;  the 
Rev.  P.  Mearns,  who  offered  the  induc- 
tion prayer  and  gave  the  charse ;  and  the 
Rev.  nm.  Limont,  who  addressed  the 
congregation. — The   presbyterj  met  at 
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Ajtoa  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  March — 
the  Rev.  P.  Whyte,  moderator.  The  Revs. 
Dr.  Johnston,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinbargh,  and  Messrs.  Renton  and 
Cairns,  from  that  of  Kelso,  were  invited 
to  correspond.  A  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Jsmes  Inglis  on  the  important  subject  of 
Sabbath  schools  was  remitted  to  the  Pres- 
hjterisl  Committee  to!  consider  and  re- 
port. A  letter  from  Dr.  Scott  regarding 
supplemented  congregations  was,  after 
some  consideration,  remitted  to  the  Pres- 
bnerial  Committee  on  Stipends  for  farther 
eoQsideration.  The  presbytery  adjourned 
to  the  charch  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  Wm.  Wilson  to  be  col- 
lei^nie  and  saccessor  to  the  Rev.  James 
Stark.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cairns  preached ;  the 
Ber.  P.  Whyte  ordained,  and  gave  the 
charge;  and  the  Bev.  Andrew  B.  Robert- 
fOQ  addressed  the  congregation.  Next 
Deeting  of  presbytery  was  fixed  for  the 
30(h  of  March. 

Baoba. — This  presbytery  met  at  New 

Mud  on  23d  Febrnary.    Read  a  circular 

fna  the   Reformation  Society,    calling 

ftsatna  to  the   proposed  establishment 

ufaFi{Hd  hierarchy  in  Scotland ;  but  the 

ptabjttrr   considered    that    the    alarm 

fiteapted  to  be  raised  in  connection  with 

t^  matter  was   needless,   and  declined 

taking  farther  notice  of  the  circnlar.     Mr. 

Galledj  submitted  the  annual  statistics, 

*bich  showed  that  the  membership  of  the 

eight  congregations    in    the    presbytery 

tmonoted  to  1119,  being  35  more  than 

Ust  jear,  and  that  the  total  income  was 

£1750,  18s.   2d.,   being   an    increase    of 

£234,  8s.  lOjd.      He  was  instructed   to 

prepare  the  usual  abstract  and  to  get  it 

printed  for  circulation  within  the  bounds. 

fbe  subject  of  Sabbath  schools  was  brought 

'•ip  bj  a  letter  from  the  convener  of  Synod's 

Committee.    It  was  resolved  to  give  the 

▼hole  qnestion  the  fullest  consideration  at 

aext  meeting,  when  members  would  be 

prepared  to  report  exactly  as  to  the  Sab- 

l»th.8chool  teaching  in  their  neighbour- 

liood.    Mr.  Henry  having  resigned    his 

pUce  in  the  Missionary  Committee,  and 

^  his  charge  of  Fraserburgh,  Mr.  Pater- 

H)n  was  appointed  in  his  room.    Messrs. 

Moffat  and  Young,  students  of  the  fourth 

year,  passed  examinations    in    theology 

ud  Greek  to  the  satbfaction  of  the  pres- 

^Jtery.    It  was  stated  that  future  exami- 

utions  might  be  conducted  by  means  of 

^tten  papers.    Next  meeting  to  be  held 

U  New  Maud  on  the  6th  of  April. 

Ci^. — In  the  report  of  the  proceedinprs 
of  this  presbytenr,  as  ^iven  in  the  March 
niimber  of  the  Magaztnt,  it  is  stated  by  a 
otisprin^  ^that  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  makine  arrangements  with  the  view  of 
^^^tkg  aU  the  coDgregationa  connected 


with  the  presbytery.*  Instead  of  umiting, 
read  visiUng,  Since  that  time  the  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  and  the  work  of 
visitation  has  already  commenced. 

Dundee. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  23d  February — the  Rev.  Robert 
Laurie,  moderator.  Kead  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvie  anent  the  revisal  of 
the  list  of  occasional  supply,  requesting 
the  names  of  those  eligible  for  occasionid 
supply  in  the  bounds,  and  the  congrega- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  Instructed 
the  clerk  to  write  the  'eligibles'  and  to 
report.  Made  inquiry  if  the  congregations 
had  paid  the  stipend  required  to  the 
minister,  in  order  to  the  reception  of  the 
supplement  promised.  Arranged  the  sup- 
plement required  by  the  supplemented 
congregations,  so  that  each  minister  should 
have  a  stipend  of  £150  during  1869-70.  A 
report  was  received  regarding  the  church 
extension  station  in  the  west  of  Dundee, 
somewhat  more  encouraging  than  the 
former  one.  Reappointed  the  committee. 
Heard  the  exercises  of  Mr.  T.  Anderson, 
student  of  the  fourth  year,  which  were 
sustained.  Mr.  James  Lindsay  delivered 
all  his  trials  for  licence  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  members  of  presbytery,  and 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  presbytery  meets  on  Tues- 
day, the  20th  April. 

Dunfermline, — This  presbytery  met  on 
23d  February — the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming, 
moderator.  Professor  Cairns,  Berwick, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  Milnathort,  being 
present,  were  invited  to  correspond.  After 
some  time  spent  in  arranging  about  the 
supplement  of  stipends  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  presbytery  proceeded  to  hear 
Mr.  Young^s  motion  regarding  the  Erskine 
and  Gillespie  monuments,  of  which  inti- 
mation had  been  given  at  last  meeting 
of  presbytery.  Mr.  Young  having  been 
heard  in  support  of  his  motion,  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  monuments  the  pres- 
bytery propose  to  erect  in  memory  of 
Ralph  Erskine  and  Thomas  Gillespie  be 
erected  in  the  New  Cemetery,  and  that 
the  presbytery  agree  to  raise  the  sum  of 
X200  for  this  purpose.  The  presbytery, 
whilst  not  seeing  any  necessity  for  chang- 
ing the  site  of  the  monuments,  approved 
of  the  suggestion  that  the  sum  of  £200,  if 
practicable,  be  raised  for  this  purpose. 
Transmitted  an  application  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Locbgelly  to  the  Manse 
Board,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  agreed 
cordially  to  recommend  this  case.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  April  at 
twelve  o'clock. 

Edinburgh, — ^This  presbytery  on  the  2d 
March — the  Rev.  George  Barlas,  rnode^ 
rator.      An  extract  of  minutes  of  the 
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Presbytery  of  London  was  laid  on  the 
table,  intimating  that  Dr.  King  had  ac- 
cepted the  call  from  Morningside,  and  had 
accordingly  been  loosed  from  his  charge 
of  the  congregation  of  Westboume.  The 
presbytery  fixed  Thursday,  the  1st  of  April, 
for  the  induction.  Mr.  Imrie  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  Harvey  were  severally  appointed 
to  preach  and  preside  on  the  occasion. 
Ifr.  A.  Gardiner  reported  that  he  had 
moderated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Slateford 
congregation,  and  that  the  Rev.  W.  Munsie, 
Glasgow,  had  been  called  by  a  majority. 
The  call  was  laid  on  the  tabic,  signed 
by  69  members  and  4  adherents,  and 
was  sustained.  The  following  proposals 
anent  preachers  on  the  occasional  list, 
which  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gem- 
melly  as  convener  of  committee,  were 
agreed  to : — (I.)  That  every  presbytery 
should  be  required  to  send  in  at  a  fixed 
day,  once  a  year,  through  the  Committee 
of  Distribution,  to  the  Synod,  a  revised 
list  of  the  occasional  supply  within  the 
bounds.  (2.)  That  when  these  preachers 
remove  from  the  bounds  of  any  presbytery, 
they  shall  carry  with  them  the  regular 
transference  to  the  other  presbytery  within 
whose  bounds  they  intend  to  reside.  (3.) 
That  a  presbytery,  by  committee  or  other- 
wise, shall  meet  with  such  preachers  at 
least  once  a  year,  in  order  to  afi'ord  them 
encouragement  and  counsel.  (4.)  That 
these  preachers  shall  hold  themselves  ready 
to  meet,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Distribution  Committee,  or 
of  the  presbytery,  in  regard  to  the  supply 
of  polpits.  The  following  proposals  on 
the  fourth  rule  anent  senior  divinity 
students  were  also  adopted : — (1.)  That  a 
small  committee  be  appointed  to  arrange 
that  divinity  students  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year  shall  preach  the  same  discourse 
before  two  different  congregations  in  the 
bearing  of  two  ministers,  and  that  said 
ministers  shall  give  the  students  their 
friendly  criticism  and  counsel.  (2.)  That 
ministers  be  recommended  to  afford  such 
students  regular  opportunities  of  visiting 
with  them  the  sick  and  the  afflicted  under 
their  care,  and  of  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  departments  of 
pastoral  duty.  A  statement  having  been 
made  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  missionary,  with 
respect  to  the  mission  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Johnstone,  to  continue  the  mission 
for  one  year  more,  and  that  Mr.  Jamieson 
be  requested  to  undertake  it.  Mr. 
Williamson  said  that  the  commitee  ap* 
pointed  for  the  purpose  had  drawn  up  an 
overture  to  the  Synod  regarding  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  which  was  in  these  terms : 
'Whereas  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  is  one  of  the  standards  of  the  church, 


and  whereas  it  is  most  desirable  that  all 
candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
should  study  it  with  care,  it  is  humbly 
overtured  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
to  the  Synod  to  give  instructions  that  said 
Confession,  along  with  other  subordinate 
standards,  be  made  a  text-book  on  which 
all  students  shall  be  examined  in  their 
several  presbyteries  during  their  theo- 
logical course.*  It  was  unanimouBlj 
agreed  to  transmit  the  overture. 

Glasgow,  —  This    presbytery   held   its 
monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  9th  March 
— Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  moderator.     The 
committee  appointed  to  meet  with  the 
managers  and  congregation  of  Rutherglen 
Church,  in  reference  to  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Beckett  from  active  ministerial  dutr, 
reported  that  it  had  been  unanimously 
agreed  to  alter  the  proposal  made  in  De- 
cember last,  to  the  following:  'That  Mr. 
Beckett  receive  an  allowance  of  £50  per 
annum  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and 
that  he  continue  the  senior  minister  of  the 
congregation,  being  a  member  of  session ; 
any  ministerial  services  which  he  may  see 
fit  to  render  to  the  congregation  being  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  as  he  may  arrange 
with  his  colleague.'    The  committee  re- 
commended the  presbytery  to    sanction 
this  arrangement.    In  answer  to  a  ques* 
tiob,  it  was  stated  that  all  the  rights  be- 
longing to  a  minister  were  left  to  Mr. 
Beckett.     The  committee    having   been 
thanked  for  their  labours  and  discharged, 
Dr.  George  Jeffrey  moved,  and  Mr.  Niren 
seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
recommendation.    Mr.  Ramage  moved  to 
the   contrary,  but   his    amendment   not 
having  a  seconder.  Dr.   Jeffrey's  motion 
was  declared  to  be  adopted.     Mr.  Beckett 
intimated  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  ar- 
rangement.    Mr.  David  Tonng  reported 
that  he  had  presided  at  a  meeting  of  Grey- 
friars  congregation  on  the  22d  February, 
held  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  successor 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Calderwood.      At  that 
meeting  216  persons  voted  for  Mr.  James 
Buchanan  of  Linlithgow,  and  184  for  Mr. 
Walter  Roberts  of  Airdrie ;  and,  as  mode- 
rator on  the  occasion,  he  had  declared  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  be  duly  elected.    The  con- 
gregation now  petitioned  the  presbytery 
to  sustain  the  call,  which,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  had  been  signed  by  433 
members  and  71  ordinair  bearers.     The 
court  sustained  tiie  call,  and  appointed 
commissioners  to  prosecute  it  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Falkirk.    A  memorial  from 
the  congregation  of  Canon  Street  Church 
was  read,  asking  the  presbytery  to  recom- 
mend pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Home 
Mission  Board,  or  any  other  source ;  and, 
after  considerable  discussion,  it  was  re- 
solved to  remit  the  memorial  to  a  com- 
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mittee,  with  inatractions  to  inquire  into 
:iie  circnmstances  of  the  case,  and  report. 
Dr.  James  Taylor  gave  notice  that  at  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  be  woald  submit  a 
moiioD  00  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  £du- 
cdiion  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and 
moved  that  in  the  meantime  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  take  the  measure   into 
consideration,  and  report.     Dr.  M'Ewen 
seconded  the  motion.    Mr.  Joseph  Brown 
aoTed,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor  seconded, 
sn  amendment  to  the  effect  that  no  com- 
aittee  be  appointed  on  the  subject.     On 
a  dirision,  the  motion  of  Dr.  Taylor  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  20  to  10.      Mr. 
Beckett  reported   for    a    committee    ap- 
P^'inted  at  the  meeting;  in  January  last, 
to  deal  with  a  communication  from  a  com- 
ffiittee  of  Synod  in  reference  to  revising 
'^t  List  of  Occasional  Supply.    The  rc- 
:<n  presented  the  names  of   ministers 
^::hoat  charges,   as    also  of  licentiates 
r».'iing  within  the  bounds,  along  with 
*Q{::e.«tions  which  had  been  sent  in  by 
nn^itu  ministers   of   the  presbytery,   in 
^H  to  a  circular  issued  to  them,  on  the 
»«i«t  of  revising  the  list.    After  dis- 
CB««,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  recom- 
3<s<i  that  sessions  send  to  presbyteries, 
^^presbyteries  to  Synod,  annually,  tiie 
^VM3  of  ministers  without  charges,  and 
(^'i  iieentiates  within  their  several  bounds, 
^  tbftt  no  person  hare  his  name  placed 
I'Q  the  list  unless  recommended  by  the 
^e-'sion  and  presbytery  to  which  he  be- 
^^■^^'    At  the   request  of  parties  con- 
'^ned,  several  matters  were  taken  up  in 
r^irate,  after  ^e  transaction  of  public 
'a^iness. 

/rtiwd— This  presbytery  met  at  CuUey- 
^^tj  on  the  23d  February.  Read  cir- 
c^^ATs  from  the  Home  Mission  Secretary, 
containing  inquiries  whether  supple- 
mented congregations  had  fulfilled  their 
easements,  and  what  amount  of  supple- 
'atot  would  be  requisite  in  each  case  for 
J«e  ensuing  year.  On  inquiry,  it  was 
'|QDd  that  all  the  congregations  had  ful- 
'j'led  their  engagements,  and  the  clerk  was 
erected  to  report  to  Dr.  Scott  what  amount 
Of  stipend,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presbytery, 
(ach  congregation  was  able  to  raise.  On 
«e  motion  of  Mr.  Gray,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  visit  Sixtowns,  to  take  into 
«*8ideration  the  whole  case  of  that  con- 
gelation, and  report  to  next  meeting 
^  presbytery.  Commissioners  appeared 
'fitii  the  Loanends  congregation,  asking 
» moderation  in  a  call,  and  promising  £70 
:' 'upend.  The  clerk  was  directed  to  in- 
^  the  Home  Committee  of  the  applica- 
^  and,  in  the  event  of  a  favourable 
wiww,  the  presbytery  appointed  Dr. 
«2J*  «o  moderate  in  the  call.  Mr.  Gray 
^^^  a  itatement  with  reference  to  the 


building  of  a  manse  in  Cnlleybackey,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  no  hou^e  suitable 
for  a  minister  could  be  had,  and  that  the 
congregation  were  making  very  creditable 
efforts  to  add  to  their  minister's  comfort 
by  the  erection  of  a  manse.  The  presby- 
tery expressed  their  gratiOcation  with  the 
statement,  and  cordially  agreed  to  recom- 
mend the  undertaking  to  the  liberalitj  of 
the  churches. 

Lancashire.  —  This   presbytery  met  in 
Coupland  Street,  Manchester, on 9th  March 
— Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  moderator.    Minutes 
of  the  Home  Mission  Board  were  read,  in- 
timating that  a  grant  of  £60  each  had  been 
made  to  the  congregation  of  Kendal  and 
Ramsey,  for  the  year  1869.    The  Rev.  A. 
H.  Drysdale,  A.M.,  reported  that  he  had 
preached  in  Coupland  Street,  Manchester, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  and  presided  in  the 
moderation  of  a  call.     Three  candidates 
were    proposed,    viz.: — Mr.    Galletly    of 
Peterhead,  Mr.  Corbett  of  Kilcreggan,  and 
Mr.  Forsyth  of  Gorebrid)Te.     On  the  first 
show    of    hands,   Mr.    Forsyth   had    the 
smallest  number  of  votes,  and  his  name 
was  dropped  from  the  list.    At  the  next 
show  of  hands,  34  voted  for  Mr.  Galletly^ 
and  71  for  Mr.  Corbett,  when  Mr.  Corbett 
was  declared  duly  elected  to  be  pastor  of 
the  cougregatiou.    The  call,  duly  signed 
by  124   members  and   22   adherents,  ac- 
companied with  three  copies  of  reasons  for 
the  translation  of  Mr.  Corbett,  was  laid  on 
the  table.     Messrs.  Robertson,  McMillan, 
and  Ilarden   appeared  as  commissioners 
from  the  congregation,  and  presented  a 
petition   that  the  presbytery  sustain   the 
call,  and  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  moderator's  conduct  was  approved; 
the  call  was  very  cordially  sustained;  and 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  forward  the 
papers  in  the  usual  form,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  church.    The  Rev.  A.    H. 
Drysdale    was    appointed    commissioner 
from  the  presbytery;   and  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
Scott  was   requested   to   accompany   the 
deputation,  in  prosecuting  the  call  before 
the    Paisley  and   Greenock    Presbytery. 
The  Rev.  J.  D.  Bowden  was  appointed  to 
dispense  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Mossylee, 
Tunley,  on  the  3d  Sabbath  of  April.    Read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Arnold,  in- 
timating that  the  memorial  stone  of  the 
Withington  English  Presbyterian  Church 
wonld  be  laid  that  afternoon  at  4  o'clock, 
and  inviting  the  members  of  presbytery  to 
bo  present  at  the  ceremony.    The  presby- 
tery   heard    this    invitation    with    mnch 
pleasure ;  instructed  the  clerk  to  acknow- 
ledge the  courtesy  shown  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  Withington,  wish  them  God  speed 
in  their  work,  and  expresia  regret  that  a 
press  of  business  would  prevent  most  of 
the  presbyters  from  being  present  on  the 
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intereBting  occasion.    The  clerk  reported 
that   the  transference  of   Mount   Street 
property,  from  St.   George's  to  the  New 
Congregation,  Blackburn,  had  now  been 
completed,  and  the  presbytery  cordially 
approved  of  the  friendly  spirit  displayed 
by  the  two  congregations  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  business.    Took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  M*Kerrow*6  retirement  from 
active  labour  in  Brunswick  Street  Church. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  M*Kerrow  and  Hardie  ap- 
peared to  represent  the  session,  and  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Hartwig  to  represent  the  con- 
gregation.    Dr.  M^Kerrow,  after  referring 
with  much  propriety  and  Christian  feeling  to 
his  forty- two  years  of  labour  in  Manchester, 
stated  his  wish  to  retire  from  active  duty, 
without  resigning  his  status  in  session  and 
presbytery,  but  in  receipt  of  such  super- 
annuated allowance  as  may  be  arranged 
between  the  presbytery  and  the  congrega- 
tion.   These  proposals  had  been  approved 
by  the  session  and  congregation,  and  they 
bad  agreed  to  give  Dr.  M^Kerrow  a  retir- 
ing stipend  of  £100  a  year.    The  Rev.  G. 
F.  James,  junior  minister  of  Brunswick 
Street,  expressed  his  full  concurrence  with 
these  arrangements ;  and,  after  considera- 
tion, the  whole  of  them  were  confirmed  by 
the  court.    On  the  motion  of  Dr.  M'Leod, 
Messrs.  Towers,  Graham,  Muir,  and  Thomp- 
son were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  minute 
on  the  whole  subject,  which  they  did  as 
follows  :  *  The  presbytery  feel  called  upon, 
in    confirming    the   arrangements    made 
regarding    Dr.    M*Kerrow*s    retirement 
from  active  labour  in  Brunswick  Street 
Church,  to  express  their  high  estimate 
of  his  personal  worth,   his  power  as   a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  his  fidelity  in  the 
Christian  pastorate,  his  unwearied  labours 
for  the  advancement  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  his  manly  courtesy  and  kindness 
to  ministerial  brethren,  «nd  his  conscien- 
tious devotion  at  all  times  to  the  great 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness.    The 
presbytery,  while  sympathizing  most  deeply 
with  Dr.  M^Kerrow  in  all  the  tender  emo- 
tions which  the  events  of  this  day  must 
excite  in  his  heart,  do  yet  rejoice  that  he 
retires  in  circumstances  so  full  of  honour 
and  felicity ;  and  sincerely  pray  that  the 
God  of  all  grace  may  spare  him  long,  and 
bless  him  still  more  abundantly.'     Re- 
sumed  consideration   of  the  petition   to 
form  a  new  congregation  in  Pendleton, 
Manchester.    The  sessions  of  Brunswick 
Street  and  Coupland  Street  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  movement.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  English  Presbyterian  Presbytery 
of  Lancashire,  stating  that  they  had  no 
objections  to  offer;  and  the  presbytery 
unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  erect  the  petitioners  who 
have  certificates  of  disjunction  from  other 


churches  into  a  congregation,  to  be  called 
the  Pendleton  United  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  M^Eerrow  to 
preach  in  Elder  Street  Hall  next  Lord's 
day,  and  inform  the  people  of  this  deci- 
sion. The  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor's  motion 
on  union,  and  the  memorial  from  Coop- 
land  Street  session  on  the  subject,  in  the 
absence  of  parties,  were  allowed  to  drop. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Queen's 
Road,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of 
April. 

London, — ^This  presbytery  held  a  special 
meeting  (open,  however,  to  any  other  ur- 
gent business),  according  to  appointment, 
in  Oxendon  Chapel,  on  the  23d  February 
— the  Rev.  Robert  Balgamie,  moderator— 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  call 
addressed  to  Dr.  King  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  Morningside,  Edinburgh.    It  being 
stated  by  the  clerk  that  Dr.  Macfarlane 
was  absent  on  account  of  family  bereave- 
ment, his  apology  was  sustained,  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  brethren  with  him  was 
expressed.  The  Revs.  Dr.  Peddie  of  Edin- 
burgh, Wm.   Steven  of  Largs,  and  J  as. 
Muir  of  Egremont,  being  present,  were 
invited  to  correspond.    The  special  busi- 
ness of  the  day  being  entered  on,  parties 
were   found  present — viz.  the  Rev.  Dr. 
King,  the  minister  under  call;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Peddie  and  Geo.  Henderson,  commis- 
sioners from  Morningside;   and  Messrs. 
Renton,  Adam,  Westgarth,  and  R.  Miller, 
commissioners  from    Westboume.     The 
call  having  been  formally  put  into  Dr. 
King's  hands,  and  the  reasons  of  transla- 
tion read,  it  was  agreed  to  hear  the  com- 
missioners from    Edinburgh    make  such 
statements  in  regard  to  the  call  as  might 
seem  advisable.  Dr.  King  then,  with  leave 
of  the  court,  read  a  letter  which  he  had 
addressed  to  his  people  at  a  congregational 
meeting  held  by  them  on  the  1 5th  instant, 
indicating  the  bent  of  his  mind  at  that 
time  in  favour  of  Edinburgh.    The  com- 
missioners from  Westbourne  followed,  and 
read  the  answer  which  the  congregation 
addressed    to    this    communication,   and 
made  some  other  statements  in  expression 
of  their  sentiments.    Dr.  King  being  then 
called  on  to  state  his  decision,  adhered  to 
the  conclusion  indicated  in  his  letter,  and 
declared  his  acceptance  of  the  call  from 
Morningside.      Several  brethren   having 
given  expression  to  their  feelings  in  pro- 
spect of  parting  with  their  honoured  co- 
presbyter,    the  connection  between   Dr. 
King  and  the  congregation  of  Westbourne 
was  dissolved  ;  and  Dr.  Peddie  having  ac- 
ceded to  the  request  of  the  presbytery  that 
he  should  undertake  this  service,  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  in  Westbourne  on  Sab- 
bath morning  next,  and  declare  the  church 
vacant.    A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bev. 
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Jamtt  Ker,  stating  that  it  had  been  found 
th&t  the  26th  March  would  be  an  incon- 
veoieDt  daj  for  laying  the  memorial  stone 
of  the  new  church  in  Leicester,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  meeting  of  presbytery 
there  on  that  day  was  cancelled.  — The 
presbytery  held  its  ordinanr  monthly  meet- 
ioe  on  Monday,  the  8th  March — Hev.  R. 
B&lgtmie,    moderator.      The    Rer.    E. 
Scott  of  Towlaw,  being  present,  was  in- 
vited to  correspond;  and  Dr.  King  was 
licociated  with  the  conrt  in  its  present 
iederant.     Dr.  Macfarlane,  asking  leave 
to  itep  ont  of  the  nsnal  course,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  important  benefactions  made 
bj  the  deceased  to  the  church,  reported 
tbe  death,  on  the  6th  inst.,  of  Mrs.  Archer, 
relict  of  Dr.  Thomas  Archer ;  and  the 
■clerk  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  short 
Binnte  on  the  subject,  and  to  forward  a 
€opT  of  it  to  Mr.  John  Moffatt,  the  nearest 
eoDoection  of  the  departed,  and  lately  a 
ae&ber  of  the  court.   An  application  was 
laid  on  Uie  table  from  parties  attending 
^mt  lerrice  at  Bow,  as  conducted  by  the 
^.  Allan  Cnrr,  craving  to  be  received 
ndoMted  into  a  congregation  in  connec- 
tioi  fith  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
wis  Mr.  Curr's  ministry.    The  paper  was 
fpied  by  5  members  of  committee,  and 
rs  other  parties.     There  was  tabled  at 
the  lame  time   an  application  from  the 
Sev.  Allan  Cnrr,  asking  to  be  received 
into  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,   and  giving  details  of  his 
edocation  and  previous  history,  with  re- 
ferences to  persons  who  had  been  cognisant 
of  his  coarse.     The  petitioners  were  heard 
ia  rapport  of  their  application ;  and,  after 
coQTersation,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
tbe  Rev.  S.  Redpath  and  Drs.  Macfarlane 
and  Edmond,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  application,  make  inquiries,  and  to 
report  at  next  meeting.    A  request  for 
the  appointment  of  a  congregational  meet- 
iog  for  the  election  of  elders  in  Leicester 
vas  acceded  to ;  but  the  naming  of  the 
precise  day  was  deferred  till  the  meeting 
tf  presbytery  in  April.    Dr.  Edmond  then 
brought  forward  his  motion  on  tbe  subject 
of  anion,  in   accordance  with   previous 
notice,  and  was  heard  in  support  of  it. 
After  conversation,  in  which  Dr.  King,  by 
request,  took  part,  the  motion  was  adopted ; 
and  the  presbytery  agreed  to  overture  the 
Synod  to  the  effect  proposed,  viz. :  *  That  in 
tbe  event  of  its  appearing  in  May  that 
ioog  delay  in  tbe  movement  for  general 
Qoion  is  probable,  the  Synod  should  take 
steps  to    further    negotiations  with   tbe 
HogUsh  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a  view 
to  anion  with  that  body,  on  tbe  ground 
ngfceited  by  the  Joint  Union  Committee's 
fiidings  under  the  Ninth  Head  of  Pro- 
giMime.*     Mr.  W.  Amot  Mitchell  was 


received  under  the  inspection  of  this  pres- 
bvtery  by  transference  from  Galloway. 
Cfommissioners  from  Hammersmith  ap- 
peared, and  requested  the  dispensation  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  first  Sabbath  in 
April,  which  was  agreed  to^Dr.  Edmond 
to  preside.  They  also  asked  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  congregational  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  they  are 
ripe  for  a  moderation  ;  and  Dr.  Mac^lane 
was  appointed  to  preside  in  such  meeting, 
to  be  auly  intimated,  and  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  March  22d.  The  clerk  was 
directed  to  request  tbe  Rev..  Adam  Simp- 
son of  Derby,  appointed  to  officiate  in 
Hammersmith  on  the  last  two  Sabbaths 
of  March,  to  examine  or  receive  certi- 
ficates from  parties  applying  for  admis- 
sion into  membership,  and  to  report  to 
Dr.  Edmond,  who  shall  be  authorized  to 
admit  such  as  are  recommended.  ^ 

Newcastle,  ~  This  presbytery  met  on 
March  2d — the  Rev.  M.  Kinnaird,  mode- 
rator. The  Rev.  C.  Eriskin  gave  notice 
for  next  meeting  of  a  motion  regarding 
the  Lady  Hewlcy  Charity.  The  Rev.  W. 
Fisken  reported  that  he' had  preached  at 
Blackhill,  and  intimated  the  Rev.  W. 
Lauder's  resignation  to  the  congregation. 
Messrs.  Imrie  and  Young  appeared  on  be- 
half of  the  congregation,  and  stated  that 
though  the  congregation  were  much 
attached  to  Mr.  Lauder,  they  felt  they 
could  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  accept  with  deep  regret  the  Rev. 
W.  Lander^s  resignation,  to  dissolve  the 
connection  subsisting  between  him  and  the 
congregation  of  Blackhill,  and  to  appoint 
the  Rev.  A.  Stewart  to  preach  there  on 
Sabbath  next,  and  declare  the  charge 
vacant.  Aif  application  from  Mr.  Lauder 
to  be  received  as  an  annuitant  on  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  was  unani- 
mously and  cordially  approved  and  recom- 
mended. A  petition  was  read  from  the 
congregation  of  Houghton-le- Spring,  re- 
questing a  moderation,  and  Messrs.  Baty 
and  Heslop  were  heard  in  support  of  it. 
It  was  agreed  to  grant  the  moderation,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Mathison  was  appointed  to 

? reach  and  preside  at  it  on  the  16th  inst. 
'he  Rev.  A.  Stewart  reported  that  he  had 
preached  at  Hull  and  declared  the  charge 
vacant,  and  along  with  the  Rev.  D.  Wilson 
had  met  with  the  congregation,  and  made 
arrangements  for  continued  supply  ^  of 
ordinances,  the  congregation  engaging 
meanwhile  to  defray  all  the  expenses. 
Took  up  the  memorial  to  the  Synod  regard- 
ing the  proposals  of  the  Union  Committee 
on  the  Ninth  Headof  Programme,  of  which 
the  Rev.  J.  Young  had  given  notice  at  last 
meeting.  After  deliberation  it  was  agreed 
to  adjourn  tbe  discussion  till  next  meeting. 
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Paisletf  and  Cheenock. — This  presbytery 
net  at  Greenock  on  2d  March.  Messrs. 
Boyd  and  Guthrie  delivered  lectures, 
which  were  sustained.  Appointed  Rev. 
Wm.  France  to  moderate  in  a  call  in 
Thread  Street,  Paisley,  on  Monday,  29th 
March.  The  report  of  the  Augmentation 
Committee  of  Presbytery  was  read,  show- 
ing an  encoaraging  measnre  of  success. 
In  1867  the  special  sums  amounted  to 
X654;  in  1868,  to  JC744,  being  an  increase 
of  about  £90.  Including  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Fund  in  its  two  branches,  the  amount 
in  1867  was  £1079 ;  in  1868,  £1246— an 
increase  of  about  £167.  The  committee 
was  reappointed,  with  instructions  to  con- 
tinue to  promote  in  the  presbytery  libe- 
rality to  the  fund,  and  endeavour  to  have 
the  subscriptions  collected  through  con- 
gregational committees.  The  report  on 
Sabbath  Schools,  and  the  circular  of  the 
Synod  Committee  on  Sabbath  schools, 
were  read.  After  conversation,  it  was 
agreed  to  reappoint  the  committee,  and 
recommend  ministers  and  sessions  to  ex- 
tend as  much  as  possible  Sabbath  school 
operations  in  connection  with  their  con- 
gregations, especially  for  the  advantage  of 
the  neglected  and  destitute  children.  Re- 
commend also  that  teachers  meet  for 
prayer  and  conference  in  reference  to 
their  work;  that  elders  visiting  families, 
and  teachers,  inquire  if  the  children  are 
attending  Sabbath  school,  and  encourage 
them  to  attend,  if  practicable,  the  congre- 
gational Sabbath  school;  and  that  the 
schools  be  brought  more  directly  under 
the  inspection  of  the  session  by  appoint- 
ing a  deputation  to  visit  the  schools  at 
stated  intervals,  and  report  to  the  session. 

CALLS  MODEBATBD. 

57a^«/brrf.— The  Rev.  William  Munsie, 
Glasgow,  called  on  the  16th  February. 

Manchester^  Covpland  Street. — The  Rev. 
J.  Corbett,  Kilcreggan,  called  on  the  3d  of 
March. 

Houghton-h' Spring. — Mr.  James  Fanlds 
Henderson,  preacher,  called  on  16th  March. 

Keith. — Mr.  James  S.Scotland,  preacher, 
called  on  the  2d  March. 

Pitrodie.  — Mr.  Alex.  Burr,  preacher, 
called  on  the  23d  February. 

ORDINATIOXS. 

Leiih'Lumsden. — Mr.  James  Wilson, 
preacher,  ordained  on  the  24th  February. 

Agton,  Weit  Congregation.'— Mr.  William 
Wilson,  preacher,  ordained  on  the  3d 
March,  as  colleague  and  successor  of  the 
Bev.  James  Stark. 


PBOBATIOKB118  LICXVSBD. 

Bt  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  Mr.  John 
Inglis,  licensed  on  the  22d  December  1868» 
and  Mr.  James  Lindsay,  on  the  23d 
February  1869. 

By  the  Presbytery  of  Banffshire,  Mr. 
John  Sellar,  licensed  on  the  16th  February. 


DEMISSION. 

The  Rev.  William  Lauder,  demitfed  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of 
Blackhill,  on  the  2d  March. 


OBITUABT. 

Died  at  Liverpool,  on  the  the  15tfa  March, 
in  his  80th  year,  the  Rev.  George  Broiro, 
LL.D.,  formerly  minister  at  Crail,  after- 
wards  at  Ramsbottom,  and  latterly  in  con- 
nection with  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Brown,  who  was  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  character  and  attainments, 
is  understood  to  have  left  singularly 
valuable  and  accurate  statistical  MSB.  in 
reference  to  the  ministers  and  congre^ 
gations  of  the  three  denominations  no^r 
forming  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  extending  to  a  very  recent  date. 


LATINO  THE  MEMORIAL  8TONK  OF  A  NEW 

CHURCH. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  church  for 
the  United  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
Birmingham,  was  laid  at  Camphill,  on  the 
17th  February,  by  W.  Graham,  Esq.,  J.P, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of 
friends.  After  an  appropriate  address  by 
Mr.  Graham,  speeches  were  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  M*Kerrow,  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dale,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Vince.  Pro- 
fessor Barker  pronounced  the  benediction. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  which  will 
have  every  accommodation  in  the  way  of 
vestries  and  schoolrooms,  is  reckoned  at 
£4000,  including  the  site.  Contributions 
will  be  thankfully  received. 


INDCCTION. 

Berwicky  Church  Street.— The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Brown,  LL.D.,  inducted  on  the  2d  March. 


DRAFT  STATEMENT  OF  COMMTTTBM  OF  THE 
UNITED  PBB8BTTEBIAN  STKOD  OK  *  PARO- 
CHIAL BCHOOL8  (SCOTLAND)  BILL.' 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  ever  since  the  introdnction  of 
Privy  Council  Grants  to  denominational 
schools,  has  strenuously  opposed  that 
system,  and  urged  the  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  the  parochial  schools,  contending 
that  an  amended  and  extended  system  of 
national  education  should  be  at  once  uni- 
form and  impartial,  efficient  and  popular, 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  suited  equally  to  children  of  all 
denominations.  Appointed  *to  watch  over 
any  measure  which  may  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  relating  to  education  or  reli- 
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gioof  instruction,  and  to  take  all  compe- 
tent steps  to  guard  against  any  invasion  in 
legislation  of  the  positions  which  the  Synod 
hag  hitherto  nnanimoosly  maintained/  its 
committee  cherished  the  hope  that  any 
mcasare  now  brought  forward  by  the 
GoTemment  woald  be  such  as  the  Synod, 
and  the  adrocates  of  nnsectorian  educa- 
tion thronghont  the  country,  could  cor- 
dially approre. 

The  bill  which  has  been  introduced  '  to 
extend  and  improye  the  Parochial  Schools 
of  Scotland,  and  to  make  further  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,'  is  a  reproduction,  with  some 
modifications,  of  that  proposed  by  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  in  1S67.  The  com- 
mittee readily  acknowledge  that,  in  various 
respects,  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  any 
amilar  measunB  previously  submitted  to 
Parliament.  In  particular,  they  have  satis- 
faction  in  finding  that  in  the  constitution 
fcT  Dew  national  schools,  under  which  it 
UGH  to  bring  all  schools,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  in  the  provisions  of 
^  bill  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
tlus  church,  ^  that  religious  instruction, 
Tltid  is  of  primary  moment  in  the  educa- 
tioa  of  ihe  young,  is  a  department  which 
h  belongs  exclusively  to  the  parent  and 
tfce  church,  and  which  it  is  not  within  the 
iffoviuce  of  the  state  to  provide.' 

Bot  the  scheme  of  the  Roval  Commis- 
iiODers,  though  Sn  its  ultimate  aim  and  in 
nuny  of  its  provisions  excellent,  was  in 
sereral  essential  points  so  defective  and 
objectionable,  that  to  this  church,  in  com- 
oon  with  all  who  are  opposed  to  sectarian 
education,  it  occasioned  deep  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfaction.  In  the  present 
measure  these  features  are  reproduced 
vithont  any  mitigation,  and  therefore  are 
more  obnoxious  than  before.  During  the 
intervening  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the 
^piestions  of  national  education,  of  popular 
representation,  and  of  equal  rights  to  all 
religious  parties,  the  extension  of  the  poli- 
tical franchise  on  the  basis  of  household 
occapancy,  at  the  instance  of  a  Tory  Go- 
▼eroment,  and  the  just,  wise,  and  bold 
policy  of  the  present  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Irish  Church,  justified  the  ex- 
pecta*ion  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  any 
Kheme  of  national  education  propounded 
for  Scotland  would  have  been  consistent 
will  just  principles  and  the  most  en- 
lightened view*, — a  scheme  not  merely 
e*  tnprehensive,  but  homogeneous  ;  not 
Ktrely  providing  efficient  instrnction  for 
*1,  but  doing  so  by  means  which  every- 
where excluded  sectarian  distinctions,  and 
B 'cured  popular  representation,  and  confi- 
cence  in  the  management  of  the  schools; 
&»:beme  just,  simple,  broad,  popular,  of 


universal  application.  To  such  a  scheme, 
that  now  submitted  presents  a  vast  con- 
trast. It  is  a  huge  piece  of  incongruity 
and  patchwork,  in  which,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  constitution  based  on  a  right 
principle  for  new  schools,  provision  is 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  unpopu- 
lar and  sectarian  constitution  of  the  pre- 
sent parochial  schools,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, for  that  of  denominational  and  other 
schools,  under  sectarian  and  exclusive 
management  ;  so  that  the  two  largest 
classes  of  schools  which  it  is  designed  to 
comprehend — the  old  national  and  the 
adopted  national — may  be  perpetuated, 
without  any  share  in  their  management 
by  the  people  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
upheld. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these  provisions, 
which  is  announced  in  the  commencement 
of  the  bill :  '  Whereas  it  is  desirable  that 
the  present  system  of  parochial  schools 
in  Scotland  should  be  extended  and  en- 
larged;' and  which  is  again  set  forth  de- 
finitely in  clause  15,  that  *  every  parochial 
school,  and  every  parliamentary  school, 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
sJicUl  continue  to,  be  mana{j€d  and  regulated 
in  like  manner  as  is  provided  in  regard  to 
such  schools  by  the  Acts  relating  thereto 
now  in  force^  except  so  far  as  may  bo 
otherwise  provided  for  by  this  Act,' — the 
committee  record  their  unqualified  con- 
demnation, and  hold  that  no  measure  of 
national  education  is  worthy  of  accept- 
ance which  does  not  provide  for  the 
thorough  reform  of  the  parochial  schools, 
and  does  not  place  their  local  manage- 
ment under  a  constitution  as  popular 
as  that  designed  for  the  new  national 
schools. 

Even  in  the  constitution  of  school  com- 
mittees proposed  by  the  Act,  this  com- 
mittee deem  the  provision  for  popular 
representation  inadequate,  in  so  far  as  it 
restricts  the  election  in  all  cases  to  rate- 
payers. There  are  many  landward  parishes 
in  which  there  are  no  ratepayers  of  the 
class  whose  children  attend  the  parochial 
schools,  and  where  the  only  ratepayers, 
besides  the  heritors  and  parish  minister, 
are  farmers,  of  a  social  position  above 
sending  their  children  to  a  parish  school. 
For  cases  where  the  whole,  or  a  very 
large  preponderance  of  the  working  popu- 
lation are  lodged  in  houses  supplied  by 
their  employers,  it  is  just  and  reason- 
able that  the  parents,  by  whom  the  school 
fees  are  paid,  and  for  the  education  of 
those  children  the  national  school  alone 
exists,  should  be  duly  represented  in  the 
school  committee  as  well  as  the  rate- 
payers. 

Under  the  Acts  now  in  force,  the  heri- 
tors and  parish  minister  alone  elect  the 
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teacher  of  the  parish  school,  and  have 
anything  to  do  with  its  management.  The 
•continuance  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
wholly  indefensihle.  In  many  parishes 
there  is  only  one  heritor, — in  many,  very 
few,  and  these  non-resident,  or  even  with- 
out a  residence  in  the  locality, — who  are 
never  seen  at  a  meeting  of  heritors,  and 
who  are  represented  there  by  factors,  also 
in  most  cases  non-resident.  It  results  that 
frequently  the  only  person  belonging  to  the 
parish  at  such  meetings  is  &e  parish 
minister.  He,  again,  in  many  parishes  is 
the  minister  of  the  smallest  religious  de- 
nomination it  contains.  In  most  parishes 
^e  is  only  one  of  several  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  who  are  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  him  in  talent,  education,  or 
character.  In  all  cases  he  is  the  minister 
of  a  church  which  has  long  ceased  to  be 
that  of  a  majority  of  the  l^ottish  people, 
•and  is  now  national  only  as  it  is  established 
by  the  state.  In  national  schools,  pro- 
vided at  the  public  expense  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  population  indiscriminately,  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  local  management 
should  possess  the  confidence  and  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  people ;  and  un- 
less Parliament  shall  decide  to  reverse  the 
•course  of  modern  legislation,  and  to  restore 
obsolete  and  odious  principles  in  annexing 
invidious  civil  rights  and  distinctions  to 
ecclesiastical  office,  it  is  no  less  indispens- 
«ble  that  the  parish  minister  shall  cease 
to  occupy  an  ex  officio  authority  over  the 
schools,  and  shall  only  be  eligible,  like  all 
-others,  to  a  seat  in  the  local  committee 
by  election  of  the  constituency. 

The  other  provision  to  which  the  com- 
mittee take  strong  exception  is  contained 
in  clause  20,  that  any  school  which  the 
Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees, 
-managers,  or  proprietors,  resolve  to  adopt 
as  a  national  school,  ^  shcUl  continue  to  be 
managed  and  regulated  in  like  manner  as 
it  VH18  managed  and  regukUed  b^ore  tlie 
passing  of  such  resoluOcm,  except  so  far  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Board 


and  a  majority  of  the  manaffen,  trustees, 
or  proprietors  of  such  school,  and  except 
so  far  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act.'  By  this  provision  a  school  in 
receipt  of  a  grant  from  the  Privy  Council 
may  be  incorporated  as  an  adopted 
national  school,  and  continue  purely  de- 
nominational and  exclusive  in  its  manage- 
ment— Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Boman 
Catholic,  Unitarian — or,  if  undenomina- 
tional, under  a  local  administration  over 
which  the  public  have  no  control.  And 
thus  all  the  evils  of  sustaining  sectarian 
teaching  by  state  funds  may  be  perpetu- 
ated under  a  professedly  national  system. 
Such  a  monstrosity  can  only  be  regarded 
with  aa  much  amazement  as  reprehension. 

Begarding  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
composition  of  which  does  not  secure  fit  or 
efficient  representatives  of  the  community, 
the  committee  deem  two  provisions  to  be 
essential :  Ist,  That  the  Board  should  con- 
sist only  of  responsible  members,  so  ap- 
pointed or  chosen  as  to  command  public 
confidence ;  2d^  That  all  meetings  of  the 
Board,  and  of  any  committee  invested 
with  its  powers,  should  be  public. 

Regarding  the  provisions  in  respect  to 
teachers,  the  committee  deem  it  a  grave 
defect  that  no  provision  is  made  for  their 
practical  trawtng^  in  addition  to  the 
examination  in  professional  knowledge 
which  they  are  required  to. undergo  before 
receiving  a  certificate  of  competency.  And 
they  further  conceive,  that  if  all  schools 
embraced  in  the  national  system  are  based 
on  a  just  and  popular  constitotion,  the 
retiring  allowances  to  teachers  of  similar 
qualifications  should  be  adjusted  on  some 
equitable  principle  applicable  to  all. 

On  a  variety  of  subordinate  provisions 
and  details  the  committee  deem  it  un- 
necessary at  this  stage  to  offer  any  obser- 
vations, dependent  as  these  are  on  the 
settlement  of  the  more  important  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

Hbnrt  Rentok,  Convener.   , 

Eduibuboh,  March  18, 1869. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Another  Edacation  Bill  for  Scotland  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  read  a  first  time.  The  speech  delivered  by  his  Grace 
in  introducing  the  measure,  has  been  warmly  commended  by  all  parties.  The  bill, 
which  is  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1864> 
contsdns  the  following  among  other  provisions: — A  Central  Board  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, the  members  thereof  to  be  elected  by  the  Conveners  of  Counties,  the  Con- 
vention of  Burghs,  the  Scottish  Universities,  the  Teachers,  and  Government ;  the 
only  members  receiving  salaries  being  the  chairman  and  secretary.    The  parochial 
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schools  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  meantime,  under  their  present  management, 
^nd  schools  receiving  Privy  Council  grants  are  not  to  be  directly  interfered  with, 
but  arrangements  are  made  in  the  bill,  under  which  these  schools  may  be  converted 
into  national  schools,  to  be  supported  by  rates,  and  managed  by  school  committees 
4ippointed  by  the  ratepayers.  The  religious  difficulty  is  solved  by  saying  nothing 
OQ  the  subject,  it  being  understood  that  the  religious  teaching  is  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  managers  of  each  school,  and  inspectors  are  not  required  to  report  on 
the  religious  teaching,  except  in  cases  in  which  they  are  requested  by  the  Committee 
of  Management.  The  Revised  Code,  under  certain  limitations  required  by  the  cir- 
'Comstances  of  Scotland,  is  also  to  be  carried  out.  From  these  and  other  provisions 
it  is  evident  that  the  bill  is  a  compromise,  and  intended  to  be  acceptable  to  all 
partiesw  It  is  ^commended  to  Churchmen,  by  allowing  the  parochial  schools  to 
remain  under  the  present  management,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  heritors  are  so 
disposed.  It  is  recommended  to  the  Free  Church,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
their  being  relieved  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  their  denominational  schools;  and 
the  measure  meets  so  far  the  opinions  of  Voluntaries,  and  others,  by  leaving  the 
leligious  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the  local  committees.  A  bait  is  also  held  out 
t)  heritors  to  convert  the  parochial  schools  into  national  ones,  by  relieving  them 
(the  heritors),  in  such  a  case,  of  the  assessments  for  which,  as  heritors,  they  are  at 
|ffC8ent  liable. 

So  far  as  any  expression  of  public  opinion  has  been  given,  it  is  favourable  to  the 
Vm  as  a  whole,  though  objections  have  been  taken  to  certain  parts  of  it.  Associa- 
uons  of  teachers  have  met  in  several  places,  and  they  object  to  the  constitution  of 
tk  Board,  because  th^y  are  pennitted  to  elect  only  one  of  its  members.  They  are 
also  opposed  to  the  change  which  is  made  in  the  bill  on  the  tenure  of  office,  and  to 
t&e  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code  into  Scotland.  The  Commission  of  the  Free 
Ouirch  has  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important : — 

'1.  That,  whilst  strongly  approving  of  the  institution  of  a  Scotch  Board  in 
preference  to  a  Board  of  Management  in  London,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  constitution  of  the  Board,  but  think  that,  with  the  view  of  enjoying  the 
oonfidence  of  the  country,  the  constitution  ought  to  be  considerably  modified,  and 
that  the  meetings  of  the  Board  should  be  public. 

*  2.  That  the  provision  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Central  Board  to  the 
branches  of  education  resolved  upon  by  the  local  authorities  is  objectionable, 
unless  it  be  carefully  guarded,  especially  as  regards  the  teaching  of  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  use  and  wont  of  Scotland. 

'  3.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  right  working  of  the  bill,  with  reference  to  adopted 
schools,  that  the  central  authority  of  such  a  body  as  the  Free  Church  should  be 
Kcognised,  besides  the  local  authorities,  before  the  Free  Church  schools,  hitherto 
sustained  and  regulated  by  such  authority,  shall  be  made  an  adopted  school. 

*'  4.  That  it  is  also  essential  to  the  right  working  of  the  bill,  that  the  proposed 
power  of  the  Board  to  require  the  managers  of  adopted  schools  to  repaur  and  enlarge 
their  schools  at  their  own  expense,  should  not  be  vested  in  the  Board. 

^  5.  That  the  proposals  in  the  bill  with  reference  to  the  parochial  schools  are  far 
from  satisfactory.' 

The  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  the  Established  Church  has  held  a  special  meeting 
for  considering  the  bill,  and  have  passed  the  following  resolutions  disapproving  of 
certainprovisions  in  it : — 

*  I.  That  in  any  system  of  national  education  for  Scotland  it  is  essential  that  pro- 
vieioD  he  made  for  religions  instruction  ;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  this  bill  contains  no 
such  provision,  it  cannot  on  that  account  receive  the  support  of  the  presbytery. 

'  2.  That,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  devising  a  general 
system  of  education  which  provides  for  the  introduction  of  the  religious  element, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  denominational  system  of  schools  affords  security  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  religion  of  thoee  by  whom  they  are  maintained  and  managed,  it  appears 
to  this  presbytery,  that  the  management  and  development  of  the  existing  denomi- 
natiooal  system,  under  proper  regulations,  would  most  satisfactorily  and  readily 
sQpply  the  educational  wants  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  religious 
education. 
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'  3.  That  whereas  the  report  of  Her  Majesty^s  GommiasionerB  on  education  hears 
"  that  the  parish  schools  are  in  a  state  of  general  efficiency,  and  that  their  con- 
dition, although  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  is  not  unsatisfactory;"  and 
further,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  teaching  hitherto  afforded  in  them  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Scotland,  it  is  inexpedient,  in  the 
meantime,  to  provide  for  or  to  encourage  any  change  in  their  management. 

^  4.  That  while  the  presbytery  would  hail  with  gratitude  any  measure  which, 
either  by  enacting  parochial  rates  or  by  additional  Government  grants,  would  fully 
and  satisfactorily  supply  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  they  do  not 
believe  that  that  object  will  be  accomplished  by  this  measure  as  it  now  stands. 

^  5.  That  these  resolutions  be  remitted  to  the  Law  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
draw  up  a  petition  to  Parliament,  approving  generally  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bill, 
but  praying  that  such  amendments  might  be  made  upon  its  provisions  as  might 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions,' 

A  resolution  expressing  a  general  approval  of  the  measure  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Wallace,  and  received  a  large  measure  of  support. 

The  bill,  as  it  stands,  is  no  doubt  liable  to  many  objections ;  but  our  opposition 
to  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  the  present  parochial 
schools, — ^and  on  this  account  we  sympathize  very  much  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Gillivray  of  Dairsie  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  Free 
Church.  ^  The  main  ground,^  he  said,  ^  on  which  he  was  opposed  to  this  measure, 
and  the  main  ground  on  which  he  disliked  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff^s  motion,  was  what 
was  said  about  the  parish  schools.  The  motion  stated  that  the  proposals  of  the  bill 
with  reference  to  the  parochial  scliools  were  "  far  from  satisfactory."  Why,  they 
were  a  downright  insult  to  this  country.  The  amendment  he  was  prepared  to  move 
was  as  follows : — ^^  That  no  educational  measure  for  Scotland  will  be  satisfactory  to 
this  church  which  does  not  change  the  electoral  body  in  the  case  of  the  parish 
schools."  The  bill  which  had  been  passed,  permitting  teachers  of  other  denomina- 
tions to  be  appointed  to  the  parish  schools,  was  a  mere  sham.  The  testimonials  were 
always  to  be  sent  to  the  parish  minister.  Were  they  to  stand  that  ?  It  was  per- 
fectly intolerable.  If  they  excluded  the  lapsed  masses,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  was  not  a  third  of  the  population  of  Scotland  connected  with  the 
Establishment.  He  could  prove  that,  if  he  chose  to  take  the  trouble  of  doing  it. 
In  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  147,209,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  only  2000  people  went  into  the 
Established  Churches,  connected  with  which  there  were  57  ministers,  at  an  expense 
of  £12,000  a  year,  the  average  congregation  for  each  minister  being  from  20  to  30 
people.  Was  there  anything  worse  in  the  south  of  Ireland  than  that  ?  Was  it  not 
time  that  they  should  take  every  means  to  put  down  that?' 

Is  it  to  be  endured,  when  Ireland  is  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment a  measure  of  justice,  that  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  should  be  under 
the  management  of  a  handiul  of  the  population?  Let  individual  electors  remon- 
strate on  this  point  with  their  representatives.  Let  resolutions  in  opposition  to 
this  objectionable  part  of  the  bill  be  passed  by  presbyteries,  town  councils^  and  other 
public  bodies ;  for,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expression  of  public  opinion  already 
given,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  this  bill  will  pass ;  and  if  strenuous  measures 
are  not  put  forth,  this  most  objectionable  provision  in  it  will  also  be  sanctioned. 

PAUPERISM. 
The  question  of  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor  is  now  pressing  its^  on  the 
attention  of  the  country.  With  the  increase  of  wages,  and  the  improved  condition 
of  our  industrial  classes,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  and  wretchedness 
of  our  pauper  population.  From  a  speech  made  last  month  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  the  member  for  tiie  Ayr  district  of  Burghs,  it  appears  that  since 
1845,  when  the  present  Poor  Law  for  Scotland  came  into  operation,  the  annual 
expenditure  has  been  more  than  tripled.  In  1845  the  tota^  expenditure  for  the  poor 
in  Scotland  amounted  to  £295,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  in  the  year  ending 
May  1868  was  no  less  than  £863,000.  Mr.  Crawford  then  goes  on  to  show  that 
this  greatly  enlarged  expenditure  has  not  proportionately  increased  the  comforts 
of  the  poor.     *  I  would  not  grudge  that  money,'  he  said,  *  if  I  thought  that  the 
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poor  in  1868  were  proportionately  better  off  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  the  im- 
mense iBcrease  tha*  has  taken  place  in  the  expenditure ;  but  I  assert,  and  I  fully 
believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  it  if  I  obtain  this  committee,  that  while  the 
expenditure  has  been  increasiDg  in  this  enormous  ratio,  the  poor  are  no  better  off 
practically  ttian  they  were  in  1845.   Let  me  speak,  as  an  instance,  of  my  own  small 
countiy  parish.    At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  population  was  2000. 
It  is  DOW  something  like  200  short  of  that.     In  1840,  the  registered  poor  upon  the 
roll  numbered  forty.     Their  maintenance,  the  voluntary  care  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  parish,  cost  between  £200  and  £300  per  annum ;  and  the  poor  in  those  days 
vere  exceedingly  well  off.     They  often  had  allowances  amounting  to  3s.  or  4s.  per 
week.    Well,  the  cost  of  the  poor  in  that  parish  is  now,  all  together,  nearly  £700  a 
year.    The  number  of  them  is  doubled,  if  not  more,  and  they  only  receive  wretched 
doles  of  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week,  or  jointly  2s.  6d.  in  cases  where  there  are  six  or 
seven  dependent  on  them.    Nor  does  this  mark  the  whole  difference  as  compared 
with  1840  or  1845.     Before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  is  well  known  that  the  poor 
received  numerous  assistances  from  the  hand  of  charity,  aided  by  the  contributions 
of  meal  from  farmers  in  the  district ;  and  it  is  also  notorious  that  at  that  time  in 
Scotland  the  relations  maintained  their  own  poor,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  pride  to 
do  80,  80  that  they  would  almost  starve  themselves  rather  then  allow  their  relations 
to  come  upon  the  Poor  Law.'    The  expense  of  management  has  also  increased  im- 
mensely during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  for  while  in  1845,  this  item  of  expense 
iM  no  more  than  £17,000,  it  has  risen  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £94,000  per  year. 
From  a  '  Note  on  Pauperisn '  in  Fraser^s  Magazine  for  March,  contributed  by 
FVfrenoe  Nightingale,  it  appears  that  in  England  things  are  equally  alarming. 
Tiking  London  as  an  example.  Miss  Nightingale  notes  the  fact  lately  enunciated, 
tint  seven  millions  sterling  are  spent  yearly  in  Poor  Law  and  general  charitable 
re&f  in  the  Metropolis,  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  evil  intended  to  be 
(iiminished,  and  of  having  doubled  London  pauperism  within  the  last  ten  years. 
•The  Poor  Law,'  she  says,  *ha8  completely  broken  down,  and  so  has  private  charity, 
and  worse,  for  it  has  increased  the  evil.' 

Xow,  there  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  lawfully  seek  to  mitigate  this  evil. 
There  is  the  moral  or  religious  on  the  one  hand,  and  there  is  the  legal  or  political 
on  the  other.  The  former  of  these  is  to  be  worked  out  by  Christians  and  the  church, 
tod  the  latter  by  political  economists  and  the  I^egislature.  Christians  may  do  much 
by  remembering  Christ's  law  and  acting  on  it,  and  neighbours  may  do  much  to 
diminish  pauperism — ^not  so  much  by  giving  money  to  the  poor,  as  by  counsel,  and 
sympathy,  and  encouragement.  The  man  who  helps  his  neighbour  in  his  time  of 
Beed  docs  well ;  but  the  man  who  shows  his  neighbour  in  what  way  to  help  himself 
does  better.  The  practice  of  indiscriminate  charity,  in  which  many  indulge,  is  most 
hnrtful  to  aociety.  It  undermines  self-respect,  and  encourages  indolence  and  pro- 
fligacy.   It  finipplies  a  man  with  rations  at  the  expense  of  his  manhood. 

With  these  views  we  heartily  approve  of  the  Association  which  has  lately  been 
inangorated  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  special  view  of  looking  after  those  who  may 
stand  in  need  of  occasional  help ;  and  provided  only  that  tiie  proper  persons  can 
be  aecured  as  visitors  and  superintendents,  an  immense  amount  of  good  will  be 
icoomplished  by  this  Association.  And  why  should  not  the  same  means  be  put  into 
operation  in  other  towns  ?  Why  should  not  the  strong-willed  give  a  helping  hand 
to  lus  weakar  brother,  and  on  &e  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
"vhy  should  we  not  be  more  anxious  to  keep  men  from  being  paupers,  than  to  watch 
<^er  their  allowances  as  paupers? 

The  objects  cantemplated  by  Mr.  Crawford  in  i^e  Committee  of  the  House  of 
CommoDB  whidi  has  been  appointed,  is,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  extending  the  area  of  chargeability  from  which  England,  it  is 
alleged,  has  derived  great  advantages ;  as  also,  to  abolish  or  to  modify  the  law  of 
Bettlement  whidi  has  led  to  much  litigation ;  and  to  consider  *  whether  there 
nay  not  be  restored  to  Scotland  its  old  and  recognised  principle,  tiiat  every  man 
Bboald  contribute  to  l^e  sustenance  of  the  poor  according  to  his  means.'  The  sub- 
]^  we  admit,  is  encompassed  with  difficulties ;  but  if  an  honest  attempt  is  made  to 
loitigate  the  evils  of  the  present  law,  it  will  be  crowned,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  a 
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THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 


On  the  iBt  of  March,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  ability,  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  the  disestablishment  and  diseudoi?m^t  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  and  in  due  time  the  bill  -will  become  the  li'w  of  the 
land.  In  some  points  of  detidl  this  measure  submitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  sus- 
ceptible of  amendment,  but  viewed  as  a  whole  it  is  a  great  measure,  worthy  at 
once  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  prepare,  and  of  the  country  to  accept.  We  can  barely 
notice  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  actual  disestablishment  takes  place 
on  the  1st  of  January  1871,  the  interval  being  occupied  with  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  transferring  the  property  held  by  the  church,  and  by  the  members  of 
the  church  themselves  in  getting  up  such  a  form  of  government  as  they  deem  the 
best.  The  bishops  will  cease  to  sit  m  the  House  of  Lords.  The  burial-grounds  are 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the  general  use.  The  fabrics  of 
the  churches  will  be  handed  over  to  the  new  organization  on  the  assurance  that 
they  are  wanted  for  divine  worship,  and  that  they  will  be  maintained.  The  Regium 
Donum  and  the  grant  to  Maynooth  are  to  be  converted  into  annuities  to  their 
present  recipients,  and  afterwards  absolutely  to  cease. 

Taking  account  of  the  money  to  be  received,  and  of  all  the  other  property  c^f  the 
church  which  will  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Glaidstone  esti- 
mates the  total  value  at  £16,000,000,  the  annual  revenues  of  the  church  being 
about  £700,000.  Out  of  this  £16,000,000  there  would  be  required  for  compensa- 
tions to  the  clergy,  £4,900,000  ;  for  chiu-ches,  £800,000  ;  for  the  value  of  advow- 
sons,  £300,000 ;  compensations  to  lay  officers,  £900,000 ;  for  repayment  of  private 
endowments,  £500,000 ;  for  building  charges,  £250,000 ;  for  Maynooth  and  the 
Begium  Donum^  £1,100,000 — making  a  total,  including  the  building  debt  of  May- 
nooth, of  £8,750,000.  There  will  thus  be  left  between  seven  and  eight  millions ; 
and  how  to  apply  this  sum  was  not  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  whole  question. 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  it  must  go  to  Irish  purposes — ^not  to  education,  nor  nulways, 
nor  poor-rates,  but  to  purely  secular  purposes — to  meet  expenses  which  are  now 
usually  met  by  grants — to  assist  the  poor  and  the  needy  where  the  doing  so  \vill 
not  relieve  the  landlord  of  any  burden,  aiid  to  afford  relief  generally  to  the  country. 

In  the  following  extract  from  the  English  Independent^  the  objections  to  some 
of  the  details  are  stated  with  great  fairness : — *  It  is  in  details  only,  as  we  have 
remarked,  that  we  can  see  any  points  that  may  call  for  reconsideration.  The 
churches,  and  with  them  the  glebe-houses,  are  to  be  handed  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  We  are  ready  to  assent  to  this,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  are  ready  to 
concede  it  without  demanding  compensation.  But  it  is  plain  that  if  they  feel  it 
a  grievance,  such  as  needs  some  counterbalancing  concession  in  their  favour,  w 
had  better  charge  a  fair  price  for  these  structures,  and  thus  obviate  at  once  thi 
idea  of  a  gift  and  the  mamtenance  of  a  grievance.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  question  oi 
convenience,  not  of  principle ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  consenting  that  those  edifices 
which  the  Episcopal  commimion  does  not  choose  to  take  shall  l^  sold,  concedes  the 
principle  that  all  are  proper  subjects  of  sale.  In  the  next  place,  he  proposes  to 
maintain  at  the  continued  charge  of  the  state  twelve  of  the  principal  cathedrals. 
Now,  here  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  clearly  between  the  duty  of  the  state  in 
regard  to  national  monuments  and  in  regard  to  religious  worship.  No  one  could 
object  to  the  state  preserving  architectural  edifices,  but  all  the  Catholics  will  be 
apt  to  object  decidedly  to  their  being  maintained  for  Protestant  worship.  More- 
over, as  Protestant  worship  in  a  cathedral  occupies  in  general  only  an  enclosure  of 
not  one-fourth  the  whole  area,  it  savours  something  of  tiie  dog  in  the  manger  that 
Catholics  should  be  excluded  from  the  whole  edifice  for  the  sake  of  the  use  made 
by  Protestants  of  their  small  part.  Again,  in  reference  to  the  glebe-houses,  there 
is  an  objection  akin  to  that  which  bears  upon  the  transfer  of  me  churches.  Mr. 
Gladstone  decisively  contradicts  those  who  have  been  all  along  attributing  to  him 
an  intention  to  make  the  parsonages  as  well  as  the  churches  over  by  way  of  dona- 
tion to  the  disestablished  communion,  for  he  says  he  had  always  reckoned  them  as 
part  of  the  marketable  wealth  which  would  revert  to  the  state ;  but  he  now  finds 
their  total  value  small,  and  the  building  charges  on  them  heavy,  and  he  therefore 
proposes  to  hand  them  over  for  merely  these  building  charges  to  the  Episcopal 
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hod?,  asserting  principle  only  by  demanding  a  price  for  the  ground  they  stand  on. 
Hezk  howeyer,  the  objection  arises  that  the  building  charges  are  very  unequal  in 
amoant)  being  heavy  in  some  cases  and  trifling  in  others,  and  it  would  certainly 
be  "^  reasonable  that  in  every  case  the  parsonage  should  be  fairly  valued,  and, 
L  ^iscopal  body  declines  it  at  the  valuation,  it  should  be  sold  to  the  other 

bidders. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  very  eloquent,  and,  in  proof  of 
this,  we  give  the  following  sentences : — *■  I  believe,'  he  said,  *  the  free  air  the 
membera  of  the  church  will  breathe  under  a  system  of  equality  and  justice,  giving 
scope  for  the  development  of  their  great  energies,  with  all  the  powers  of  property 
and  intelligence  which  they  will  bring  to  bear,  will  make  that  Ireland  which  they 
k)Te  a  country  for  them  not  less  enviable  and  not  less  beloved  in  the  future  than  it 
has  heen  in  the  past  As  respecta  the  church,  I  admit  this  is  a  case  almost  without 
precedent.  I  do  not  know  in  what  country  so  great  a  change,  so  great  a  transition, 
has  been  proposed,  and  has  to  be  embodied  in  legislative  provision  for  the  ministers 
of  a  religious  communion  that  have  enjoyed  during  so  many  ages  the  favourable 
portion  of  an  established  church.  I  can  well  understand  that  to  many  among 
them  such  a  change  appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  ruin  and  destitution,  from  the 
height  in  which  they  now  stand  to  the  apparent  abyss  into  which  they  think  they 
Till  nave  to  descend.  There  is  something  which  recalls  the  words  that  are  used  in 
King  Lear,  when  Edgar  endeavours  to  persuade  Gloster  that  he  has  fallen  from  the 
•iiff  of  Dover.  He  says,  **  Ten  masta  on  each  make  not  the  altitude  thou  hast 
pei|)eDdicularly  fallen.  Thy  life's  a  miracle ;''  and  yet  but  a  little  after  the  old  man 
nlkes  from  his  delusion  and  finds  that  he  had  not  fallen  at  all.  And  so  I  ven- 
ture to  trust  that,  when  stripped  of  the  factitious  and  adventitious  aid  on  which 
vebive  too  long  teught  the  Insh  Establishment  to  lean,  it  shall  come  to  place  its 
tnet  in  its  own  resources,  in  its  own  sacred  motion,  in  all  that  it  can  draw  from 
ihe  energies  of  its  ministers  and  its  members,  and  the  high  hopes  and  promises  of 
the  gospel  it  teaches — ^it  will  find  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  existence 
—an  era  bright  with  hopes  and  promise.'* 


MISSIONARIES  AND  GUNBOATS. 

h  connection  with  the  events  which  recently  occurred  at  Yangchow,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  took  the  opportunity  the  other  evening  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Govemmeiit  to  the  conduct  of  missionaries  in  China ;  and,  aa  an  indication  of  the 
ncklessneas  and  bad  taste  by  which  his  speech  was  characterized,  we  have  only  to 
aote  the  following  sentences : — *  Nobody,'  he  said,  '  is  responsible  but  the  London 
.iiasionary  Society,  and  that  Society  had  much  better  send  its  missionaries  to  some 
^ther  part  of  the  world,  and  leave  China  unconverted,  than  pursue  their  present 
cooTBe.' .  .  .  '  A  missionary  indeed  must  be  an  enthusiast:  if  he  is  not  an  enthusiast, 
he  is  probably  a  rogue.'  ...  *  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Government  would 
not  aaopt  some  more  efficient  and  stringent  mode  of  dealing  with  these  missionaries, 
either  hy  sending  them  out  of  the  country^  or  by  telling  them  that  they  should  go  no 
farther,  and  imperil  our  friendly  relations  with  China.'  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Grovemment,  read  to  the  House  the  most  recent  instruc- 
tions vith  reference  to  the  employment  of  gunboats  in  China ;  as  also  extracts  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in 
which  they  state  that  '  the  Directors  are  anions  that  the  operations  of  their 
inisdonaries  shall  be  so  conducted  as  in  no  way  to  embarrass  Her  Majesty's 
Ooyemment,  or  even  inadvertently  to  implicate  the  relations  between  the  two 
empires.'  But  with  all  this  apparent  fairness,  his  Lordship  was  prepared  to  agree 
with  the  Duke  of  Somerset  m  reconmiending  the  missionaries  *  to  follow  in  the 
▼ake  of  trade,  when  the  people  have  learned  to  see  in  it  material  advantage  to 
j^i^Melvcs,  rather  than  seek  the  way  in  opening  up  new  locations  for  themselves, 
fn  the  former  case  they  will  find  people  prepared  to  listen  to  their  instruction ;  but 
iQ  the  latter  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  their  proffered  instruction 
^  be  rejected,  and  their  persons  exposed  to  indignity  and  even  danger.'  Ac- 
*  The  Bill  has  passed  the  ucond  reading— majority  118 ! 
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<x>rding,  then,  to  the  dicta  of  these  two  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  an- 
nounced on  the  evening  of  March  9th,  the  commission  giyen  by  Christ  to  hia 
disciples  must  read  thus :  Go  ye  only  into  those  parts  of  the  world  where  traders  have 
gone  before  yon,  and  preach  the  gospel  only  where  merchants  hare  been  engaged 
in  selling  opium  and  fire-water,  and  even  following  the  slave  trade.    This  is  the 
Somerset-Clarendon  improved  version  of  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  designated 
the  marching  orders  of  every  missionary.     The  missionaries,  however,  found  an 
able  defender  in  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  reminded  their  Lordships  that  ^  there 
was  something  in  the  missionary's  eyes  more  sacred  than  the  opium  trade,  for 
which  Great  Britain  once  thought  it  worth  while  to  wage  war  with  China.'  .  .  . 
*•  English  subjects,  as  he  understood,  possessed  rights  under  the  treaty,  and  pro- 
vided they  did  not  transgress  the  limits  imposed  by  the  treaty,  they  were  equally 
entitled  to  protection  whether  they  sold  cotton  or  Bibles.'  ...  *  As  to  following  in 
the  wake  of  trade,  would  the  noble  Earl  (Clarendon)  mention  the  trade  in  whose  wake 
they  were  to  follow  ?     There  happened  to  be  trades  carried  on  by  British  subjects, 
and  protected  with  a  high  hand  by  the  Crovemment,  which  would  make  a  most 
unhappy  preliminary  to  the  preaching  of  the  missionary;  should  he  wait  till  the 
beneficent  influence  of  fire-water  or  opium  had  made  the  people  more  amenable  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  then  preach  to  men  whom  the  trader  bad  demoralized 
or  intoxicated,  by  his  liquor  and  his  vices  ? '    The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  stated  that 
those  persons  who  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  Yangchow  were  a  small  inde- 
pendent body  of  men,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  great  missionary  societies  of 
England.     The  opportunity  furnished  by  this  debate  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  Times,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  other  organs,  which  have  united  in  sneer- 
ing at  all  missionary  efforts. 

The  leading  points  in  the  discussion  may  be  thus  summarized.  In  the  first  place, 
the  men  labouring  at  Yangchow  had  no  connection  with  the  London  Miasionaiy 
Society,  and  therefore  the  attack  made  on  that  body  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was 
wanton  in  the  extreme.  In  the  second  place,  the  application  to  Grovemment  for 
redress  was  not  made,  it  appears,  by  the  missionaries,  but  by  the  traders  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  third  place,  it  is  believed  by  the  best  friends  of  missions,  that  it  would 
be  most  disastrous  to  have  their  preaching  backed  up  by  Government  gunboats. 
And,  in  the  fourth  place,  while  we  do  not  hold  that  all  missionaries  are  men  of  wis- 
dom, we  cannot  condemn  them  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  University  Tests'  Abolition  Bill  has  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  passed,  without  a  division. — ^Edward  Miall,  Editor  of  the  Noncon- 
formistj  has  been  returned  for  Bradford  by  a  large  majority. — Sir  Robert  Anstruther 
has  given  notice  of  motion  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the 
law  of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  making  this  announcement,  the 
English  Independent  says,  *  To  bring  this  question  into  prominence  is  just  once  more 
to  shake  the  kirk  to  ita  foundations.'  Is  this  the  object  that  Sir  Robert  baa  in  view? 
— ^Mr.  McLaren  has  given  notice  that,  on  an  early  day  after  Easter,  he  would  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  22d  section  of  the  Act  43d  Gco\  m.,  chap. 
54,  regulating  the  appointment  of  parochial  schoolmasters  in  Scotland,  which  enacts 
that  no  heritor  or  owner  of  lands  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  in  the  election  of  parish 
schoolmasters,  unless  the  annual  valued  rent  of  his  lands  is  stated  at  not  less  than 
£8,  6s.  8d.  sterling  in  the  ancient  Land-tax  valuation  books  of  the  county ;  and  to 
enact  that  hereafter  the  qualification  to  vote  shall  include  all  heritors  or  owners  of 
land  who  are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  schoolmaster's  salary,  or  the  erection  or  repair 
of  the  parish  schoolhouse,  or  schoolmaster's  dwelling-house,  and  who  are  likewise 

?ualified  by  the  amount  of  their  annual  rent  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  of 
Parliament  for  the  county,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ai  the  Representation 
cf  the  People  (Scotland)  Act  of  last  session  of  Parnament. 
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SECOND  EDITORIAL  NOTE  ON  THE  KILMARNOCli  PRESBYTERY  CASE. 

The  United  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  held  A  meeting  on  the  13th  of  April,  to  which 
ve  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  slight  refereiiee.    At  this  meeting  the  Editorial  Note 
pabMed  in  our  last  number,  together  with  the  article  by>  *  R.  B/  in  the  same  number, 
were  taken  into  consideration.    Two  of  the  wisest  and  most  venerable  members 
d  the  presbytery,  Dr.  Bruce  of  Newmilns,  and  Mr.  Cairns  of  Stewarton,  strongly 
u^  their  brethren  to  withdraw  the  complaint  they  had  made  against  the  editor 
(I'tk  Magazine,  and  the  request  they  had  presented  to  him,-'^^arguing  that  subse- 
imi  consideration  and  additional  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  debate  might  show 
^'jf  presbytery  that  they  had  been  in  error.     Had  this  dignified  course  been 
iiiopted,  the  dispute  would  have  been  at  an  end.    But  other  counsels  prevailed 
in  the  presbytery.    A  long  series  of  resolutioncH-wordy,  weak,  and  very  angry, 
i>Jt  at  the  same  time  issuing  in  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion — was  carried 
tr  a  majority.     In  these  resolutions  the  complaint  is  repeated  with  many  aggra- 
vations, but  they  terminate  with  the  following  words :  *  It  is  hereby  agreed  not 
tu  proceed  further  in  the  matter  ! ' 

A  minute  of  presbytery  containing  these  resolutions  has  been  duly  forwarded 
to  OS  by  the  clerk ;  and  we  have  inserted  it  among  the  presbyterial  repoi-ts  at 
page  230.  No  corrective,  we  believe,  is  needed  in  the  shape  of  a  critique  on  our 
part.  We  can  safely  trust  the  simplest  of  our  readers  to  form  his  own  judgment, 
if  be  win  just  re-peruse  what  we  said  in  last  number,  for  there  he  will  find  all  that 
13  said  in  these  resolutions  answered  by  anticipation.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  well 
to  quote  what  fell  from  Dr.  Bruce.  We  give  bis  speech  as  reported  in  the  Kil- 
mmock  Standard  of  17th  April.     He  said : — 

'  This  unhappy  affair  had  its  origin  in  an  article  of  the  Ardrosmn  Herald  for 
Deoember  26tli,  1868,  entitled  ''  Christmas  Eve  in  Trinity  Church,  Irvine."  The 
article  was  written  with  a  good  intention,  breathes  unqualified  respect  for  Dr. 
RobertBoo,  and  highly  commends  what  was  said  and  done  on  the  occasion  referred 
to.  Besides,  it  was  written,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  give  importance  to  Christmas  as 
&  religious  festival,  and  to  intimate  to  ministers  that  they  would  be  in  the  way  of 
f^Qty  were  they  to  give  it  a  place  that  it  has  not  yet  obtained  in  Presbyterian 
Chorches.  This  \a  evident,  not  only  from  the  title  of  the  article,  but  from  many 
(xpresaions  employed  by  the  writer.^   Having  noticed  several  phrases,  he  continued : 

*  Now  these,  and  other  things  in  the  article  referred  to,  must  have  left  on  the 
mind  of  every  reader  the  impression  that  the  service  in  Trinity  Church  had  a 
fTecial  reference  to  Christmas,  and  was  intended  to  &pve  it  eclaL    This,  at  all 

*  rents,  was  the  impression  on  my  mind ;  and  wkeli  I  read  the  article,  I  said 
^ith  myself,  ^^This  is  something  new  among  us,  and  not  unlike  what  was 
t(>  be  expected  of  Dr.   Robertson — ^fine  taste,  fine  music,  and  the  giving  to 
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a  religious  serTioo  an  attractive  dress  beyond  what  any  of  his  brethren  could 
have  given  it.^^  I  said,  moreover,  *^  We  Presbyterians  are  perhaps  too  scrupu- 
lous, and  do  too  little  to  recommend  religion  to  men  of  genius  and  to  men  of 
taste.'^  But,  on  reflection,  I  added  that  it  would  have  been  better,  in  present 
circumstances,  to  have  avoided  such  a  service ;  for  it  may  be  viewed  by  some 
as  savouring  of  Rituzdism,  and  may  give  offence  to  some  of  our  Free  Church 
brethren,  with  whom  we  are  now  negotiating  about  union.  Besides,  from  the 
services  at  Irvine,  some  may  argue  in  favour  of  the  festival  occasions  that  have  got 
currency  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  would  have  been  better,  therefore,  all  things 
considered,  that  there  had  not  been  such  a  service  as  that  described  in  the  Ardrossan 
Herald,  All  this  passed  through  my  mind  before  I  saw  the  paper  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Magazine  for  February  1869.  On  reading  that  paper,  and  hearing  of 
the  offence  that  it  had  given  to  Dr.  Robertson  and  to  some  of  my  co-presbyteis, 
I  regretted  exceedingly  that  he  had  not  sent  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Ardrossan 
Herald,  intimating  that  the  service  in  Trinity  Church  had  been  in  some  degree 
misapprehended,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  giving  to  Christmas  the  pro- 
minence and  importance  that  appear  so  strikingly  in  that  article.  And  I  am  still 
of  opinion  that,  had  Dr.  Roberteon  done  this,  the  lire  kindled  at  Ardrossan  would 
have  been  extinguished,  the  paper  in  the  Magazine  would  not  have  appeared,  and 
the  matter  would  never  have  come  before  the  presbytery.  But  this  was  not  done. 
The  article  in  the  Herald  was  allowed  to  circulate  untU  it  found  its  way  into  the 
Daily  Review  and  other  newspapers ;  and  thus  it  became  a  legitimate  subject  of 
criticism  to  all  and  sundry.  By  and  by  it  met  with  a  sturdy  critic  in  one  whose 
initials  are  now  familiar  to  us,  and  whose  paper,  I  believe,  we  nave  all  read.  And  as 
far  as  this  is  concerned,  there  is,  in  my  opimon,  no  reason  for  complaint  on  the  part 
either  of  Dr.  Robertson  or  of  the  presbytery.  The  picture  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Irvine  was  held  up  to  view  for  days  and  weeks  in  several  journals ;  the  writer  in  the 
Magazine  was  therefore  warranted  to  infer  that  the  picture  was  a  fair  representation— 
that  any  man  might  lawfully  pronounce  a  judgment  on  it  either  in  the  way  of  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation.  I  go  further  and  say,  that  if  a  man  reads  an  article  in  a  peri- 
odical, and  must  abstain  from  making  strictores  on  it  lest  he  give  offence  to  c^iain 
parties,  there  is  an  end  in  reality  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Whether  the  paper 
m  the  Magazine  was  written  in  a  Christian  spirit  is  another  question,  and  a  ques- 
tion to  which  I  shall  afterwards  advert.  Meanwhile,  my  decided  opinion  is,  that 
**  R.  B.,"  after  reading  the  public  journals,  had  a  right  to  make  his  remarks  on 
what  was  there  stated,  and  to  give  them  to  the  world.  And  from  the  great  im- 
portance which  he  attached  to  the  matter,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  infer,  that  what 
was  to  be  done  should  be  done  quickly,  otherwise  evil  consequences  might  ensue. 
I  thus  exculpate  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  from  all  blame  in  making  remarks  on 
the  article  in  the  Ardrossan  Herald,  and  in  doing  it  without  loss  of  time,  and  with- 
out consulting  either  with  the  preebyteiy  or  with  Dr.  Robertson.  After  examining 
the  paper  in  the  U.  P.  Magazine,  I  fina  that  it  differs  widely  from  the  Ardrossan 
Herald,  inasmuch  as  it  looks  with  a  marked  disapprobation  on  what  the  Herald 
hails  with  much  satisfaction  as  the  commencement  of  something  like  a  new  era. 
But  truth  and  candour  constrain  me  to  say  that  it  is  written  in  a  Christian  spirit, 
that  it  brings  no  charge  directly  or  indirectly  against  the  presbytery,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  disrespectful  to  our  este^ed  brother.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  spoken  of  in  language  the  most  complimentary.  It  is  true  that  the  wnter 
speaxs  of  the  service  as  '*  suspiciously  ritualistic ;  ^'  but  it  is  the  service  as  set 
forth  in  the  Ardrossan  Herald;  and  as  this  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and  worst 
thing  said  in  the  paper,  I  was  not  prepared  to  denounce,  or  to  hear  it  de- 
nounced, as  wicked  and  unbrotherly.  I  have  read  many  a  controversial  paper, 
but  few  whose  spirit  and  tone  are  less  objectionable.  And  on  perceiving  it 
characterized  in  the  terms  referred  to,  I  said  with  myself,  Surely  he  who  has 
thus  spoken  of  it  cannot  have  read  it ;  and  on  reading  it,  must  regret  the  vse 
of  such  terms,  and  be  ready  to  withdraw  them.  So  far  as  regards  the  writer  in 
the  Magazine,  I  have  only  further  to  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  presby- 
tery were  not  called  to  deal  wiUi  him  ;  that  Dr.  Robertson,  who  is  every  way  fit 
for  the  work,  should  have  been  left  to  defend  himself ;  and  that  any  co-presbyter 
who  imagined  that  Dr.  Robertson  stood  in  need  of  aid,  should  have  girded  on  his 
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armoar,  and  have  gone  forth  to  battle,  and  have  fought  the  antagonist  with  his 
owa  weapons ;  and  instead  of  complaining  to  the  presbytery,  as  at  last  meeting, 
the  gallant  young  brother  might  haye  oeen  able  to  say,  **  The  presbytery 
may  keep  themselves  easy  about  the  matter.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do 
anvUiing  with  the  offender.  You  have  only  to  wait  till  the  beginning  of 
tbe  month,  and  yon  shall  see  that  I  have  done  for  him,  so  that  we  sludl 
get  00  more  trouble  from  him.**  Had  this  course  been  adopted,  I  hesitate 
Dot  to  say  that  it  would  have  saved  the  presbytery  much  trouble,  and  the 
duger  of  an  inglorious  defeat*  After  some  further  remarks,  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded to  ask,  '  What  are  we  to  do  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed  ?  Are  we  to  put  the  Magazine  into  the  Index  expurgatorius,  by  tell- 
ing our  people  that  they  must  not  read  it  ?  This,  I  fear,  would  increase  rather  than 
lessen  its  circulation ;  and  unless  we  make  compliance  with  our  injunction  an  open 
question,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  a  good  many  of  our  members  to  oeal 
▼itb.  Aie  we  to  adhere  to  the  position  which  we  now  occupy — renewing  our  com- 
plaint, and  insisting  that  the  name  of  the  offender  be  given  up  to  us  ?  No !  surely, 
unless  we  are  prepared  for  another  refusal,  and  for  getting  deeper  into  tiie  mire. 
Let  us  rather  retrace  our  steps ;  let  us  undo  what  we  have  hastily  done,  and  all 
will  yet  be  well  with  us.  We  will  have  peace  among  ourselves ;  the  strife  with  other 
parties  will  cease  ;  and  the  whole  affair  will  soon  be  forgotten.  Besides,  we  will  set 
the  example  to  others  of  saying  peccavimus  when  we  think  we  have  erred ;  and  we 
may  do  it  perhaps  the  more  readily  as  our  error  may  have  sprung  in  a  great  degree 
{rom  respect  for  a  brother  whom  we  all  loved  and  delighted  to  honour.  I  therefore 
more  to  the  following  effect :  *^  The  presbytery,  after  further  consideration  of  the 
cue,  withdraw  the  complaint  against  the  editor  of  the  Magaziney  and  the  request 
pnented  to  him.**  * 

ITe  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Bruce,  that  Dr.  Robertson 
<T  his  {riends  might  have  met  the  writer  of  the  article  on  his  own  ground,  and  to 
ay  further,  that  the  Magazine  has  admitted  everything  that  was  sent  to  it  on  their 
side  of  the  question.    They  have  therefore  no  reason  to  complain. 

Though  the  speeches  of  several  of  the  members  of  presbytery  offer  some  very 
tempting  topics  for  remark,  we  refrain.  Only  to  one  point  we  desire  for  n 
moment  to  advert  There  was  no  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  young  member 
of  presbytery,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bruce,  of  the  unjustifiable  language  quoted  in  our 
last  number,  and  no  apology  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  M*Innes  deliberately 
adhered  to  what  he  had  uttered,  said  that  he  still  maintained  that  the  conduct  of 
R.  B.  *  was  wicked  and  unbrotherly,*  and  added  other  injurious  misrepresentations. 
Bat,  after  all,  why  remark  on  this  ?  It  is  evident  that  this  young  brother*s  tastes 
and  tendencies  must  be  peculiar.  He  is  represented  as  saying  that  ^  if  the  presbytery 
were  in  the  mire,  he  for  one  was  prepared  to  go  deeper  into  it*  And  deeper  he 
has  gone  into  it.    There,  therefore,  by  all  means  let  us  leave  him. 


BtiBrtUantniis  CnmmttitirEttiriig* 

ETCHING  AND  PREACHING. 

Thjlt  there  is  more  connection  between  these  two  things  than  lies  in  the 
Binularity  of  sonnd  in  the  words,  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  reader  if  he 
give  us  his  attention  while  we  lay  before  him  a  few  extracts  from  Philip  J. 
Hamerton's  Etchers  and  Etching^  lately  published. 

Mr.  Hamerton,  in  the  less  technical  portion  of  his  book,  speaks  of  certain 
general  qualities  which  are  essential  to  all  true  art,  or,  we  might  rather  say, 
to  every  true  artist. 

The  first  he  mentions  is  comprehensiveness,     ^  An  artist,'  he  says,  ^  works 
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comprehensively  when  he  grasps  his  whole  subject  at  once,  in  all  its  relationf^, 
and  works  only  with  reference  to  the  whole.'  The  application  of  this  to  a 
maker  of  sermons  need  hardly  be  pointed  oat.  Oaght  he  not  to  hare  a 
subject  which  he  'grasps  as  a  whole/  and  that  *in  all  its  relations?'  Will 
his  discourse  possess  an  effective  unity  if  he  do  not  '  work  in  relation  to  that 
whole  ? ' 

Mr.  Hamerton  goes  on  to  specify  abatraction.  ^  When  we  teach  children 
to  draw,  we  begin,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  with  rude,  firm  ontlinos ;  when  we 
narrate  events  to  simple  people,  we  follow  the  same  method,  and  pnrposely 
leave  out  all  delicate  atid  complicated  considerations.'  Equally  pertment  are 
these  remarks  to  the  case  of  preaching  to  a  common  audience.    How  many 

*  delicate  and  complicated  considerations '  does  experience  teach  the  preacher 
to  ^  leave  out '  of  his  sermons,  until  there  remain  only  the  '  rude,  firm  out- 
lines/ which  tell  their  story  clearly  to  '  sunple  people !  *  But  the  preacher 
must  see  to  it  that  he  trace  the  outlmes  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  that 
he  do  not  neglect  the  shading  and  perspective  to  which  the  Egyptians  did 
not  attend. 

Next  comes  selection.  '  This  selection,  this  lordly  and  high  choice,  which 
is  authorized  by  the  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  wealth  of  nature, 
is  essential  to  all  good  etchings.  ...  If  a  painter  cannot  select  at  once,  he 
gets  the  superfluities  out  of  his  work  by  a  slow  and  painful  process,  like  a 
long  malady,  or  hides  them  under  equally  superfluous  elaboration.  But  an 
etcher  who  cannot  select  rapidly  is  lost.'  It  is  this  difficulty  in  'selection* 
that  chiefly  hinders  the  young  sermon-writer«  '  Superfluities '  crowd  his 
pages  of  notes.  Not  yet  can  he  cast  a  quick,  intelligent  glance  over  his 
theme,  seeing  objects  in  perspective,  knowing  what  to  work  up  in  detail,  and 
what  to  represent  by  a  dash  or  touch,  where  to  make  the  light  lie  broad,  and 
where  to  lay  in  the  shadows.  Let  him  learn  as  soon  as  possible  to  reject 
much.  Power  of  instantaneous  selection  is,  of  course,  indispensable  to  the 
extempore  speaker,  who  is  the  '  etcher,'  with  his  rapid  hand,  rather  than  the 

*  engraver,'  with  patient  burin. 

Of  sensitiveness  in  art,  the  writer  discourses  in  these  words:  This  is  *8 
sensitiveness  which  is  neither  a  fanlt,  nor  a  weakness,  nor  a  disease.  Tlie 
work  of  the  gl*eat  man  is  usually  at  the  same  time  both  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive, and  capable  of  demonstrations  of  strength  so  overpowering,  that  it 
seems  brutal  to  minds  which  have  neither  its  tenderness  nor  its  force.  The 
softer  intellects  are  not  rough  in  this  noble  way.  Whoever  aspires  to  be  an 
etcher,  should  try  to  be  sensitive  in  the  best  sense.'  For  *  etcher,'  we  might 
well  read  '  preacher '  here.  There  is  a  sensitiveness  which  is  a  *  fault,  a 
weakness,  a  disease.'  That  is  ihe  fastidiousness  of  which  some  preachers  are 
the  victims,  who  fail  to  do  well  because  of  a  morbid  desire  to  do  better. 
This  is  a  heavy  calamity ;  but  happy  is  the  man  who  has  been  gifted  with 
that  healthy  sensitiveness  which  enables  him  iofeel  his  subject,  whatever  it 
may  chance  to  be,  in  its  specific  nature  and  its  present  relation  to  those  whom 
he  is  to  address,  '  discerning  the  spirits '  of  truths  and  men !  There  is  no 
more  essential  quality  of  a  living  speaker  than  this. 

But  let  us  now  hear  what  is  said  of  emphasis,  ^  In  all  human  communica- 
tion, when  there  is  energy  enough  to  move  men,  there  is  emphasis — ^in  oratory, 
in  literature,  in  acting,  in  painting,  in  common  daily  talk,  in  nfUsic,  even  in 
the  pantomime  of  gesture.  Emphasis  with  pencil  or  etching  needle  is  the 
exaggeration  of  some  pomt  which  has  powerfully  struck  the  artist,  or  to 
which  he  intends  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  spectator.  The  principle  is, 
that  you  are  not  to  tell  mankind  all  that  has  occurred,  but  what  it  concerns 
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tfaem  to  know.  The  more  elaborate  a  work  Is,  the  less,  as  a  general  mle, 
is  emphasis  resorted  to,  becanse  when  there  is  time  to  make  a  fnll  exposition 
of  a  matter,  there  is  the  less  need  for  violence  in  statement.  If  yon  have  to 
replj  to  an  adversary  in  one  sentence,  you  make  it  a  biting  epigram ;  if  yon 
hare  an  honr  before  yon,  it  tells  better  to  demolish  him  with  studied  modera- 
tion. ....  There  is  a  kind  of  emphasis  necessary  to  all  etching,  even  the 
most  laboured,  and  which  readily  escapes  attention.  It  is  the  delicate 
accentuation  which  lives  in  every  stroke,  like  the  caressing  bow-pressures  of 

an  accomplished  violinist Accurate  work — that  is,  work  without 

emphasis — ^is  always  passed  by  with  indifference.  ...»  Yet  we  must  not 
i)e  too  emphatic.  With  cultivated  people  the  most  effectual  emphasis  is 
rery  subtle  and  delicate,  avoiding  violence.'  In  considering  this  excellent 
advice  of  Mr.  Hamerton's,  in  relation  to  the  preaching  art,  we  must  not 
OTerlook  the  expre8sk)n  which  he  uses — '  cultivated  people/  To  many  in  our 
ordinary  congregations,  a  discourse  written  and  delivered  with  the  amount 
of  emphasis  recommended  would  be  tame  and  unimpressive.  A  statue 
which  is  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  must  be  hewn  out  larger 
than  life.  Dr.  Outhrie,  we  have  heard,  taking  down  from  a  cottage  mantel- 
piece one  of  those  painted  parrots  of  glazed  earthenware  with  which  most  of 
OS  are  acquainted,  said  to  a  minister  who  was  with  him  in  the  house,  ^  There, 

Mr. ^,is  popular  taste;  lay  it  on  thick  and  never  mind  distinctions!' 

Bat  popular  taste  is  everywhere  improving,  and  will  do  so  as  good  music 
spreads  throaghout  our  congregations ;  and  even  already  there  is  hardly  a 
c^QTch  where  a  preacher  will  not  be  listened  to  with  interest,  however  be 
mj  be  destitute  of  great  physical  force  of  manner,  if  he  only  speak  with  a 
natoral  accentnation,  and  avoid  tones  suggestive  of  languor,  which  is  the 
bane  of  many. 

The  true  ^etcher 'in  preaching  is  the  man  who  finds  at  the  moment  of 
speaking  the  precise  language  in  which  to  express  the  ideas  which  have  been 
^fathering  in  his  mind  in  the  course  of  his  preparatory  study.  And  such  a 
man  requires  in  pre-eminent  degree  the  speed  of  which  Mr.  Hamerton  further 
speaks.     *•  Unity  of  impression  is  obtained  from  etching  an  entire  plate  at 

one  sitting A  rapid  stroke,  when  not  so  rapid  as  to  miss  the 

necessary  modulations,  is  generally  better  than  a  slow  one,  and  a  concise 
expression  preferable  to  a  diffuse  expression.  The  way  to  obtain  true  speed 
is  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  looking,  and  having  decided  upon  the 
strokes  to  be  laid,  lay  them  at  once,  and  leave  them.  There  should  be  no 
OQthinking  haste,  but  every  line  should  be  determined  on  before  it  is  made. 
A  good  principle  to  remember  is,  that  for  an  etching  to  look  fresh  we  must 
avoid  weariness.  This  is  why  Mr.  Haden  recommends  a  single  sitting ;  it 
seems  to  him  that  the  freshness  of  the  mind,  its  first  virgin  impression  of  a 
snbject,  may  be  kept  three  or  four  hours,  but  not  very  much  longer.  Before 
the  mind  acknowledges  fatigue,  it  loses  its  keen  interest  in  the  subject  which 
occupies  it ;  and  th^  keen  interest  is  what  we  have  mainly  to  rely  upon  for 
the  vivacity  of  our  work.'  The  careful  toriter  of  sermons  has  an  advantage 
in  being  able  to  return  to  his  work  after  the  refreshing  rest  of  intervals ;  and 
some  of  the  most  generally  acceptable  discourses  are  the  result  of  such  slow 
ekboration.  They  may  be  characterized  by  no  originality  of  thought  or 
felicity  of  expression,  but,  like  certain  geometrical  figures  which  are  made 
op  of  straight  lines  well  balanced,  they  come  to  be  positively  beautiful  as  a 
whole,  and  are  somehow  satisfying,  although,  indeed,  they  are  not  great 
works  of  art.  But  while  a  good  sermon  of  this  sort  may  be  thus  slowly 
prepared,  it  must  be  spoken  with  due  speed,  if  it  is  to  be  successful  as 
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delivered,  unity  of  effect  being  secured  and  weariness  prevented.  Tlie 
^  master '  in  preaching,  however,  the  true  extempore  speaker,  must  execute 
his  work  from  first  to  last  with  speed,  not  hurry.  Having  '  spent  a  frreat 
deal  of  time  in  looking,  and  having  decided  upon  the  strokes  to  be  laid/  he 
must  May  them  at  once,  and  leave  them.*  lie  is  lost  if  he  hesitate;  and 
woe  to  him  if  he  do  not  ^  leave '  his  strokes  when  he  has  laid  them,  bnt 
repeats  and  repeats,  until  he  confuses  what  was  clear,  and  irritates  the  mind 
that  had  been  satisfied. 

Within  the  more  moral  region  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Hamerton  mentions 
jtassion,  ^The  one  capacity  which  makes  all  the  etcher's  other  powers 
available  is  the  capacity  for  passionate  emotion.  To  feel  vividly,  to  be  pos- 
sessed for  a  few  hours  by  some  overmastering  thought,  and  record  the 
thought  before  the  fire  has  time  to  die  out  of  it — this  is  the  first  condition  of 
success  in  etching.  ...  To  etch  well,  an  artist  hardly  can  be  too  passionate 
in  his  likings.  Etch  what  impresses  you,  and  as  it  impresses  yon,  and  let 
no  theorist  poison  your  mind  with  the  virus  of  a  morbid  conscientiousness/ 
If  such  'passion '  makes  the  etcher,  much  more  does  it  make  the  orator,  and 
much  more  still  the  preacher  or  publisher  of  the  '  good  news '  to  men.  '  To 
feel  vividly,  to  be  possessed  for  three-qoarters  of  an  hour  by  some  o¥er- 
mastering  thought,'  etc. — ^with  what  perfect  appropriateness  would  such 
words  come  from  the  lips  of  a  professor  of  homiletics  addressing  his  sta- 
dents !  And  hence  the  preacher  must  be  a  pious,  earnest,  Spirit-baptized 
man.  And  he  should  have  a  mind  constantly  exercised,  not  with  secular  and 
little  things,  but  with  high  Christian  themes,  so  that  there  may  be  always 
some  subjects  that  will  lay  hold  of,  and  for  the  time  take  possession  of  bun. 
There  are  preachers  who  make  it  a  rule  never  to  abandon  a  text  which  thej 
have  begun  to  think  out  for  the  pnlpit ;  but  those  are  wiser  who,  as  far  as 
may  be,  r^'ect  every  text  which  presents  itself,  if  the  mind  do  not  lie  to  it. 
It  is  well  when  we  do  not  find  themes  to  treat,  but  when  themes  find  us,  de- 
manding treatment  at  our  hands. 

As  bearing  upon  this  matter  of  the  choice  of  subjects,  the  following  upon 
motives  (in  the  artist's  sense  of  the  word)  is  worthy  of  our  notice.  '  The 
motive  of  a  picture  is  not  so  much  material  as  spiritual.  It  is  a  certain  con- 
dition of  the  mind,  produced  by  the  subject,  and  which  the  artist,  in  renderiof? 
that  subject,  desires  to  reproduce  in  the  minds  of  spectators.  .  .  «  What  a 
great  landscape-painter  attempts  to  render  is  not  the  natural  landscape,  bnt 
the  state  of  feeling  which  the  landscape  produces  in  himself.  ...  A  motive 
should  never  be  valued  according  to  the  popular  estimate  of  its  importance, 
nor  even  by  the  effect  which  it  may  produce  upon  some  other  artist.  If  you 
listen  to  the  people,  }rou  may  be  prevented  from  stud3ring  in  some  region 
quite  full  of  good  motives ;  it  seems  barren  and  uninteresting  to  them,  and 
they  will  make  you  believe  that  it  is  barren.  So  even  an  accomplished  artib-t 
may  mislead  you  by  his  report  of  a  place ;  he  may  find  nothing  there  suitable 
to  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  and  yet  for  you  it  may  be  full  of  treasure.  .  .  .  Al- 
most anything  is  a  subject,  but  it  only  becomes  a  motive  when  one  is  moved 
by  it.  An  etcher  should  not  care  about  subjects,  but  should  etch  motives 
only.  To  do  this  requires  great  faith,  great  confidence  in  our  feelings  and 
impressions.  This  faith  is  assailed  on  every  side  by  the  scepticism  of  people 
who  do  not  see  as  the  artist  sees  ;  but  he  should  not  let  these  attacks  disturl) 
him.  Other  people  do  not  see  what  he  sees,  because  they  are  not  himself : 
but  if  he  is  quite  faithful  to  his  own  impressions,  he  will  gain  sympathy  in 
the  long  run,  not  from  everybody,  but  from  those  who  are  near  enough  to 
him  to  enter  into  his  ideas.     What  we  most  need  for  unity  is  au  unreserved 
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surrender  to  onr  impression^  a  simple  faith  that  what  has  moyed  us  is  worth 
recording,  however  poor  and  uninteresting  it  may  seem/  The  preacher's 
theme  mast  ever  be  ^  Christ  crucified ;'  and  that  ought  to  be  no  mere  '  sub* 
ject '  to  him,  but,  his  heart  being  ^  moved '  bj  it,  an  abiding  ^  motive/  This 
preaching  of  Christ,  however,  is  a  very  wide  thing — what  so  broad  as  the 
troth  T — and  many  a  neglected  part  of  the  great  landscape  of  revelation  has 
commnnications  from  God  to  make  to  the  eye  that  can  perceive  them ;  as, 
among  others,  Mr.  Ker  has  recently  in  his  volume  of  sermons  shown  anew. 
Let  a  preacher  brmg  his  individuality  to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 
word,  uid  he  will  find  no  part  of  it  ^  uninteresting '  or  *  barren '  to  him ; 
and  let  him  have  the  needed  *  faith '  that  what  has  laid  hold  of  him  will  in 
like  manner  lay  hold  of  some  at  least  in  his  audience,  his  special  message 
being  to  them  what  they  had  waited  for,  perhaps  long,  and  now  *  with  joy 
receiFe.' 

We  thank  Mr.  Hamerton  for  having  given  us  a  valuable  ^  concio  ad  cleros.' 
We  are  in  one  sense  ^  laymen '  to  him,  as  he  is  a  ^  layman '  to  us ;  but  in 
another  sense  we  are  both  of  the  same  church ;  recognising  together  the 
l>eaatiful  laws  of  Go^  that  are  to  be  found  in  art  in  all  its  departments,  so 
that  it  is  ^  Sacred  Art '  in  them  all. 

W.  M. 
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Sketch  II. 

We  must  again  pack  up,  and  off  for  Lyons.  Every  traveller  from  Paris 
most  remember  the  look  of  those  two  small  white  horses,  yoked  to  the 
lumbering  omnibus,  which  patiently  awaited  his  descent  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  ready  to  run  along  with  their  short  pattering  step,  as  if  getting 
tired  was  a  sensation  qnite  unknown  to  them.  On  reaching  the  station,  the 
novice  finds  things  very  different  from  at  home.  Matters  are  conducted  on 
a  truly  military  principle,  in  a  most  red-tape  style.  One's  luggage,  indeed, 
is  safely  housed ;  but  oh  that  wearisome  waiting-room  m  which  we  are  caged 
until  the  moment  arrives  when  the  great  lock  slowly  creaks  and  sets  us  free ! 
None  of  those  sweet  partings  witnessed  in  old  England— only  bond  fide 
travellers  admitted  here.  The  journey  through  the  famous  Burgundian 
district  is  pleasant,  though  now  and  then  somewhat  tiresome.  One  scarcely 
feels  that  he  is  abroad  as  DQon,  Beaune,  Macon  are  passed ;  but  when  the 
ancient  Lugdunum  is  reached,  the  eye  is  refreshed  by  lofty  heights  and  rapid 
rivers.  Lyons  is  romantically  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone,  so  that  at  almost  every  turn  one  of  those  beautiful  rivers  is  ready  to 
grreet  the  wanderer.  There  are  some  fine  buildings  in  it,  such  as  the  Hotel 
de  YQle,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  sombre  old  Cathedral  de  St.  Jean, 
famous  in  church  history.  From  the  Observatory,  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  view,  one  may  get  his  first  peep  of  the  distant  Mont  Blanc,  if  the 
day  be  remarkably  clear,  and  undisturbed  by  those  white  shadowy  mists 
which  so  often  accompany  a  brilliant  sunshine.  Remembering  the  interest 
which  our  church  has  long  taken  in  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Lyons,  and 
having  been  furnished  by  the  venerated  convener  of  onr  Foreign  Correspon- 
dence Committee  with  a  truly  apostolical  circular  epistle,  we  waited  upon 
M.  Descombaz,  who  has  for  very  many  years  laboured  most  diligently  m 
spreadmg  the  trnth,  by  preaching  the  simple  gospel  in  this  central  strong- 
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hold  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  France,  and  by  publishing  nmnerons  Yolnmes 
of  most  wholesome  doctrine.  In  him  we  conld  recognise  one  like  to  the  old 
school  of  Oerman  pastors,  with  a  strong  touch  of  the  studious  professor, 
marking  him  out  as  one  more  fitted  for  the  dusty  library  than  for  the  modern 
drawing-room.  Here  labours  on,  among  the  obscure  of  the  great  city,  one 
whose  learning  might  anywhere  in  our  country  make  him  a  man  of  mark. 
Leaving  this  worthy  old  student  and  preacher,  we  visited  M.  Duchemin,  a 
young  man  who  had  lately  come  from  Paris  to  help  on  the  work  of  evange- 
lization here.  In  him  the  Society  has  received  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  staff  of  earnest  ministers.  By  his  kind  invitation,  we  went  on  Sabbath 
morning  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  built  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Here 
we  found  most  flourishing  schools,  taught  by  energetic  teachers,  who  seemed 
to  feel  the  vastness  of  the  work  they  had  to  do ;  and  when  the  preacher 
ascended  the  pulpit,  there  were  assembled  to  listen  to  his  fervent  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  between  400  and  500  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Lyons, 
most  of  whom  had  been  rescued  from  the  degrading  formalism  of  Rome. 
From  this  scene  of  simple  worship,  where  the  Master's  spurit  pervaded  all, 
we  betook  ourselves  to  the  old  cathedral,  famous  for  its.  two  geoeral  councils, 
and  for  having  given  many  popes  to  the  church,  where  one  stands  face  to 
face  with  the  powers  of  old  which  ruled  the  world,  and  could  make  even  the 
mightiest  monarchs  tremble.  The  hymn-singing  of  the  plain  congregation 
we  had  lately  joined  in  was  snrely  more  eloquent  and  acceptable  praise  than 
the  silent  mummeries  of  the  crowd  which  now  surrounded  us. 

Proceeding  southwards  through  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Rhone,  we  pass 
Avignon,  the  ancient  city  of  the  popes,  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  remained 
for  nearly  400  years.  Here  may  yet  be  seen,  in  all  its  dark,  savage  gloom, 
the  Hall  of  Inquisition,  with  its  hellish  chambers ;  where,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  love,  most  demon  horrors  were  enacted,  and  where  the  attanpt  w&s 
made — as,  in  other  ways  less  terrible,  it  has  been  often  made — ^to  force  men 
to  believe  what  the  heart  will  not  accept.  Perhaps  the  old  spirit  of  perse- 
cution only  slumbers.  May  the  slomber  be  without  awakening,  and  quietly 
pass  into  the  sleep  of  death,  from  which  there  is  no  resurrection  ! 

Now  we  made  for  a  day  or  so  a  detour  into  one  of  the  most  classic  regions 
of  the  south  of  France,  and  visited  t^e  famous  Nismes,  the  Nemausus  of  the 
Romans.  Here  one  is  carried  back  to  the  first  days  of  our  era,  and  feels 
that  he  is  bronght  into  immediate  contact  with  the  old  masters  of  the  world. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the  magnificent  amphitheatre,  perhaps 
the  most  completely  preserved  of  all  the  remains  of  imperial  greatness  that 
now  exist.  It  was  considered  capable  of  comfortably  seating  30,000  per- 
sons ;  and  the  effect  produced  by  its  vastness  and  hoary  antiquity,  especially 
when  charmed  by  moonlight,  is  surpassed  only  by  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 
Here,  too,  there  is  the  Maison  Carree,  a  perfect  Corinthian  gem ;  as  also  the 
old  temple  of  Diana,  where  numerous  exquisite  sculptures  have  been  found, 
and  where,  too,  may  be  seen,  in  almost  perfect  preservation,  the  luxurious 
appliances  of  the  Roman  bath.  The  Pont  de  Gard,  distant  a  few  hours'  drive, 
may  help  to  keep  the  brightest  engineering  genius  humble, — monument  as  it 
is,  of  marvellous  skill  and  almost  superhuman  energy.  To  those  who  cannot 
proceed  to  the  Seven  Hills,  this  ancient  town  must  have  peculiar  interest,  as 
transporting  them  to  the  grand  old  times  of  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Turn- 
ing from  the  contemplation  of  those  lasting  witnesses  to  heathen  greatness,  we 
sought  out  the  more  secret  but  still  imperishable  triumphs  of  Christian  grace. 
Especially  did  we  appreciate  the  eam^  labours  of  a  small  faithful  band  of 
believing  men  and  women,  who,  stimulated  by  faith  in  the  religion  of  charity. 
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hare  imdertaken  much  responsibility  through  the  purchase  and  erection  of 
uQinerous  buildings,  where  not  only  the  work  of  preaching  is  carried  on,  but 
vrhere  also  children  of  tender  age  are  cared  for — nursed  by  kind  hands  until 
tbej  are  ready  to  receive  an  education  fitting  them  for  life's  battle.  The 
scholars  are  brought  up  within  the  walls,  and  for  the  most  part  are  outcasts 
rescued  in  good  time.  Connected  with  this  institution,  proTision  is  made  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  erring ;  and  many  poor  hearts,  upon  which  a  blight 
bad  fallen,  have  been  cheered  by  the  efforts  of  pure  womanly  care  and  love. 
Wise  arrangements  are  likewise  made  for  teaching  useful  handicraft  before 
the  inmates  face  the  world  again. 

We  now,  however,  must  hurry  on  to  one  of  the  most  rising  cities  of  France 

—its  great  commercial  capital — ^Marseilles.     This  city,  it  is  said,  was  founded 

hj  the  Phcenicians  600  b.c.  ;  but,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  now,  all  seems  to  be 

uf  yesterday.    Everjrthing  bears  the  mark  of  the  builder  of  new  Paris.    Streets 

and  squares  of  vast  proportions  are  yearly  witnessing  to  Napoleon's  rule,  and 

splendid  structures,  rivalling  those  of  the  metropolis,  speak  to  his  increasing 

tfoergy.    The  quays  are  magnificent ;  and  while  the  harbour  is  capable  of  con- 

uining  1200  vessels,  its  entrance  admits  only  one  ship  at  a  time.    Here  one 

(rets  hk  first  long  view  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  which  has  been  an  object 

•if  his  dreams  from  boyhood,  the  shores  of  which  are  peopled  with  a  thousand 

recollections  of  the  great  and  sacred  past.    But  it  must  be  confessed  that 

^««tiBental  meditation  has  not  always  here  conditions  the  most  genial. 

^1m9  the  au*  is  still  and  the  sky  cloudless,  the  cahn,  tideless  waters  remind 

"oe  of  an  unbounded  swamp,  exhaling  its  pestilential  vapours,  in  order  to 

'hwBit  the  noonday  sun,  and  prevent  man  from  being  too  well  and  happy. 

This  sea,  however,  is  of  most  fitful  mood,  for  too  often  it  rages  hke  a  perfect 

farj,  hdghtened  by  tempests  of  winds  let  loose  and  accompanied  by  clouds 

•»r  gathered  dust,  which  most  effectually  blind  the  visual  organs,  and  even 

clofte  the  eye  of  the  reflecting  mind. 

With  a  touch  of  this  rough  treatment  fresh  on  our  memory,  we  were  not 
altogether  sorry  to  change  our  standpoint ;  and  so  proceeded  gladly  along 
tlie  shore,  passing,  on  our  way,  Toulou,  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  France, 
^econd  only  to  Brest ;  then  coming  to  Cannes,  much  indebted  for  its  sudden 
prosperity  to  the  quick  eye  for  beauty  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  at  last  arriv* 
in«r  at  the  (meanwhile)  termination  of  the  railway  and  of  our  journey — ^Nice, 
•iie  city  of  victory,  beautifully  situated  and  protected  *  by  a  spur  of  the  Alps, 
^hich  rises  behind  it  like  a  gigantic  amphitheatre.'  This  is,  as  roost  know, 
he  lovely  spot  where  invalids  and  others  from  all  nations  try  to  cheat  the 
winter ;  for  here  our  dark,  cold  months  at  home  are  the  season  of  pleasant 
warmth  and  genial  stillness.  In  March,  however,  it  has  rather  a  treacherous 
•  iimate ;  May  and  December  literally  go  hand  in  hand.  Keep  on  the  sunny 
MiJe,  and  the  heat  is  almost  unbearable ;  cross  the  street,  and  one  begins  to 
shiver.  No  one  who  has  seen  it  can  ever  forget  the  Promenade  des  Anglais, 
<tretching  along  the  white  shore  of  the  classic  sea,  the  waves,  not  too  often 
very  wild,  breaking  in  with  their  peculiar  solemn  mnnnur.  In  the  midst  of 
>hat  deep,  unvocal  music,  which  is  yet  so  eloquent,  as  we  sit  and  dream,  there 
i^  beard  the  language  of  every  civilised  nation  under  the  sun ;  and  when  we 
torn  from  gazing  on  the  vast  expanse  of  deep  blue  waters,  we  are  forced, 
almost  rudely,  back  into  this  work-a-day  world  of  ours ;  for  here  every 
fashion  has  its  votary — ^the  nations  are  out  on  holiday.  But  while  the  crowds 
tlrive  on  or  lounge  along  this  far-famed  fashionable  way,  one  has  leisure  to 
think  of  a  plain,  grey-headed  hero,  with  earnest,  silent  thought,  looking  out 
frum  his  rocky  island  home,  which  lies  somewhere  in  the  sea-mists  over 
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there ;  and  thus  reminded  of  him,  we  stroll  down  to  Quay  Cassiiii,  No.  4,  in 
which  small  house  was  bom  the  patriot  Garibaldi. 

Amidst  all  the  throng  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  fashion,  a  painful  sense  of 
weariness  is  expressed  on  many  a  face.  There  is  not  much  to  disturb  the 
monotonous  pleasure.  While  we  were  there,  a  pompous  funeral  served  to 
break  the  sameness  of  the  daily  round.  The  old  ex- King  of  Bavaria,  after  a 
long  chequered  life,  succumbed  to  the  last  foe.  All  Nice  was  out  at  an 
unusual  hour  to  witness  the  procession  which  accompanied  the  remains  of  the 
silent  monarch  to  the  gate,  through  which  they  went  onwards  to  the  king- 
dom over  which  he  long  since  ruled.  There  was  a  deal  of  tinsel  mummery 
about  the  spectacle.  The  hearse  was  very  gorgeous,  drawn  by  eight  horses ; 
the  coffin  open  to  view ;  and  round  about  were  reclining  some  eight  or  nine 
beautiful  little  girls  of  from  four  to  five  years  old,  dressed,  as  we  are  told, 
like  angels,  with  tolerably  large  wings  attached  to  them — appendages  which 
seemed  rather  in  the  way  of  the  poor  creatures'  comfort.  Most  of  the  little 
bright  ones  appeared  to  enjoy  their  lot ;  and  we  cannot  forget  the  placid 
look  of  that  yonng  cherub  which  had,  unmindful  of  the  necessary  dignity, 
fallen  asleep,  with  her  head  against  the  coffin,  and  the  wings  very  much  out 
of  order.    Upon  the  whole,  we  had  rather  seen  the  old  king  journey  on  alone. 

Some  even  decent,  douce  Scotch  Christians  have  now-a-days  taken  a  liking 
for  finery  in  their  worship.    It  is  always  right,  we  hold,  to  serve  our  God 
with  the  best  we  have,  as  well  as  with  the  best  we  are.    We  are  not  advo- 
cates for  the  old  bams,  and  a  service  of  song  and  prayer  in  keeping  with 
them ;  but  we  never  had  any  fancy  for  flummery  in  the  house  of  God.    By 
this  time  we  had,  one  way  or  another,  seen  a  good  deal  of  dumb  show,  verr 
pretty  and  ornamental,  but  not  quite  satisfactory  ;  so  that,  when  we  entere<i 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  heard  the  grand  old 
tunes,  familiar  from  the  days  of  childhood,  simply  sung  by  earnest  voices, 
and  listened  to  the  sublime  old  story  of  a  Saviour's  life  and  death,  most 
plainly  told,  our  heart  was  touched — touched  as  it  had  not  been  amid  the 
swell  and  pomp  of  cathedral  ritualism.    A  true  Scotchman  never  gets  so 
accustomed  to  mere  external  beauty  and  artistic  skill  as  to  become  insensible 
to  the  simple  realities  of  his  fathers'  unostentatious  forms  of  serving  God : 
and  most  travellers,  worn  out  by  the  constant  whirl  and  excitement  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  enjoy  much  more  than  the  quiet  friends  at  home  the  Sab- 
bath spent  in  the  plain  upper  room  abroad.    We  cannot  but  admire  the  wis- 
dom of  our  Free  Church  brethren  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  so  many 
stations  for  sacred  service  on  the  great  highways  of  the  travelling  crowd : 
nor  can  we  forget  the  genial  and  accomplished  Scotchman  who  influences  for 
good  the  sojourners  at  Nice.     We  shall  ever  bear  in  mind  how,  as  one 
standing  face  to  face  with  gigantic  error,  he  looks  down  with  feelings  of  sad| 
astonishment  upon  the  petty  warfares  in  his  native  land, — strifes  withdrawing 
the  energies  of  the  Church  of  God  from  the  only  battle  in  which  it  should 
engage.    Could  some  of  the  great  champions  of  an  orthodoxy  consisting  of 
such  questions  as  disturb  their  quiet  souls  in  church  courts  here  he  trans* 
planted  to  a  foreign  soil,  they  might  wonder  at  the  more  momentous  pro- 
blems which  lie  there  for  solution,  and  might  grow  ashamed  of  wasting  thcii 
powers  upon  an  enemy  of  straw,  when  they  behold  the  foe  of  God  and  mau 
confronting,  with  bold  face,  the  truth  of  heaven. 
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AccofiBiKG  to  the  importance  and  destined  dnration  of  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  will  be  oor  desire  to  hare  before  as  a  clear  general  outline 
of  it,  that  we  may  know  at  what  to  aim,  and  by  what  principles  to  regulate 
oar  efforts.  The  practical  builder  must  be  preceded  by  the  thonghtful 
architect,  who  has  finished  the  house  in  plan,  ere  the  fonndation  has  been 
kid,  or  the  walls  reared.  The  successful  general  has  his  scheme  of  the 
campaign  or  the  engagement,  and  bends  all  his  own  energies,  and  directs  the 
forces  at  his  command,  that  victory  may  come  as  he  has  in  thought  arranged 
it  should. 

Modem  sci^ce  lores  to  show  us  the  type,  or  general  ground-plan,  accord- 
ing to  which  each  race  or  class  of  creatures  has  been  formed.  It  is  beautiful 
to  find  in  leaf  and  flower,  in  plant  and  tree,  in  bird  and  insect,  resemblance 
to  a  common  type,  after  which,  though  with  many  minor  diversities,  each  , 
indiridiial  is  fashioned.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  genuine  philosophy,  in  all  its 
liepartments,  to  make  apparent  unity  of  plan,  wrought  out  through  the 
tetijity  of  countless  and  varied  instruments? 

Xow,  if  God's  creative  work  be  according  to  plan,  we  may  be  sure  that 
^tedeeming  work  will  be  so  also.  He  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
Tk  nist&iee  of  sin  has  not  taken  Him  by  surprise.  Redemption  is  no 
i^oeipected  appendix  to  the  volume  of  life,  but  is  accordmg  to  the  purpose 
(^/ the  divine  will. 

C^nries  before  Christ's  coming,  the  leading  features  of  his  character  were 
iie^cribed  in  the  prophetic  page ;  and  through  the  history  of  many  races  and 
?eDerations  God  was  making  the  world  understand  some  of  those  great  rules 
tliat  underlie  his  visible  government.  In  accordance,  then,  with  what  we 
Ldow  of  God's  mode  of  procedure,  we  may  expect  that  the  Christian  life  will 
have  its  general  plan,  after  which  it  must  be  modelled,  and  the  full  propor- 
tions of  whicli  will  only  become  apparent  as  the  work  itself  is  realized. 
Here,  at  the  threshold  of  the  subject,  we  meet  the  truth  that  the  plan  of 
(Christ's  life  is  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Christian's ;  that  while  it  would  be 
impossible  in  many  cases  that  we  shonld  bring  our  outward  acts  into  a 
literal  conformity  with  his,  it  is  needful  that  the  great  principles  by  which  he 
was  guided  build  up  and  beautify  our  character. 

Passing,  however,  from  this  general  statement,  which  all  adroit,  we 
-ui^gest  one  or  two  considerations  of  a  more  special  nature. 

\.  It  is  evident  that  the  plan  of  the  Christian  life  takes  in  the  element  of 
^emittj;  and  when  that  is  taken  in,  how  much  is  taken  m! — much  more,  indeed, 
than  we  ourselves  can  conceive.    This  remark  holds  good,  not  of  what  a 
Wiever,may  be  arranging  for  himself,  but  of  God's  ideal  for  us.    Let  a 
building  be  meant  to  serve  but  a  temporary  purpose,  designed  for  one  brief 
reason,  its  material  and  general  arrangement  will  be  very  different  from  those 
of  the  structure  formed  to  weather  the  storms  of  many  a  winter,  and  outlast 
the  hands  that  reared  it.     The  drawing  which  an  artist  makes  on  a  slate  for 
the  amusement  of  his  boy  will  not  occapy  his  thoughts  as  the  painting  which 
he  hopes  will  make  his  name  famous.     *  I  paint  for  eternity,'  was  the  explana- 
tion of  one  who  was  laborious  at  his  work.     God's  work  in  us  who  believe 
i^  meant  to  last — ^to  last  eternally.    Some  part  of  our  existence,  indeed,  like 
the  roagh  scaffolding  about  a  house  m  course  of  erection,  is  but  temporary  ; 
but  the  great  elements  of  life  are  eternal.    God* means  us  to  be  for  ever  with 
himself,  to  love  Him  for  ever,  and  be  ever  his  delight,  and  so  He  lays  the 
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foundation  according  to  the  destined  extent  and  duration  of  the  stractnre  to 
be  reared  on  it.  There  are  many  facts  in  history  and  in  personal  experience 
that  change  their  aspect,  that  are  transfigured,  when  we  feel:  God  has 
eternity  in  view  when  He  acts. 

2.  As  the  tree  that  you  wish  to  be  luxuriant  and  fruitful  must  be  firmly 
rooted,  so  the  plan  of  our  Christian  life  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  faith  u 
exercised  at  every  turn.  We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  us  hereafter,  we 
do  know  how  it  must  be  with  us  here,  if  we  s^e  to  learn  the  lesson  of  eternal 
loyalty  to  our  heavenly  King.  Faith,  in  some  degree,  seems  inseparable 
from  the  position  of  a  creature  in  God's  universe ;  and  though  the  revela- 
tions of  the  future  state  are  to  be  those  of  sight,  yet  out  of  the  sight  itself 
faith  will  spring — faith  in  the  Everlasting  One,  who  can  never  be  compre- 
hended— ^faith  in  that  love  which  is  fathomless  as  God's  nature.  At  all 
events  now,  and  here,  the  just  must  live  by  faith.  To  keep  this  grace  in 
vigorous  exercise,  God  makes  events  to  come  upon  us.  Whatever  He  maj 
let  his  children  want  here,  He  will  never  let  them  want  thorough  education 
in  faith ;  for,  without  that,  this  life,  in  its  relation  to  the  future,  would  be  a 
failure. 

Thee  we  must  learn  to  trust,  0  Baviour,  who  art  to  be  our  Guide  through 
an  unknown,  unexplored  eternity. 

Let  this  principle  of  God's  Christian  government  of  his  church  be  admitted, 
and  you  have  a  key  to  open  many  a  mystery,  and  the  mystery  itself  is  seen 
to  be  but  the  hiding  of  power  and  mercy. 

3.  Another  thought  may  be  indicated.  God's  plan  of  the  Chriitian  life  is 
a  progress.  We  start  back  with  astonishment  and  horror  from  the  l)ar' 
vvinian  theory  of  development ;  but  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  In  tbe 
gospel  there  is  revealed  the  course  of  a  development,  of  which  even  angels 
are  delighted  students. 

What  a  transmutation  from  a  sinner  to  a  believer,  and  from  a  child, 
trained  in  the  school  of  this  world,  to  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  entered  npon 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  the  enjoyment  of  home  I  The  sinner  may 
see  himself  pictured  in  Lazarus,  as  in  the  tomb  at  Bethany  he  lies ;  and 
when  that  same  Lazarus  comes  forth  at  Christ's  call^  yet  swathed  with  the 
grave-clothes,  from  which  kind  hands  must  free  him  one  by  one,  the  child  of 
God  may  see  an  image  of  his  earthly  state.  The  signs  of  death  are  to  be 
removed  from  him  as  well  as  death  itself,  and  at  last,  in  the  strength  of 
restored  manhood,  the  grave's  wrappings  cast  aside,  he  will  cast  himself  free 
at  the  Great  Deliverer's  feet. 

God's  plan  for  us  is  not  merely  eternal  being,  but  eternal  advancement 
His  work  is  so  glorious,  because  it  is  progressive ;  and,  as  we  follow  Him, 
He  ever  surprises  us  with  what  is  new,  and  yet  the  strange  outgrowth  of  the 
old.  Times  of  seeming  declension  are  preparing  for  some  nobler  advance. 
The  plaintive  note  is  needed  in  the  strain  to  perfect  the  harmony.  This  rule 
may  then  be  useful  to  remember  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

God  has  his  eye  upon  the  goal  as  well  as  the  race^course,  and  what  He 
does  is  meant  for  our  guidance  in  that  part  of  the  way  yet  invisible  to  as. 
We  must  wait  for  the  future  to  understand  the  present  Lesser  trials  come 
as  preparations  for  other  and  greater  at  hand,  but  the  design  of  the  former 
can  only  be  known  when  the  latter  have  come  upon  us. 

Had  Israel  of  old  passed  through  no  Red  Sea  and  wHdemess  pilgnmage, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  ready  at  God's  call  to  attempt  the  crossing  of 
that  Jordan  which  swept  along  with  overflowing  flood  between  them  and  the 
land  they  loved.    The  dealings  of  God  with  his  ancient  people  are  repeated 
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<\\l  in  the  course  of  our  spirittial  training.  Faith,  tried  and  triumphant  in 
life,  will  help  you  in  the  last  step  that  brings  yon  to  the  other  side  whither 
yoQ  go. 

It  is  snreiy  well,  then,  to  dismiss  onr  fears,  and  be  manfnl  in  the  conflict. 
A4  not  to  know  all  yet,  we  conld  not  bear  it :  work  on  in  the  loving  confi- 
•knee  that  He  who  has  the  issues  of  this  strange  life  in  his  hands  can  best 
Miit  the  means  to  the  end,  which  He  alone  can  fnlly  see. 

The  noise  of  the  machinery  in  this  establishment  may  din  and  confuse  you ; 
bat  there  is  a  moying  central  force  somewhere,  and  the  result  is  this  beauti- 
ful fabric  woTen  by  iron  fingers,  yet  planned  by  skilful  brain. 

So  it  may  baffle  you  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  Christian  progress ; 
rou  cannot  tell  how  this  work  can  advance  amid  the  noise  and  the  strife,  the 
i>aio  and  the  sin  that  are  around ;  but  know  that  God's  will  is  the  source  of 
iQO?emrat  and  of  progress ;  his  purpose  shall  stand,  and  He  shall  do  all  his 
;t.easare ;  and  they  surely  are  wise  who  shape  the  earthly  building  accord- 
uz  to  the  pattern  shown  us  on  the  mount.  J.  G.  S. 
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>a— 1  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  and  your  readers  with  anything  more  aboiit 

the  KMamock  Presbytery,  but  their  decision  m  the  Irvine  case  compels  me 

^0  do  so.     If  the  presbytery  had  adopted  the  manly  proposal  of  Dr.  Bruce, 

nr  eren  the  moderate  resolution  of  Mr.  Murray,  then,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 

«*?nted,  they  would  have  got  the  last  word  in  the  controversy  ;  but  as  there 

are  some  inaccuracies  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  I  claim  the  liberty  of  cor- 

r>^*tiDg  them.    I  could  say  a  good  deal  about  the  speeches  delivered  on  the 

•ceasion ;  but  as  I  could  not  say  much  about  them  that  would  be  either  very 

'>leasant  or  very  profitable,  I  shall  occupy  very  little  of  your  space  with  any 

•a<*h  remarks.    Allow  me,  however,  to  express  surprise  that  Mr.  Thomas 

nionid  have  quoted  a  rule  that  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  case.     The  rule 

applies  to  the  case  of  one  presbytery  complaining  of  the  proceedings  of 

iQother.     It  can  never  by  any  possibility  apply  to  the  remarks  that  an  in- 

•iiridual  in  a  private  capacity  may  happen  to  make  on  the  proceedings  of 

A  religious  meeting,  whether  these  remarks  are  made  on  the  platform  or 

'^irough  the  press.     The  rule  referred  to  conld  not  have  reached  the 

(agazine  even  although  the  article  had  complained  of  the  presbjrtery ;  much 

"^  can  it  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  article  contains  no  complaint 

gainst  the  presbytery  whatever.    If  the  rule  referred  to  is  the  only  one  on 

•fhich  the  charge  of  irregularity  is  founded,  then  the  charge  has  not  the 

iiadow  of  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest. 

Allow  me  also  to  express  regret  that  Mr.  M'Innes  has  thought  it  proper  to 
ri-peat  his  offensive  and  abttsive  language.  His  opinion  of  my  conduct  is  of  no 
'  '>Qieqaence  to  any  one,  and  can  do  no  harm  to  me ;  but  the  uncalled-for  re- 
[HitioD  of  it  can  do  himself  no  good.  He  was  under  no  necessity  of  repeating 
epithets  tlwt  were  excusable  o^y  on  the  charitable  supposition  that  they  had 
■^u  utttt^  in  haste,  and  for  his  own  sake  he  ought  not  to  have  repeated  them. 
It  is,  however,  the  resolutions  of  the  presbytery  more  than  the  speeches 
"i  iodiTidual  members  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  The  first  three  con- 
tain statements  that  are  very  objectionable,  and  opinions  that  might  be  very 
<^<iir  refuted ;  and  they  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  all  who  know  the 
ii^cts  of  the  case,  and  can  look  at  them  without  prejudice.    It  is  the  fourth 
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foundation  according  to  the  destined  extent  and  daration  of  the  stnictnre  to 
be  reared  on  it.  There  are  many  facts  in  history  and  in  personal  experience 
that  change  their  aspect,  that  are  transfigured,  when  we  feel:  God  has 
eternity  in  view  when  He  acts. 

2.  As  the  tree  that  you  wish  to  be  luxuriant  and  fruitful  must  be  firmly 
rooted,  so  the  plan  of  our  Christian  life  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  thai  faith  u 
exercised  at  every  turn.  We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  us  hereafter,  we 
do  know  how  it  must  be  with  us  here,  if  we  are  to  learn  the  lesson  of  eternal 
loyalty  to  our  heavenly  King.  Faith,  in  some  degree,  seems  inseparable 
from  the  position  of  a  creature  in  God's  universe ;  and  though  the  revela- 
tions of  the  future  state  are  to  be  those  of  sight,  yet  out  of  the  sight  itself 
faith  will  spring — faith  in  the  Everlasting  One,  who  can  never  be  compre- 
hended— ^faith  in  that  love  which  is  fathomless  as  God's  nature.  At  all 
events  now,  and  here,  the  just  must  live  by  faith*  To  keep  this  grace  in 
vigorous  exercise,  God  makes  events  to  come  upon  us.  Whatever  He  maj 
let  his  children  want  here,  He  will  never  let  them  want  thorough  education 
in  faith ;  for,  without  that,  this  life,  in  its  relation  to  the  future,  would  be  a 
failure. 

Thee  we  must  learn  to  trust,  0  Bariour,  who  art  to  be  our  Guide  through 
an  unknown,  unexplored  eternity. 

Let  this  principle  of  God's  Christian  government  of  his  church  be  admitted, 
and  you  have  a  key  to  open  many  a  mystery,  and  the  mystery  itself  is  seen 
to  be  but  the  hiding  of  power  and  mercy. 

3.  Another  thought  may  be  indicated.  God's  plan  of  the  Christian  life  is 
a  progress.  We  start  back  with  astonishment  and  horror  from  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  development ;  but  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  In  the 
gospel  there  is  revealed  the  course  of  a  development,  of  which  even  angels 
are  delighted  students. 

What  a  transmutation  from  a  sinner  to  a  believer,  and  from  a  child, 
trained  in  the  school  of  this  world,  to  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  entered  upon 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  the  enjoyment  of  home  1  The  sinner  may 
see  himself  pictured  in  Lazarus,  as  in  the  tomb  at  Bethany  he  lies;  and 
when  that  same  Lazarus  comes  forth  at  Christ's  call^  yet  swathed  with  the 
grave-clothes,  from  which  kind  hands  must  free  him  one  by  one,  the  child  of 
God  may  see  an  image  of  his  earthly  state.  The  signs  of  death  are  to  be 
removed  from  him  as  well  as  death  itself,  and  at  last,  in  the  strength  of 
restored  manhood,  the  grave's  wrappings  cast  aside,  he  will  cast  himself  free 
at  the  Great  Deliverer's  feet. 

God's  plan  for  us  is  not  merely  eternal  being,  but  eternal  advancement 
His  work  is  so  glorious,  because  it  is  progressive;  and,  as  we  follow  Him, 
He  ever  surprises  us  with  what  is  new,  and  yet  the  strange  outgrowth  of  the 
old.  Times  of  seeming  declension  are  preparing  for  some  nobler  advance. 
The  plaintive  note  is  needed  in  the  strain  to  perfect  the  harmony.  This  rule 
may  then  be  useful  to  remember  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

God  has  his  eye  upon  the  goal  as  well  as  the  race-course,  and  what  He 
does  is  meant  for  our  guidance  in  that  part  of  the  way  yet  invisible  to  ns. 
We  must  wait  for  the  future  to  understand  the  present  Lesser  trials  come 
as  preparations  for  other  and  greater  at  hand,  but  the  design  of  the  former 
can  only  be  known  when  the  latter  have  come  upon  us. 

Had  Israel  of  old  passed  through  no  Red  Sea  and  wilderness  pilgrimage, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  ready  at  God's  call  to  attempt  the  crossing  of 
that  Jordan  which  swept  along  with  overflowing  flood  between  them  and  the 
land  they  loved.    The  dealings  of  God  with  his  ancient  people  are  repeated 
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nil!  ia  the  course  of  our  spiritual  training.    Faith,  tried  and  triumphant  in 
iiie^  will  help  you  in  the  last  step  that  brings  you  to  the  other  side  whither 

JOQ  go. 

It  is  surely  well,  then,  to  disniiss  our  fears,  and  be  manful  in  the  conflict. 
Ask  not  to  know  all  yet,  we  could  not  bear  it :  work  on  in  the  loving  confi- 
ilence  that  He  who  has  the  issues  of  this  strange  life  in  his  hands  can  best 
^uit  the  means  to  the  end,  which  He  alone  can  fully  see. 

The  noise  of  the  machinery  in  this  establishment  may  din  and  confuse  you ; 
bat  there  is  a  moving  central  force  somewhere,  and  the  result  is  this  beauti- 
ful fabric  woven  by  iron  fingers,  yet  planned  by  skilful  brain. 

So  it  may  baffle  you  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  Christian  progress ; 
you  cannot  tell  how  this  work  can  advance  amid  the  noise  and  the  strife,  the 
fiaio  and  the  sin  that  are  around ;  but  know  that  God's  will  is  the  source  of 
movement  and  of  progress ;  his  purpose  shall  stand,  and  He  shall  do  all  his 
liieasore ;  and  they  surely  are  wise  who  shape  the  earthly  building  accord- 
i^i.:  to  the  pattern  shown  us  on  the  mount.  J.  G.  S. 
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Hi— I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  and  your  readers  with  anythiJig  more  about 
ibtf  Kihnamock  Presbytery,  but  their  decision  in  the  Irvine  case  compels  me 
:  </o  so.     If  the  presbytery  had  adopted  the  manly  proposal  of  Dr.  Bruce, 
"f  even  the  moderate  resolution  of  Mr.  Murray,  then,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
trued,  they  would  have  got  the  last  word  in  the  controversy  ;  but  as  there 
^ire  some  inaccuracies  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  I  claim  the  liberty  of  cor- 
r^'Cting  them.    I  could  say  a  good  deal  about  the  speeches  delivered  on  the 
•ccasion ;  but  as  I  could  not  say  much  about  them  that  would  be  either  very 
•ieasant  or  very  profitable,  I  shall  occupy  very  little  of  your  space  with  any 
jch  remarks.    Allow  me,  however,  to  express  surprise  that  Mr.  Thomas 
boold  have  quoted  a  rule  that  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  case.     The  rule 
applies  to  the  case  of  one  presbytery  complaining  of  the  proceedings  of 
imotber.     It  can  never  by  any  possibility  apply  to  the  remarks  that  an  in- 
tiividual  in  a  private  capacity  may  happen  to  make  on  the  proceedings  of 
i  religious  meeting,  whether  these  remarks  are  made  on  the  platform  or 
irongh  the  press.     The  rule  referred  to  could  not  have  reached  the 
^fagazine  even  although  the  article  had  complained  of  the  presbjrtery ;  much 
•r^  can  it  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  article  contains  no  complaint 
jrainst  the  presbytery  whatever.    If  the  rule  referred  to  is  the  only  one  on 
•rhich  the  charge  of  irregularity  is  founded,  then  the  charge  has  not  the 
liadow  of  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest. 

Allow  me  also  to  express  regret  that  Mr.  M'Innes  has  thought  it  proper  to 
repeat  his  offoidve  and  abttsive  language.  His  opinion  of  my  conduct  is  of  no 
^'nseqaence  to  any  one,  and  can  do  no  harm  to  me ;  but  the  uncalled-for  re- 
i^titioD  of  it  can  do  himself  no  good.  He  was  under  no  necessity  of  repeating 
epithets  that  were  excusable  only  on  the  charitable  supposition  that  they  had 
"•^en  uttered  in  haste,  and  for  his  own  sake  he  ought  not  to  have  repeated  them. 
It  b,  however,  the  resolutions  of  the  presbytery  more  than  the  speeches 
"f  indiTidual  members  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  The  first  three  con- 
I  iin  statements  that  are  very  objectionable,  and  opinions  that  might  be  very 
^^ily  refuted ;  and  they  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  all  who  know  the 
iticts  of  the  case,  and  can  look  at  them  without  prejudice.    It  is  the  fourth 
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foundation  according  to  the  destined  extent  and  dnration  of  the  Btroctnre  to 
be  reared  on  it.  There  are  many  facts  in  history  and  in  personal  experience 
that  change  their  aspect,  that  are  transfigured,  when  we  feel:  God  has 
eternity  in  view  when  He  acts. 

2.  As  the  tree  that  you  wish  to  be  luxuriant  and  fruitful  must  be  firmly 
rooted,  so  the  plan  of  our  Christian  life  is  arranged  in  auch  a  toay  that  faith  u 
exercised  at  every  turn.  We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  us  hereafter,  we 
do  know  how  it  must  be  with  us  here,  if  we  s^e  to  learn  the  lesson  of  eternal 
loyalty  to  our  heavenly  King.  Faith,  in  scnne  degree,  seems  inseparable 
from  the  position  of  a  creature  in  Qod's  universe ;  and  though  the  revela- 
tions of  the  future  state  are  to  be  those  of  sight,  yet  out  of  the  sight  itself 
faith  will  spring — faith  in  the  Everlasting  One,  who  can  never  be  compre- 
hended— ^faith  in  that  love  which  is  fathomless  as  God's  nature.  At  all 
events  now,  and  here,  the  just  must  live  by  faith.  To  keep  this  grace  in 
vigorous  exercise,  God  makes  events  to  come  upon  us.  Whatever  He  maj 
let  his  children  want  here,  He  will  never  let  them  want  thorough  education 
in  faith ;  for,  without  that,  this  life,  in  its  relation  to  the  future,  would  be  a 
failure. 

Thee  we  must  learn  to  trust,  0  Baviour,  who  art  to  be  our  Guide  throngh 
an  unknown,  unexplored  eternity. 

Let  this  principle  of  God's  Christian  government  of  his  church  be  admitted, 
and  you  have  a  key  to  open  many  a  mystery,  and  the  mystery  itself  is  seen 
to  be  but  the  hiding  of  power  and  mercy. 

3.  Another  thought  may  be  indicated,  (rod's  plan  of  the  Christian  life  is 
a  progress.  We  stai*t  back  with  astonishment  and  horror  from  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  development ;  but  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  In  the 
gospel  there  is  revealed  the  course  of  a  development,  of  which  even  angek 
are  delighted  students. 

What  a  transmutation  from  a  sinner  to  a  believer,  and  from  a  child, 
trained  in  the  school  of  this  world,  to  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  entered  upon 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  the  enjoyment  of  home  1  The  smner  may 
see  himself  pictured  in  Lazarus,  as  in  the  tomb  at  Bethany  he  lies ;  and 
when  that  same  Lazarus  comes  forth  at  Christ's  call^  yet  swathed  with  the 
grave-clothes,  from  which  kind  hands  must  free  him  one  by  one,  the  child  of 
God  may  see  an  image  of  his  earthly  state.  The  signs  of  death  are  to  be 
removed  from  him  as  well  as  death  itself,  and  at  last,  in  the  strength  of 
restored  manhood,  the  grave's  wrappings  cast  aside,  he  will  cast  himself  free 
at  the  Great  Deliverer's  feet. 

God's  plan  for  us  is  not  merely  eternal  being,  but  eternal  advancement 
His  work  is  so  glorious,  because  it  is  progressive ;  and,  as  we  follow  Him, 
He  ever  surprises  us  with  what  is  new,  and  yet  the  strange  outgrowth  of  the 
old.  Times  of  seeming  declension  are  preparing  for  some  nobler  advance. 
The  plaintive  note  is  needed  in  the  strain  to  perfect  the  harmony.  This  rule 
may  then  be  useful  to  remember  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

God  has  his  eye  upon  the  goal  as  well  as  the  race-course,  and  what  He 
does  is  meant  for  our  guidance  in  that  part  of  the  way  yet  invisible  to  ns. 
We  must  wait  for  the  future  to  understand  the  present  Lesser  trials  come 
as  preparations  for  other  and  greater  at  hand,  but  the  design  of  the  former 
can  only  be  known  when  the  latter  have  come  upon  us. 

Had  Israel  of  old  passed  through  no  Red  Sea  and  wilderness  pilgrimftg^ 
they  would  not  have  been  so  ready  at  God's  call  to  attempt  the  crossing  of 
that  Jordan  which  swept  along  with  overflowing  flood  between  them  and  the 
land  they  loved.    The  dealings  of  God  with  his  ancient  people  are  repeated 
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'till  in  the  course  of  onr  spiritual  training.    Faith,  tried  and  triumphant  in 
!i:e,  will  help  yoa  in  the  last  step  that  brings  you  to  the  other  side  whither 

7i,a  go. 

It  is  snrelj  well,  then,  to  dismiss  oar  fears,  and  be  manful  in  the  conflict. 
kA  not  to  know  all  yet,  we  conld  not  bear  it :  work  on  in  the  loving  confi- 
kc'e  that  He  who  has  the  issues  of  this  strange  life  in  his  hands  can  best 
^Qit  the  means  to  the  end,  which  He  alone  can  fully  see. 

The  noise  of  the  machinery  in  this  establishment  may  din  and  confuse  you ; 
H  there  is  a  moving  central  force  somewhere,  and  the  result  is  this  beauti- 
jI  fabric  woven  by  iron  fingers,  yet  planned  by  skilful  brain. 

So  it  may  baffle  you  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  Christian  progress ; 
}'Ki  cannot  tell  how  this  work  can  advance  amid  the  noise  and  the  strife,  the 
im  and  the  sin  that  are  around ;  but  know  that  God's  will  is  the  source  of 
lavement  and  of  progress ;  his  purpose  shall  stand,  and  He  shall  do  all  his 
itiL^are ;  and  they  surely  are  wise  who  shape  the  earthly  building  accord- 
-•:  to  the  pattern  shown  us  on  the  mount.  J.  G.  S. 
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^li-I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  and  your  readers  with  anything  more  aboiit 
•^-Kibnamock  Presbytery,  but  their  decision  in  the  Irvine  case  compels  me 

•iu  so.    If  the  presbjrtery  had  adopted  the  manly  proposal  of  Dr.  Bruce, 

"'  eren  the  moderate  resolution  of  Mr.  Murray,  then,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 

'^ed,  they  would  have  got  the  last  word  in  the  controversy  ;  but  as  there 

-re  some  inaccuracies  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  I  claim  the  liberty  of  cor- 

*^  ting  them.     I  conld  say  a  good  deal  about  the  speeches  delivered  on  the 

I'-mm ;  but  as  I  conld  not  say  much  about  them  that  would  be  either  very 

muit  or  very  profitable,  I  shall  occupy  very  little  of  your  space  with  any 

-•"h  remarks.     Allow  me,  however,  to  express  surprise  that  Mr.  Thomas 

Jinld  have  quoted  a  rule  that  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  case.    The  rule 

ipplies  to  the  case  of  one  presbytery  complaining  of  the  proceedings  of 

-mother.    It  can  never  by  any  possibility  apply  to  the  remarks  that  an  in- 

^ndual  in  a  private  capacity  may  happen  to  make  on  the  proceedings  of 

*  religious  meeting,  whether  these  remarks  are  made  on  the  platform  or 

^roagh  the  press.     The  rule  referred  to  conld  not  have  reached  the 

•'^'^azine  even  although  the  article  had  complained  of  the  presbytery ;  much 

'^  can  it  do  80  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  article  contains  no  complaint 

i:mst  the  presbytery  whatever.     If  the  rule  referred  to  is  the  only  one  on 

iiich  the  charge  of  irregularity  is  founded,  then  the  charge  has  not  the 

Jidow  of  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest. 

Allow  me  also  to  express  regret  that  Mr.  M'Innes  has  thought  it  proper  to 
-peat  his  offensive  and  abttsive  language.  His  opinion  of  my  conduct  is  of  no 
'^Q-seqaence  to  any  one,  and  can  do  no  harm  to  me ;  bnt  the  uncalled-for  re- 
i-^ition  of  it  can  do  himself  no  good.  He  was  under  no  necessity  of  repeating 
.'ithets  that  were  excusable  oiidy  on  the  charitable  supposition  that  they  had 
"HI  uttered  in  haste,  and  for  his  own  sake  he  ought  not  to  have  repeated  them. 

It  is,  however,  the  resolutions  of  the  presbytery  more  than  the  speeches 

'individual  members  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.    The  first  three  con- 

iji  statements  that  are  very  objectionable,  and  opinions  that  might  be  very 

^<^j  refuted ;  and  they  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  all  who  know  the 

'i^'^ts  of  the  case,  and  can  look  at  them  without  prejudice.    It  is  the  fourth 
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resolution  with  which  I  have  specially  to  do.  In  this  resolation  the  presby- 
tery ^  mamtain '  *  that  the  editor  and  writer  of  the  article  now  complained  of, 
whose  name  has  been  fornished  by  himself,  have  been  gailty  of  great  irregu- 
larity in  this  case.'  Here  we  have  a  church  conrt  accusing,  and  condemning, 
and  recording  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  parties  who  were  not  at 
their  bar,  and  were  shut  out  from  all  means  of  self-defence.  Is  this  a  regular 
way  of  proceeding  1  Who  could  have  looked  for  anything  like  this  in  the 
process  of  dealmg  with  an  alleged  irregularity  ? 

In  this  resolution  it  is  also  stated  that  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  '  has  been  furnished  by  himself.*  This  is  simply  not  true.  Before  I 
knew  that  the  presbytery  had  demanded  my  name,  and  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  only  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  M'^Innes,  without  being  seconded, 
and  never  dreaming  that  any  presbytery  could  have  adopted  such  a  motion, 
I  wrote  that  gentleman  acknowledging  the  authorship  of  the  article,  but  my 
eonmomnication  was  not  meant  for  the  presbytery.  If  my  name  has  been 
furnished  to  the  presbytery,  this  was  not  done  by  myself.  This  statement 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
impression,  that  while  the  editor  had  resisted  the  demand  of  the  presbytery, 
the  writer  himself  had  yielded,  and  had  so  far  acknowledged  their  authority. 
If  the  statement  has  been  made  for  this  purpose,  it  is  very  unworthy  of  the 
majority  of  the  presbytery  who  have  adopted  it.  The  very  reverse  of  this 
is  the  fact.  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  furnish  my  name  to  the  presbytery, 
but  did  not  do  so  lest  it  might  seem  an  acknowlec^^ment  of  their  right  to 
hare  their  demand  complied  with. 

In  the  resolution  it  is  stated  further,  *  that  from  the  modified  tone  of  the 
writer  referred  to  in  the  last  Magazine,  the  complaint  of  the  presbytery  has 
had  the  desired  salutary  effect.'  There  is  some  mistake  here.  The  second 
article  is  a  vindication,  and  not  a  modification  of  the  first.  It  might  indeed 
have  been  written  in  a  less  moderate  tone,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  tone  is  modified,  compared  with  what  it  might 
have  been ;  but  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  '  salutary  effect ' 
is  m  any  way  due  to  the  action  of  the  presbytery. 

If  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  influenced  only  by  the  complaint  and 
demand  of  the  presbytery,  the  effect  produced  might  have  been  a  little 
different.  I  write  chiefly  to  correct  the  mistakes  which  the  presbytery  have 
embodied  in  their  decision;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  mistakes 
should  have  been  made  by  a  court  that  has  adopted  the  unusual,  and  as 
some  may  think  irregular,  course  of  judging  and  condemnmg  parties  who 
were  not  present,  and  could  not  possibly  be  present  to  defend  themsdvee. 
— ^I  am,  etc.  R.  B. 


DIVISION  AND  UNION,  IN  THE  LIGHT  OP  OUR 
DENOMINATIONAL  HISTORY. 

Many  are  beginning  to  fear  that  the  union  movement  is  now  approaching  a 
critical  and  perplexing  stage.  Difficulties  appear  to  have  emerged  which 
negotiations  can  do  little  to  remove.  Diverse  shades  of  opinion  on  minor 
points  may  be  harmonized  or  borne  with,  but  what  appliances  can  bring 
together  alienated  hearts?  Whilst  some  are  feeling  discouraged,  and  others 
are  wondering  what  the  end  of  these  things  is  to  be,  it  may  be  instructive  to 
look  back  over  our  own  history  as  a  denomination.    The  vdse  man  has  said, 
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*  Jhat  which  hath  been  is  now,  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath  already  been.' 
IIov  were  the  three  Chnrches  that  now  constitate  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  gathered  into  one?  They,  too,  were  once  severed  from  each  other 
as  if  by  monntain  barriers.  The  inflaences  which  drew  them  together  are 
still  at  work,  nay,  we  are  amidst  far  stronger  converging  tendencies  than 
were  oar  fathers.  The  experiences  of  the  past  give  promise  for  the  future. 
Id  the  sarvey  which  we  now  contemplate  taking,  there  shall  be  nothing  to 
refire  old  aversions  or  open  up  old  wonnds.  We  can  surely  afford  by  this 
lime  to  look  at  former  distinctions  with  perfect  equanimity. 

Were  we  required  to  state,  at  the  outset,  wherein  consisted  the  difference 
lietween  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches,  we  might  say  they  long  stood  at 
liferent  angles  to  the  Establishment.  The  one  began  in  active  opposition, 
the  other  in  passive  resistance.  Each  received  an  impress  from  its  origin 
vhich  it  retained  for  generations.  To  be  more  particular ;  in  the  rapture 
•etween  him  and  the  Established  Churchy  Ebenezer  Ersklne  was  in  one 
^nse  the  assailant.  We  blame  him  not  for  this,  quite  the  reverse.  Natu- 
raiij,  indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  resolute,  powerful  mind.  But  he  had  now 
"UtJived  the  ardour  of  his  youth ;  severe  family  affliction,  too,  had  softened 
and  snbdaed  his  spirit.  When  in  his  famous  Synod  sermon  he  came  down 
<  Q  the  defections  of  the  day,  it  was  not  angry  feeling  or  untempered  zeal 
li&t  orged  him  on;  it  was  strong  conviction.  That  was  no  time,  he 
iK'koned,  for  the  cold  calculations  of  worldly  prudence.  He  and  his 
)^^date8  saw  corruption  coming  in  like  a  flood  on  the  church  of  their 
^hers,  and  they  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  lift  up  a  standard  i^ainst  it. 
(lillegpie,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  moved  quietly  on,  grieved  at  much, 
|>Qt  saying  little,  had  the  dominant  party  in  the  church  not  interfered  with 
lis  individual  convictions.  He  was  not  one  of  those  whom  nature  marks  out 
Uff  leadership.  It  was  through  overmastering  circumstances  that  he  became 
the  fomider  of  a  denomination.  Gladly  would  he  have  remained  in  his  own 
^laded  walk,  but  the  arm  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  dragged  him  into  fame. 
He  could  not  in  conscience  become  instrumental  in  thrusting  a  presentee  on 
&  reelaimiog  congr^ation ;  but  what  right  had  he,  it  was  thought,  to  put 
^^  conscience  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  superiors  ?  For  this  offence  the 
reoerable  Assembly  deposed  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and 
lie  meekly  receired  the  sentence.  In  circumstances  thus  far  unlike  did  the 
^i  and  second  Secessions  originate.  The  two  retained,  through  after  stages 
of  their  history,  the  distinctive  features  which  they  inherited  from  their 
^pective  founders.  They  were  alike,  yet  different, — sisters,  but  the  older 
coDtinued  to  be  the  stronger  and  the  sterner. 

We  go  back  now  to  consider  the  narrow  denominational  ground  which 
^e  first  Seceders  after  a  time  took  up ;  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  observe 
W  speedily  it  led  to  controversy  and  disruption.  They  were  naturally 
attached  to  Scotland's  covenants.  The  father  of  the  Erskines  had  been 
"^tenced  to  imprisonment  on  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  days  of  the  persecation, 
Wi  was  allowed,  instead,  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Wilson's  mother  had  been 
[ii^inheritedand  disowned,  because,  coming  under  strong  religious  impressions 
in  her  youth,  she  had  renounced  Prelacy  and  become  a  Presbyterian. 
Moncrieirs  grandfather  had  been  imprisoned  and  then  banished  for  his 
^rence  to  the  suffering  churcL  In  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  these 
(!e?oted  men  now  resolved  to  take  up  the  old  banner  which  had  fallen  aside. 
Considered  in  itself,  this  was  a  grand  idea.  They  would  go  back  beyond 
^^onnding  defections,  and  Unk  their  testimony  to  a  purer  but  more  troubled 
period.    They  would  make  the  renewing  of  the  covenants  one  of  their 
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distiactiYe  badges,  and  a  term  of  ministerial  and  Christian  commimioiL  {t 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Tme,  it  was  the 
Solemn  Leagne  and  Corenant  in  a  greatly  modified  form  which  they 
adopted.  Still  they  vowed  and  swore  to  contend  and  testify  against  errors 
and  defections,  of  which  a  long  list  was  given,  including  not  only  Popery 
and  Prelacy,  bnt  also  Independency  and  latitudinarianism.  It  may  be  urged 
that  these  vows  bonnd  them  to  duty  and  nothing  more ;  bat  the  qaestion 
is  this,  was  it  wise  to  inscribe  all  that  on  their  denominational  banner? 
They  drew  the  bond  of  fellowship  so  tightly  round  them,  that  in  the  first 
struggle  it  snapt.  This  brings  us  to  what  was  long  known  as  ^  the  monrn- 
ful  rupture.* 

It  is  not  so  easy  for  us,  in  the  present  day,  to  understand  how  the  barges<< 
oath  could  divide  a  denomination,  or  how  it  could  lead  to  protracted  dis- 
cussions in  a  church  court  at  all.     Were  a  like  question  to  arise  now,  we 
would  be  inclined  to  say.  Leave  it  to  the  individual  conscience.    The  apostle'i^ 
principle  wonld  seem  to  apply :  ^  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  that 
eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  that  eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth,  for  God 
hath  receired  him.'    So  in  the  present  case :  the  man  who  takes  the  oath  ex- 
plains that  it  only  binds  him  to  stand  by  the  reformed  religion  of  the  land  as 
opposed  to  Popery,  whilst  the  man  who  declines  to  take  it  affirms  that  it 
implies  approval  of  the  Established  Church,  with  all  those  defections  against 
wMch  he  has  already  sworn  to  testify*    ^  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind.'    But  a  majority  of  the  Synod  could  not  see  their  way  to  thL< 
conclusion.    Having  fenced  in  their  principles  by  solemn  oaths,  they  required 
most  scrupulously  to  guard  the  boundary  line.    Having  vowed  to  testify 
against  prevailing  errors,  they  must  keep  entirely  clear  of  this  ensnaring  oath. 
They  saw  the  object  enlarged  through  the  medium  of  sacred  engagements, 
looked  at  through  a  microscope.    We  know  the  result ;  a  breach  followed 
which  it  took  seventy  years  to  heal.    ^  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindlethi'    In  conducting  debates  on  this  perplexing  question  there  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  offensive  warmth  of  temper  and  unguardedness  of  lan- 
guage, as  was  afterwards  acknowledged  with  regret.    The  arguments  on 
both  sides  went  into  a  nutshell,  and  then  the  minds  of  the  disputants  were 
left  to  work  in  *  a  region  emptier  than  an  exhausted  receiver.'     Unhallowed 
feelings  were  sure  to*  rush  in  and  fill  up  the  void.     Where  all  is  vanity,  there 
must  be  irritation  as  well  as  vexation  of  spirit.    On  tangible  points  parties 
can  afford  to  differ.    It  is  otherwise  with  questions  vagne  and  shadowy.    In 
attempting  to  decide  these,  strife  is  gendered ;  no  intellect  can  find  footing! 
on  their  slippery  edge.    We  have  left  the  burgess  oath  controversy  behii4 
us ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  some  discussions  in  the  church  courts  of  oat 
day  turn  on  points  one  whit  more  palpabla    We  may  refine,  for  instance] 
upon  certain  relations  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  religion  till  we  become  liM 
one  that  beateth  the  air.    Shades  of  opinion  float  as  if  in  vacancy  before  th< 
eye,  but  they  will  not  fix  down.    We  read,  or  listen  to,  learned  disquisitioni 
on  such  subjects,  triumphs  of  logic  in  their  way ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  con* 
fess  at  the  close,  ^  An  image  is  before  us,  but  we  cannot  discern  the  fomj 
thereof.'  i 

It  is  easy  for  us  now-a-days  to  talk  lightly  regarding  the  defects  of  on^ 
forefathers,  their  alleged  bigotry,  their  mistaken  views,  their  doubtful  disj 
putations.    But  these  men  were  thoroughly  in  earnest.    Their  very  mistak 
were  largely  in  accordance  with  the  covenanting  spirit  of  their  age,  and 
not  prevent  them  becoming  a  power  in  Scotland.    It  is  to  be  regret 
however,  that  they  hemmed  themselves  so  closely  in  by  testimonies  a 
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solemn  oaths.  This  system  gave  rise  to  strife,  division,  and  distressing 
BcrnpIeB  besides.  Think  of  John  Erskine  confessing,  along  with  some  others,  in 
the  Antibnrgher  Synod,  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  certain  sinful  compliances 
with  the  forbearance  brethren  both  before  and  after  the  separation.  The 
meaniog  was  simply  this,  that  dnring  the  controversy  he  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period  undecided,  and  on  several  occasions  had  even  swayed  to  what 
he  now  considered  the  wrong  side.  No  wonder  though  he  was  drawn  into 
these  am/u/  compliances.  The  opposite  party  included  those  whom  he  had 
he^  accustomed  most  to  reverence  and  love — ^his  father,  brother,  uncle,  the 
companions  of  his  childhood,  the  guides  of  his  youth.  Yet  we  can  admire 
the  unbending  rectitude  of  such  as  he.  A  man  like  this  was  strictly  con- 
scientious ;  but  conscience  was  in  fetters, — a  wrong  had  been  done  to  the 
qoeenlike  faculty.  And  in  such  cases,  the  more  exquisitely  sensitive  con- 
science is,  the  greater  is  the  danger.  Churches  need  to  be  cautious  in 
framing  denominational  terms  of  conmiunion.  Uncalled-for  engagements 
ftre  easily  transfonned  into  yokes  of  bondage. 

Under  the  first  Seceders,  Scottish  dissent  had  now  narrowed  down  towards 
a  point ;  in  Gillespie  it  was  to  find  its  broad  aspect,  its  opposing  pole.  He 
bd  beoi  specially  trained  for  the  position  assigned  him.  His  theory  of 
charch  government  was  mUd.  He  had  signed  the  Confession  with  some 
qsalification  about  the  magistrate's  power.  He  claimed  greater  latitude  on 
^  points  than  was  generally  allowed.  Hence,  when  expelled  from  the 
L^blishment,  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  antecedents  to  adopt  as 
is  motto,  ^  I  hold  conununion  with  all  who  visibly  hold  the  Head,  and  with 
sodi  only.'  Was  adherence  to  the  covenants,  or  even  to  Presbyterian  views, 
laeant  to  boand  in  the  conununion  of  saints?  In  the  younger  Boston, 
GiDespie  found  a  like-minded  associate.  It  was  from  these  men  that  the 
Relief  Church  took  its  complexion  and  its  place  among  the  denomifiations  of 
Scotland.  The  two  Secessions,  it  would  thus  appear,  differed  considerably 
at  first  in  the  particular  ground  which  they  respectively  occupied.  The 
one  tried  to  narrow  itself  into  the  old  covenanting  mould,  seeking  protection 
there  against  errors  and  abuses;  the  other  broadened  out  towards  the 
chorch  oniyersaL  The  watchword  of  the  one  was  ^  oniformity ;'  that  of  the 
other  was  ^  liberality.'  Each  might  have  learned  something  from  the  other. 
Each  had  a  specific  work  to  perform ;  and  when  that  work  was  accomplished, 
they  melted  into  one. 

From  this  period,  that  is,  from  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  onr 
chorch,  we  may  say,  was  broken  up  into  three  distinct  sections,  Antibnrgher, 
Borgher,  and  Relief.    It  became  evident  by  and  by,  however,  that  the  first 
two  would  not  remain  permanently  asunder.    The  wall  of  partition  between 
them  was  so  fraQ  that  no  power  of  man  could  keep  it  in  repair.    Exactly 
twenty  years  after  the  split,  notice  came  to  the  Antibnrgher  Synod  that  their 
niinisters  in  America,  the  very  men  who  used  to  be  at  one  with  them  regard- 
ing the  sinfulness  of  swearing  the  burgess  oath,  had  thrown  the  whole  ques- 
tion overboard,  and  had  coalesced  with  the  brethren  from  the  other  Synod. 
About  the  same  time  one  of  the  master  minds  in  their  church--one,  moreover, 
who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  controversy— discovered  from  his  watch-tower 
that  a  movement  towards  union  had  actually  conmienced  in  Scotland,  and 
was  spreading,  he  said,  through  their  congregations  like  wildfire.    And  this 
WHS  whikt  many  were  yet  upon  the  stage  who  had  contended  about  that 
peculiar  oath  as  if  it  had  involved  the  hJnge  of  salvation.    They  managed 
meanwhile,  however,  to  stamp  the  proposal  out,  but  it  would  only  be  for  a 
time.  The  struggle  was  not  with  particular  men,  or  with  particular  measures ; 
KO.  y.  VOL.  xin.  new  series. — ^mat  lees.  o 
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it  was  with  the  progress  of  the  age, — a  silent,  nnslambering,  resistless  power. 
At  a  later  period  a  request  came  from  the  Antibnrghers  in  Ireland  to  be 
permitted  to  unite  with  the  Burghers  there,  on  a  basis  in  which  the  root  of 
contention  was  entirely  ignored.  They  urged,  in  support  of  this  proposal, 
that  the  burgess  oath  was  a  nonentity  in  Ireland,  and  did  not  require  to  be 
discussed  there.  But  the  Synod  stated  in  reply,  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  moral  good  and  evil  should  be  bounded  by  mountains,  rirers,  and 
firths.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  now  becoming  pretty  evident  that  these 
disputes  would  not  transplant  to  other  lands,  nor  yet  hand  down  to  other 
generations.  Denominational  distinctions,  if  they  are  to  last,  require  to  be 
broad  and  tangible.  We  are  reminded,  perhaps,  that  truth  is  the  same  in 
every  land,  and  in  every  age.  Yes,  but  outside  truths  are  largely  modified 
in  their  bearings  by  time  and  place.  The  fields  around  us  are  always  the 
same ;  but  they  change  their  dress  with  the  passing  seasons.  The  sun  in 
heaven  is  always  the  same ;  but  it  has  one  aspect  in  torrid  climes  and  another 
in  the  frozen  north.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  easy  to  obstruct  progress.  It 
was  easy  to  say,  Did  you  not,  in  former  days,  condemn  the  very  men  you 
now  wish  to  join  with  1  Did  you  not,  on  some  particular  occasion,  say  such 
and  such  things  against  them?  You  ^re  turning  your  back  upon  old 
struggles  and  protests.  By  arguments  and  appeals  like  these  they  might 
beat  back  the  tide  for  years,  perhaps  for  a  generation ;  no  matter,  it  was 
destined  to  swell  on. 

Meanwhile  these  three  sections  of  Seceders,  though  standing  sternly  aloof 
from  each  other,  were  under  the  influence  of  strong,  deep-lying  affinities. 
Down  beneath  surface  peculiarities  there  was  essential  oneness.  Their 
strength  was  pillared  in  common  on  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
The  system  of  doctrine  known  as  '  the  Marrow,*  with  its  rich  and  full  exhibi- 
tion of  saving  truth,  and  with  the  unconditional  freeness  of  the  o£fer  which 
it  presents  to  every  sinner  of  mankind,  pervaded  all  the  three  denominations, 
and  formed  their  very  life's  blood.  Their  success  did  not  arise  simply  from 
the  stand  they  made  for  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  or  from  the  relief 
which  they  brought  to  oppressed  congregations ;  it  was  mainly  owing,  under 
God,  to  the  deeply  evangelical  tone  of  their  pulpits,  to  the  f uU-orbed  gospel 
which  they  preached.  Hence  it  was  that  dissent  became  a  rallying:  point  in 
Scotland  for  multitudes  belonging  to  ^the  household  of  faith.'  The  broad 
principles  of  agreement  were  sure  in  tune  to  prove  too  strong  for  the  little 
.points  of  separation.  Differences  about  the  burgess  oath  were  followed  by 
no  divergence  on  either  side  from  the  great  doctrines  of  grace.  The  unity 
of  the  faith  was  not  destroyed  when  the  bond  of  peace  was  broken  ;  and,  in 
1820,  that  unity  was  visibly  restored.  Again,  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  founder 
of  the  Secession,  and  Thomas  Boston,  the  progenitor  of  the  Relief,  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  front  rank  of  ^  Marrowmen.  There  was  in  this  the  pledge  and 
promise  of  that  wider  union  which  was  consummated  in  1847. 

But  before  reaching  these  times  of  building  up,  the  two  branches  of  the 
Secession,  it  is  well  known,  had  to  pass  through  a  troubled,  stormy  period 
Discussions  about  the  magistrate's  power  with  regard  to  religion  arose  by  a 
kind  of  necessity.  The  first  Seceders  had  looked  at  the  relation  between 
things  civil  and  things  sacred  from  the  standpoint  of  the  covenants.  Scot- 
land bound  over  by  sworn  engagements  to  maintain  and  prosecute,  in  her 
national  capacity,  a  work  of  covenanted  reformation,  was  with  them  a 
favourite  idea.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  broad  conception  they  read  and 
explained  the  23d  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  kindred  passages 
in  their  standards.    At  the  same  time  they  affirmed  most  decidedly  the  doc- 
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irm  of  Christ's  exclasiye  Headship  over  his  church,  and  the  clear  distinction 
betweoihis  kiDgdom  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Sooner  or  later  a 
conflict  between  these  opposing  principles  was  inevitable :  the  spirit  wonld 
prore  too  strong  for  the  frame  which  confined  it.  Questions  about  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  the  f  auctions  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  relation  to  these 
rights,  came  up  in  sharper  ontline,  as,  in  process  of  time,  the  covenanting 
idea  passed  into  the  dim  background.  Certain  parts  of  the  standard  books, 
it  was  alleged,  seemed  to  favour  persecuting  or  compulsory  measures  in 
relisrioQ.  To  meet  the  conscientious  scruples  of  ministers  and  members, 
explanations  had  to  be  given,  or  concessions  made.  Amidst  the  mental 
a  tirities  which  marked  the  close  of  last  century,  the  pressure  became  too 
irreat  to  be  resisted.  Then  began  the  struggle  between  '  Old  Light '  and 
'New  Light*  views,  as  they  were  called — a  struggle  which  led  on  to  positive 
separation.  The  true  theory  of  spiritual  independence  has  had  to  work  its 
way  throQgh  controversies  and  disruptions.  It  verifies  the  figure  of  the 
oak  planted  in  the  jar — '  the  roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered.* 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  two  sections  of  the  Secession  should  have 
l)wn  convulsed  by  angry  discussions  on  the  same  general  subject  almost 
^jnaltaneously,  and  with  almost  identical  results.    Though  long  separated, 
afT  always  kept  closely  allied.    They  had  now  to  pass  through  the  same 
•■'ijis;  they  were  borne  on  by  the  same  underground  swell.     But  in  the 
trillion  to   greater  freedom  of  opinion  on  the  points  in  dispute,  each 
•i'hied  a  method  of  its  ovra.    The  Antiburgher  Synod  simplified  their 
T'stimony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  about  removing  from  their  standards 
^  traces  of  what  was  deemed  the  leaven  of  intolerance.    The  Burgher 
Synod  proceeded  more  cautiously.    Certain  parts  of  the  standard  books,  they 
i-timitted,  had  been  interpreted  as  favouring  compulsory  measures  in  religion ; 
and  without  indicating  whether,  in  their  opinion,  this  interpretation  was  cor- 
!^  or  not,  they  merely  explained,  for  the  relief  of  straitened  consciences, 
ttmt  they  did  not  require  approval  of  any  such  principle  from  any  candidate 
f<jr  licence  or  ordination.     It  would  seem  as  if  they  could  scarcely  have  done 
"^5  in  the  drcnmstances.    But  the  very  care  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
Bargher  Synod  to  prevent  a  rupture,  appears  to  have  excited  alarm  and 
intensified  opposition.    In  the  Antiburgher  Synod  a  clear,  mtelligible  issue 
^a<  raised.      Such  men  as  Dr.  M*Crie  and  Professor  Bruce  of  Whitburn 
tad  a  thoroughly  consistent  and  well-reasoned-out  theory  to  stand  by,  and 
their  party  formed  a  little    compact  band.     In  the  other  section  of  the 
•"^efession  the  contest  went  on  amidst  confusion  and  smoke.    The  ^  Old  Light ' 
^•rethren  approved  at  first  of  the  explanatory  preamble ;  but,  before  long, 
thfj  began  to  see  imdefined  terrors  circling  round  it.     Imaginary  dread  is 
<iifficQlt  to  reason  down.    Matters  had  rather  a  threatening  look  as  commo- 
tion spread,  and  congregations  here  and  there,  as  well  as  church  courts, 
|>eoame  like  a  troubled  sea.     Petitions  for  and  against  proposed  alterations 
^  the  formula  poured  into  the  Synod ;  but  those  against  any  change  were  to 
lie  others  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.    And  when,  after  years  of  con- 
troversy, the  decisive  vote  was  taken,  the  '  Old  Light '  party  still  appeared  to 
^Qmber  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.     Yet  the  storm  passed,  and  the  breach 
vas  trifling — only  eight  ministers  withdrew.    The  strength  of  a  headstrong 
ftiinority  is  never  to  be  estimated  by  the  votes  they  command,  and  still  less 
^y  the  demonstrations  they  make.    To  use  Edmund  Burke's  language, 
i'lizhtlj  modified,  ^  Faction  makes  its  cries  resound  through  a  denomination, 
^  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar.' 
In  such  cases  there  is  generally  coalescence,  to  some  extent,  between  threa 
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fonndation  according  to  the  destined  extent  and  dnration  of  the  Btractnre  to 
be  reared  on  it.  There  are  many  facts  in  history  and  in  personal  experieDce 
that  change  their  aspect,  that  are  transfigured,  when  we  feel:  God  has 
eternity  in  view  when  He  acts. 

2.  As  the  tree  that  yon  wish  to  be  loxariant  and  fruitful  mnst  be  firmly 
rooted,  so  the  plan  of  our  Christian  life  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  faith  m 
exercised  at  every  turn.  We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  us  hereafter,  we 
do  know  how  it  must  be  with  us  here,  if  we  are  to  learn  the  lesson  of  eternal 
loyalty  to  our  heavenly  King.  Faith,  in  scane  degree,  seems  inseparable 
from  the  position  of  a  creature  in  God's  universe ;  and  though  the  revela- 
tions of  the  future  state  are  to  be  those  of  sight,  yet  out  of  the  sight  itself 
faith  will  spring — faith  in  the  Everlasting  One,  who  can  never  be  compre- 
hended— faith  in  that  love  which  is  fathomless  as  God's  nature.  At  all 
events  now,  and  here,  the  just  must  live  by  faith.  To  keep  this  grace  in 
vigorous  exercise,  God  makes  events  to  come  upon  us.  Whatever  He  may 
let  his  children  want  here,  He  will  never  let  them  want  thorough  education 
in  faith ;  for,  without  that,  this  life,  in  its  relation  to  the  future,  would  be  a 
failure. 

Thee  we  must  learn  to  trust,  O  Bariour,  who  art  to  be  our  Guide  through 
an  unknown,  unexplored  eternity. 

Let  this  principle  of  God's  Christian  government  of  his  church  be  admitted, 
and  you  have  a  key  to  open  many  a  mystery,  and  the  mystery  itself  is  seen 
to  be  but  the  hiding  of  power  and  mercy. 

3.  Another  thought  may  be  indicated.  God's  plan  of  the  Christian  life  is 
a  progress.  We  start  back  with  astonishment  and  horror  from  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  development ;  but  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  In  the 
gospel  there  is  revealed  the  course  of  a  development,  of  which  even  angels 
are  delighted  students. 

What  a  transmutation  from  a  sinner  to  a  believer,  and  from  a  child, 
trained  in  the  school  of  this  world,  to  a  man  in  Christ  Jesua,  entered  upon 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  the  enjoyment  of  home  1  The  sinner  may 
see  himself  pictured  in  Lazarus,  as  in  the  tomb  at  Bethany  he  lies;  and 
when  that  same  Lazarus  comes  forth  at  Christ's  call,  yet  swathed  with  the 
grave-clothes,  from  which  kind  hands  must  free  him  one  by  one,  the  child  of 
God  may  see  an  image  of  his  earthly  state.  The  signs  of  death  are  to  be 
removed  from  him  as  well  as  death  itself,  and  at  last,  in  the  strength  of 
restored  manhood,  the  grave's  wrappings  cast  aside^  he  will  cast  himself  free 
at  the  Great  Deliverer's  feet. 

God's  plan  for  us  is  not  merely  eternal  being,  but  eternal  advancement 
His  work  is  so  glorious,  because  it  is  progressive ;  and,  as  we  follow  HmHi 
He  ever  surprises  us  with  what  is  new,  and  yet  the  strange  outgrowth  of  the 
old.  Times  of  seeming  declension  are  preparing  for  some  nobler  advance. 
The  plaintive  note  is  needed  in  the  strain  to  perfect  the  harmony.  This  rule 
may  then  be  nseful  to  remember  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

God  has  his  eye  upon  the  goal  as  well  as  the  rax^e-course,  and  what  He 
does  is  meant  for  our  guidance  in  that  part  of  the  way  yet  invisible  to  us. 
We  must  wait  for  the  future  to  understand  the  present  Lesser  trials  come 
as  preparations  for  other  and  greater  at  hand,  but  the  design  of  the  former 
can  only  be  known  when  the  latter  have  come  upon  us. 

Had  Israel  of  old  passed  through  no  Red  Sea  and  wilderness  pilgrimage, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  ready  at  God's  call  to  attempt  the  crossing  ot 
that  Jordan  which  swept  along  with  overflowing  flood  between  them  and  the 
land  they  loved.    The  dealings  of  God  with  his  ancient  people  are  repeated 
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still  in  the  course  of  our  spiritual  training.  Faith,  tried  and  triumphant  in 
life,  will  help  jou  in  the  last  step  that  brings  yon  to  the  other  side  whither 
yoa  go. 

It  is  surely  well,  then,  to  dismiss  onr  fears,  and  be  manful  in  the  conflict. 
Ask  not  to  know  all  yet,  we  could  not  bear  it :  work  on  in  the  loving  confi- 
dence that  He  who  has  the  issues  of  this  strange  life  in  his  hands  can  best 
suit  the  means  to  the  end,  which  He  alone  can  fully  see. 

The  noise  of  the  machinery  in  this  establishment  may  din  and  confuse  you ; 
bat  there  is  a  moving  central  force  somewhere,  and  the  result  is  this  beauti- 
ful fabric  woyen  by  iron  fingers,  yet  planned  by  skilful  brain. 

So  it  may  baffle  you  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  Christian  progress ; 
you  cannot  tell  how  this  work  can  advance  amid  the  noise  and  the  strife,  the 
pain  and  the  sin  that  are  around ;  but  know  that  God's  will  is  the  source  of 
movement  and  of  progress ;  his  purpose  shall  stand,  and  He  shall  do  all  hia 
pleasure ;  and  they  surely  are  wise  who  shape  the  earthly  building  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  shown  us  on  the  mount.  J.  O.  S. 
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Sir, — ^I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  and  your  readers  with  anythijig  more  aboiit 
the  Kihnamock  Presbytery,  but  their  decision  in  the  Irvine  case  compels  me 
to  do  so.  If  the  presbytery  had  adopted  the  manly  proposal  of  Dr.  Bruce, 
or  even  the  moderate  resolution  of  Mr.  Murray,  then,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, they  would  have  got  the  last  word  in  the  controversy  ;  but  as  there 
are  some  inaccuracies  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  I  claim  the  liberty  of  cor- 
recting them.  I  could  say  a  good  deal  about  the  speeches  delivered  on  the 
occasion ;  but  as  I  could  not  say  much  about  them  that  would  be  either  very 
pleasant  or  very  profitable,  I  shall  occupy  very  little  of  your  space  with  any 
sach  remarks.  Allow  me,  however,  to  express  surprise  that  Mr.  Thomas 
>honld  have  quoted  a  rule  that  has  no  bearmg  at  all  on  the  case.  The  rule 
applies  to  the  case  of  one  presbytery  complaining  of  the  proceedings  of 
another.  It  can  never  by  any  possibility  apply  to  the  remarks  that  an  in- 
dividual in  a  private  capacity  may  happen  to  make  on  the  proceedings  of 
a  religious  meeting,  whether  these  remarks  are  made  on  the  platform  or 
through  the  press.  The  rule  referred  to  could  not  have  reached  the 
Magazine  even  although  the  article  had  complained  of  the  presbytery ;  much 
leas  can  it  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  article  contains  no  complaint 
against  the  presbytery  whatever.  If  the  rule  referred  to  is  the  only  one  on 
which  the  charge  of  irregularity  is  founded,  then  the  charge  has  not  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest. 

Allow  me  also  to  express  regret  that  Mr.  M'Innes  has  thought  it  proper  to 
repeat  his  offensive  and  abttsive  language.  His  opinion  of  my  conduct  is  of  no 
consequence  to  any  one,  and  can  do  no  harm  to  me ;  but  the  uncalled-for  re- 
petition of  it  can  do  himself  no  good.  He  was  under  no  necessity  of  repeating 
epithets  that  were  excusable  oi^y  on  the  charitable  supposition  that  they  had 
been  uttered  in  haste,  and  for  his  own  sake  he  ought  not  to  have  repeated  them. 

It  is,  however,  the  resolutions  of  the  presbytery  more  than  the  speeches 
of  individual  members  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  The  first  three  con- 
tain statements  that  are  very  objectionable,  and  opinions  that  might  be  very 
easily  refuted ;  and  they  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  all  who  know  the 
tacts  of  the  case,  and  can  look  at  them  without  prejudice.    It  is  the  fourth 
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DR.  JACK^S  MEMOIR  AND  SERMONS.* 


This  interestiog  volame,  just  iasaed, 
deserves  an  extended  notice:  mean- 
while we  give  a  few  extracts  from  the 
memoir. 

Dr,  Jack  as  a  Licentiate. — *  He  was 
licensed  on  the  3d  of  April  1817.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  young  licentiate 
was  called  to  exercise  his  gifts.  His 
first  appearance  in  his  new  character 
was  in  the  pulpit  of  his  father^s  friend, 
and  his  own,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peddle,  and 
his  second  in  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall. 
The  first  sermon  is  always  a  cause  of 
great  trepidation  to  the  preacher;  and 
there  were  special  circumstances  in  Dr. 
Jack*s  case  that  would  try  his  courage 
and  self-possession  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree. The  audience  to  which  he 
preached  was  accustomed  to  the  finest 
of  the  wheat,  to  the  weightiest  matter, 
clothed  in  a  style  at  once  massive  and 
elegant ;  and  he  who  usually  fed  them 
was  that  day  sitting  among  them. 
And  though  the  ablest  was  also,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  most  indulgent  critic, 
his  presence  would  bulk  more  largely 
in  the  preacher^s  thoughts  than  all  ih% 
rest  of  the  congregation.  We  know, 
however,  that  he  did  not  "  stick,"  and 
are  also  confident  that  he  did  no  dis- 
credit to  his  parentage  and  his  training. 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  greater  dan- 
ger of  the  disaster  so  much  dreaded  by 
young  preachers,  when  officiating  on  a 
certam  occasion  at  Liverpool  while  he 
was  yet  a  student.  He  was  proceeding 
with  his  discourse,  when,  through  a 
momentary  obliviousness,  he  made  a 
longer  pause  than  usual.  Sympathiz- 
ing with  him  in  his  difficulty,  and 
anxious  to  help  him  over  it,  a  worthy 
Scotchman  cried  out  to  him  from  the 
ffallery,  "  Gang  on,  my  man,  yeVe  doin' 
nne."  Though  the  well-meant  help 
would  prove,  we  fear,  rather  a  hindrance 
than  a  he]p,  yet  he  managed,  in  spite 
of  it,  to  recover  himself,  and  proceed 
with  his  discourse  to  the  end. 

*  Having  completed  his  preliminary 
arrangements,  including  the  purchase 
of   the  indispensable  preacher^s  pony, 

*  Sanctnarf  Services ;  being  Sermons  se- 
lected from  fifty  year^'  ministerial  work  bv 
the  late  Alezandor  Jack,  D.D.,  Dnnbar.  With 
A  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Edinburgh : 
William  Olipbuit  and  Co.    1869. 


and  having  scanned  his  appointments 
with  joy  and  trembling,  as  conscious 
that  they  might  contain  the  germ  of 
his  future  life,  he  set  forth  on  Ms  pro- 
bationary joumeyings.  The  preachers 
life  was  very  different  then,  in  many 
respects,  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
railway  system  was  still  in  the  future, 
and  the  express  rate  of  locomotion  had 
not  yet  taken  the  place  of  the  more 
moderate  pace,  which  neither  carried 
men  so  quickly  over  the  world,  nor  so 
quickly  off  it.  The  probationer  therefore 
ran  no  risk  of  being  appointed  to  preach 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  John  O'Oroat's 
this  Sablmth,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Land^s  End  the  next  His  longest 
journey  seldom  exceeded  the  diameter 
of  a  presbytery.  Society,  too,  was  less 
fluctuating ;  migration  from  one  district 
of  the  country  to  another  was  less  fre- 
quent ;  the  social  ties  had  time  to  grow 
stronger  ;  and  thus  a  sojourn  of  a  few 
months  within  the  bounds  of  a  presbytery 
was  sufficient  to  introduce  the  preacher 
to  a  numerous  circle  of  kind  and  pious 
friends.  The  inexorable  synodical  regu- 
lation had  not  yet  begun  to  limit  his 
probationary  course  to  six  years,  and 
relegate  him  at  the  end  of  that  period 
to  the  List  of  Occasional  Supply.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing,  therefore,  to 
see  him  grow  grey  in  the  regular  ser- 
vice, and  preach  to  a  congregation 
during  more  vacancies  than  one.  We 
can  yet  recall  the  sympathy  rising  into 
affection,  and  the  esteem  rising  into 
reverence,  with  which  some  of  these 
aged  pilgrims  were  regarded — the  beauty 
of  their  character  atoning  for  the 
blemishes  of  their  style,  and  the  fer- 
vour of  their  piety  for  the  coldness  of 
their  elocution.  Dr.  Jack  was  not  des- 
tined to  taste  much  either  of  the  sweet 
or  the  bitter  of  this  "pleasing,  anxious" 
life.  The  congregation  of  Dunbar,  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  influential 
congregations  in  the  Associate  Church, 
was  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  first 
minister,  the  Rev.  John  Henderson,  and 
Dr.  Jack  was  appointed  to  preach  to  it. 
Prepared  to  expect  great  things  from 
the  son  of  one  whose  fame  was  in  ^1 
the  churches,  they  were  not  disappointed. 
The  favourable  impression  produced  hj 
his  preaching  was  both  deep  and  general, 
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and  rcAilted  in  their  presenting  to  him 
a  onanlmoas  call  to  take  the  Bpiritttal 
OFersight  of  their  soak/ 

Dr,  Jack  in  the  senith  of  his  Ministry,-^ 
"  We  have  now  reached  the  time  when 
his  powers  were  at  their  best,  when  he 
was  in  Jaboura  most  abundant,  when  a 
crowded  congregation  waited  every  Sab- 
bath on  his  ministrations,  when  com* 
monioQ  seasons  brought,  in  addition  to 
their  own  peculiar  sources  of  enjoyment, 
the  happiest  intercourse  with  not  a  few 
of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  church, 
when  his  children  were  about,  when  he 
rejoiced  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race, 
and  the  joy  of  the  Lord  was  his  strength. 
What  his  preaching  was  at  this  time, 
and  what  impression  it  produced  beyond 
his  own  congregation,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  one  who  is  well  qualified  both  to 
form  and  express  a  correct  opinion  on 
such  a  subject,  Mr.  William  Cairns : — 
''  My  earliest  impre^ons  of  Dr.  Jack^s 
appearance  and  manner  in  the  pulpit 
are  yery  distinct  and  vivid.  It  was 
known  that  his  high  ideal,  even  ap- 
proaching to  extreme  fastidiousness^  in 
regard  to  preparation  for  the  pulpit, 
when  interruption  had  occurred  during 
the  week,  sometimes  made  an  exchange 
necessary  for  him,  when  another  would 
have  gone  on  with  what  came  to  hand ; 
and  he  was  always  a  welcome  exchange  in 
aoy  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  What 
struck  us  in  these  early  days — and  it  cer- 
tainly continued  to  the  last — ^was  the 
singularly  grave,  reverend,  dignified  ap- 
pearance of  this  man  of  God.  From  the 
moment  he  entered  the  church,  there  was 
the  hush  of  subdued,  yet  earnest  atten- 
tion. All  knew  the  low,  quiet  whis- 
pered tone  in  which  the  first  utterances 
▼oold  be  pitched,  and  all  were  eager 
that  not  a  word  should  be  lost.  It  was 
^king  to  mark  how  the  brisk,  bustling 
footsteps  of  some  a-little- late -comer 
Would  be  arrested  the  moment  that 
whispered  tone  was  heard,  and  how 
^th  tiptoe  step  such  a  one  would  sub- 
side abashed  into  the  pew.  This  low- 
pitched  voice,  evidently  the  result  of 
burdened  feeling,  continued  during  the 
reading  of  the  fbrst  psalm,  and  through, 
perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
pniyer;  and  very  impressive  it  was  to 
catch  the  language  of  lofty  adoration 
in  which  the  prayer  was  couched,  the 
^irit  and  voice  seeming  alike  over- 
powered  witii    the   greatness   of    the 


thought  of  mortal  man  in  the  presence 
of  his  Maker.  As  the  supplication  went 
on,  the  tone  would  rise  with  the  ear- 
nestness of  desire ;  and  by  the  dose  of 
the  prayer  there  was  the  full,  round 
harmony  of  a  richly  modulated  voice. 
In  these  early  days,  for  I  was  but  a  boy, 
it  was  the  manner  more  than  the  matter 
that  attracted;  but  from  the  specimen  of 
sermons  you  will  be  able  to  give  from 
the  abundant  MSS.,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  seen  how  massive,  yet  how  clear, 
was  the  thought,  and  how  the  finely 
balanced  periods  roll  along  in  richly 
ornate  and  polished  language.  Dr.  Jack 
was  a  master  in  style.  In  other  hands 
it  would  have  seemed  elaborate  almost 
to  stiffness,  but  with  him  it  seemed 
natural  and  easy  ;  and  then  his  fine 
elocution  did  full  justice  to  the  accuracy 
of  his  composition.  By  the  time  he 
came  to  the  lecture  or  sermon  he  was 
in  full  voice ;  and  with  all  the  care  be- 
stowed on  the  language,  it  was  never 
felt  that  there  was  any  want*of  direct- 
ness, warmth,  or  impreesiveness.  From 
the  first,  even  when  he  had  not  a  scrap 
of  note  before  him  in  the  pulpit,  his 
style  was  a  read  rather  than  a  spoken 
one.  Hence  it  was  that  when,  in  later 
years,  he  came  to  read  his  discourses 
from  carefully  prepared  MS.,  there  was 
no  loss,  but  rather,  we  thought,  a  gain 
in  the  force  and  freedom  of  his  delivery; 
and  he  was  almost  the  only  one  in  our 
country  pulpits  where  *  paper  ^  was  not 
only  tolerated,  but  greatly  enjoyed."  * 

Dr,  Jack  in  his  Last  Day 8.^-*^  Aboat 
nine  months  before  his  death  he  was 
seized  with  an  affection  of  the  throat, 
which  so  marred  his  articulation,  that  io 
became  difi&cult  to  interpret  the  in- 
distinctly formed  sounds.  Yet  his  mind 
remained  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his 
hand,  that  refused  to  forget  its  cunning, 
wrote  as  legibly  and  beautifully  as  ever. 
We  received  a  letter  from  him  only  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  in  which 
both  the  composition  and  caligraphy  are 
characterized  bv  all  his  usual  accuracy 
and  beauty.  \  ery  touching  to  all  who 
waited  on  him  was  the  patience  with 
which  he  bore  the  will  of  God.  Though 
his  great  weakness,  which  came  in  the 
end  to  be  as  difficult  to  endure  as  great 
pain,  caused  him  to  long  and  pray  for 
rest,  he  yet  never  charged  God  foolishly, 
nor  ceased  to  recognise  the  hand  of  a  wise 
and  merciful  Father  in  all  his  sufferings. 
As  the  end  drew  near,  it  became  quite  im- 
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posBible  for  him  to  convey  his  thoughts 
Dj  speech,  and  he  was  therefcve  under 
the  necessity  of  writing  everything  he 
wished  to  communicate  to  those  around 
him.  This  he  was  happily  able  to  do  to 
the  last ;  and  then,  that  which  was  one 
of  the  most  distressmg  features  of  his 
ilhiess,  became  the  occasion  of  yielding 
his  surviving  relatives  and  friendB  a  per- 
manent source  of  richest  comfort,  and 
the  church  at  large  an  eminent  proof  of 
the  power  of  reUgion  to  sustain  under 
the  heaviest  affliction,  and  under  the 
hand  of  death.' 

Towards  the  dose  of  July  he  wrote 
thus :  ^  I  am  very  poorly,  and  am  begin- 
ning to  fear  there  is  to  be  no  betterness 
for  me.  If  my  time  hss  come,  the 
Lord's  will  be  done.  When  He  takes 
me  away,  may  He  take  me  to  himself ; 
and  may  He  bring  those  I  leave  behind 
me  in  his  own  good  time.'  'I  am 
bowed  down  with  weakness ;  I  cannot 
bear  it.  Oh  I  pray  that  the  Lord  may 
enable  me  to  sustain  it.  Weakness  is 
as  hard  to  bear  as  fear.  Oh  I  to  be  in- 
spired with  a  good  hope  through  grace, 
a  hope  full  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
and  to  have  heaven  awaiting  me  as  my 
eternal  homel'  'Oh!  I  am  in  sore 
trouble!  Would  that  the  Lord  would 
interpose  in  my  behalf !  I  would  desire 
in  patience  to  possess  my  soul,  but  I  feel 
it  hard  to  bear  what  Grod  is  pleased  to 
lay  upon  me.  In  submission  to  his 
will,  I  would  pray — ^Take  me  away  to  be 
with  thyself.  Lord  Jesus  come !  •  Oh  I 
come  quickly !  Though  surrounded  by 
affectionate  relatives  and  kind  friends, 
every  one  must  bear  his  own  burden, 
and  die  alone.  The  Saviour,  however, 
is  with  all  who  believe  in  Him :  may  He 
be  with  me.'  '  I  am  so  weak,  I  cannot 
point  to  Scripture  as  I  would  wish  ;  but 
you  can  be  at  no  loss  what  to  read. 
The  Bible  is  full  of  comfort.' . 


Referring  to  his  inability  to  convene 
with  any  one,  he  wrote,  ^  I  am  a  poor 
companion  now.  Oh  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and, 
through  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  the 
prospect  of  meeting  the  blessed  in 
neaveni'  In  reply  to  his  wife,  who, 
grieved  at  the  thought  of  their  ap- 
proaching separation,  had  asked,  '  What 
shall  I  do  when  you  are  gone?'  he 
wrote,  ^My  God  and  Father,  my  God 
and  Saviour,  my  Lord  and  Sanctifier 
will  not  forsake  you.  Put  your  trust  in 
Him,  and  all  will  be  well.' 

In  the  morning,  two  days  before  his 
death,  he  wrote,  '  I  have  had  another 
wearisome  night;  but  why  should  I 
complain  ?  l^e  Saviour  spent  many  a 
sleepless  night  for  me;  but  if  I  go  to 
where  He  now  is,  there  will  be  no  night, 
but  an  eternal  happy  day.  May  the  com- 
fort of  this  hope  be  mine  I  Grace  will 
in  this  case  be  followed  with  glory.' 
Again,  *I  feel  as. if  the  fear  of  death 
were  done  away.  Oh  to  be  able  to  say, 
*'  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live ! " 
May  Paul's  feeling  be  mine,  '^  To  me  to 
die  is  gain."  Oh  to  be  pardoned,  and 
reneweid,  and  sanctified,  and  saved  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  my  God!'  *  I  wish  for  no 
Saviour  but  Jesus :  may  He  be  all  my 
salvation,  as  He  is  all  my  desire;  may 
it  be  my  privilege  to  die  dinging  to 
his  cross.'  On  the  evening  bdFore 
his  death  he  wrote,  *0h  that  I  were 
away!  It  is  just  a  question  of  time. 
Would  that  the  God  of  grace,  of  mercy 
and  salvation,  would  free  me  from  the 
trouble  I  am  giving  you  all,  by  taking 
me  away  to  himself  and  to  glory  I  Oh ! 
may  He  forgive  my  impatience,  when 
I  cry  under  the  pressure  of  this  sore 
trouble,  ^*  Gome,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly!"' 


REMUNERATION  OF  PREACHERS. 

TO  TBB  EOITOB  OV  THE  tmiTBD  rilBSBTTERIAN  MAOAZIKS. 


Sir, — As,  at  this  year's  meeting  of 
Synod,  the  Complaint  Committee  wul  be 
called  upon  to  report  on  the  subject  of 
the  remuneration  of  preachers,  perhaps 
you  will  permit  the  publication,  in  next 


month's  Magazine,  of  a  few  remarks 
bearing  on  that  subject,  by  one  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
preacher. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  affirm  that 
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our  preachen  are  badly  off.  I  do  not 
think  thej  are.  Their  position  is  yastly 
Baperior  to  that  of  poor  English  curates, 
and  ill-used  preachers  of  the  Established 
Church,  ana  in  some  respects  better 
than  that  of  their  brethren  of  the  Free 
Church. 

But  J  ask,  considering  the  present 
state  of  society  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
chuTxih,  are  they  as  well  off  as  they 
should  and  might  be?  I  think  not. 
Just  consider  that,  now-a-days,  a  young 
man  with  a  uniyersity  education,  if  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  may  easily  save  £50 
or  £60  a  year.  I  myself  have  saved 
upwards  of  £100  a  year  as  a  teacher. 
And  it  appears  to  me  reasonable  that  a 
preacher  should  receive  as  much  for  his 
▼oik  as  a  teacher.  Yet  the  former, 
however  economical,  has  enough  to  do 
to  make  the  two  ends  meet. 

Besides,  a  young  man,  while  single, 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a  Uttle  money  against  a  day  of  expense. 
When  called  to  a  church,  a  preacher  has 
a  house  to  furnish  and  a  library  to  pro- 
vide ;  and  it  generally  happens  that  his 
means  are  very  inadequate  for  these 
purposes. 

Certainly  no  one  ought  to  become  a 
mioister  of  the  gospel  with  the  view  of 
making  money.  I  believe  very  few  do. 
It  cannot  be  done,  at  least,  in  our 
church.  But  surely  a  proper  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  preachers,  whereby 
they  may  be  able  to  begin  life  comfort- 
ably. And  this  is  all  the  more  necessary, 
that  the  number  of  our  able  preachers  in 
a  measure  depends  on  their  receiving  a 
I'emuneration  equivalent  to  those  attrac- 
tive salaries  which  can  now  be  had  so 
easily  in  the  other  walks  of  life. 

Supposing,  then,  it  were  granted  that 
there  exists  a  necessity  to  increase  the 
salary  presently  received  by  our  preachers, 
it  might  be  asked,  how  is  this  to  be 
done?  Easily.  Do  away  with  the 
present  scale  of  fees  altogether,  and  give 
the  peacher  power  to  exact  1  per  cent, 
on  the  stipend — be  it  small  or  large-— of 
tlie  minister  for  whom  he  is  preacliing. 
In  this  way  a  fee  of  £1,  4s.  would  he 
exigible  on  a  stipend  of  £120 ;  and  a  fee 
of  £8  on  a  stipend  of  £800. 

Indeed  it  is  just  time  the  present  scale 
of  fees  by  which  preachers  are  remu- 
nerated were  done  away.  It  is  too  old 
a  thing  to  deserve  a  place  amongst  the 
improvements  and  reforms  of  the  present 


day ;  and  it  is  by  far  too  partial  to  be 
just. 

It  is  twenty  years  ago,  or  will  be  in 
May,  since  that  scale  of  fees  was  made 
up ;  and  until  now  it  has  undergone  no 
revision.  This  implies  that  though  the 
income  of  the  church  has  been  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  £10,000  a  year,  its 
preachers  have  derived  no  benefit  from 
its  prosperity  ;  that  though  the  amount 
of  stipends  has  been  increasing  at  an 
average  of  £3000  a  year,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  augment  the  remuneration 
of  those  who  are  as  worthy  of  an  ad- 
vanced saUry  as  its  ministers;  and 
that,  though  the  preacher^s  outlay  is  con- 
siderably more  yearly,  nothing  has  been 
mven  him  to  meet  this  increased  expen- 
diture. 

Surely  this  ought  not  to  be.  The  very 
fact  that  the  church  has  greatly  pros- 
pered financially  would  seem  to  warrant 
a  larger  salary  than  that  given  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  partiality  of  the  present  scale  of 
fees  is  so  glaring,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  draw  attention  to  it.  Ori- 
ginally no  such  charge  could  be  brought 
against  it,  for  the  highest  stipend  in  the 
church  twenty  years  ago  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  than  £350  or  £400,  the 
sum  with  which  the  scale  ends. 

But  now,  when  city  congregations  pay 
over  £500,  £C00,  and  £«00  to  their  re- 
spective ministers,  the  charge  is  quite 
just.  It  could  never  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  devisers  of  the  present 
scheme  of  remuneration  to  tax  a  £350 
stipend  and  an  £800  one  with  the  same 
sum,  otherwise  they  could  scarcely  have 
thought  of  a  graduated  scale  of  fees  at 
all.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  have  been 
their  intention  to  charge  the  larger 
stipends  in  an  increasing  ratio,  for  how 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  sudden 
rise  from  two  guineas'  on  a  £300  stipend 
to  three  guineas  on  a  £350  one  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  inten- 
tion, it  is  a  very  hard  thing  that  a  con- 
gregation with  a  membership  of  100  or 
150  should  be  charged  one  guinea  or 
£1,  5b.  for  supply,  while  a  congregation 
with  a  niembeiBhip  of  800  or  1000  should 
only  be  charged  three  guineas. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  an  injustice 
to  the  smaller  congregations,  ana  very 
materially  affects  the  income  of  the 
preacher. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 
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MfAim  of  Mm  ^ahlinttioni* 


Sermons  and  Letters.    By  the  late  Rev. 

David   Smith,  D.D.,  Biggar.    With  a 

Memoir    of   the  Author  by  the  Bev. 

David  Cairns,  Stitchel. 
Edinburgh :  Wm.  Oliphant  and  Co.    1869. 

This  is  a  singularly  interesting  and  ad- 
mirable Tolume.  Dr.  Smith  was  *  a  man 
greatly  beloved'  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
for  his  genial  kindness  and  distinguished 
worth.  Since  his  departure,  a  general 
wish  has  been  expressed  by  them  that  a 
selection  of  his  sermons  and  letters  should 
be  published,  as  a  remembrance  of  his 
valued  ministry.  They  will  be  much  grati- 
fied in  the  fulfilment  of  their  desire,  and 
we  are  persuaded  the  Christian  public 
generally  will  share  in  their  satisfaction. 
The  volume  throughout  is  worth v  of  the 
man  whose  name  and  usefulness  it  is  de- 
signed to  prolong.  The  memoir  prefixed 
is  like  the  writer,  and  the  subject  of  it, 
modest,  affectionate,  and  eminently  judi- 
cious. It  bears  no  trace  of  parade  or 
glorification,  but  is  a  simple,  manly,  truth- 
ful record  of  the  loving  life  and  devoted 
ministry  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  life  here  delineated  was  re- 
markable, not  so  much  for  striking  events 
as  for  its  godly  sincerity,  its  practical  ear- 
nestness, and  its  devoted  Christian  activity ; 
and  the  brief  memoir  of  it  furnished  is  in 
fine  harmony  with  these  great  qualities. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  October  1792, 
near  Blairgowrie,  in  Perthshire,  but  re- 
moved when  fifteen  years  of  age  to  prose- 
cute mercantile  business  with  an  uncle  in 
London.  He  carried  with  him,  it  would 
seem,  early  religious  principle,  and  soon 
took  a  prominent  part  in  young  men's 
Christian  associations  for  the  promotion 
of  missions,  and  other  benevolent  objects. 
A  speech  he  made  at  a  public  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  celebrated  philan- 
thropist, Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  crossed 
the  platform  to  inquire  who  he  was,  and 
on  being  informed,  remarked,  'That  is  a 
young  man  of  great  promise.'  His  pro- 
spects as  a  merchant  in  London  were  ex- 
cellent, both  through  his  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness and  his  connection  with  his  relatives; 
but  he  had  not  been  long  there  when  an 
ardent  wish  of  his  boyhood  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  Christian  ministry  revived,  and, 
with  the  full  consent  of  his  friends,  he  en- 
tered on  a  course  of  study  to  prepare  for 
the  sacred  office.  When  he  had  completed 
the  usual  terms  of  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  Divinity  Hall,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  the  spring  of  1822.  Soon  after, 


he  received  a  call  from  the  United  Seces- 
sion Congregation  of  Biggar — then  vacant 
by  the  translation  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr. 
Brown  to  Edinburgh — ^and  he  was  ordained 
there  in  August  1823. 

His  settlement  in  this  place  was  an  emi- 
nently happy  one,  and  the  long  course  of 
his  ministry  among  an  intelligent  and  at- 
tached people  was  attended  with  great 
success.  He  gained  for  himself  a  reputa- 
tion for  earnest  and  consistent  piety,  and 
for  distinguished  fidelity  and  ability  as  a 
minister.  He  was  especially  blessed  in 
calling  forth  and  sustaining  a  missionary 
spirit  in  the  congregation ;  and  the  Biggar 
anniversary  for  pleading  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, of  which  he  was  the  originator  and 
life,  became  an  institution  of  fame  and 
power  in  the  church.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1866,  Dr.  Smith's  strength 
began  to  give  way.  His  congregation  had 
just  completed  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
elegant  place  of  worship,  and  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  opening  services ;  but  not  long 
after,  symptoms  of  failing  health  appeared, 
which  caused  anxiety  to  his  friends.  Ar- 
rangements were  being  made  at  the  time 
to  secure  a  colleague  for  him  in  the  minis- 
try, and  he  had  thus  opportunity  during  the 
summer  months  of  enjoying  rest,  as  well 
as  trying  the  effect  of  change  of  air  for 
recruiting  his  strength.  But  all  means 
proved  unavailing,  and  he  came  home  at 
length  to  die.  He  departed  this  life  in 
peace  and  hope  in  December  1867,  and 
was  buried  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

The  letters  here  published  were  written 
by  Dr.  Smith  chiefly  to  persons  in  affliction, 
and  are  beautiful  specimens  of  Christian 
consolation.  They  are  loving  utterances 
of  a  kindly,  sympathising  heart,  and  the 
words  of  truth  and  grace  they  ofifer  fall  on 
the  sorrowful  soul  like  a  gentle  oil.  The 
sermons  given  are  eleven  in  number,  and 
are  models  of  pulpit  preaching.  They  are 
remarkable  for  vigorous  thought,  felicitous 
illustration,  devotional  feeling,  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  They  are  highly  evangeli- 
cal in  their  strain,  viewing  the  whole  field 
of  truth  and  duty  in  the  light  of  the  cross, 
and  a  warm  heart  beats  in  them  all  of  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent effort  made  by  the  preacher  after  em- 
bellishments of  style,  but  there  is  a  native 
gracefulness  in  the  thoughts  that  seeks  ap- 
propriate expression  in  chasteness  and  ele- 
gance of  diction  ;  and  many  passages  rise 
into  true  eloquence.  Dr.  Smith  was  famed 
for  happy  divisions  of  a  subject,  as  well  as 
for  lucid  arrangement  and  pointed  state- 
ment of  truth.     He  often  showed  a  fine 
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play  of  fancy  in  hU  disconniefl,  tbedding  a 
genial  glow  around  a  gospel  theme,  and  im- 
jwrting  a  charm  of  freshness  and  vivacitj 
to  it.    But  perhaps  his  great  strength  lay 
in  luminous  thought,  expressed  in  terse 
and  pithy  language,  and  enforced  on  the 
heart  with  winning  persuasiveness.     All 
these  high  qualities  of  power  in  preaching 
are  conspicuous  in  the  sermons  contained 
in  this  Tolume.    We  have  been  especial! j 
strnck  with  the  surpassing  felicity  and 
merits  of  those  entitled,  *  Religion  the  One 
Thing  Needful,'  *  Christians  the  Light  of 
the  World,'  *  The  Present  State  of  Man 
Transitorj,'    *No   Temple    in    Heaven.' 
These  are  discourses  of  varied  character 
and  power,  but  they  are,  all  of  them,  of  a 
very  high  order  of  excellence.     We  are 
told  in  the  preface  that  the  first  of  these 
was  often  preached,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
at  this:  it  is  a  discourse  of  pre-eminent 
power    of    reasoning  and  appeal.     The 
second    is    in    the  preacher's  best  vein, 
marked  bj  felicitous  division  of  topic,  by 
breadth  of  view  of  truth,  and  by  bringing 
the  word  home  to  conscience.    The  third, 
originally  delivered  as  the  last  in  the  con- 
gregation's old  place  of  worship  (and  just 
after  tiding^  had  reached  Dr.  Smith  of  the 
death  of  a  promising  son  in  Africa),  is  full 
of  tender  pathos  in  regarding  man's  fleet- 
ing life  on  earth,  and  is  instinct  also  with 
grateful  hopes  of  rest  and  abiding  for  the 
righteous  in  the  better  land.    The  last  ser- 
mon in  the  volume,  entitled  *No  Temple 
in  Heaven/  is  a  beautiful  composition  on 
a  lofty  and  endearing  theme:  it  seizes 
with  exquisite  skill  the  leading  ideas  con- 
veyed in  the  words,  and  makes  them  bear 
on  the  illustration  of  the  perfection  and 
glory  of  the  heavenly  state.    We  had  in- 
tended to  give  some  extracts  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  high  estimate  we  have  expressed 
of  these  admirable  discourses,  but  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  fulfil  this  purpose.  We 
have  great  confidence,  however,  in  com- 
mending the  volume  to  the  acceptance  and 
possession  of  our  readers.    We  reckon  it 
an  honour  to  our  denomination  to  have 
bad  so  beautiful  an  example  of  Christian 
goodness  and  ministerial  gifts  belonging  to 
it.  We  earnestly  hope  our  younger  pastors 
and  preachers  will  make   themselves  ac- 
quainted with  these  models  of  pulpit  dis- 
course, and  take  lessons  from  them,  with 
a  ?iew  of  rising  to  their  standard  in  the 
lominous,  earnest,  affectionate,  and  prac- 
tical exhibition  of  gospel  truth. 


COXICSKTART  ON    THE    NeW  TbSTAMENT. 

By  James  Morrison,  D.D. 
London :  HamUton,  Adama,  &  Co.    18G8. 

Wb  shall  certainly  not  be  suspected  of 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  commentary 


on  the  New  Testament  by  Dr.  James 
Morrison.  The  history  of  his  connection 
with  and  disconnection  from  our  church 
must  prevent  any  idea  of  that  sort.  All 
the  more  weight,  therefore,  we  believe, 
will  be  readily  given  to  our  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  this  work  from  his  pen. 
We  have,  in  fact,  seldom  dipped  into  any 
exegetical  performance  with  more  pleasure. 
Our  admiration  has  been  excited  by  the 
displays  of  learning,  acnteness,  and  lively 
imagination,  combined  with  devoutness, 
which  mark  every  page.  His  doctrinal 
views,  of  course,  come  out  occasionally, 
but  not  so  much  in  the  gospels  as  they 
may  be  expected  to  do  in  the  epistles. 
Only  six  monthly  parts  of  the  commentary 
have  yet  appearea,  reaching  down  to  the 
20th  chapter  of  Matthew ;— enough,  how- 
ever, to  give  us  a  perfectly  just  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  work,  and  warranting 
us  to  recommend  it  very  strongly  for  the 
qualities  we  have  specified.  It  will  form, 
when  completed,  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  student's  exegetical  apparatus ;  and 
it  is  really  a  pleasant  book  to  read,  which 
can  be  said,  we  believe,  of  few  commen- 
taries. Its  sprightliness  and  vigour  carry 
one  agreeably  forward  from  chapter  to 
chapter.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  independent  and  original 
thinker,  and  that  under  his  guidance  we 
are  really  adding  to  the  stock  of  our 
knowledge  in  things  of  the  Spirit. 

E.  P.  B.      No.  4.      £t ANGELICAL  ChDRCH 

Union.  The  Atonement;  or,  The  At- 
tributes of  Ood  harmonised  in  Re- 
demption. By  the  Bev.  A.  L.  Simpson, 
Derby. 

London :  W.  J.  Johnson. 

This  excellent  sermon  is  published  by  the 
Evangelical  Church  Union  as  one  of  their 
tracts.  The  association  of  this  name  em- 
braces Nonconformists  as  well  as  evan- 
gelicals of  the  Church  of  England.  Its 
immediate  object  is  to  obtain  a  revision  of 
the  prayer-book,  so  as  to  eliminate  from 
it  everything  of  a  Popish  complexion,  and 
thus  to  remove  obstacles  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  co-operation  between  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  evangelical  Nonconformists,  Presby- 
terians, and  others.  Hence  Noncon- 
formists are  asked  to  assist  in  the  move- 
ment ;  and  not  a  few,  including  some  of 
the  leading  men  among  them,  are  members 
of  the  union.  The  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  Dr.  Pry,  a  retired  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  devotes  him- 
self to  many  good  works,  is  the  animating 
soul  of  the  society ;  the  leading  laymen  in 
it  are  Lords  Ebnry  and  Chichester.  Our 
accomplished  brother  at  Derby,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, was  honoured  with  a  request  to  al- 
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low  this  sermon  to  be  printed  in  the  series 
issned  by  the  society ; — not  as  haying  any 
direct  bearing  npon  its  main  object,  but 
because  it  was  thought  calculated  to  meet 
certain  loose  views  with  regard  to  the 
atonement.  We  are  glad  that  he  complied 
with  the  request,  for  this  among  other 
reasons,  that  the  publication  is  fitted  to  make 
known  to  influential  people  in  England 
what  are  the  principles  of  our  body,  and 
what  kind  of  preaching  may  be  heard  from 
our  ministerH.  We  admit  that  the  charac- 
ter of  this  discourse,  considered  as  an  in- 
tellectual performance,  and  in  point  of 
taste  and  beauty,  is  far  above  the  average 
of  what  is  commonly  heard  in  any  de- 
nomination. With  this  general  affirma- 
tion we  mnst  content  ourselves.  Our 
space  does  not  admit  of  an  analysis  of 
the  discourse,  or  of  proof,  by  quotations, 
of  the  soundness  of  our  estimate.  The 
text  is,  *  Qod  is  love'  (1  John  iv.  16).  The 
following  is  the  method :  1.  In  the  nature 
of  God  we  have  love  in  its  essence ;  2. 
In  the  works  of  Qod  we  have  love  in  its 
outgoings';  3.  In  the  redemption  of  Qod 
we  have  love  in  its  triumph;  4.  In  the 
precepts  or  commandments  of  Qod  we 
nave  love  in  its  necessary  conditions  and 
limitations ;  and  5.  In  the  presence  of  God 
we  have  love  in  its  perfect  fruition.  This 
plan,  so  distinguished  by  its  simplicity  and 
unity,  is  throughout  filled  up  with  rare 
judgment  and  fine  poetic  taste. 

LSCTURKS  ON  THm  FiBST  AND  SkCOND 

Kpiatlbb  of  Pbtbb.  By  John  Lillib, 
D.D.  £din.,  late  Pastor  of  the  O.S. 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Kingston,  New 
York;  author  of  'Lectures  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,'  etc.  With 
an  Introduction  byPBiLipScHAFF,D.D. 
8vo,  pp.  548. 

New  York :  C.  Scribner  and  Co.    1869. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  this  new  and 
valuable  work,  by  an  author  who  is,  no 
doubt,  already  favourably  known  to  many 
of  them  by  his  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  and  in  whom  we  may 
all  very  naturally  feel  an  interest  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  born,  and  reared, 
and  mainly  educated  amongst  us.  Dr. 
John  Lillie  was  a  native  of  Kelso,  and  in 
early  life  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  Bev. 
Robert  Hall,  A.M.  When  he  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  he  proved  him- 
self an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and 
carried  off  the  gold  medal  given  by  the 
Writers  to  the  Signet  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Latinists — an  honour  which 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  bov  from  a 
country  school.  In  due  course  he  gradu- 
ated in  arts,  with  the  highest  honours,  and 
in  1855  obtained  from  his  alma  mater  the 


honorary  degree  of  D.D.  He  died,  much 
lamented,  in  1867.  We  have  no  doubt 
Dr.  Schaff  was  quite  justified  in  sayin^r, 
*  Dr.  L.  was  one  of  the  best  classical  and 
biblical  scholan  of  this  country'  (America). 
About  fourteen  years  ago  he  executed  for 
the  American  Bible  Union  a  translation 
of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles 
of  John  and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
That  version,  especially  the  critical  notes 
appended  to  it,  showed  no  ordinary  exe- 
getical  qualifications. 

The  work  before  us,  as  to  its  form,  con- 
sists of  lecturtBj — not  sermont  from  long 
texts,  such  as  have  become  so  common, 
but  genuine  old-fashioned  Scotch  lectnrte^, 
in  which  the  several  clauses  are  expounded, 
and  the  import,  doctrinal  or  practical,  ex- 
hibited in  connection.    Dr.  Schafif  is  not 
singular  in  admiring  and  commending  this 
mode  of  homiletic  address.     *  We  urge 
not,'  says  he^  *  so  much  the  consideration 
that  the  general  adoption  of  this  practice 
would  gaUier  interested  hearera  around  the 
pulpit,  as  the  consideration  that  it  would 
minister  truly  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people  of  God ;  and,  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
would  be  followed  by  a  signal  revival  of 
the  languishing  graces  and  energies  of  the 
church.  This  is  not  the  place  to  expatiate 
on  its  advantages,  yet  we  cannot  dismiss 
the  subject  without  suggesting  that  the 
regular  exposition  of  a  book  in  the  Bible, 
such  as  we  find  in  these  lectures,  would 
insure  due  attention  to  important  doctrines 
which  otherwise  are  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
and  the  consideration  of  relative  duties 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  introduced 
into  the  pulpit  without  suspicion  of  some 
personal  or  party  aim.* 

We  roust  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  giving  a  specimen  of  the  lectures. 
When  commenting  on  1  Pet.  iii.  6,  where 
Sarah,  who  obeyed  Abraham  and  called 
him  lord,  is  referred  to  as  an  example  to 
Christian  wives.  Dr.  Lillie  says :  '  One 
occasion  on  which  she  called  him  so  is  re- 
corded in  Genesis  (xviii.  12),  and  may  be 
here  alluded  to ;  but  only  as  revealing,  in 
that  one  expression,  the  habitual  tone  and 
tenor  of  her  wedded  life.  Whatever  might 
be,  in  other  relations,  the  imperfections 
of  her  character,  in  her  loving  loyalty  and 
modest  submission  to  her  husband  she  was 
no  unsuitable  pattern  for  all  her  children, 
both  those  after  the  flesh  and  those  after 
the  spirit.  To  the  latter  class  belonged 
most  of  those  to  whom  Peter  was  writing; 
and  the  phraseology  he  employs  in  this 
instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  was  doubt- 
less intended  to  certify  his  hearty  acquies- 
cence, as  the  apostle  of  the  circnmcision, 
in  the  full  adoption  of  the  Gentile  believers 
into  all  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  the 
household  of  faith.    What  he  says  is  not 
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eztetly  "  Whose  daughters  yi  art  aa  long  as 
ye  do  weH"  bnt  rather  this :  **  of  whom 
ye  are  become  ckUdrtn,  while  doing  wd('* 
Gentiles  bjr  nature  though  yon  ar&— ob- 
Kore  and  baae  as  may  have  been  your 
lineage — yon  can  now,  aa  the  friends  and 
followen  of  Him  whose  day  Sarah  as  well 
as  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  afar  off,  right- 
fally  claim  spiritual  kindred  with  the  old 
Hebrew  princess ;  and  in  proof  of  this  v  oar 
filial  relation — not  as  the  condition  of  it — 
yon  perpetuate  her  moral  likeness,  and 
reproduce,  in  your  lives,  whatever  was 
graceful  and  excellent  in  hers,  and  is  no 
less  suitable  to  your  own  profession  and 

Iirospects;  ^  doing  well"  in  every  relation  of 
ife,  and  especially  by  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  of  the  married  life, 
and  *'  w4jearing  with  any  terror"  or  "  not 
fearing  any  terror"  whether  from  your 
heathen  husbands  or  heathen  neighbours, 
or  any  other  quarter.  While  the  apostle 
would  fain  have  the  women  of  the  church 
to  be  womanly,  he  had  no  wish  to  see 
them  effeminate,— starting  at  vain  alarms, 
iadulging  in  hysterical  excitements,  or 
efen  dismayed  in  the  presence  of  such 
real  dangers  as  might  meet  them  in  the 
course  of  well-doing,  and  seek  to  scare 
them  out  of  it.  *'  Tm  meek  and  quiet  spirif* 
that  is  so  dear  to  God  is  by  no  means 
the  feeble,  the  listless,  or  the  cowardly 
one.  Nor  is  it  any  natural,  but  a  gracious 
temper,  springing  from  the  peace  of  re- 
conciliation, and  from  **  Ac^m  ta  Crod,"  and 
for  that  reason  longing  to  please  and 
glorify  Him  in  the  cheerful  performance 
and  calm  endurance  of  his  will.  The 
effect  of  divine  grace  in  the  soul  of  man 
or  woman  is  not  at  all  to  abate  the  force 
or  repress  the  activity  of  any  of  its  powers, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  strengthen,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  hallows,  them  all,  and 
direct  tbem  within  the  appropriate  sphere 
of  each  individual  to  the  best  results. 

'And  in  spite  of  all  the  dismal  talk 
about  woman's  rights,  by  which  not  only 
Scripture  teaching  and  example  have  been 
set  at  nauffht,  but  the  common  sense  and 
feeling  and  patience  of  society  have  been 
outraged  of  late  years,  it  remains  as  cer- 
tain as  before,  that  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  woman — her  sphere  of  duty,  of  safety, 
of  honour,  and  blessing  for  oerself  and 
othen— is  in  regard  to  her  own  husband, 
not  one  of  rivalry  or  resistance,  but  of 
willing,  loving  sul>ordination,' 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  work  is 
thoroughly  Calvinistic.  About  one- third 
of  it  is  devoted  to  Second  Peter,  which  the 
aothor  holds  to  be  quite  canonical.  There 
is  a  new  translation  of  both  Epistles,  dif- 
fering but  slightly  from  the  authorised 
vanion,  and  a  useful  index  to  the  whole 
has  been  appended.    Externally  the  book 


is  very  respectable,  though  it  has  a  de- 
cidedlv  American  aspect.  We  hope,  and 
indeed  expect,  that  it  will  find  a  consider- 
able circulation  among  ourselves.  It  has 
our  honest  and  warm  commendation. 

HOMILBTICS    AND   PASTORAL    ThEOLOOT. 

By  William  G.  T.  Shbdd,  D.D.,  Bald- 
win Professor  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 

£dinbiirgb :  W.  Oliptaant  A  Ca    1869. 

This  is  altogether  an  admirable  book. 
Dr.  SheddVis  already  a  well-known  name ; 
and  this  work,  we  are  convinced,  will 
sustain  and  extend  his  reputation.  While 
retaining  all  of  the  scholastic  that  is  really 
valuable,  there  is  a  freshness,  a  modem- 
ness,  if  we  may  so  speak,  about  the  whole 
production,  which  cannot  fail  to  commend 
It  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  the  taste  of  the 
times.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
book  is  an  enlightened  Christian  common 
sense ;  and  every  theory  that  is  here  sug- 
gested, and  evety  direction  that  is  given, 
has  been  brought  to  this  touch-stono 
before  being  put  into  its  place. 

The  work  consists  of  two  distinct  parts, 
— the  first  and  larger  portion  treating  of 
Homihticsj  and  the  second  or  supplemen- 
tary portion  treating  of  Pastoral  Theology. 
The  matter  of  the  volume,  as  we  learn 
from  the  author's  preface,  was  originally 

gut  together  in  the  form  of  lectures;  it 
as  been  all  re-arranged,  however,  and 
now  appears  as  a  compact,  and  orderly, 
and  well-digested  treatise. 

The  portion  of  the  work  that  is  devoted 
to  Homiletics  we  look  upon  as  peculiarly 
valuable.  It  is  a  complete  handbook  on 
the  subject, — a  thing  verv  much  wanted 
in  our  theological  halls,  l^he  first  chapter 
forms  a  noble  introduction;  it  treats  of 
the  'Relation  of  Sacred  Eloquence  to 
Biblical  Exegesis.'  As  the  man  of  science 
is  an  interpreter  of  nature,  so  the  preacher 
ought  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the  word. 
When  exegesis  is  thus  made  the  founda- 
tion of  sacred  eloquence,  it  gives  it  the  two 
(qualities  by  which  it  ought  ever  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  without  which  it  can  have 
no  power, — originality  and  authority.  *  Th  e 
Christian  pulpit  in  this  age  is  in  danger 
of  losing  its  originality^  because  it  is 
tempted  to  leave  the  written  revelation, 
and  betake  itself  to  lower  and  uninspired 
sources  of  thoughL  Listen  to  those  who 
neglect  the  constituent  and  organific  ideas 
of  Christianity,— the  doctrines  of  sin  and 
guilt,  of  grace  and  redemption, — and  who 
find  their  themes  in  that  range  of  truths 
which  every  student  sees  scattered  over 
the  pages  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Seneca,  and  tell  us  if  they  are 
original  and  stirring  homiletes.  The 
doctrines  of  natural  religion  are  differen- 
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tiated  from  those  of  revealed,  bj  the  ftict 
that  they  will  not  bear  everlasting  repeti- 
tion, and  constant  expansion  and  illastra- 
tion.  Ton  cannot  preach  year  after  year 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  soal  and  the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  preserve  the  theme 
ever  fresh  and  new.  There  is  a  limit  in 
this  direction  that  cannot  be  passed  with 
safety.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  dis- 
tinctively Christian  truths.  Even  the  dark, 
solemn  theme  of  human  corruption,  ex- 
pounded by  one  who  has  been  instructed 
out  of  the  written  revelation,  and  the 
thronging,  bursting  consciousness  of  his 
own  soul, —  eveu  this  sorrowful  and 
abstractly  repellent  theme,  when  enun- 
ciated in  a  genuinely  biblical  manner, 
fascinates  the  natural  man  himself  like 
the  serpent's  eye.  Such  a  preacher  is 
always  felt  to  be  original.  Men  never 
charge  him  with  tameness  and  feebleness. 
And  still  more  is  this  true  of  that  other 
and  antithetic  doctrine  of  the  divine  mercy 
in  the  blood  of  the  God-Man.  This 
string  may  be  struck  with  the  plectrum 
year  after  year,  century  after  century,  and 
its  vibration  is  ever  resonant  and  thnlling, 
yet  sweet  and  ^olian. 

*And  certainly  the  age  requires  in  its 
religious  heralds  and  teachers  that  other 
characteristic  of  authority.  If  a  man  speak 
at  all,  he  must  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God  ; 
he  must  speak  oracularly  and  positively. 
For  the  intellectual  world  is  now  an  arena 
of  contending  ideas  and  systems.  Think 
you  that  all  the  dogmatism  of  the  time  is 
within  the  precincts  of  theology  and  the 
church  ?  Think  you  that  scepticism  stands 
meek  and  hesitating,  like  the  ass  which 
Sterne  describes,  which  seemed  to  invite 
abuse,  and  to  say  to  every  passer-by, 
"  Don^t  kick  me,  but  if  you  will,  you  may?" 
No ;  all  ideas,  the  false  as  well  as  the  true, 
all  systems,  the  heretical  as  well  as  the 
orthodox,  are  positive  and  assertory.  It 
is  no  time,  therefore,  for  Christianity, — 
the  only  system  that  has  a  right  to  say  to 
the  world,  "Thou  shalt,"  and  "Thou 
shalt  not," — the  only  system  that  has  a 
right  to  utter  its  high  and  authoritative, 
"  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned," — it  is 
no  time  for  that  absolute  and  ultimate 
religion,  in  and  .by  which  this  miserable 
and  ruined  race  must  live  or  bear  no  life, 
to  be  deprecatory,  and  "  borrow  leave  to 
be." ' 

This  introductory  chapter  is  followed  by 
another,  forming  what  we  might  call  a 
.  vindication  of  Homiletics,  giving,  in  other 
words,  several  weighty  reasons  why  this 
field  should  be  specially  cultivated.  Then 
follow  chapters  on  the  *  Fundamental 
Properties  of  Strle,'  *  General  Maxims 
.  for  Sermonizing,    *  Special  Maxims  for 


SermoniElnp.'  *The  Different  Species  of 
Sermons,'  *  Nature  and  Choice  of  a  Text,* 
*The   Plan    of   a    Sermon,*    'Extempo- 
raneous Preachin^r/  'The  Matter,  Manner, 
and    Spirit    of    Preaching,'    'Reciprocal 
Relations  of  Preacher  and  Hearer,'  'Li- 
turgical   Cultivation    of    the    Preacher.' 
The  three  properties  of  style  insisted  on 
are  p/ainness,  forctj  and  beauty.    Take  the 
following    sentences   on   plainness,   as    a 
specimen  of  our  author's  handling  of  the 
subject :  '  There  is  no  characteristic  more 
important  to  the  preacher  than  this,  and 
none  which  ought  to  be  more  earnestly 
coveted  by  him.    Sermons  should  be  plain. 
The  thoughts  which  the  religious  teacher 
presents  to  the  common  mind  shonld  go 
straight   to  the  understanding.      Every- 
thing that  covers  up  and  envelopes  the 
truth  should  be  stripped  off  from  it,  so 
that  the  bare  reality  may  be  seen.    There 
is  prodigious  power  in  this  plainness  of 
presentation.    It  is  the  power  of  actual 
contact.    A  plain  writer  or  speaker  makes 
the  truth  and  the  mind  impinge  upon  each 
other.    When  the  style  is  plain,  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  experiences  the  sensation 
of  being  touched;  and  this  sensation  is 
always  impressive,  for  a  man  starts  when 
he  is   touched.'     And   the  following  on 
beavty:  '  It  is  plain  that  just  in  proportion 
as  the  sermon  rounds  into  unity,  does  it 
swell  into  beauty.    It  pleases   the  taste 
and  the  sense  for  the  beautiful,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  unifying  and  simplify- 
ing process  goes  on.    The  eye,  at  first, 
sees  no  form  or  comeliness  in  the  multi- 
tude of  materials,  because  they  are  a  mere 
multitude,  because  they  are  arranged  upon 
no  method,  and  moulded  by  no  principle 
of  unity.    But  gradually  the  logic  of  the 
preacher's  mind  penetrates  and  pervades 
the  mass  of  particulars ;  the  homogeneous 
elements  are  assimilated,  and  the  hetero- 
geneous are  sloughed  ofi*;  the  vital  cur- 
rents of  a  system  and  a  method  begin  to 
play  through  the  parts,  and  the  work  now 
takes  on  a  rounded   unity  and  a  chaste 
simplicity.    And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
beauty  begins  to  appear.    Tlie  sermon  is 
seen  to  be  a  beautiful  product,  because 
it  is  one  and  simple  in  its  structure  and 
impression.' 

The  'maxims  for  sermonizing,'  both 
general  and  special,  are  very  simple,  bat 
very  judicious,  and  are  fitted,  along  with 
all  the  other  chapters  of  the  book,  which 
want  of  space  forbids  us  to  notice  more  at 
length,  to  be  of  great  practical  use  to  the 
student  and  the  minister.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  work,  indeed,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
stimulating  and  an  encouraging  influence, 
as  well  upon  the  young  preacher  who  is 
entering  upon  his  work,  as  upon  the 
preacher   who    has    been   labouring  for 
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Tears.  To  both  alike  we  heartily  com- 
mend iL 

The  supplementary  part  of  the  work — 
on  •  Pastoral  Theolosry/ — contains  many 
useful  hints  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticalar  department  of  the  minister's  work, 
and  forms  a  Yalnable  addition  to  the 
'  Homiletics.' 

It  is  only  dne  to  the  pnblishers  to  stiy 
that  the  np-getting  of  the  Tolnme  is  every- 
thing that  coold  be  desired. 

Thb  Atohsment.  By  the  Her.  Archi- 
bald A.  HOIM2E,  D.D.  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam H.  GooLD,  D.D. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sona, 

Thb  doctrine  of  the  atonement  occupies  a 
prominent  place  not  only  in  systematic 
theology,  but  also  in  practical  religion. 
There  are  few  subjects  that  have  given 
rise  to  keener  controversy,  or  about  which 
jrreater  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed. 
Jt  is  a  subject  in  which  both  the  divine 
character  and  the  highest  interests  of  man 
are  deeply  involved,  and  therefore  one  that 
ought  to  be  approached  with  reverence 
and  treated  with  caution.  This,  however, 
has  not  always  been  attended  to  by  con- 
trorersialists.  Many,  in  their  zeal  and 
anxiety  to  maintain  what  they  imagined 
to  be  the  honour  of  God  and  the  rights  of 
man,  hare  not  hesitated  to  make  state- 
ments that  border  on  the  most  revolting 
blasphemy.  Of  this  sad  blot,  by  which 
too  many  of  our  liberal  and  'advanced 
thinkers'  disfigure  their  writings,  there  is 
no  trace  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
well-known  names  of  the  author  and  the 
editor  are  in  themselves  a  sufBeient  gua- 
rantee for  this,  as  well  as  for  its  general 
excellence  and  value.  Dr.  Hodge  treats 
his  subject  with  the  reverence  and  caution 
which  a  subject  so  momentous  as  the  death 
of  God's  own  Son  to  obtain  the  salvation 
of  sinners  demands.  We  have  no  reckless 
aprwri  position,  no  intuitive  fancies,  none 
of  the  arbitrary  demands  of  a  'Christian 
consciousness,'  or  daring  assertions  setting 
limits  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  Him  who 
is  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  and  who 
doeth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  will.  The  principle  of  Dr.  Hodge  is, 
Prove  all  things.  He  does  not  concern 
himself  about  what  God  would  not  say  and 
do,  but  makes  patient  inquiry  as  to  what 
God  has  actually  said  and  done.  Our 
author  views  his  subject  under  two  general 
beads — the  nature  of  the  atonement,  and 
its  design  or  application.  With  the  first 
of  these  topics  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  occupied.  Here  he  puts  forth 
his  strength ;  and  it  is  right  that  he 
should  do  so,  for  this  is  unquestion- 
ably the  field  on  which  the  battle  must 
be  fought.    The  opinions  held  about  the 


application  of  the  atonement  must  be  very 
much  influenced  by  the  views  taken  of 
its  nature.  On  this  point  Dr.  Hodge  thus 
expresses  himself,  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks to  the  second  part  of  his  work :  '  I 
claim  to  have  established  on  its  own  inde- 
pendent evidence  the  great  question  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  atonement,  which 
is  the  real  interest  for  the  sake  of  which 
this  book  is  written.  There,  and  not  under 
the  present  head,  lie  the  principles  which 
are  the  true  cause  of  debate  between  us 
and  our  present  opponents.'  Dr.  Hodge 
maintains  what  is  usually  designated  the 
'orthodox  view  of  the  atonement;'  and 
there  is  no  poetical  haze  or  philosophical 
mist  about  the  statement  of  views.  '  As  to 
its  nature,'  says  he,  *(1.)  Christ  assumed 
the  law  place  of  his  people.  He  owed  no 
personal  obedience,  and  He  had  sovereign 
right  over  his  own  life,  to  dispose  of  it  as 
He  willed.  Prompted  by  the  infinite  love 
common  to  the  Father  and  himself.  He 
voluntarily  assumed  all  our  legal  responsi- 
bilities. (2.)  He  obeyed  and  suffered  as 
our  Substitute.  His  sufferings  were  vica- 
rious. By  his  obedience  and  suffering  He 
discharged  all  our  obligations  to  the  divine 
law,  both  in  its  federal  and  penal  relations. 
His  sufferings  cancelled  the  claims  of  penal 
justice,  and  his  obedience  merited  the  re- 
wards of  the  original  covenant  of  life. 
(3.)  While  there  was,  of  course,  no  transfer 
of  moral  character,  He  assumed  the  guilt 
(just  obligation  to  punishment)  of  our  sins. 
All  their  shame  and  pollution  remain  ours, 
while  all  their  guilt  (penal  obligation)  was 
willingly  assumed  by  and  imputed  to  Him, 
t.e.  charged  to  his  account.  (4.)  He  did 
not  render  a  pecuniary  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  did  not  suffer  the  same  degree 
nor  duration,  nor  in  all  respects  the  same 
kind,  of  sufferings  which  the  law  would 
have  inflicted  on  the  sinner  in  person. 
But  He  did  suffer  the  very  penalty  of  the 
law — that  is,  sin  was  punished  in  Him  in 
strict  rigour  of  justice.  His  sufferings 
were  no  substitute  for  a  penalty ;  but  those 
very  penal  evils  which  rigorous  justice 
demanded  of  his  exalted  person,  when  He 
stood  in  our  place,  as  a  full  equivalent  for 
all  that  was  demanded  of  us.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  divine  for  a  human  victim 
necessarily  involved  a  change  in  the 
quality,  though  none  whatever  in  the  legal 
relations,  of  the  suffering.  (5.)  He  did  not 
of  course  soffer  in  his  divine  nature.  But 
because  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  per- 
son, his  finite  sufferings  constitute  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  satisfaction  sufficient  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  all  men.'  The  doc- 
trine thus  plainly  and  fully  stated  is  sup- 
ported by  an  amount  of  Scripture  evidence 
so  great  that  it  should  settle  the  question 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  acknowledge  the 
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Scriptnres  to  be  the  infallible  word  of  God. 
In  addition  to  a  formidable  array  of  Scrip- 
tare  principles  and  statements  in  proof 
of  his  yiew  of  the  atonement,  Dr.  Hodge 
appeals  to  the  historical  fact  that  this  has 
been  the  faith   of   the  entire  Christian 
church  in  all  ages.    It  is  certainly  a  very 
striking  circomstance,  that  in  the  creeds 
and  confessions  of  the  Tarions  branches  of 
the    Christian  charch  this  view  of  the 
atonement  is  laid  down.    These  creeds  and 
confessions  embody  the  opinions  of  the 
most  learned  and  pioas  theologians,  and  it 
wonld  be  strange  indeed  if  so  many  minds 
capable  of  judging  could  be  mistaken.     In 
establishing  his  own  views  of  the  atone- 
ment, our  author  notices  and  replies  to  the 
objections  brought  against  them.    He  also 
meets  and  successfully  refutes  the  opinion 
of  such  writers  as  Bushnel  and  Young,  and 
in. this  way  brings  his  arguments  to  bear 
on  the  newest  light    of   modem  times. 
Towards  those  from  whom  he  differs  be  is 
always  perfectly  courteous,  but  he  does 
not  always  resist  the  temptation  to  apply 
the  rtductio  ad  absurdum^  which  he    re- 
peatedly does  with  powerful  effect.    This 
book  is  not  light  reading.    It  is  pure,  hard 
logic ;  a  piece  of  solid  mason- work,  with 
Terr  little  ornamental  carving.    It  requires 
to  be  not  merely  read,  but  studied,  and 
will  well  reward  the  labour.     Let  oar 
students  of  theology  master  its  contents, 
and  they  will  be  in  little  danger  of  being 
led  away  by  the  dreamy  speculations  on 
this  all-important  subject,  in  which  some 
popular  writers  indulge. 

Saorbd  Ltsios  :  Hymns,  Original  and 
Translated,  from  the  German,  with  Ver- 
siona  of  Psalms.  By  Johk  Guthrib, 
M.A.,  Glasgow. 

London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.    1869. 

Thb  ambition  of  the  author  of  this  collec- 
tion of  new  hymns,  is,  that  a  few  of  the 
pieces  may  be  found  worthy  of  frequent 
use  m  family  and  congrtgationaL  devotion. 
We  cannot  promise  him  more  ;  but  we  do 
think  that  he  is  entitled  to  expect  no  less. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  unmanageabU 
rhyme  which  he  has  given  to  several  of 
the  original,  and  to  many  of  the  translated 
lyrics,  they  would  have  been  worthy  of  a 
high  place  in  sanctuary  worship.  The 
*  Jadgment'  is  a  very  noble  hymn,  coached 
in  choicest  and  most  melodious  words. 
'Parental  Consolation*  and  'Christian 
Best'  are  of  a  high  order ;  but,  in  truth, 
it  would  need  a  long  critique  to  discrimi- 
nate between  several  exquisite  efi^usions 
.  (full  both  of  poetry  and  of  devotion)  and 
their  neighbours,  thivt  are  of  all  orders  of 
merit  in  the  descending  scale.  The  author 
has  a  fine  genius,  but  a  perverse  choice  of 
rhymes  has  sadly  marred  its  development. 


JEssne  Oolbtborpb;  or.  The  Story  of 
a  Daughter*!  Devotion.  And  other 
Tales. 

Edinlnirgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Go. 

The  arrangement  of  this  book  is  carious. 
Jessie  Oglethorpe,  the  principal  story,  is 
divided  into  six  parts,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  short  articles  and 
stories.  The  principal  story,  from  the 
fertile  pen  of  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  is  well 
told,  and  abonnds  with  useful  lessons. 
The  graphic  power  of  the  writer  carries 
the  reader  over  the  intervening  articles, 
eager  to  trace  the  development  of  the  story, 
and  impatient  of  interruption.  Jessie's 
father,  having  charge  of  a  lighthouse  on 
the  north  coast  of  Devon,  was  wounded 
one  stormy  evening  by  a  wrecker,  and  left 
for  dead.  His  daughters  observed  from 
their  cottage  that  the  lights  were  not 
bnrning,  and  went  in  search  of  their 
father,  whom  they  found  wounded  and 
unconscious.  Jessie,  by  the  aid  of  her 
younger  sister,  with  great  difficalty  carried 
him  into  the  lighthouse,  where,  aner  some 
time,  he  revived.  She  also  succeeded  in 
litfhting  the  lamps  in  time  to  save  a  vessel 
which  was  jast  approaching  the  rocks. 
The  other  longer  stories  of  the  book  are 
— '  Wise  Sayings,  and  Stories  to  explain 
them,' '  Stories  of  Insect  Life,'  and  *  True 
Memoirs  of  our  Dear  Pets.'  The  book 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  the  young 
as  both  instructive  and  attractive. 


The  Dawk  of  Light:  A  Story  of  the 
Zenana  Mission.  By  Mart  E.  Lbslib, 
Calcutta.    With  an  Introdaction  by  the 

Bev.  £.  Storrow. 

London :  J.  Snow  A  Co. 

Thb  writer  of  this  charming  volume  is  & 
voluntary  labourer  in  female  mission  work 
in  the  district  around  Calcutta.  Bo- 
shonto  is  the  heroine  of  the  story ;  and  in 
her  various  positions  of  wife,  widow,  and 
mother,  a  great  amount  of  information  is 
given  regarding  the  character,  habits,  and 
wants  of  Hindoo  ladies.  Nothing  could 
be  more  affecting  than  the  descripdoa 
which  is  given  of  the  terrible  grief  of  the 
widow  when  she  became  childless ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  ac(fuainted 
with  the  gospel,  and  drank  in  its^nch  con- 
solations, aamirably  illustrates  the  pro- 
gress of  the  female  mission  in  leavening 
Hindoo  families  with  Christian  truth. 

A  Book  for  Gotbrnbsbbs.    By  One  of 

Them. 
Edinburgh :  Wm.  OUphAst  and  Co. 

The  title  of  tliis  volume  has  no  'voluntary 

humility :'  it  boldly  announces  what  it  is, 

and  can  do  ;  and,  after  reading  it,  we  find 

that  there  is  no  presumption  in  the  tone 

of  ito  self-lntrodaction.    It  really  is  sn 
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admirable  *book  for  gorernesses/  and 
fcirM  advice,  enconragement,  and  caution, 
drawn  both  from  practice  and  from  theory. 


A  Christian  familj  wonld  delight  to  have 
the  person  who  had  been  moulded  by  it, 
educating  the  juvenile  members. 


SnhlligjDtt.— ^fltoii  ^ttabtjtjriira  <f  jmrtj. 


PRBSBTTSBIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen, — This  presbytery  met  on  30th 
March,  and  heard  and  sustained  all  the 
trials  of  Mr.  Matthew  Galbraith,  under 
call  to  Charlotte  Street,  Aberdeen,  and 
appointed  his  ordination  to  take  place  on 
13th  April. — Met  again  on  13ch  April  for 
the  ordination,  when  Mr.  Wilson  preached, 
Mr.   Bell  ordained    and    addressed    the 
minister,  and  Mr.  Rutherford  addressed 
the  people.    Mr.  Oalbraith  was  introduced 
to  his  session  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  took  his 
seat  aa  a  member  of  court.  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Galbraith  were  appointed  to  represent 
the  presbytery  on  the  Committee  of  Bills  and 
Overtnrea.  Mr.  Dickie  was  appointed  to  get 
printed  an  abstract  of  the  statistical  report,, 
for  circulation  amon^r  the  congregations  of 
the  presbytery.  Mr.  Beatt  presented  report 
on    the    superintendence    of    University 
stodents,  attending  at  Aberdeen  during 
the  past  session.  The  report  was  received, 
the  superintendent  thanked,  and  the  report 
appointed   to  be  sent  to  the  Theological 
Committee.    The  clerk  reported  that  he 
bad  received  a  communication,  dated  1  Lth 
March,  from  the  session*  elerk,  George  Street 
session,  intimating  that  the  congregation 
having  unanimously  resolved  to  procure  a 
colleague  to  their  aged  pastor,  he  was  in- 
structed to  write  and  say  that  the  pulpit 
was  now  open  for  candidates,  and  that  they 
desired  the  Committee  of  Distribution  to 
appoint  them  preachers  for  next  quarter, 
as  a  vacancy,  and  reqvesting  him  to  send 
this  notice  to  the  Committee  of  Distribu- 
tion.   The  elerk  stated  that  as  the  com- 
mittee met  to  arrange  for  next  quarterns 
appointments  before  the  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery, he  had  sent  on  the  notice  to  the 
clerk  of  distribution.    In  absence  of  Mr. 
Stirling,   or  any  written  communication 
from  him,  the  elder  from  George  Street 
being  applied  to,  certified  that  the  congre- 
gation were  quite  unanimous  in  this  desire, 
and  that  Mr.  Stiriing  acquiesced  in  the 
proposal.    A  petition  for  a  moderation  to 
George  Street  was  then  taken  np,  and 
after  remarks  on  the  hasty,  and  (according 
to  the  view  of  several  members  of  court) 
unconstitutional  procedure,  it  was  nnani- 
moQsIy  agreed  to  grant  the  moderation, 
to  be  held  on  Monday,  26th  April, — Mr. 
Beatt    to    preside.     Next    meeting    of 
presbytery  to  be  on  Tuesday  after  first 
Sabbath  of  June.    The  students  to  be  ex- 


amined on  Monday  after  the  last  Sabbath 
in  May. 

Arbroath.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Brechin  on  the  6th  April — the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Orr,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk  and 
Robert  Lumgair,  Esq.,  were  appointed  to 
act  as  members  of  the  Committee  of  Bills 
and  Overtures  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of 
Synod.  Read  papers  from  the  Home 
Committee  in  connection  with  arrange- 
ments proposed  for  augmentation  of  stipend 
in  the  case  of  supplemented  congregations 
for  the  current  year,  and  agreed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposals  made.  Took  up 
the  memorial  from  the  session  of  Mill 
Street,  Montrose,  anent  the  discontinuance 
of  Fast-day  services,  when,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  appeared  that  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  the  presbytery  was 
adverse  to  any  change  on  the  present 
practice ;  and  eventual^  the  memorial  was 
withdrawn.  The  attention  of  the  presby- 
tery being  called  to  the  Sunday  Trading 
Bill  of  Mr.  Hughes,  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  agreed  to  petition  against 
said  bill.  A  digest  of  the  statistics  of 
the  congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery  for  the  past  year  was  laid  on 
the  table,  from  which  the  following  in- 
formation was  obtained.  There  are  in  the 
14  congregations  of  the  presbytery,  108 
elders,  3703  church  members,  and  4503 
of  average  attendance.  The  number  bap- 
tized was  246,  of  whom  3  were  adults. 
The  total  income  for  ordinary  purposes 
was  £3157,  Is.  0|d. ;  and  for  missionary 
and  benevolent  purposes,  £663,  6s.  lid. 
The  Sabbath  schools  are  20,  teachers  201, 
and  attendance  1603  ;  besides  30  Bible  or 
advanced  classes,  attended  by  661  young 
persons.  There  are  also  14  libraries,  with 
4100  volumes;  and  15  prayer-meetings, 
with  an  attendance  of  487. — Next  meeting 
of  presbytery  takes  place  on  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Sabbath  of  June,  at  Arbroath. 

Berwick. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
SOih  of  March— the  Rev.  A.  B.  Robertson, 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  roll  was  adjusted 
for  the  Synod,  and  the  Revs.  D.  Donald- 
son, and  G.  H.  Dick,  with  Mr.  Robert 
Carmichael,  were  appofnted  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures. 
Messrs.  John  M'Gregor  and  Joseph  P. 
Strother  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
Norham  with  petition  for  the  moderation 
of  a  call.    The  moderation  was  granted — 
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tbe  Rev.  John  Stark  to  preach  and  preside 
on  the  13th  of  April.  The  following  minis- 
ters were  appointed  as  additional  supply 
for  the  pnlpit  of  the  Rev.  H.  Glover,  he 
heing  still  unwell:  the  Rev.  John  Stark, 
James  M'Leish,  William  Porteons,  William 
Ross,  David  Young,  and  William  Limont. 
The  Rev.  James  MXeish  was  appointed 
moderator  for  the  next  six  months,  and 
took  the  chair.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Robert- 
son, convener,  gave  in  the  annual  report 
on  statistics,  and  laid  the  abstract  on  the 
table,  and  the  committee  were  thanked  for 
their  diligence.  Mr.  John  Tonng,  con- 
vener, read  the  report  of  the  presbyterial 
Committee  on  Stipend  Augmentation,  stat- 
ing that  they  had  visited  all  the  supple- 
mented congregations  of  the  presbytery 
since  last  meeting,  and  proposing  arrange- 
ments regarding  their  supplements.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  forward  this  report 
to  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  to  assist 
them  in  their  arrangements  with  congre- 
gations. The  report  contained  valuable 
suggestions  regarding  some  congregations, 
and  indicated  satisfactory  progress  in 
others.  There  is  now  no  congregation 
below  the  minimum  stipend  of  £150.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Ogilvie,  request- 
ing the  names  of  persons  eligible  for  oc- 
casional pulpit  supply,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  forward  the  only  name  within  the 
bounds.  Next  meeting  was  fixed  for  the 
27th  of  April. 

Carlisle. — This  presbytery  met  at  Car- 
lisle on  30th  March — the  Rev.  John  Tan- 
nahill,  moderator.  The  convener  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  reported  that  re- 
turns had  been  received  from  all  the  con- 
gregations in  the  presbytery.  The  Rev. 
Peter  Carruthers  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Miller  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
presbytery  in  the  Committee  of  Bills  and 
Overtures  at  the  meeting  of  Synod.  The 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held 
at  Carlisle  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  June,  at 
ten  o'clock. 

Cupar.  —  This  presbytery  met  in  the 
class-room  of  Bonnygate  Church,  Cupar, 
on  Wednesday  the  14th  April — Mr.  Wysc, 
moderator  pro  tern.  Mr.  Edwards,  student 
of  divinity,  wns  examined,  and  his  dili- 
gence approved  of.  The  Statistical  Com- 
mittee gave  in  their  report,  which  was 
received,  and  thanks  given  to  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Scott,  of  St.  Andrews,  re- 
ported his  procedure  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  students  attending  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  during  the  past  session, 
which  was  received,  and  thanks  given  to 
Mr.  Seo:t.  Mr.  Rankine  and  Mr.  John 
C.  Watson  (elder)  were  appointed  to  re- 
present the  presbytery  in  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  Mr. 
Robert  Anderson  gave  notice  that  at  next 


meeting  he  would  movo  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions on  the  Duke  of  ArgylVs  Bill  on 
National  Education.    The  resolutions  ex- 
press approval  of  the  bill  so  far,  but  re- 
quire certain  alterations  in  it.    The  resolu- 
tions are  the  following: — 1.  That  in  a 
national  system  of  education,  of  which 
the  parochial  school  system  is  the  basis, 
it  is  essential  that  all  parochial  schools 
be,  on  the  passing  of  this  Act,  constituted 
national  schools,  and  be   placed   under 
popular  control.     2.  That,   to  maintain 
the  national  character  of  the  system,  it  is 
essential  that  no   assistance  from  local 
assessments  or  parliamentary  grants  be 
given  to  any  schools   nnder  denomina- 
tional or  exclusive  management.    3.  That 
the  funds  at  present  contributed  by  the 
heritors  for  the  support  of  the  parochial 
schools,  beii^g  national  funds,  snould  be 
made  available  for  the  support  of  the 
national  schools.     4.  That,  to  secnre  the 
confidence  of  the  community  generally  in 
the  Central  Board,  the  ratepayers  should 
be  more  fully  represented,  and  its  meet- 
ings should  be  open  to  tbe  public.    5.  That 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
should  cease  to  have  any  connection  with 
educational  matters  in  Scotland,  and  that 
provision  for  the  inspection  of  schools  and 
for  the  disposal  of  parliamentary  grants 
be  made  by  the  Central  Board.     It  was 
agreed  to  meet  in  the  same  place  on  Tues- 
day the  27th  April,  for  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  and  any  other  business. 

Edirdmrgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  April— the  Rev.  George  Barlas,  mode- 
rator. The  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  January  last,  on  the  status  of 
ministers  who  have  retired,  having  been 
submitted,  it  was  moved  that  the  overture 
be  sent  up  to  the  Synod  in  the  following 
form: — 'That  whereas  the  law  of  the 
church  regarding  the  status  of  ministers 
who  have  resigned  the  work  of  the  pastor- 
ate is  difl'erently  construed,  and  whereas  a 
right  to  sit  in  the  church  courts  has  been 
conceded  to  some  who  have  been  relieved 
of  all  charge  and  responsibility  as  miii- 
isters,  while  others  lose  their  right  to  sit 
and  vote :  It  is  hereby  overtared  that  tbe 
Synod,  with  the  view  of  defining  more 
exactly  the  law  of  the  church  on  this 
subject,  and  correcting  irregularities, 
should  make  the  following  addition  to 
the  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure,  under 
chap.  i.  sec.  iii.  rule  6: — "Ministers 
who,  being  incapacitated  by  old  age,  in- 
firmity, or  sickness,  are  obliged  to  give  up, 
in  whole  or  in  part^  the  discharge  of  their 
pastoral  duties,  shall,  notwithstanding,  re- 
tain their  seats  and  votes  in  the  church 
courts,  unless  they  expressly  desire  to  be 
relieved  of  these ;  but  ministers  who,  for 
other   reasons,  resign    the  work  of  the 
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pufonte,  shall  cease  to  be  members  of 
sessions,  presbyteries,  or  Synod."'  Dr. 
Johnston  seconded  the  motion;  and  an 
amendment  was  proposed  bj  Mr.  Gemmell, 
and  seconded,  that  the  orertare  be  not 
transmitted.  The  motion  was  carried, 
Mr.  Gemmell,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  others, 
dissenting. — ^The  presbytery  met  again  on 
the  20th.  An  extract  minute  of  the  Fres- 
bjteiT  of  Glasgow  was  read  relative  to  the 
translation  of  the  Rev.  W.  Mansie  to  the 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Slateford.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  presbytery  shonld  meet 
at  Slateford  on  Tuesday,  4th  May,  for  ordi- 
nary business,  and  for  the  induction  of  Mr. 
Mansie — Mr.  Forsyth  to  preach,  and  Mr. 
Sbennan  to  preside.  Keasons  of  dissent 
from  the  decision  of  the  presbytery  with 
regard  to  the  overture  anent  the  status  of 
ministers  resigning  their  charges  were 
read  from  Mr.  Thomson,  Slateford,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Butherford,  and  Mr.  Gremmel), 
respectively ;  and  Dr.  Peddie  and  Dr. 
Johnston  were  appointed  to  answer  the 
siune,  and  to  support  the  overture  at  the 
bar  of  the  Synod.  Mr.  A.  C.  Rutherford 
then  brought  forward  an  overture  of  his 
own  on  the  same  subject,  which  it  was 
Hgreed  to  transmit.  Mr.  Dawson  (elder) 
moved  the  transmission  of  the  following 
overture,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to 
the  Synod  : — ^That  the  mode  now  in  use 
for  raising  the  Synod's  Greneral  Fund,  by 
H  rate  laid  upon  each  congregation  ac- 
cording to  the  stipend  given,  is  contrary 
to  the  Voluntary  principles  held  by  this 
church ;  that  it  has  never  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  chorch  in  general,  nor  been 
responded  to  in  a  satisfaetory  manner; 
and  seeing  that  it  falls  most  unequally 
upon  the  members  in  the  different  congre- 
eations  aceording  to  their  number,  the 
presbytery  overture  the  Synod  to  change 
the  mode  thereof,  and  acfopt  such  in  its 
room  as  may  seem  best  for  the  purpose, 
and  imposed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  chnrch.'  After  some 
conversation,  a  vote  was  taken,  when  it 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority  not  to 
transnoit  the  overture.  Mr.  J.  K.  Craw- 
ford (elder)  then  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  presbytery  the  subject  of 
the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  annuity 
tax;  and  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Thomson,  that,  ^  While  opposing  all  grants 
from  the  state  for  purely  religions  pur- 
poses, this  presbytery,  believing  that  the 
Q\U  of  Mr.  M'Laren  is  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, agree  to  petition  in  its  favour.' 
Mr.  Pentland,  Leith  (elder),  moved  the 
previous  question.  Mr.  Bailiie  (elder) 
seconded  the  amendment.  A  vote  being 
taken,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of 
20  to  12,  to  petition  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
The  presbytery  proceeded  to  hold  a  con- 


ference on  the  question  of  education. 
After  some  conversation,  a  committee 
wa^  appointed  to  bring  in  a  report. 

Falkirk, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  April — the  Rev.  Peter  Rutherford, 
moderator.  Mr.  M'Donald,  student,  de- 
livered a  discourse,  and  underwent  ex- 
aminations on  church  history  and  theology, 
which  were  sustained,  and  he  was  certified 
to  the  Divinity  Hall  as  a  fifth  year  student. 
The  clerk  intimated  what  steps  he  had 
taken  anent  the  call  from  Greyfriars, 
Glasgow,  to  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan. 
Extracts  of  minutes  in  the  case  were 
read ;  the  commissioners  were  present ; 
reasons  of  translation  froiA  Glasgow,  and 
answers  thereto  from  Linlithgow,  were 
read.  After  pleadings  in  the  cause  were 
held  to  be  concluded,  the  Rev.  James 
Buchanan  was  heard,  when  he  accepted 
the  call  from  Greyfriars,  and  the  presby- 
tery dissolved  the  connection  between 
him  and  the  congregation  of  Linlithgow, 
West,  and  transferred  him  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow.  The  Rev.  David  Con- 
ncl,  Bo'ness,  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
church  vacant,  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Ruther- 
ford was  appointed  moderator  of  session. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Anderson 
were  appointed  members  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  The 
clerk  intimated  that  since  last  meeting  he 
had  appointed  supply  for  Airth  for  six 
Sabbaths,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
the  Rev.  William  Leith.  As  Mr.  Leith 
was  now  greatly  better,  further  supply 
was  not  needed.  Next  meeting  at  the 
close  of  sederunt  of  Synod  on  Tuesday 
evening,  provided  there  is  business,  and 
next  ordinary  meeting  on  first  Tuesday  of 
June,  at  10  a.m. 

Giaagtnv. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
13th  April — ^Rev.  Mr.  Bannatyne,  modera- 
tor. Reasons  for  and  against  the  transla- 
tion of  Mr.  Munsie  from  Barrack  Street 
Church  to  Slateford  were  read;  after  which 
Mr.  Munsie  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 
call,  and  was  accordingly  loosed  from  his 
charge.  It  was  agreed  that  the  induction 
of  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  lately  of 
Linlithgow,  to  the  pastorate  of  Greyfriars 
conpnregation  should  take  place  on  the  29th 
April — Dr.  Boyd  to  preside,  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  preach,  on  the  occasion.  Dr.  Brown 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  visit  Craigs  and  Dun  tocher  congrega- 
tions, to  ascertain  whether,  and  on  what 
terms,  they  might  be  disposed  to  unite  as 
one  congregation.  The  committee,  after 
negotiating  with  thctn,  recommended  that 
union  should  be  formed  on  the  basis  that 
the  congregation  should  be  under  the 
united  ministry  of  Mr.  Stark,  who  should 
preach  on  alternate  Sabbaths  in  Craigs 
and  Dnntocher  churches,  and  that  the 
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present  elders  and  managers  of  the  two 
churches  should  be  elders  and  managers 
in  the  united  congregation.  The  report 
was  adopted;  and  I)r.  Brown  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  to  the  churches,  and 
declare  them  united,  under  the  name  of 
the  Craigs  and  Duntocher  congregation. 
Dr.  James  Taylor  submitted  the  following 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Presbytery  on 
the  Scutch  Education  Bill : — *  Your  com- 
mittee, after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Scottish  Parochial  Schools  Bill,  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  presbytery  those  provisions 
which,  though  important  in  themselves, 
are  yet  matters  merely  of  expediency,  but 
have  confined  their  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  or  involved  in  the  mea- 
sure in  their  bearing  on  the  position  which 
the  Synod  of  our  church  has  taken  up  on 
this  question.  The  committee  find  that 
the  constitution  of  the  new  national  schools 
which  are  to  be  established  wherever  ad- 
ditional school  accommodation  is  required, 
is  quite  unexceptionable.  The  election  of 
the  teachers,  the  choice  of  the  branches 
to  be  taught,  the  levying  of  the  school 
assessment,  and  all  the  general  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  management  of 
the  national  schools,  are  to  be  entrusted 
to  local  committees  chosen  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  in  burghs  by  the  town  councils. 
The  committee  regret  to  observe  that  no 
change  is  to  be  made  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  parochial  schools  are  to  be  managed 
and  regulated,  but  that  the  election  of  the 
teachers  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  section  of  the  heritors  and  of  the 
parish  minister;  and  that  existing  denomi- 
national schools  may  be  adopted  as  national 
schools,  and  yet  continue  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  present  trustees  and  pro- 
prietors. The  committee  regard  it  as  a 
serious  defect  in  the  bill  that  it  makes  no 
provisions  for  securing  the  education  of  the 
class  who  are  most  in  want  of  instruction, 
andare  yet  entirely  indifferentto  it.  Taking 
into  account  these  prominent  features  of 
the  bill,  your  committee  recommend  thai 
the  presbytery  should  express  its  satisfac- 
tion in  general  with  the  provisions  made 
for  the  erection  and  management  of  the 
new  national  schools  ;  its  regret  that  the 
parochial  schools  and  the  denominational 
schools  in  receipt  of  public  grants  are  not 
to  be  at  once  incorporated  with  the  na- 
tional system  ;  and  its  earnest  desire  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken — perhaps  on 
the  principle  of  the  Factory  Act — for  se- 
curing the  attendance  at  school  of  the 
children  belonging  to  the  ignorant,  care- 
less, and  degraded  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.' Dr.  James  Taylor  then  moved 
that  the  presbytery  adopt  the  report,  and 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  M*£wen.    Dr.  John 


Taylor,  seconded  by  Dr.  Brown,  proposed 
as  an  amendment:  'That  the  presbytery 
receive  the  report  of  the  committee,  an^ 
thank  them  for  their  diligence,  but  resolve 
as  follows:  That   the  presbytery,  while 
attaching  vast  importance  to  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  see 
that   object  realized,  and  while   holding 
that  the  office-bearers  and  members  of  the 
church   fully  retain  all    their  civil  and 
political  rights  and  privileges,  and  ought 
in  every  legitimate  way  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence for  securing  wise,  just,  and  bene- 
ficent legislation ;   yet,  considering  that 
the  presbytery  is  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation, existing  only  for  religious  purposes, 
and  therefore   cannot,  without   stepping 
out  of  its  proper  sphere,  engage  in  secular 
matters — in  fact,  cannot,  without  degrad- 
ing itself,   enter  into  negotiations  with 
civil  functionaries;   considering,  further, 
that  the  presbytery  consists  exclusively  of 
a  peculiar  class  of  men,  and  consequently 
cannot  engage  in  public  business  without 
being  chargeable  with  procedure  that  may 
be  regarded  as  sectional,  and  such  as  is 
vulgarly  designated  *'hole  and  comer;*' 
and    considering    that    any    importanoe 
which  may  attach  to  a  political  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  presbytery  must 
proceed  on  the  unwarrantable  assumption 
that  it  is  authorized  to  represent  in  such 
matters  the  members  of  the  church — an 
assumption  fitted  to  be  ofiensive  to  them 
as  seeming  to  imply  that  they  are  nor, 
equally  with  the  office-bearers,  entitled  and 
qualified  to   adopt  in   their  capacity  of 
citizens  such  methods  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  for  giving  expression  and  effect 
to  their  sentiments, — for  these  and  other 
reasons  the  presbytery  declines  further 
action  in  the  case.'    On  a  show  of  hands 
being  taken,  34  were  held  up  for  tbe 
motion,  and  5  for  the  amendment.    The 
former  was  accordingly  declared  carried; 
and  it  was  agreed  to  petition  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  bill  generallv.    Dr.  Brown 
gave  in  his  dissent.    Dr.  James  Taylor 
subsequently  gave  notice    that  at  next 
meeting  he  would  move  that  the  presby- 
tery petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren,  M.P., 
that  the  management   of  the  parochial 
schools  be  liberalized.    Mr.  M'Ewen  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sabbath 
Schools.     The  report  stated   that  there 
were  in  connection  with  the  presbytery  no 
fewer  than  192  Sabbath  schools,  and  2287 
teachers,  with  an  attendance  of  19,996 
scholars.    There  were  also  79  ministers' 
classes,  with  an  attendance  of  3401,  and 
53  advanced  classes  conducted  by  elders, 
with  an  attendance  of  1204.    The  report 
was    adopted.     Dr.  John   Taylor  gave 
notice  that  at  next   meeting  he  would 
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more  that  an  overture  be  transmitted  to 
the  approaching  Sjnod,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Prcaby  tery  of  Glasgow  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  presbyteries. 

ffamilton. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
36th  January  —  the  Rev.    Mr.   Dunlop, 
moderator.      Appeared   Messrs.    Thomas 
Granger  and  William  R.  Inglis,  students, 
and    delivered    each    discourses,    which 
were    respectively    sustained;    and  they 
were  also  examined  in  Greek  and  theo> 
logy,  with  which  the  presbytery  expressed 
their  satisfaction.     The  clerk  read   two 
communications  from  the  Synod's  Home 
Secretary,  regarding  the  augmentation  of 
certain  stipends  in  the  presbytery ;  and 
the  presbytery  handed  over  these  com- 
munications   to   the    convener    of   their 
Committee    on    Stipend    Augmentation, 
with   instrnctions  to  that  committee  to 
attend  to  the  same,  and  afterwards  com- 
municate with  the  Synod's  Home  Secre- 
tary.   Read  a  letter  from  the  convener  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  last  Synod  in 
regard  to  revising  the  list  of  occasional 
supply  of  preachers ;  and  the  clerk  was 
instructed   to  reply  to  the  same,  stating 
that  the  presbytery  were  not  aware  of  any 
such  probationers  within   their    bounds, 
except  those  who  were  already  on  the 
printed  list. — ^This  presbytery  met  again 
on  the  30th  March — Rev.  Mr.  Dunlop, 
moderator.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter,  con- 
vener of  the  presbytery's  Committee  on 
Augmentation    of   Stipends,  gave    in    a 
report  on   this  subject,  which  the  pres- 
bytery received,  and  instructed  the  clerk 
to  send   a  copy  thereof  to  the  Synod's 
Home  Secretary.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan- 
son,    convener    of    the    Committee    on 
Statistics,  reported  that  he  had  received 
statistics     from    thirteen    congregations, 
and  that  he  made  up  two  abstracts  of 
the  same,  one  copy  of  which  he  laid  on 
the  table,  and  the  other  he  had   trans- 
mitted  to  the  convener  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Statistics.    As  agreed  upon 
at  the  meeting  in  December,  the  subject 
of  Sabbath  schools  was  now  taken  up,  when 
it  was   found  that  all  the  congregations 
within  the  bounds  had  Sabbath  schools 
under  their  care.    The  presbytery  left  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
court,  to  follow  the  course  regarding  it 
which  they  in  their  wisdom  may  deem 
best.    The  clerk  stated  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Inglis  was  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be 
unable  to  preach,  and  that  he  had  re- 
quested him  to  apply  to  the  presbytery 
lor  the  usual  supply  in  such  circumstances. 
The  presbytery  deeply  sympathized  with 
their  afflicted  brother,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  to  his  pulpit :  First 
Sabbath  of  April,  Rev.  Mr.  M*Lay ;  third 
Sabbath,  Rev.  Mr. Bruce;  second  Sabbath 


of  May,  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter ;  and  third  Snb- 
bath  of  May,  Rev,  Mr.  Bonnar.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  hold  their  annual 
missionary  and  prayer  meeting  at  next 
meeting,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomson  to  give  an  address  on  missions, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M*Lay  and  Duncan- 
son  to  lead  their  devotions  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Kelso,— This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday, 
20th  April— Rev.  D.  E.  Millar,  moderator. 
A  homily  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Boswell 
Berry,  student  of  the  second  year,  which 
was  cordially  sustained,  as  were  also  his 
written  and  oral  examinations  in  Latin, 
,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  he  was  encouraged 
to  prosecute  his  studies  for  the  ministry. 
The  usual  exercises  were  prescribed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Kirkup,  student  of  the  first  year. 
The  Rev.  James  Rogers  and  Mr.  James 
Tatt  were  appointed  members  to  represent 
the  presbytery  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  of  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. The  scheme  of  supplement  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March  1870,  proposed  by 
the  Home  Committee  of  Synod,  to  the 
four  supplemented  congregations  within 
the  bounds,  according  to  which  the  sum  of 
£7,  lOs.  for  travelling  and  incidental  ex- 
penses is  added  to  the  minimum  stipend 
of  £150,  was  submitted.  It  was  found 
that  the  conditions  had  been  assented  to 
by  three  of  them,  and  that  to  the  fourth 
no  direct  appeal  had  as  yet  been  made. 
The  printed  digests  of  annual  statistics 
for  households  and  for  office-bearers  were 
distributed,  and,  being  in  the  hands  of 
members,  formed  the  subject  of  lengthened 
conversation.  The  extension  of  Sabbath- 
school  agency  to  country  districts  was 
urged  as  a  means  of  fostering  the  church, 
and  in  future  returns  ministers  were 
directed  to  note  the  number  of  their 
extra  services  in  evangelical  work  out  of 
the  pulpit.  Mr.  Renton  moved  that  the 
following  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons be  adopted :  '  That  it  is  a  matter  of 
universal  notoriety  in  Scotland,  that  the 
Edinburgh  annuity  tax  has  for  a  long 
course  of  years  very  greatly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  that  city,  has  brought  much  re- 
proach upon  religion,  and  especially  upon 
the  Established  Church,  and  has  wounded 
the  consciences  of  many  excellent  citizens, 
and  subjected  not  a  few  to  confiscation, 
and  several  to  imprisonment.  That  a  bill 
is  now  before  Parliament  which  is  stren- 
uously supported  by  the  magistrates, 
town  council,  and  community  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  abolish  the  annuity  tax  in  the 
parish  of  Canongate,  and  to  make  other 
provisions  respecting  the  stipend  of  tlic 
minister  in  that  parish,  and  of  the  min- 
isters in  the  city  parishes.  May  it  there- 
fore please  your  honourable  house,  in  the 
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interests  of  religious  libertj,  of  the  public 
peace,  and  of  the  credit  and  usefulness  of 
these  Established  ministers  who  are  sup- 
ported bj  the  obnoxious  tax,  to  pass  said 
bill  into  a  law.  And  your  petitioners  will 
e?er  pray/  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jarvie,  and  adopted,  and  transmitted 
to  Sir  William  Scott  for  presentation. 
The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  third 
Tuesday  in  June. 

Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  13th  April  —  Rev.  l5aTid  Ronald, 
moderator  pi-o  tern.  The  circular  of  the 
Home  Board  in  reference  to  the  aogmen- 
tation  of  stipend  in  the  supplemented 
congregations  wiihiu  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposals  submitted.  Mr.  Copland,  Ayr, 
convener  of  the  Statistical  Committee, 
gave  in  their  report.  The  report  having 
been  received,  it  was  agreed  that  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  give  it  further 
publicity,  as  it  had  been  drawn  up  with 
great  care  and  ability,  and  was  fitted  to 
be  highly  useful.  The  members  of  this 
committee  were  re-elected  for  the  current 
year— Mr.  Copland,  Ayr,  convener.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Philip  and  Balderstone,  with 
Mr.  David  Stevenson,  elder,  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Committee  of 
Bills  and  Overtures.  The  clerk  reported 
that,  as  instructed,  he  had  communicated 
to  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  the  decision 
come  to  at  the  last  meeting  of  presby- 
tery, complaining  of  the  irregularity  of 
inserting  the  article  in  the  February 
number,  entitled  *  Christmas  Eve  in  a 
Presbyterian  Church,'  and  requesting  the 
name  of  the  contributor.  He  then  read 
a  communication  from  the  editor,  refer- 
ring the  presbytery  for  his  answer  to  their 
decision  to  the  *  Editorial  Note,'  con- 
tained in  the  present  number  of  the 
Magazine.  The  presbytery  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  said  note  into  con- 
Eideration,  and  the  following  motions  were 
proposed  and  seconded : — 1.  First,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kirkwood,  that,  *  Forasmuch  as  the 
presbytery  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  explanations  given  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  they  resolve  to  take  no  further 
steps  in  this  case.'  2.  Secondly,  it  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Bruce,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Cairns,  *That  the  presbytery,  after 
further  consideration  of  the  case,  and 
fuller  knowledge  of  it,  withdraw  the  com- 
plaint against  the  editor  of  the  Magazine, 
and  the  request  presented  to  him.'  3. 
The  third  motion,  which  was  carried, 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  was  as 
follows:  *That  the  presbytery  having 
been  referred  to  the  editorial  note  in  the 


present  number  of  the  Magazine  in  answer 
to  the  decision  come  to  at  last  meeting, 
and  having  taken  the  said  note  into  con- 
sideration, agree  to  declare  : — (1.)  That 
the  ground  of  the  complaint  which  they 
have  recorded  is,  that  the  editor  inserted 
an  article  containing  accusations  against 
one  of  their  members,  before  the  presby- 
tery hud,  in  ordinary  course,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  their  stated  meeting, 
and  inviting  the  party  Implicated  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  facts  and  circam- 
stances  of  the  case — the  effect  of   this 
irregular  procedure  being  to  subject  the 
brother  accused   to  great  annoyance,  to 
prejudice  the  case,  and  to  place  all  the 
parties    concerned    in    a    false    position 
before  the  church.    They  have  further  to 
say,  that  in  recording  this  complaint  it 
was  quite  well  **  known  "  to  the  presbytery 
that  the  Magazine  was  not  under  their 
control;    but  they  certainly  could   **not 
have  known,"  or  have  supposed,  that  any 
periodical  would  take  upon  itself  *'the 
United  Presbyterian  name,"  and  profesj 
to  be  **  devoted  to  the  support  of  United 
Preshyterian  interests,"  without  consider- 
ing itself  bound  to  conform  to  the  lawf?, 
and  respect  the  constitution  of  our  church  ; 
and  they  will  feel  much  surprised  if  such 
arbitrary  procedure  on  the   part  of  the 
editor  of  this  periodical  is  "vindicated  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  chnrch,"  as  this  i!« 
a  matter  in  which  all  presbyteries  have  an 
equal  and  a  vital  interest.  '  (2.)  That  the 
presbytery  do  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
claim  any  '*  monopoly  of  remark :"  they  do 
not  claim  that  ''there  must  bo  no  com- 
ments, good  or  bad,  on  the  part  of  the 
press,  on  anything  that  takes  place,  how- 
ever publicly,  within  their  bounds,  until 
they  themselves  have  first  spoken  ;'*  or 
that  "  whatever  foolish  or  offensive  things 
may  have  been  said  or  done,  every  one 
must  observe  silence  on  the  subject  until 
the  presbytery  find  it  convenient  to  meet, 
and  perhaps  take  up  the  matter:"  they  do 
not  claim  to  inierfere  with  "  the  freedom 
of  the  press"  in  any  way  whatever;  bat 
they  do  claim,  in  the  interests  of  good 
order     and     honourable     dealing,     that 
brethren  of  the  same  body — having  the 
right  to  move  their  presbyteries,  if  of  the 
same  mind  with  themselves  as  to  the  need 
of  immediate  action,  to  send    a   "com- 
munication" or  "remonstrance"  to  this 
presbytery,  with  power  of  appeal  if  ne- 
cessary— should  avail   themselves  o(  the 
means  which  their  fommon  ecclesiastical 
constitution  thus  affords,  of  having  any 
supposed    irregularities    causing    offence 
corrected,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the 
"  public  "  with  their  complaints,  and  scat- 
tering, as  "  conductors  of  the  press,"  their 
charges  throughout  the  country.     They 
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ftI»o  object   to  these  brethren,  howerer  been  famished  by  himself)   hare  been 

wise  and  respectable,  assuming  to  them-  gailty  of  great  ecclesiastical  irregnlarity 

selves,  in  the  character  now  stated,  the  in    this   case;    but    belieiring    that    the 

judicial  functions  of  the  church,  prescrib-  interests  of  Trinity  Church,  Irvine,  have 

ing  to  this  presbytery,  when  they  should  been  vindicated  by  the  disproval  of  the 

meet,  apart  from  their  ordinary  times  of  charge  of  the  violation  of  church  law,  and 

meeting,  in  what  way  they  should  deal  that,  from  the  modified  tone  of  the  writer 

with  any  case  that  may  emerge,  so  as  to  referred  to  in    the  last  number  of  the 

give  to M«]n  "satisfaction,"  and  what  must  Magazine,  the  complaint  of  the  presby- 

be  done  to  carry  out  their  ideas  of  church  tery  has  had  the  desired  salutary  effect, 

procedure,  and  yet  all  the  while  claiming  it  is  hereby  agreed  not  to  proceed  further 

for  themselves  exemption  from  all  ecclesi-  in  the  matter.'    Four  voted  for  the  first 

astical  responsibility  and  control.      (3.)  motion,  five  for  the  second,  and  nineteen 

That  while  the  presbytery  might  perhaps  for  the  third.    Dr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Cairns 

have  agreed  with  the  editor  in  thinking  craved  leave  to  enter  their  dissent.    Next 

that,  as  regards  the  Newspaper  r^porte,  ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  second 

'<no  one  dreamed  of  anything  so  serious  Tuesday  of  June. 

being  needed  as  a  judicial  process  being  Lanark, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
entered  upon,"  the  case  became  wholly  6th  April— the  Rev.  David  Sidey,  modem- 
changed  when  a  one-sided  construction  tor  pro  <em.    Mr.  Feter  H.  Russel  delivered 
was  put  on  these  reports,  and  an  article  a  homily  on  2  Cor.  v.  21,  and  read  exercise 
wss  published,  founded  on  this  one-sided  and  additions  on  Oen.  xvi.  18,  14,  and 
construction,  filled  with   jsrave  insinua-  exegesis  on  the  thesis,  *  Is  it  the  duty  of 
tions  and  charges,  which,  if  true,  must,  in  the  state  to  propagate  religion?'    He  was 
the  eyes  of  this  presbytery,  have  subjected  likewise    examined    on    church    history, 
the  ofifender  to  severe  ecclesiastical  cen-  Hebrew,    Greek,    divinity,    and    on    his 
sore,  containing  among  other  things  the  motives  for  seeking  to  enter  the  ministerial 
following  assertions: — That  ** the  festival  office.    Mr,  Banks,  moderator,  being  now 
in  Trinity  Church  was  a  direct  and  obvious  present,  took  the  chair.    The  presbytery 
violation  of  a  law  unquestionably  binding  sustained  all  Mr.  Russel's  trials,  and  agreed 
on  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ;  that  to  licence  him  ;  whereupon  the  moderator, 
if  there  was  no  irregularity  in  the  Christ-  after  putting  the  questions  of  the  formula, 
mas  festiral  of  Trinity  Church,  congrega-  and   engaging   in    prayer,  licensed    and 
tions  may  observe  any  festival  to  which  authorised  him  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
tb^  take  a  fancy,  and  in  any  way  they  Christ,  and  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  proba- 
choose ;  that  they  may  use  a  liturgy  on  tioner  for  the  holy  ministry  in  the  United 
on  any  occasion,  and  any  liturgy  they  Presbyterian  Church.    Corrected  the  roll 
please ;     and    that    extravagances     and  of  presbytery  for  next  year.     Read  and 
absurdities  incapable  of  being  told  may  considered  communication  from  the  Home 
be  practised   in  the  name  of  religion."  Mission  Secretary,  anent  proposals  made 
Bvading    the    real    question    at    issue,  to  the  supplemented  congregations,  and 
namely,  as  to  the  constitutional  course  requesting  information  as  to  certain  other 
that  should  have  been  adopted  to  asccr-  congregations.     Appointed  the  Rev.  A. 
tain  through  the  presbytery  what  ground  Scott  and  Rev.  Alexander  Miles  to  re- 
there  was  for  bringing  in  the  face  of  the  present  the  presbytery  on  the  Committee 
church  and  the  world  these  and  such  like  of  Bills  and  Overtures.    The  clerk  laid 
injorious  imputations,  the  editor,  in  his  upon  the  table  the  statistical  returns  from 
^'Note,"  now  explains  that  the  object  of  all  the  congregations  of  the  presbytery, 
the  article  in  question  was  not  to  prompt  and  read  a  digest  of  the  information  which 
inquiry,  but  to  pronounce  ** condemnation,"  they  contained.    Received  the  report,  and 
the  truth  of  the  allegn tions  put  forth  in  the  thanked  the  clerk  for  his  diligence.    Mr. 
complexion  given  to  them  being  taken  for  Andrew  Scott  requested  that,  from  burgh 
granted.  **Tl]eground,"  says  he,  ^'on  which  and     postal     arrangements,    the    name 
we  rest  the  vindication  of  our  whole  pro-  *  Bonkle '    be    given    to  his    church  in- 
cednre  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  report  stead  of  *  Cumbusnethan,'  by  which  it  is 
in  the  Ardronan  Herald  had  been  cir-  at  present  known.    Granted  the  request, 
ciliated  everywhere,    and    that,  for   the  and    instructed   the   clerk    to  have   the 
vindication  of  our  character  as  a  Presby-  alteration  made  on  the  Synod*s  roll.    Ap- 
terian    church,    some    ^condemnation*   of  pointed  the  Rev.  John  Weir  moderator 
the  Christmas  festival  was  imperatively  for  the  next  twelve  months.    Next  meet- 
needed."    (4.)  That  the  presbytery,  pass-  ing  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
ing  over    the    uncalled-for    insinuations  first  Sabbath  of  June,  at  the  usual  hour, 
contained  in  the  "  Note,"  still  maintain  Closed  with  the  benediction, 
that  the  editor  and  the  writer  of   the  NewcastU, — This   presbytery   met   on 
srtide  complained  of  (whose  name  has  April  6th — the  Rev.  T.  Dods,  moderator 
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pro  tern.   It  was  reported,  that  though  the 
Rev.  A.  Stewart  had  been  unable,  through 
indisposition,  to  proceed  to  Blackhill  at 
the  time  appointed,  the  charge  had  snbse- 
qaently  been  declared  racant.   It  was  also 
intimated  that  nearly  £30  had  been  raised 
for  the  Rey.  W.  Lander;  and  the  presby- 
tery expressed  their  hope  that  this  sum 
might  be  increased.    The  Rev.  J.  Mathie- 
Bon  reported  that,  on   the   16th  of  last 
month,  the  congregation  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring  had  given  a  harmonioascall  to  Mr. 
James  F.  Henderson,  preacher.    The  call 
was  sustained,  and  the  usual  exercises  pre- 
scribed.   It  having  been  reported  that  the 
congregation  of  Bellingham  were  abont  to 
present  a  testimonial  to  their  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  Young,  on  his  having  attained 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  ministry  in  that 
congregation,  4t  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  presbytery^  while  recording  their 
cordial  approval  of  this  testimonial,  pre- 
sent their  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Young;  and  also  express  their  high  esti- 
mate of  his  ability,  faithfulness,  consis- 
tency, and  zeal  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
their  grateful  sense  of  his  full  and  fearless 
exposition  and  advocacy,  and  uniform  and 
conscientious  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
and  polity  of  our  church ;  their  earnest 
appreciation  of  his  regular  attendance  on 
the  meetings   of  presbytery,  and  of  his 
active  and  enlightened  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court ;  their  thankfal  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services,  both  in  former 
and  present  times,  in  promoting  the  exten- 
sion of  our  church  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  their  sincere  prayer  for  his  continued 
usefulness  in  the  sphere  which  he  has  so 
long  and  honourably  and  successfully  oc- 
cupied.   The  discussion  on  the  overture 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Young  on  the  findings  of 
the  Union  Committee  on  the  ninth  head 
of  programme  was  resumed,  when  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  Presbytery 
of   Newcastle    respectfully   petition    the 
Synod  not,  in  present  circumstances,  to 
entertain  any  proposal  which  contemplated 
the  disintegration  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.     It  was  also  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle 
respectfully  petition  the  Synod  not,  in  pre- 
Hcnt  circumstances,  to  entertain  any  pro- 
posal which  would  disturb  the  negotiations 
of  the  Union  Committee,    It  was  still  fur- 
ther moved  and  seconded  that  the  Presby- 
tery of  Newcastle  respectfully  petition  the 
Synod  not  to  take  any  steps  that  would 
disturb  the  unity  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.    On  a  vote  being  taken, 
the  second  motion  was  preferred.    Against 
this  decision,  the  Revs.  J.Young,  J.  Parker, 
W.Prisken,  and  Mr.  T.  Young  entered  their 
dissent.  The  Revs.  K.  Brown  and  R.  Leitch 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery 


before  the  Synod.  The  Revs.  J.  Young,  J. 
M'Neill,  J.  MathiesoD,  and  Mr  J.  M'Ken- 
drick  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  nnd  Overtures. 
Mr.  T.Young  proposed  that  this  presbytery 
overture  the  Supreme  Court,  that  where 
sessions  cannot  get  a  ruling  elder  of  their 
own  number  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
presbytery  and  Synod,  they  be  empowered 
and  recommended  to  appoint  an  elder  be- 
longing to  another  congregation,  who  will 
engage  to  attend ;  but,  on  the  presbytery 
declining  to  overture  the  Synod  in  the 
terms  proposed,  Mr.  Young  requested  that 
the  overture  be  transmitted  in  his  own 
name;  which  it  was  agreed  to  do.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  in 
favour  of  the  Burials  Regulation  Bill. 

Orkney, — This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall, on  Tuesday  6ch  April — ^Mr.  Rogerson, 
moderator.    After  Mr.  Donald  Simpson, 
student  in  divinity,  had  delivered  a  dis- 
course, and    undergone  J  examination    in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  theology,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Webster,  convener  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sabbath  Schools,  read  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  had  been  prepared:— 
*  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Sabbath  school  does  not  occupy  the  high 
position  among  the  agencies  of  the  church 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.     It  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  overlooked,  or 
regarded  as  being  of  comparatively  little 
importance.     Ministers  and  elders  have 
not  sufficiently  recognised  its  claims  upon 
them,  nor  consider  the  vast  amount  of 
good  that  might  be  accomplished  by  wisely 
organized  efforts  to  secure  its  efficiency. 
Hence  the  difficulty  in  many  congrega- 
tions of  finding  teachers.     Those  whom 
we  might  expect  to  be  foremost  in  this 
good  work,  are  not  engaged  in  it;  and 
many  who  are  actually  engaged  are  young, 
inexperienced   persons,   too  often  unim- 
pressed with  its  solemn  importance  and 
responsibility.    Something  has  been  done 
of  late  to  remedy  these  and  other  evils, 
but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done ;  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  were  the  church  fully 
alive  to  her  duty  in  this  matter,  the  Sab- 
bath school  might  be  made  one  of  her 
roost  effective  agencies  in  promoting  the 
Redeemer*s  kingdom.'    The  following  sug- 
gestions were  then  submitted  :~*  uu  That 
in    congregational    Sabbath   schools  the 
pastor  should  take  the  school  under  his 
own  immediate  superintendence,  giving  a 
short  address  at  the  close  of  each  serrice, 
and  regarding  this  as  an  essential  part  of 
his  ministerial  duty.    2d.  That  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  teachers. 
The  attention  of  elders  should  be  earnestly 
directed  to  this  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
their  services,  as  far  as  possible,  secured. 
The  Sabbath  school  has  special  claims  npoa 
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them,  their  office  being  closelj  Allied  with 
that  of  the  pastor.  All  teachers  should  at 
least  be  chnrch  members  of  unblemished 
reputation,  it  being  also  desirable  that 
ihey  should  hare  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  good  education.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  before  anj  one  is  accepted  as 
a  teacher,  his  name  should  be  submitted 
to  the  session  of  the  congregation,  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  meet 
with  him,  to  set  before  him  the  nature 
and  responsibilities  of  the  work,  to  ascer- 
tain his  iitneaa  for  it  as  to  knowledge  and 
soandness  in  the  faith,  by  examination,  if 
necessary,  and  to  report  to  the  session. 
If  then  accepted,  that  at  the  first  meeting 
uf  the  teachers  thereafter  he  should  be 
lolemnlj  Introduced  by  prayer.  Teachers 
iboald  be  impressed  witii  the  necessity  of 
being  regular  and  punctual  in  their  at- 
tendance, and,  in  case  of  unavoidable 
absence,  of  providing  a  suitable  substitute. 
3^  The  Sabbath  school  exercises  should 
not  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half.  A  quarterly 
scheme  of  lessons  should  be  adopted,  and 
a  copy  given  to  each  scholar,  so  that  any 
one,  although  absent  for  a  Sabbath  or  more, 
maj  have  no  excuse  on  his  return  for  not 
Icnowing  the  lesson.  Young  persons 
sboald  be  encouraged  to  attend  until  a 
more  advanced  age  than  is  customary 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  young 
are  too  often  lost  sight  of,  or  least  looked 
after  at  the  most  critical  period  of  life. 
The  practice  which  prevails  in  Orkney, 
where  perhaps  the  majority  of  those  at- 
tending the  Sabbath  school  are  young 
men  and  women,  is  one  which,  we  think, 
should  be  followed  over  the  church.  4th, 
Teachers'  meetings  should  be  held  fre- 
•laently — at  least  once  a  quarter,  for 
tiiendly  conference  respecting  the  work, 
and  for  united  prayer  for  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  it.'  The  presbytery  approved 
of  the  report,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to 
forward  a  copy  to  the  convener  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools. 
The  presbytery  appointed  the  Rev.  Johu 
Paul  and  the  Bev.  David  Webster  to  re- 
present them  on  the  Synod's  Committee 
of  Bills  and  Overtures  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  in  the  month  of  May.  Mr.  Keid, 
convener  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics, 
Hubmitted  his  report  for  the  year  1866. 
The  presbytery  approved  of  the  report, 
and  recorded  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  degree  of  congregational  prosperity 
voQchsafed  during  the  past  year,  and  ex- 
presaed  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Keid  for  his 
labour  in  preparing  the  report.  The 
presbytery  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
m  the  evening. — The  sederunt  in  the 
evening  was  mainly  occupied  with  the 
inspection  of  the  minute  books  of  the 
sessions   of    the    various    congregations 


within  the  bounds.  The  books  were 
found  in  general  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  The  presbytery  then  adjourned,  to 
meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July. 

Perth. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
16th  March.  Mr.  Sutherland  reported  his 
conduct  in  the  moderation  of  the  call  at 
Fitrodie  on  the  23d  ult.,  which  was  ap- 
proved of.  The  call  addressed  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Burr,  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
was  sustained.  Mr.  Burr  being  present, 
intimated  his  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
call,  and  subjects  of  trial  for  ordination 
were  appointed  him.  The  convener  of 
the  presbytery's  Committee  on  Missions 
read  the  annual  report,  which  was  received, 
and  the  committee  thanked.  The  presby- 
tery recorded  its  disappointment  that  the 
average  contribution  for  missions  within 
the  bounds  is  only  28.  lOjd.  per  member; 
agreed  to  make  a  special  effort  to  raise 
this  average;  and,  with  a  view  to  this 
result,  agreed  that  each  congregation  be 
visited  by  a  minister  of  the  presbyteiy, 
and  that  an  address  on  missions  be  issued 
to  the  congregations,  incorporating  with 
that  address  the  missionary  statistics  of 
the  presbytery ;  and  appointed  the  presby- 
tery's present  Committee  on  Missions  to 
make  all  the  necessarv  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  this  resolution.  Read  copy 
minute  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  the 
Crieff  Union  case,  of  date  15th  February, 
which  bore  that  the  committee  had  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  union  of  the  two 
congregations  in  Crieff  should  take  place 
forthwith,  and  had  appointed  Dr.  Frew, 
moderator  of  the  Synod,  or,  failing  him, 
Professor  M'Michael,  to  preach  to  both 
congregations,  appointed  to  meet  on  an 
early  Sabbath  in  the  South  Church,  and 
to  declare  them  to  be  henceforth  one 
united  congregation.  The  minute  also 
bore  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  present  pastors  should 
retire  as  soon  as  possible.  Read  circular 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Sabbath  Al- 
liance  of  Scotland  with  reference  to  the 
bill  before  Parliament  entitled  *  A  Bill  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Selling  and 
Hawking  Goods  on  Sunday;'  and  agreed 
to  petition  against  said  bill.  The  con- 
vener of  the  Committee  on  the  General 
Statistics  of  the  presbytery  read  the  report 
for  the  year  ending  31st  December  186S. 
Received  the  report,  and  agreed  that  an 
extract  from  it,  stating  the  avernge  sum 
contributed  for  all  purposes  by  the  mcmljcrs 
of  the  several  congregations,  be  added  to 
the  statement  concerning  missions,  which 
is  to  be  printed  and  circulated  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery.  Thanked  the 
conveners  of  the  Committees  on  Missions 
and  on  General  Statistics  for  their  reports. 
Resumed  consideration  of  the  desirable- 
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ness  of  holding  ft  conference  on  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  congregations ;  resolved 
to  hold  at  next  meeting  a  private  confer- 
ence on  the  subject,  to  which  all  the  elder.^ 
within  the  bounds  shall  be  invited ;  and 
appointed  Messrs.  Scott  and  Howieson, 
with  Mr.  Fairbairn,  elder,  a  committee  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements — Mr. 
Scott  convener;  the  presbytery  to  meet 
ut  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and  the  conference  not 
to  continue  beyond  one  o'clock.  Read 
circular  from  Dr.  Scott  as  to  the  arrange- 
inents  for  supplement  of  stipends  in  the 
presbytery  for  the  year  1869-70.  Agreed 
ihat  no  action  can  be  taken  by  the  presby- 
tery  in  this  matter  at  present. — This  pres- 
bytery met  again  on  the  13th  April.  Mr. 
Scott  reported  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  this  morning's 
conference  suggested  that  Messrs.  Howie- 
son  and  Fairbairn  should  each  read  a 
paper  bearing  on  the  state  of  religion  and 
the  means  of  its  improvement,  and  that 
he  should  thereafter  submit  certain  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  drafted  by  the  com- 
mittee. These  suggestions  were  adopted. 
Messrs.  Howieson  and  Fairbairn  read 
such  papers ;  and  Mr.  Scott  read  draft  of 
resolutions,  which,  after  a  slight  modifica- 
tion on  the  third,  were  adopted  as  follows : 
*The  presbytery,  impressed  with  the 
desirableness  of  promoting  a  revival  of 
religion  in  the  congregations  within  the 
bounds,  resolve— 1.  That  dcpntations  be 
appointed  to  visit  each  congregation,  and 
deliver  addresses  on  practic^  subjects 
calculated  to  excite  an  increased  interest 
in  divine  things.  2.  That  on  the  day  on 
which  the  annual  missionary  report  is 
read,  a  conference  on  the  state  of  religion 
be  held,  to  which  all  the  elders  shall  be 
invited ;  and  that  an  evening  public  meet- 
ing be  held,  and  addresses  delivered  by 
two  brethren  on  subjects  agreed  on  by 
the  presbytery.  3.  That  in  future,  at  the 
meetings  of  presbytery,  a  portion  of  time 
shall  be  set  apart  for  devotional  exercise, 
as  frequently  as  shall  be  found  practicable. 
4.  That  Messrs.  Howieson,  Scott,  Hender- 
son, and  M*Owan,  with  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
elder,  be  a  committee  to  carry  out  arrange- 
ments—  Mr.  Scott,  convener.*  Several 
ciders  addressed  the  meeting;  and  the  con- 
ference closed  at  one  o'clock,  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Scott,  convener  of  the  commit- 
tee. Read  letter  from  James  Peddie,  Esq., 
W.S.,  stating  that  the  form  of  discharge 
to  be  (liven  to  the  executor  of  the  late 
Miss  Whitson  for  her  legacy  of  £1000  to 
missions  having  being  referred  to  Mr. 
Giffbrd,  advocate,  he  had  decided  that  a 
simple  receipt  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  presbytery  to  receive 
payment  of  the  legacy  is  sufficient,  and  all 
that  can  be  required.     The  presbytery 


postponed  to  a  fatnre  meeting  the  ques- 
tion of  the  allocation  of  the  legacy.  Head 
extract  minute  of  Home  Committee,  ex- 
pressing the  committee's  gratification  with 
the  report  of  the  presbytery's  Missionary 
Committee  read  at  last  meeting,  and  with 
the  presbytery's  resolution  thereon;  and 
instructing  the  Secretary  to  get  it  inserted 
in  the  Record^  if  the  convener  of  the  pres- 
bytery's committee  offer  no  objections. 
Authorized  the  convener  to  accede  to  the 
desire  of  the  Home  Committee.  Advice 
being  asked  for  the  guidance  of  the  Crieff 
congregation  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, it  was  agreed  to  advise,  that  it 
appears  to  the  presbytery  that  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  is,  for  the  congregation 
to  arrange  aa  to  the  retiring  allowances  of 
the  two  aged  ministers;  and  this  being 
satisfactorily  done,  that  the  ministers 
retire  by  tendering  their  resignations  to 
this  presbytery,  and  that  they  intimate 
accordingly  to  the  Synod's  committee. 
Messrs.  Sutherland,  Brown,  and  Fair- 
bairn (elder)  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures.  Mr.  Burr  gave  all  his  trials 
for  ordination,  which  were  sustained ;  and 
his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  pUce 
at  Pitrodie  on  May  4th, — Mr.  Dutbie  to 
preach ;  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  to  ordain  and 
address  the  minister ;  and  Mr.  Henderson 
to  address  the  people :  public  worship  to 
begin  at  noon. 

Stirling, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  April — the  Rev.  W.  Huie,  moderator. 
Compeared  commissioners  from  Holm  of 
Balfron  with  a  petition  for  a  moderation. 
The  stipend  offered  is  £80,  with  £10  for 
expenses.  The  presbytery,  highly  satisfied 
with  the  liberality  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  cordiality  with  which  the  application 
for  a  moderation  is  made,  agreed  to  grant 
the  moderation  as  soon  as  the  Mission 
Board  has  been  communicated  with,  and 
their  favoarable  return  received  by  the 
presbytery.  Messrs.  George  Drysdale  and 
James  l)rnmmond  delivered  discourses, 
which  were  sustained.  Appointed  mem- 
bers of  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures.  Agreed  to  grant  additional 
supply  to  the  pulpit  of  Tillicoultry  every 
alternate  Sabbath  with  the  congregation, 
till  Mr.  Hunter's  more  complete  restora- 
tion to  health. 


ORDIVATION. 

Aherdten-- Charlotte  Street— Mr.  Mat- 
thew Galbraith,  preacher,  ordained  on 
13th  April. 

INDUCTION. 

Edinburgh  —  Momingstde,  —  Rev.    Dr. 
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King,  late  of  Weslboarne,  London,  in- 
ducted on  the  Ist  ApriL 


PBBACnBB  LICBirSBD. 


Br  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  Mr.  Peter 
N.  Rossel,  licensed  on  the  Cth  of  April. 


OPENIXO    OF    TBB    UHITBD    PRB0BTTBBIAN 
CHCKCH,  LOWBB  ABBKT  8TBBET,  DUHLIN. 

Ov  the  4th  of  April  last  tliis  chnrch  was 
opened  for  pnblic  worship  by  the  Sot.  Pro- 
fesMr  Eadie.  The  building  was  crowded 
in  every  part.  The  collection  in  aid  of  the 
I'Qilding  fund  amounted  to  £304,  76.  6d., 
v-xclosiTe  of  a  donation  of  £50  sent  in  a 
few  days  previously  by  a  friend  connected 
\iith  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  the  eTcning  of  Tuesday  following,  a 
public  soiree,  in  celebration  of  the  occa- 
Mon,  was  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall. 
This  nieetinj;  was  large  and  enthusiastic, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  being  pre- 
sent. The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Kev. 
James  Stevenson,  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  had  around  him  on  the  platform 
the  leading  ministers  and  laymen  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and 
Baptist  churches  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  following, 
the  opening  services  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Edmond  of  London 
delivering  a  lecture  in  the  new  church,  at 
the  request  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
AMociaiion  belonging  to  the  congregation. 

The  opening  of  this  church  marks  a 
new  and  most  important  era  in  the  history 
of  the  congregation  and  missiou  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dublin. 
The  building  is  elegant  and  commodious, 
without  being  extravagant,  and  capable 
of  holding  about  600  persotis.  There  is 
H  small  lecture  hall  at  the  rear,  with  a 
>onng  men's  room  and  minister's  vestry  ; 


and  the  cost  of  the  erection,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands,  will  be  (inclusive  of  site) 
about  £4800,  and  the  amount  of  debt, 
exclusive  of  a  loan  of  £500  from  the 
Permanent  Loan  Fund,  free  of  interest 
for  three  years,  will,  it  is  computed,  be 
between  £300  and  £400.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  be,  at  this  date,  as  nearly 
free  of  debt  as  possible,  for  the  honour  of 
the  denomination,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Synod.  And  the 
success  which  has  crowned  their  efforts 
inspires  the  hope  that  very  speedily  the 
debt  remaining  will  be  liquidated,  as  well 
as  the  entire  plans  of  the  building  com- 
pleted. The  congregation  numbers  now 
upwards  of  200  members.  Its  contribu- 
tions for  all  purposes  during  the  last  year 
were  £1027,  13s.  6d.  The  establishment 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Dublin  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  ac- 
complished fact.  And  it  is  but  just  to 
state,  that  the  gratification  which  this  fact 
affords  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
church  itself  is  equalled  only  by  the 
amount  of  good-will  shown  towards  them  . 
and  their  work  by  the  Christian  public  of 
ail  denominations  in  the  city. 


LAY]KO  FOUMDATIOK  8TO>'K0  OF  NEW 
0HDB0HE8. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church 
for  the  congregation  of  the  Rer.  H.  Angus, 
Sunderland,  was  laid  by  Sheriff  Watson 
on  the  26th  of  March.  Jt  is  intended  to 
accommodate  between  800  and  900,  and 
will  have  schoolhouse,  vestry,  and  all  the 
usual  appurtenances.  Tlie  cost  is  to  be 
about  £3500. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church 
for  the  Queen's  Park  congregation,  Glas- 
gow, was  laid  on  the  3d  April  by  the 
Uev.  William  Sprot.  It  is  intended  to 
accommodate  1200  persons,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  £6000. 


3%lnBtt[li[  Etttnijtnt. 

VOLUNTARYISM  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 

'  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour/  is  a  promise  the  fulfilment  of  which  may  be 
deferred,  but  cannot  be  set  aside.  Names  which  for  ages  have  been  despised  and 
treated  with  contempt,  are  vindicated  at  length  from  the  reproach  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed,  and  crowned  with  the  lughest  distinction.  Principles  which 
for  senerations  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  even  loathing,  have  out- 
Uvea  the  disgrace  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  and  have  shone  forth  all  the 
brighter,  because  of  the  cloud  of  obscurity  under  which  they  had  so  long  been  hid. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  honoiurable  mention  that  was  made  of  the 
Buccess  of  the  Free  Church,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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on  the  Irish  Church  question.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  eloquent  speech 
in  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill,  made  pointed  allusions  to  the  operations  of  this 
denomination,  showing  the  number  of  churches  and  manses  that  they  had  built,  as 
also  the  colleges  that  they  had  erected  and  endowed,  and  the  immense  sums  of 
money  that  they  had  collected  for  the  sustentation  of  their  ministers.  Speaking  of 
the  gloomy  yiew  of  the  future  taken  by  the  supporters  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  said : 
*'  I  have  seen  other  congregations,  and  how  have  they  emerged  from  difficulties? 
In  1843,  nearly  500  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  not  waiting  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  disendow  them,  walked  out  of  their  manses.  They  left  many 
charming  residences  and  nice  churches,  and  they  quitted  the  homes  in  which  they 
had  spent  the  happiest  years  of  their  lives.  They  went  out  as  a  church  absolutely 
naked.  There  was  not  a  church  left  them,  nor  a  glebe-house,  nor  a  commutation, 
nor,  I  will  be  bound  to  say,  a  single  good  wish,  or  a  *'  God  bless  you  "  from  a  single 
man  on  that  (the  Conservative)  side  of  the  House.  Do  not  tell  us  that  your  Irish 
congregations  are  feebler  and  worse  than  the  congregations  in  Scotland.  What 
have  they  done  since  in  Scotland  ?  It  may  be  told  in  a  sentence,  though  it  would 
take  weeks  to  survey  it  all.  They  have  built  900  churches — not  less  than  650 
manses,  houses  for  their  ministers.  They  have  built  500  schools,  3  theological 
colleges,  and  2  training  institutions ;  and  during  the  last  three  years — I  have  not 
seen  the  accounts  further  back — they  have  raised,  on  the  average,  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  their  members,  not  less  than  £370,000  per  annum.  And  daring 
the  twenty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  500  ministers  walked  out  of  the 
Established  Church,  these  congregations  have  raised,  by  voluntary  contributions,  a 
sum  exceeding  eight  millions  sterling.'  At  a  later  stage  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  made  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
and  supplemented  Mr.  Bright's  statement  by  bringing  before  the  House  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  by  the  United  Presbyterians  and  the  other  Nonconformists. 
The  object  of  these  speakers  was  to  satisfy  the  members  that  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  did  not  involve  its  destruction,  but  that  it 
would  lead,  on  the  contrary,  to  its  renovation  and  extension.  In  Scotland  we  find 
that  a  greater  number  of  diurches  are  supported  on  the  Voluntary  principle  than 
in  connection  with  the  Establishment;  and  why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  Ireland? 

Now  we  do  not  grudge  the  Free  Church  the  special  notice  that  has  been  taken 
of  her  in  Parliament.  Leaving  the  Establishment,  as  she  did,  with  a  large  number 
of  eminent  ministers  and  elders  and  attached  congregations,  she  was  even  from 
the  commencement  in  circumstances  to  attract  public  notice ;  and  by  the  wisdom 
of  her  counsels  and  the  energy  of  her  leaders  she  has  prospered  amazingly  in  the 
country.  In  her  case  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  *  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
with  observation.'  She  has  embodied  in  practice  the  principles  for  which  others 
have  witnessed  in  sackcloth.  She  has  not  hid  her  talent  in  a  napkin.  She  has  put 
her  light  not  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick.  She  has  demonstrated  most 
succecsfully  that  Christianity  may  be  self -sustained,  not  only  in  large  towns  and 
populous  districts,  but  in  thinly  peopled  and  poor  districts.  And  if  all  this  has  been 
done  by  a  church  which  at  its  origin  had  no  vested  interests  secured  to  her,  what 
cause  is  there  for  lamentation  and  woe  in  the  case  of  a  church  that  comes  out  gifted 
with  nearly  six  millions  sterling  ?  Our  only  ground  of  fear  is,  that  the  Irish  Church, 
like  a  ship  too  heavily  laden,  is  in  danger  from  her  very  wealth.  It  was  an  oV\ 
saying,  that  the  church  prior  to  Constantine^s  reign  had  *  wooden  cups,'  but  *  golden 
ministers,*  but  after  his  time  the  church  got  the  *  golden  cups,'  but  she  had  '  wooden 
ministers.' 

While  we  can  thus  afford  to  rejoice  in  the  special  honour  that  has  been  put  on 
the  Free  Church,  we  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  making  two  observations. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  credit  given  to  this  church  is  not  because  of  the 
Establishment  principle,  in  which  many  of  her  people  pride  themselves,  and  by 
which  they  consider  themselves  to  be  something  oetter  than  other  Dissenters,  hut 
because  of  the  once  despised  and  infidel  and  atheistic  principle  of  Voluntaryism' 
It  is  not  the  Free  Churchism  of  Dr.  Begg  which  leads  him  to  decline  all  union 
with  Voluntary  Dissenters,  and  to  oppose  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill,  which  has  heen 
honoured  in  high  places,  but  it  is  the  Free  Churchism  of  Dr.  Buchanan  which 
draws  him  to  co-operation  and  union  with  brethren  who  regard  all  religt<'^ 
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EstabliflhmentB  as  unBcriptaraL  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Free 
Chorch  had  been  found  during  this  session  of  Parliament  pressing  her  claim  of 
right  to  all  the  emoluments  and  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  we  may 
well  ask,  if  Mr.  Bright  would  have  commended  her  in  such  circumstances,  or  if  her 
case  would  have  been  pled  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  great  measure  which 
is  now  before  Parliament  ?  Our  second  observaticm  is,  that  wlule  we  give  all  praise 
to  the  Free  Churchmen  who  have  done  good  service  in  our  day,  we  are  not  to  forget 
those  who,  Abraham-like,  went  forth  in  former  times,  '  not  knowing  whither  they 
went/  The  Erskines  and  the  Moncrieffs  and  Gillespies  belonged  to  a  dark  dispensa- 
tion, 8o  far  as  this  subject  was  concerned,  and  they  deserve  the  greater  honour, 
because  Hhey  left  all  and  followed*  Christ.  Even  our  Marshalls  (Kirkintilloch), 
aod  Heughs,  and  Youngs,  and  Browns,  and  Wardlaws,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  day  of  triumph.  These  bore  *"  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.*  They  went  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  and  we  are 
Qoir  bringing  our  sheaves  with  us. 

Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  principle  has  been  honoured  during 
tbe  present  session.  Lord  Monck,  in  seconding  the  address,  said :  *  He  did 
Dot  desire  to  fight  under  a  false  colour,  and,  quite  independently  of  the  special 
drcumstancea  which  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  confessed  that 
on  principle^  and  as  a  Churchman,  he  was  opposed  to  dU  connection  between 
^liwrch  and  State,  He  believed  that  wherever  that  connection  existed,  the 
same  blighting  and  benumbing  influences  would  be  found  to  affect  the  church 
ichich^  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  commerce,  protection  was  found  to  exercise 
over  those  branches  of  trade  to  which  it  was  applied.  With  these  views,  he  need 
not  tell  their  lordships  he  did  not  share  the  gloomy  apprehensions  with  reference 
to  the  future  of  the  Irish  Church  which  were  entertained  by  those  who  thought 
that  that  measure  would  be  a  death-blow  to  her,  and  that  she  could  not  survive  the 
severance  of  her  connection  with  the  secular  power.  The  experience  which  he  had 
had  in  Canada,  of  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  church  of  her  being  thrown  on  her 
own  resources,  forbade  him  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  think  so  meanly  of  those  who  professed  the  same  religious  belief  with  himself  as 
to  suppose  that  they  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  church ;  and,  he  said  with  all  reverence,  were  it  other- 
vise,  he  had  too  great  faith  in  tJie  vitality  of  his  own  religion,  and  tn  tJie  source  from 
ichich  diat  vitality  was  derived,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  means  required  for 
the  support  of  the  church  would  be  forthcoming.  He  might  be  sanguine ;  but  he 
looked  forward  to  a  noble  future  for  the  Iri^  Church,  when,  invigorated  by  a 
sense  of  self-reliance  and  a  consciousness  of  self -sustenance,  relieved  from  the 
unhappy  and  false  position  with  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in 
which  her  establishment  had  placed  her,  and  relieved  from  the  opprobrium  of 
injustice,  she  would  be  enabled  to  lay  her  pure  doctrine,  her  pious  practice,  and 
her  noble  ritual  before  the  dispassionate  consideration  of  an  unprejudiced  people.* 
The  expression  of  such  sentiments  might  be  expected  at  a  meeting  of  the  *  Libera- 
tion Society;*  but  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  prospect  of  a  discussion  on 
the  Irish  Church,  it  is  specially  refreshing  to  find  one  of  its  distinguished  members 
proclaiming  his  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth,  and  in  the  eificacy  of  the  power 
of  the  Christian  faith. 


GOOD  FRIDAY  AND  THE  RITUALISTS. 

EvEKTS  are  daily  confirming  the  soundness  of  our  views  expressed  in  the  Retrospect 
for  February  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the  decision  on  Ritualism,  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  we  ventured  to  predict,  no  martyr  has  been 
fonnd  among  the  Ritualists ;  and  though  the  more  offensive  observances  were  laid 
aside  for  a  time,  they  are  once  more  being  adopted  by  the  more  zealous  of  the  party. 
From  the  reports  of  the  services  on  Good  Friday,  it  appears  that  on  that  occasion 
great  promineooe  was  given  to  these  observances  in  the  Ritualistic  churches. 

At  St  Michael*s,  Shoreditch,  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  took  place :  '  The 
service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Stanton,  one  of  the  curates  of  St.  Alban's, 
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and  at  its  cloae  he  held  up  a  crucifix,  which  he  blessed.  He  then  invited  the 
people  to  come  forward  and  kiss  it.  Some  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the 
mvitation,  slightly  genuflecting  aa  they  did  so.  The  ^^  Reproaches "  consist  of 
passages  such  as  these :  **  0  my  people,  what  have  I  done  to  thee?  or  wherever 
have  I  wearied  thee  ?  Answer  me/'  *'  Because  I  have  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  prepared  a  cross  for  thy  Saviour/'  ^^  I  broDght  thee  out 
of  Egypt,  drowning  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  thou  didst  deliver  me  to  the  chief 
priests."  ^*  I  opened  the  sea  before  thee,  and  thou  openedst  my  side  with  a  spear." 
''  I  exalted  thee  to  great  honour,  and  thou  didst  lift  me  up  on  the  gibbet  of  a  cross." 
After  each  of  these  sentences  the  choir  sang,  **  Holy  God,''  **  Holy  and  mighty," 
'*  Holy  and  immortal."  At  all  the  Ritualistic  churches  the  bells  were  tolled  at 
intervals  during  the  dav.  At  all  the  churches  there  were  banners  and  processions, 
and  in  all  cases  the  eucnaristic  vestments  were  used.' 

At  St.  George's-in-the-East  the  proceedings  were,  if  possible,  of  a  still  more 
outrageous  nature.  '  It  had  been  announced  that  on  Good  Friday  there  would  be 
a  series  of  servioes  in  the  church  of  St.  Greorge's-in-the-East,  and  that  in  the 
nfternoon  there  would  be  a  procession  of  *^  the  way  of  the  cross  "  through  the 
parish,  with  litanies,  hymns,  and  short  addresses.  At  four  o'clock,  the  church 
being  tolerably  full,  Mr.  Lowder,  who  was  habited  in  a  plain  cassock,  and  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Stantham,  his  curate,  and  another  clergyman,  entered,  and  kneeling 
before  a  large  cross  draped  in  black,  which  stood  on  the  high  altar,  said  one  or 
two  short  prayers.  The  clergy  and  congregation  then  proceeded  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  church,  a  large  number  of  persons  having  meanwhile  assembled  outside 
the  gates.  Mr.  Lowder,  having  invited  as  many  as  chose  to  come  in,  delivered  a 
short  address  on  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  day,  and  a  special  litany  was 
sung.  Then  a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  choristers,  clergy,  and  such 
other  persons  as  were  inclined  to  join  it  Precedmg  it,  was  a  gentleman  who  held 
on  high  a  gold  cros.^  veiled,  and  this  was  carried  before  the  clergy  during  the  whole 
of  the  ceremony.  Having  moved  up  Old  Gravel  Lane,  near  to  the  iron  bridge  of 
the  London  Dock,.  Mr.  Lowder  and  his  friends  made  a  halt  at  the  comer  of  Wor- 
cester Street.  Addressing  the  people,  he  said  they  were  going  that  day  through 
the  painful  stages  and  stations  of  the  way  of  the  cross.  Of  the  first  he  had  spoken 
in  the  courtyard  before  they  started.  The  second  station  in  the  way  of  the  cross 
was  when  Christ  received  his  cross,  and  when  He  was  condemned  to  death.  On 
this  point  he  delivered  an  impassioned  address,  in  which  he  showed  how  every 
disciple  of  Christ  received  his  cross  in  the  world.  At  its  close  the  procession 
re-formed,  the  upraised  veiled  cross  being  as  before  carried  in  front,  and  the 
choristers  and  sympathisers  with  the  movement  singing  the  hymn,  *'  Jeaus,  refuge 
of  the  weary."  Passing  down  Worcester  Street,  the  procession  again  halted  at  a 
place  called  Greyhound  Court,  and  there  Mr.  Lowder  said  the  thiM  station  in  the 
way  of  the  cross  was  that  in  which  Christ  fell  under  the  weight  of  the  cross.  On 
this  he  preached  with  great  fervour,  showing  how  men  were  continually  falling 
through  sin  and  temptation.  Then  another  movement  was  made  ;  the  hymn,  ^'  Oli 
come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile,"  being  solemnly  sung.  The  next  halt  was  made 
in  Tench  Street.  Mr.  Lowder  said  the  fourth  station  on  the  way  of  the  cross 
was  when  Christ  was  met  by  his  mother  when  He  was  coming  out  of  Jerusalem. 
On  this  he  founded  an  energetic  appeal  to  mothers,  of  whom  there  were  at  least  a 
hundred  before  him  with  babies  in  their  arms.  Down  Bond  Stn^et  they  came, 
within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  Wapping  Church,  a  narrow  street  dividing  the 
parishes  of  Wapping  and  St  Peter's.  There  Mr.  Lowder  delivered  an  address  on 
the  fifth  station,  in  which  the  cross  was  laid  on  Simon  of  Cyrene.' 

After  this  manner  Mr.  Lowder  proceeded  to  what  he  called  the  thirteenth  station, 
at  which  the  crucifixion  took  place,  delivering  a  special  address  at  each  station. 
This  concluded  the  circuit  of  the  parish;  and  it  is  stated,  to  the  credit  of  the 
onlookers,  that  not  a  single  offensive  word  towards  Mr.  Lowder  and  his  party  was 
used. 

Now  we  have  no  objections  to  the  use  of  special  means  in  order  to  reach  those 
who  will  not  come  to  the  house  of  God.  We  approve  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  according  to  the  commission — ^whether  in  highway  or  by-way — whether  on 
the  streets  or  in  theatres ;  but  we  protest  against  such  exhibitions  as  those  made 
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at  St  GeorgeVin-the-East,  founded  as  they  are  on  mere  tradition,  and  being 
sapentitiouB  in  their  character.  In  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  we  have  a 
fitting  and  profitable  representation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  we  are  not 
warranted,  we  believe,  to  go  beyond  that.  Procedure  such  as  that  we  are  here 
condemning,  has  led  to  the  Popish  sacraments,  which  are  regarded  by  all  sound 
Protestants  as  unscriptural,  and  most  pernicious  in  their  influence. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  great  interest  excited  in  this  country  by 
the  publication  of  Borrow's  Bible  in  Spain.  The  interest  of  that  volume  was 
indebted  very  much  to  the  genius  of  its  author ;  but  the  present  movement  for 
ctictilating  the  Scriptures  in  Spain  requires  no  adventitious  aid  in  order  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  religions  liberty.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  have  determined  to  print  one  million  separate  gospels  (Valera*s  Pro- 
testant version)  for  immediate  circulation  in  Spain,  and  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland  has  entered  with  great  energy  on  the  same  benevolent  enterprise.  As 
the  national  laws  forbid  the  introduction  of  books  printed  abroad,  two  editions 
of  the  Bible— one  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  large  editions  of  the  separate 
gospels — are  in  the  press  at  Madrid,  and  will  be  completed  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  Several  editions  of  the  Spanish  Scriptures  are  also  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion in  this  country,  in  anticipation  of  permission  being  granted  by  the  present 
Government,  to  introduce  into  Spain  books  that  have  been  printed  abroad.  From 
the  following  communication  we  learn  with  what  eagerness  the  people  are  receiving 
the  word  of  Grod  :  *■  Yesterday,  I  watohed  for  half  an  hour  a  man  of  faith,  who  was 
vending,  at  a  halfpenny  each,  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  as  fast  as  he  could  take  the 
money  and  hand  the  book  to  the  scores  who  were  at  every  moment  pressing  upon 
liim,  and  struggling  to  obtain  a  copy.  The  crowd  often  stretched  half  across  the 
street,  and  the  police  aided  to  keep  order.  A  fresh  packet  of  fifty  had  to  be  opened 
every  five  minutes.  He  sold  one  thousand  in  less  than  two  hours.  Such  a  sight  has 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  Madrid.  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
see  this,  and  to  reflect  that,  as  a  fruit  of  his  labours,  perhaps  a  thousand  persons  in 
Madrid  were  last  night  reading,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  words,  *^  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only -begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

'  A  large  impression  of  St.  Matthew  has  been  exhausted,  and,  to  judge  by 
appearance,  the  forty  thousand  of  St.  John  which  our  good  brother  has  printed 
will  not  lajst  long.  I  have  also  every  day  calls  from  private  friends  in  the  pro- 
\ince8,  which  I  supply  as  best  I  can,  tiU  my  room  becomes  a  packing  warehouse, 
and  I  have  no  time  for  my  own  work,  which  is  a  source  of  regret* 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  Easter  Sunday  the  Lord*s 
Sapper  was  administered  to  Spaniards  in  Madrid  according  to  the  Protestant  form, 
—ti  privilege  which  has  not  been  permitted  since  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  A 
new  place  of  worship  has  also  been  opened  in  that  city.  It  is  situated  in  Calle  de 
Madera  Baja,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  persons.  The  form  of  wor- 
ship is  Presbyterian.  The  importance  of  using  means  for  enlightening  the  Spanish 
nation,  whether  by  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  because  the  passing  of  legislative  measures,  however 
liberal  in  the  letter,  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  unless  the  people  are 
educated  up  to  the  spirit  of  these  enactments. 


PARLIAMENTARY  MEASURES. 

TiiE  bills  at  present  before  Parliament  on  which  we  might  be  expected  to  comment 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  can  only  glance  at  the  more  important  ones. 

The  further  progress  of  the  Education  Bill  for  Scotland  has  been  postponed  till 
the  10th  of  May,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  measure.    During  the  past  month  the  agitation  on  the  subject  has 
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been  kept  up  with  great  spirit, — presbyteries  and  synods  and  meetings  of  teachers 
having  passed  resolutions,  in  some  cases  favoarable  to  the  bill,  and  in  others  tm- 
favourable.  Deputations,  too,  from  churches  and  other  public  bodies  have  waited 
on  the  leading  members  of  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  adop- 
tion of  their  views.  The  position  of  parties  is  not,  however,  materially  changed 
from  what  it  was  last  month.  The  Established  Church  is  still  decidedly  oppwed 
to  the  bill ;  the  Free  Church  is  less  virulent  in  its  opposition  ;  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterians, in  so  far  as  they  have  given  expression  to  their  views,  approve  o£  the 
measure,  as  it  aims  at  a  national  system  placed  under  popular  control,  and  leaves 
the  question  of  religious  instruction  to  be  settled  by  the  local  committees, — ^while 
they  disapprove  of  leaving  the  parish  schools  under  their  present  management, 
and  the  continuance  of  grants  to  denominational  schools.  The  Synod  and  the 
General  Assemblies  will  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Irish  Church  has 
got  the  length  of  the  committee,  and  the  majority  by  which  the  motion  was  carried 
to  go  into  committee  was  larger  than  the  majority  on  the  second  reading.  Messrs. 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  have  given  notice  of  amendments  to  be  moved  in  committee, 
and  other  members  have  given  notices  to  the  same  effect.  Two  of  these  excited 
some  amusement — viz.,  one  by  Captain  Archdall,  '  that  the  measure  be  extended 
to  England  and  Scotland ; '  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Whalley,  *  that  the  surplus  funds 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  pa.yment  of  the  national  debt.*  Mr.  Ay  ton,  the 
member  for  Kirkcaldy,  has  also  given  notice  of  a  motion  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed compensation  to  Maynooth. 

The  silence  of  the  ^  Liberation  Society '  and  the  Nonconformists  of  England  in 
reference  to  the  details  of  this  measure,  arises,  we  suppose,  from  the  felt  hopeless- 
ness of  making  better  terms  than  those  proposed  by  the  Government.  Should  Mr. 
Disraeli  sudceed,  by  the  help  of  so  many  Liberals,  in  defeating  the  Government  on 
some  important  point  of  detail — what  then  ?  Must  we  not  in  such  a  contingency 
face  the  levelling-up  process,  and  '  the  last  state '  of  the  bill  be  thus  worse  than  the 
*  first*  ?  The  allowances  to  all  parties  are  scandalously  profuse ;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  by  Mr.  Ay  ton,  that  Maynooth  is  dealt  with  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
the  other  denominations,  by  all  means  let  an  honest  attempt  be  made  to  secare 
justice  ;  but  let  it  not  be  after  the  fashion  of  Dr.  Begg  and  the  Orangemen,  who 
would  apply  the  whole  revenues  to  the  support  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  Some 
allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  there  are  many  of 
his  supporters  whose  leanings  are  all  in  favour  of  dealing  generously  with  the 
Irish  Church ;  yet  we  would  esteem  it  a  great  relief  if  we  were  able  to  discover 
any  means  by  which  we  could  honecftly  enter  our  protest  against  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is,  that  it  may  come  out  of 
committee  no  worse  than  it  was  when  presented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Hughes*  Sunday  Trading  Bill,  and  a  bill  for  opening  museums  and  other 
national  institutions  to  the  public  on  the  Lord*8  day,  have  been  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and  should  be  opposed  by  all  who  value  their  Sabbath  privileges. 

Mr.  M^Laren*s  Annuity  Tax  Bill,  and  his  measure  for  popularizing  the  manage- 
ment of  parochial  schools,  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  well  entitled  to  support. 

Mr.  Hadfield*s  Burials  Bill,  and  the  '  Endowed  Schools  BiU/  though  both 
English  measures,  deserve  the  support  of  Dissenters,  whether  in  England  or 
Scotland. 
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BiiiniUntons  Cammnnitiittnni. 

UNION    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  English  Presbyterian  Church,  having  aflSnity  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  churches  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nation in  England,  present  obvious  similarity.  Their  ministers  hare  like 
training.  They  are  Presbyterian  in  polity,  and  evangelical  in  doctrine. 
Their  standards,  their  worship,  their  formulae  may  all  be  said  to  be  undistin- 
gniBhable.  The  English  Presbyterians  are  the  more  numerous,  but  not  in 
any  great  proportion ;  and  the  churches  being  drawn  very  much  from  the 
same  classes,  exhibit  no  great  discrepancy  of  composition  and  resources. 
Of  late  years  they  have  both  experienced  revival  of  effort  and  consequent 
extension  ;  and  the  institution  of  an  English  Synod  for  the  United  Presby- 
terians has  very  considerably  augmented  resemblance,  while  furnishing  facili- 
ties for  mutual  recognition  and  intercourse.  One  might  anticipate  that  union 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  very  practicable,  or  rather,  that  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  under  the  pressure  of  events,  it  must  be  entirely  in- 
evitable. 

But  these  sections  of  churches  have  very  different  histories,  with  allied 
associations ;  and  hence  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  discern  and  appreciate  same- 
ness as  contemplated  from  different  points  of  view,  or  in  fact  to  understand 
each  other.  Antecedently  to  the  Disruption,  the  churches  in  England  claiming 
relation  to  the  Scotch  Church  were  not  truly  a  part  of  it,  while  the  unrestricted 
interchange  of  members  and  ministers  with  other  elements  in  common  induced 
a  virtual  and  felt  identity.  When  the  exodus  from  the  Scotch  Establishment 
took  place,  it  became  a  difficult  problem  how  the  English  churches  sympathiz- 
ing and  co-operating  ;with  the  movement  were  to  be  situated.  They  could 
act  submit  longer  to  disadvantages  which  may  be  called  colonial,  when  there 
was  no  Establishment  to  require  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Free  Church 
became  at  once  a  British  church,  and  embraced  all  these  outlying  congrega- 
tions without  distinction  of  country  or  privileges,  there  would  be  here  more 
aspect  of  change  and  revolution  than  the  course  of  events  had  as  yet  prepared 
the  non-intrusionist  ministry  and  population  to  accept.  There  was  much 
deliberation  about  the  alternative  to  be  adopted.  The  conclusion  come  to  by 
the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  in  concurrence  with  leading  ministers  and 
elders,  was  to  sever  formal  connection  with  Scotland,  to  set  up  a  new  and 
independent  cause,  but  leaving  pews  and  pulpits  so  interchangeable,  that 
there  would  be  identification  in  effect  without  its  restraints.    So  formed  into 
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an  EDglish  organization,  the  pastors  and  people  found  themsekes  emancipated 
from  mnch  that  had  been  unpleasant  in  a  state  of  dependency ;  and  were 
enabled,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  both  to  lengthen  their  cords  and 
strengthen  their  stakes.  The  tendency  of  all  this  training  was  evidently 
to  lower  the  estimate  of  Scotch  connection,  and  stimulate  zeal  for  self-reliance 
and  unshackled  enterprise. 

The  experience  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  England  has  had 
a  different  complexion  and  influence.  They  belonged  to  one  body,  placing 
all  pastors  and  flocks  on  the  same  footing.  Amid  the  discouragements  of 
the  south  they  had  always  the  consciousness  of  strength  in  the  north ;  and 
when  they  passed  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  the  cause  of  missions,  or 
for  synodical  gatherings,  they  met  with  a  reception  so  warm  and  respectful 
as  largely  to  compensate  for  habitual  distance  and  exile.  Such  men  as  Dr. 
Waugh  thought  of  Scotland  as  the  colonist  thinks  of  home.  Edinburgh 
was,  in  fact,  to  ministers  so  situated  the  evangelical  Jerusalem  to  which  the 
ecclesiastical  tribes  went  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  to  the  testimony  of 
Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  his  name.  For  a  considerable  time,  indeed,  little 
was  done  for  our  English  churches  by  those  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed ; 
but  when  the  need  of  interposition  became  manifest,  it  was  not  withheld. 
Very  largo  sums  were  contributed  to  resuscitate  our  cause  in  England,  and 
more  especially  in  London ;  and  this  generous  aid  riveted  attachment,  already 
strong,  to  the  mother  country  supplying  it,  and  made  any  proposal  to  loosen 
ties  unwelcome,  if  not  distressing. 

Thus  the  churches  are  alike,  but  their  annals  are  divergent,  or  positively 
jarring ;  and  it  is  not  easy  for  either  to  speak  of  the  other  without  treading 
on  tender  sensibilities,  and  saying  what  may  seem  to  be  needlessly  harsh  or 
positively  insulting.  Y^t  there  are  no  portions  of  the  Christian  church  more 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  more  truly  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind  in  the 
Lord.  The  residence  I  have  had  in  England  has  endeared  to  me  ineffably 
my  own  brethren  there.  Our  London  Presbytery  has  had  in  its  meetings  a 
succession  of  love  feasts.  Not  a  single  feud  has  molested  our  harmony. 
All  the  intercourse  I  had  with  our  ministers  out  of  London,  as  well  as  in  it, 
has  elevated  my  estimate  of  their  qualifications,  character,  and  worth ;  and 
the  hardships  to  which  many  of  them  are  subjected  has  made  me  impatient 
to  urge  their  claims  on  Scottish  co-operative  succour.  But  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  found  less  worth  in  the  English  Presbyterian  Church.  My  commun- 
ings with  Dr.  Hamilton  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind.  If  I  had  not 
been  a  unionist  before,  I  must  have  become  so  in  his  society.  ^  Union  is  a 
necessity '  was  his  oft>  expressed  decision ;  and  in  defending  it  he  made  so 
little  of  unhappy  sayings  and  petty  irritations,  and  presented  so  gently,  yet 
persuasively,  the  merits  of  amalgamation,  that  I  felt  as  if  there  were  utter 
fatuousness  in  the  disseverance  of  societies  so  indispensable  to  one  another. 
And  has  all  the  magnanimity  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  denomination  departed  with 
himself  ?  Assuredly  not.  With  very  many  of  them  I  have  taken  sweet 
counsel  together,  with  high  appreciation  of  their  friendship,  and  with  a 
thorough  conviction  that  if  these  communions  were  only  blended,  the  mystery 
to  us  all  would  be  how  they  could  ever  have  been  apart. 

In  connection  with  our  last  meeting  of  Synod  there  has  been  some 
manifestation  of  feeling  adverse  to  early  English  union.  The  two  bodies 
immediately  interested  had  previously  agreed  at  Liverpool,  in  the  month  of 
October,  that  if  union  in  Scotland  were  long  delayed,  then  the  churches  in 
England  shoald  unite  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  unda*  the 
ninth  head  of  programme.    The  English  Presbyterian  Synod  has  subsequently 
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met  at  Liyerpool  (Maj  1,  1869),  and  has  concladed  a  debate  on  the  sabject, 
bj  passing  a  certain  resolution  which  consents  to  nnion  with  us  on  the  ninth 
head  of  programme,  as  before  agreed,  antecedently  to  a  comprehensive  union. 
It  approves  generally  of  the  findings  of  the  Joint  Union  Committee  on  the 
ninth  head  of  the  programme,  and  declares  its  readiness,  in  the  event  of  a 
lengthened  delay  in  Scotland,  to  seek  an  incorporated  union  with  the  English 
Sjno4  of  the  United  Presbyterians  on  the  basis  of  said  findings.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  moved  this  resolution,  said,  '  The  union  in  England  would  be 
speedily  consummated  as  an  incorporated  union,  while  the  relation  of  this 
church  (the  English  Presbyterian)  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as  a 
whole  would  be  as  close  as  it  possibly  could  be  without  absolute  incorpora- 
tion, and  the  amity  of  the  churches  might  then  be  manifested  in  such  wayK 
as  the  joint  committees  had  suggested.'  Having  such  a  resolution  and  such 
conmients  before  me,  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  English  Presbyterian  Church 
has  in  the  least  shifted  its  ground,  but  rather  shown,  more  clearly  than  ever, 
a  willingness  to  unite  with  us  on  the  conclusions  under  the  ninth  head,  with- 
out waiting  for  similar  junction  with  the  other  negotiating  churches.  While 
insisting  on  separate  jurisdiction,  and  consenting  to  collateral  ties,  some  of 
them  have  made  light  of  those  ties  as  very  unimportant,  and  have  given  some 
pretext  for  allying  that  in  such  a  spirit  they  would  be  made  unimportant, 
and  by  all  means  thwarted.  But  there  is  nothing  really  to  support  such  an 
impntatioii ;  and  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  whatever  our  English 
Presbyterian  brethren  agreed  to,  they  would  carry  out  in  good  faith.  Nor  are 
oar  own  "brethren  so  simple  and  plastic  as  to  allow  any  other  result. 

If  our  ministers  stand  equally  clear  as  the  En:^lish  Presbyterians  of  failure 
of  compact,  it  is  on  the  ground  stated  by  Dr.  Edmond,  that  the  general 
noion  is  not  unreasonably  or  hopelessly  deferred.  Very  glad  shall  I  be 
that  this  view  be  justified  by  the  results.  When  the  appeal  is  made  to  onr 
people  for  the  space  of  a  year,  they  may,  by  conference  and  devotion,  greatly 
expedite  subsequent  action.  And  I  trust  that  both  the  Free  Church  and 
onr  own  may  recognise  an  argument  for  speed  in  the  apparent  determination 
of  England  to  hang  on  Scotluid  in  the  achievement  of  the  object. 

But  numbers  cannot  perceive  that  anything  like  immediate  union  in  Scot- 
land is  probable.    It  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  English  miion.    Our 
cause  in  the  south,  small  in  itself,  has  now  the  great  honour  proffered  it  of 
leading  in  one  of  the  noblest  marches  of  modern  times.    As  I  view  the  case, 
the  arguments  for  hastened  unification  in  England  are  of  the  most  urgent 
nature.     No  one  can  deny  that  objections  to  union  which  are  plausible  here, 
become  there  inappreciable,  and  that  motives  to  union  here,  comparatively 
inconsiderable,  are  there  weighty,  or,  as  I  should  say,  decisive  and  over- 
whelming.   Of  all  defects  in  a  cause,  the  two  which  preponderate  with  the 
English  are  amaUness  and  strife.    They  take  exception  to  diminutiveness. 
They  feel  personally  dwarfed  and  abased  in  espousing  a  religious  profes- 
sion which  is  no  power,  and  has  almost  no  visibility  in  the  country.     Scrip- 
ture teaches  ns  to  test  the  tree  by  its  fruits :  the  English  think  we  shall 
know  it  better  by  its  size,  and  conclude  that  if  it  were  good,  and  had  a 
vigorous  life,  it  would  not  be  stunted.    But  Presbyterians,  in  their  totality, 
do  not  bulk  much  in  the  south.    Bring  our  two  denominations  together,  and 
even  then  they  will  be  nearly  microscopic  to  the  press.    The  reporters  will 
scarcely  see  us,  though  they  should  put  on  th^r  spectacles.    And  very  sad  is 
it  that  we  should  make  ourselves  needlessly  fractional,  and  aggravate  our 
minuteness  by  our  divisions. 
Such  dispersion  as  we  now  have  is  scarcsly  compatible  with  Presbyterian 
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organization.  Ministers  being  very  few,  are  so  spread  that  they  cannot 
meet  in  presbyteries.  In  the  London  Presbytery,  as  in  others,  there  were 
several  ministers  who  ahnost  never  attended — ^who  were  as  isolated  as  if 
they  were  Independents ;  and  snch  a  state  of  things  is  almost  fatal  to  onr 
polity.  How  can  dissolution  and  consolidation  be  shnaltaneoosly  main- 
tained? 

The  English,  I  have  said,  have  also  great  repngnance  to  strife.  Mnlti* 
tndes  have  gone  into  the  Established  Chnrch  in  order  to  escape  from  dis- 
senting squabbles.  Church  extmction  is  happily  not  very  frequent;  bat 
when  it  has  occurred,  I  have  learned  that  it  has  been  almost  always 
referable  to  disputes.  But  if,  after  all  we  have  said  and  done  about  union, 
we  fail  to  unite  promptly,  we  shall  present  to  the  public  a  disputatious 
aspect.  We  shall  be  pointed  to  as  beginning  to  bmld  a  temple  of  con- 
cord, and  finally  turning  it  into  a  Babel  of  altercation.  The  tendency  will 
be  from  bad  to  worse.  Union  discussion  will  pass  into  self-defence  and 
reciprocal  crimination.  And  how  are  deputations  to  be  kept  up  T  or  how 
abandoned  without  disappointment,  embitterment,  and  all  the  elements  and 
concomitants  of  uncharitableness  f  It  is  easy  to  take  offence,  and  find 
excuse  for  being  offended.  No  virtue  comes  more  readily  to  hand,  or  can 
be  so  qnickly  cultivated  into  maturity,  as  righteous  indignation.  There  is 
also  that  caloric  in  the  expression  of  it  which,  in  firing  the  speaker,  elicits 
cheers  from  ignited  hearers.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  exemplify  the  pacificator, 
and  prevent  or  suppress  suspicions  and  grudges  by  a  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  latter  happens  to  be  the  commendable  discipleship  now  called 
for  in  England.  The  Presbyterians  there  have  all  that  can  command  onr 
esteem  and  love ;  and  all  that  is  needed  is,  that  they  husband  their  strength 
instead  of  scattering  it.  No  portion  of  Christendom  has  a  higher  mission 
than  they  in  hand, — a  nobler  destination  in  prospect ;  but  all  will  fail  if  the 
travellers  discussing  union  practise  antagonism  and  fall  out  by  the  way. 
Such  disaster  will  not,  must  not  occur.  The  ministry  of  both  churches  in 
England  has  not  only  diligence  and  judgment  and  knowledge,  bnt  in 
many  instances  large-minded  and  far-seeing  wisdom ;  and  such  men  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  the  cumulative  obligations  resting  on  them  in  the  position 
which  they  occupy,  to  sttidy  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another.  David  Kino. 

MoBjriNQsiDK,  May  Ifi,  1869. 


A  SUNDAY  EVENING  IN  A  PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHAPEL. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  prevails  in  Scotland 
of  religious  bodies  in  England ;  and  that  in  England  there  is,  to  the  full,  as 
much  ignorance  of  the  religious  denominations  in  Scotland  and  of  all  that 
pertains  to  them.  Many  good  people,  especially  in  the  midland  counties 
of  England,  open  their  eyes  and  stare  with  astonishment  if  you  tell  them 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  Presbyterians.  Presbyterian 
is  with  them  synonymous  with  Unitarian ;  and  it  often  takes  some  trouble 
to  convince  them  that  the  people  beyond  the  Tweed  are  really  orthodox 
believers.  This  confounding  of  Presbyterian  and  Unitarian  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  Midlands  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Presbyterian  congrtga- 
tions  founded  after  the  ejectment  of  the  2000  ministers  from  the  Church  in 
16G2,  have  become  Unitaiian  in  their  creed;  and  though  Presbyterianism,  as  a 
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fonn  of  charch  goverament,  no  longer  exists  among  them  in  its  integrity, 
thej  still  retain  and  are  known  by  the  old  name.  An  average  Scotchman 
knows  that  there  is  an  Episcopal  Established  Chnrch  in  England,  that  there 
are  pretty  considerable  bodies  of  Independents  and  Baptists,  and  that  the 
followers  of  John  Wesley  are  numerous.  These  leading  facts  the  ayerage 
Scotchman  knows.  Eren  if  he  has  been  across  the  Border  he  seldom 
frathers  more  information,  inasmuch  as  he  has  probably  visited  only  London, 
and  some  of  the  great  towns,  where  he  finds  congregations  connected  with 
each  of  the  great  bodies  in  Scotland,  and  does  not  therefore  come  to  see 
anything  of  any  of  the  English  denominations  beyond  the  outside  of  the 
walls  of  their  churches  and  chapels.  Comparatively  few  Scotchmen  find 
their  way,  for  instance,  into  the  Black  Country  of  South  Staffordshire.  That 
country  has  nothing  to  render  it  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  tourist.  There, 
with  the  slightest  possible  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said — 

*  Yerdore  nerer  smiles, 
Nor  fmitful  fields  of  yellow  grain  reward  the  tiller's  toils ; 
Bat  desert  blackness  on  the  face  of  kindly  natare  lies. 
And  like  a  pall  above  extend  the  smoke-beclouded  skies.' 

Flaming  forges,  huge  blast-furnaces,  kilns  from  which  roll  dense  volumes 
of  blackest  smoke,  vast  pit  mounds,  surmounted  by  gaunt  wooden  frames, 
great  hills  of  scorie,  form  the  salient  points  of  the  landscape  of  this  strange 
coontry.  Perhaps  here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  tree  or  two,  or  a  little  bit 
of  hedge,  looking  very  much  as  if  it  were  putting  in  a  feeble  protest  i^ainst 
the  influences  that  forbid  it  thriving.  The  population  is  very  thick  on  the 
g:round.  The  towns  and  villages  are  unlovely ;  they,  in  common  with  every- 
thing else,  partaking  of  the  general  tendency  of  all  things  to  dinginess  and 
blackness.  They  are,  moreover,  irregular,  and  sprawl  about  or  over  the 
ground  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  conceivable.  All  of  them  bear, 
to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  mining 
operations  beneath,  in  houses  leaning  backward,  or  forward,  or  sideward ; 
in  walls  rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom ;  in  chimney  stacks  standing  most 
ominously  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Such  facts  will  not  be  wondered  at 
when  I  say  that  the  coal  measures  here  are  from  ten  to  thirteen  yards  thick  ; 
and  thus,  when  the  coal  is  worked  out,  the  cavity  beneath  is  so  vast  that  the 
flabsidence  of  the  soil  which  follows  naturally  causes  a  good  deal  of  dami^e. 
The  Black  Country  then  has  nothing  to  interest  any  one  except  the  man  of 
basinees  or  the  man  of  science. 

It  was  in  this  district  that  Methodism  won  some  of  its  grandest  triumphs. 
But  for  that  mighty  wave  of  revival  which  swept  across  England,  through 
the  preaching  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whltefield,  in  all  human  probability  the 
district  would  have  remained  as  black  morally  as  it  is  physically.  It  con- 
tinues at  the  present  day  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Methodism.  Each  of 
the  three  great  bodies  into  which  the  Methodists  are  divided  is  strongly 
represented  among  its  teeming  population.  I  could  not  do  more  than  guess 
at  the  relative  strength  of  each  body;  but  the  orif^inal  Wesleyans,  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  the  New  Connexion  Methodists  have  each  nume- 
tons  adherents.  The  first  comprises  within  its  borders  many  families  of  great 
wealth  and  good  social  8tan<Mng,  many  of  the  well-to-do  tradesmen  and 
middle  classes,  and  very  considerable  numbers  of  the  working  classes.  The 
two  others  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  working  classes,  or  of 
persons  who  have  risen  from  these  classes,  and  who,  though  raised  above  the 
necessity  of  manual  labour,  are  still  at  one  with  the  labourmg  classes  in  their 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
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It  is  with  the  PrimitiTe  Methodists  that  this  paper  chiefly  has  to  do.  Tbo 
constitution  of  all  three  bodies  is  rery  much  alike ;  the  differences  are  very 
flight  indeed.  In  doctrine  they  are  identical  The  ministers  are  changed 
every  three  years,  and  they  are  allocated  to  their  several  ^  circoita '  by  the 
Conference.  In  every 'circait  there  are,  besides  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistant,  a  number  of  local  preachers ;  and  these,  together  with  the  stipen- 
diary ministers,  all  take  their  turn  in  preaching  at  each  of  the  chapels  within  the 
circuit  on  Sundays,  according  to  arrangements  mutually  entered  into  every 
quarter.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Primitive  Methodists  to  say  that 
their  ministry  is  not  a  learned  body.  Ministers  and  preachers  alike  would 
probably  be  pronounced  deficient  in  ^culture;'  but  as  a  body  they  have 
that  without  which  preaching  vnll  ever  remain  bari'en  of  results — alivmg 
and  abiding  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  they  preach,  and  that  thorough 
spirit  of  earnestness,  lacking  which  no  man  can  touch  the  heart  of  his  fellow- 
man.  Take  a  man  Who  has  been  toiling  all  week  a  hundred  fathoms  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth, — ^perhaps,  if  it  is  winter,  going  down  in  the  dark- 
ness of  morning,  and  coming  up  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  thus  never 
seeing  the  light  except  on  Sunday, — ^take  such  a  one  to  church,  and  there 
he  hears  the  stereotyped  forms  of  prayer  read  (probably  he  can't  read 
himself)  with  more  or  less  of  slovenliness  of  manner,  the  whole  winding  up  with 
a  half-essay  half-sermon  read  by  an  M.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  perhaps 
not  wanting  in  thoughtf ulness,  and  possibly  unexceptionable  in  point  of  style. 
All  this,  however,  is  shooting  over  his  head.  He  has  a  kind  of  traditk>nary 
respect  for  it ;  but  it  awakens  in  him  no  sensibility,  it  stirs  no  emotion,  it 
makes  no  chord  of  his  nature  vibrate  with  the  holy  joy  of  devotion.  Bat 
take  him  to  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  and  what  a  difference  I  The 
chapel  is  by  no  means  so  imposing  as  the  church  in  appearance — ^indeed  is 
not  unposing  at  all.  But  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  is  a  man  of  his  own 
class,  with  whom  he  has  a  hundred  points  of  contact.  That  man  onderstands 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  trials  and  temptations.  His  language  has  a  strong 
flavour  of  the  homely  vernacular ;  and  at  every  word  he  utters,  whether  in 
preaching  or  praying,  he  quivers  with  emotion.  His  earnestness  is  trans- 
parent, and  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart  manifestly  find  responsive  echoes  in 
the  hearts  of  the  congregation.  The  responses  to  the  prayers  are  quite  as 
Humorous  as  in  the  church  service;  hat  there  is  this  vast  difference — they 
are  spontaneous,  and  are  indicative  of  the  personal  feeling  of  each  worshipper. 
Here  such  a  one  as  I  have  supposed  finds  himself  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  devotion,  which  is  the  product  of  natural  effort  The  crust 
of  his  somewhat  stolid  nature  is  thawed,  his  heart  is  touched,  and  he  ex- 
))eriences  emotions  which  lift  him  out  of  the  sordid  routine  of  life,  and 
which  shed  a  hallowing  light  upon  the  hard,  cheerless,  daily  struggle  for 
existence. 

All  this,  I  am  afraid,  is  a  very  long  exordium  to  what  I  have  to  say  of 
this  particular  evening  in  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel. 

I  need  not  tell  particularly  where  the  chapel  is  situated.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  in  a  side  street  of  a  town  situated  just  at  the  point  where  the  Black 
Country  begins  to  shade  off  into  its  green  border  land.  Like  aU,  or  nearly 
ail.  Black  Country  chapels,  it  has  little  greater  pretensions  to  architectural 
elegance  than  a  common  bam.  The  only  attempt  at  ornamentation  is  in  the 
front  elevation,  in  which  blue  bricks  have  been  used  instead  of  red,  and 
certain  mouldings  and  facings  have  been  done  in  white  brick.  Inside  it  is 
clean,  and  the  pews  are  roomy  and  comfortable.  It  strikes  one  that  it 
ought  to  be  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.    The  galleries  are  dis- 
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proportionately  large,  and  so  mneh  aboTe  the  pnlpit  that  the  occupants  can 
neTer  be  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  minister  uses  ^  a  paper.* 
Seen  in  its  normal  condition,  the  interior  of  the  chapel  consists  of  the  pews 
on  the  floor,  the  two  side  galleries,  the  organ  gallery  over  the  front  door, 
and  the  pulpit  against  the  back  wall.  But  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  there 
was  a  temporary  gallery  erected  in  front  of  the  pnlpit.  The  occasion  was 
the  annual  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  Sonday  schools;  and  the  temporary 
gallery  was  filled  with  about  forty  children,  the  majority  of  them  girls,  all  of 
whom  wore  white  dresses,  picked  out  with  knots  of  blue  ribbon.  It  was 
within  a  few  minutes  of  six  o'clock — ^the  time  for  beginning  service — ^when  I 
entered.  The  chapel  was  crowded  in  every  part ;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
belonged  entirely  to  the  working  classes  of  the  neighbourhood  Forgemen, 
from  whose  sallow  cheeks  the  flaming  furnace  has  taken  every  particle  of 
colour ;  colliers,  with  great  blue  scars  on  their  countenances,  telling  of  nar-. 
row  escapes  in  the  mine ;  young  women,  whose  frames  bore  the  impress  of 
the  manlike  work  of  the  brickyard  and  pit  bank, — ^were  of  the  types  re- 
presented. And  what  would  be  considered  very  odd  in  the  north,  there 
were  not  a  few  mothers  with  children  in  arms,  orowing  or  screaming  without 
respect  to  person  or  the  service.  Of  course,  when  any  of  them  took  to  cry« 
ing,  and  refused  to  be  comforted  by  the  most  lavish  patting,  petting,  and 
^  lush-sh-ing,'  they  were  taken  out  into  the  lobby  till  their  equanimity  was 
restored.  One  young  man,  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  whom  I  observed 
in  the  congregation,  had  just  come  through  one  of  the  most  terrible  ex-r 
periences  human  nature  was  ever  called  upon  to  endure.  That  day  four 
weeks,  just  as  the  Sabbath  bells  were  pealing  forth  their  summons  to  mom-, 
ing  service,  he  was  brought,  more  dead  than  alive,  from  that  flooded  pit 
where  he  and  his  companions  had  been  five  days  and  nights  without  a  morsel 
of  food.  This  was  he  who,  when  the  poor  boy  complained  of  his  being 
hnngry,  gave  to  him  a  little  bit  of  crust  he  had  happened  to  save  from  his 
rapper  the  night  the  flood  broke  in.  Such  was  the  congregation.  The 
minister  was  evidently  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  in  his  time  to  manual 
labour.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  well-to-do  working  man.  His  tone 
and  style  confirmed  the  first  impression.  He  had  not  much  of  that  in- 
describable something  which  the  world  calls  refinement ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  therefore  he  was  vulgar.  It  is  true  he  t^ad 
an  occasional  difficulty  with  the  aspirate ;  but  that  is  a  difficulty  he  shares 
with  a  vast  number  of  good  and  worthy  people  in  the  midland  shires  of 
England.  His  evident  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  mission,  his  deep 
earnestness,  his  apparently  profound  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  message, 
redeemed,  and  more  than  redeemed  the  defects  of  early  training.  These 
qualitieB  might  not  satisfy  a  dilettante  criticism.  The  preacher  would  pro- 
bably have  been  called  a  ^  Philistine '  by  a  member  of  a  certain  school,  and 
pronounced  to  be  deficient  in  ^sweetness  and  light.'  But  at  any  rate  he 
conld,  with  God's  blessing,  do  for  this  congregation  that  which  even  the 
high  priest  himself  of  that  school  could  never  hope  to  do. 

The  service  began  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  every  verse  being  read  out 
by  the  minister  before  it  was  sung ;  and  the  hymn  was  sung  with  zeal  and 
fervour.  Then  followed  prayer,  fervid  and  appropriate,  but  not  so  emo- 
tional as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Primitive  Methodist  chapels.  The  re- 
sponses were  therefore  more  quiet  and  restrained  than  I  have  sometimes 
heard.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  it  was  announced,  ^  The  children 
will  now  sing  one  of  their  hymns.'  The  hymns  in  question  were  printed  on 
^ps  of  paper,  one  of  which  was  handed  to  each  person  in  the  chapel.    The 
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children  in  the  temporary  gallery  aceordii^ly  sang  a  hymn,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  first  stanza : — 

'Hark!  hark!  my  soul,  angelic  songs  are  swelling, 

O'er  earth's  green  fields,  and  ocean's  wave-beat  shore ; 
How  sweet  the  trath  those  blessed  strains  are  telling, 
Of  that  new  life  where  sin  shall  be  no  more  I 
Chorus. — Angels  of  Jesus,  angels  of  light, 

Singing  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  of  night.' 

The  tane  was  secnlar  in  its  character ;  bnt  the  children  sang  very  beanti- 
fnlly,  and  in  snch  excellent  time  that  it  was  clear  mnch  troable  had  been 
expended  on  their  training.  The  sermon  came  next.  The  preacher  an- 
nonnced  as  his  text,  1  Peter  liL  18 :  ^  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for 
sins,  the  just  for  the  nnjnst,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God.'  It  was  a  long 
sermon,  occupying  quite  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  I  ^d  not  observe  one  listless  or  inattentiye  person.  Indeed  the 
earnestness  of  the  preacher  compelled  attention.  His  thoughts  were  not 
strikingly  original,  neither  were  they  commonplace.  He  neyer  fell  below  his 
great  theme.  It  was  the  old,  old  story  of  the  cross  he  told.  The  boundless 
loye  of  God,  the  inconceivable  sufferings  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  great 
and  glorious  redemption  his  ignominious  death  wrought  out,  were  among 
the  points  on  which  he  touched.  Occasionally  he  lighted  up  his  subject  by 
drawing  striking  and  telling  contrasts.  For  instance,  he  asked  why,  if  the 
Lord's  death  was  nothing  more  than  a  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  principles, 
for  the  reception  of  which  the  world  was  not  ripe,  He  should  have  suffered 
such  excruciating  agony  ?  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood ; 
He  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  Him ;  and  on  the  cross  the  awful 
anguish  of  his  soul  had  brought  about  death,  while  the  malefactors  on  his 
right  and  left  were  still  alire.  How  was  this  ?  Martyrs  had  since  died,  re- 
joicing that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel. 
The  strength  of  their  faith  had  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  clear  and  un- 
disturbed serenity  of  mind  while  undergoing  deaths  the  most  awful.  What 
then  made  the  difference  between  the  deafii  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
that  of  martyrs  ?  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  He  died  for  sin  ?  In  con- 
clusion, he  reminded  them  of  the  fulness  and  freeness  of  the  salvation  offered. 
But  there  was  only  one  means  by  which  it  could  be  obtained, — ^by  coming  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Calvary  was  there ;  that  very  night  in  the  midst  of 
them,  the  cross  was  set  up  in  their  sight ;  and  if  they  obstinately  refused  to 
come  to  its  foot  with  the  burden  of  their  sins,  he  at  least  was  free.  A  kind 
of  murmur  of  satisfaction  with  the  sermon  went  round  the  congr^ation  as 
it  was  concluded,  and  the  minister  resumed  his  seat. 

And  now  began  the  strange  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  My 
attention  had  been  riveted  to  the  preacher  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  on  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  announcing  that  so  and  so 
(naming  one  of  the  boys)  ^  will  now  recite  a  piece,'  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
plunged  from  the  towering  heights  of  sublime  contemplation  to  the  very 
lowest  depth  of  bathos.  The  lad,  nothing  loath,  uprose,  and  turning  to  the 
pulpit,  saluted  the  minister  by  bringing  the  points  of  his  fingers  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair,  and  thence  describing  a  semicircle  at  the  full  length  of 
his  arm.  He  then  turned  to  the  congregation,  and  after  a  similar  salute  he 
set  out  with  his  task.  The  recitation  was  a  rhyme  of  about  thirty  verses, 
written  in  colloquial  style ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  it  exalted  the  merits 
of  some  book,  which  told  of  the  early  struggles  of  Primitive  Methodism,  tbe 
great  things  it  bad  done,  and  its  heroes,  dead  and  alive.    Two  girls  were 
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(hen  called  on  for  a  dialogue.  Each  bobbed  a  curtesy,  and  then,  in  reply  to 
certain  interrogatories  of  Janis^  Harrift  proceeded  to  give  her  reasons  for 
goiDg  to  chapel  and  Snnday  school,  to  advise  Jane  to  go  too,  and  to  explain 
certain  castoms  of  the  PrimitiTe  Methodists,  of  the  reasonableness  of  which 
Jane  appeared  to  have  doubts.  Next  followed  a  few  verses  from  a  little 
thing  who  could  just  lisp  the  syllables,  a  long  poem  by  a  boy,  another 
dialogue  by  two  other  girls,  and  a  short  piece  by  a  boy.  This  last  had  a 
somewhat  more  practical  bearing  than  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  counselled 
the  congregation  to  give  in  the  pending  collection,  and  assured  all  that  if 
they  could  not  afford  silver  and  gold,  copper  would  be  welcome.  At  the 
close  of  each  recitation  a  buzz  of  approbation  went  round  the  chapeL 
After  the  collection  had  been  made,  the  children  sang  an  anthem.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  service  would  have  been  then  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  short  prayer  and  the  benediction ;  but  the  minister  said  he  had  no 
doubt  'the  friends' would  like  to  know  the  amount  of  the  collection,  and 
whOe  it  was  being  counted  the  children  would  sing — 

'  Tbere*8  a  beautifol  land  on  high. 
To  its  f^lories  I  fain  would  flj ; 

When  by  sorrow  pressed  down, 

I  long  for  my  crown 
In  that  beantiful  land  on  bigb. 

Crorvs.— In  that  beantifDl  land  Fll  be, 

From  earth  and  its  cares  set  free ; 
My  SaTioar  is  there, 
He  has  gone  to  prepare 
A  place  in  that  laud  for  me.' 

One  never  tired  of  hearing  the  children  sing,  so  much  pains  had  been  taken 
in  training  them,  and  there  is  something  inexpressibly  sweet  in  well-trained 
young  voices.  By  the  time  the  hymn  was  finished  the  collection  had  been 
counted,  and  the  amount  was  announced  to  be  about  £15, — ^a  very  consider- 
able amount,  seeing  that  the  chapel  does  not  hold  more  than  250  people. 
The  service  was  then  brought  to  a  close. 

These  extraordinary  exhibitions  at  the  preaching  of  the  annual  sermons 
on  behalf  of  the  Sunday  schools  are  common  throughout  the  Black  Country 
among  the  Primitive  Methodists ;  but  in  some  places  they  are  carried  out 
on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  and  with  much  more  display  than  that  which  I 
have  described  above.  The  practice,  however,  is  becoming  discredited  in  the 
denomination.  The  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  would  gladly  see 
it  done  away  with ;  but  they  give  way  to  the  *  weaker  brethren.'  Eccen- 
tricities and  excrescences  may  be  pardoned  when  a  great  work  is  being  done. 
And  Primitive  Methodism  has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  work  in  the  Black 
Country.  It  has  penetrated  into  moral  wastes,  and  to  some  extent  has  tilled 
and  fertilized  them,  while  the  rich  and  powerful  National  Church — the 
vaunted  Church  of  the  poor — has  never  even  attempted  to  cultivate  them, 
llie  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  is  emphatically  the  Church  of  the  poor  man 
in  the  Black  Country.  A  great  modem  writer,  speaking  ironically  of  ^  good 
society,'  says,  '  This  wide  national  life  is  based  entirely  on  emphasis — ^the 
emphasis  of  want,  which  urges  it  into  all  the  activities  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  society  and  light  irony ;  it  spends  its  heavy  years  often 
in  a  chill,  uncarpeted  fashion,  amidst  family  discord,  unsoftened  by  long 
corridors.  Under  such  circumstances  there  are  many  among  its  myriads  of 
souIb  who  have  absolutely  needed  an  emphatic  belief;  life  in  this  unpleasure- 
able  shape  demanding  some  solution  even  to  unspeculative  minds; 
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something  that  will  present  motives  in  an  entire  absence  of  high  prizes,— 
something  that  will  give  patience  and  feed  hnman  love  when  the  limbs  ache 
with  weariness,  and  hnman  looks  are  hard  npon  ns, — something,  clearly,  that 
lies  ontside  personal  desires,  that  includes  resignation  for  ourselves,  and 
active  love  for  what  is  not  ourselves/  All  this  Primitive  Methodisnt,  by 
God's  blessing,  gives  to  and  does  for  many  thoasands  of  the  hard  toilers  in 
the  Black  Country.  J.  A. 
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A   PAPER  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Let  all  who  give  themselves  to  this  work  see  that  they  have  distinct  alms 
and  right  aims  in  so  doing.  Let  us  set  clearly  before  our  minds  definite 
objects  that  we  have  to  aim  at.  If  we  fail  in  this,  we  can  scarcely  prosper 
in  the  work ;  and  many  do  fail  in  it.  Many  become  Sabbath- school  teachers, 
and  their  whole  idea  of  what  has  to  be  done  is  that  of  so  much  time  every 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  school  with  the  children,  so  many  questions  asked,  so 
many  verses  heard,  so  much  time  spent  in  making  remarks.  They  go  on 
from  year  to  year  with  this,  and  never  think  of  anything  beyond  Thej 
think  that  this  is  all  They  do  not  remember  that  these  are  merely  means 
to  nobler  ends ;  merely  steps  leading  to  greater  heights.  Let  us  all  bear  in 
mind  that  the-Sabbath  school  is  not  an  institution  for  merely  consuming  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  scholars.  Let  us  remember 
that  it  aims  through  these  at  higher  things.  Let  us  set  before  our  minds 
what  these  higher  things  are;  and  let  us  in  our  work  set  ourselves  stedfastlj 
to  the  attainment  of  them. 

The  following,  then,  are  some  of  the  objects  which  we  think  ought  always 
to  be  foremost  in  our  minds  when  we  sit  down  to  prepare  for  the  class,  when 
we  come  to  the  class,  when  we  engage  in  actual  teaching,  and  whenever  we 
think  of  the  work  at  any  time  at  all,  which  we  ought  very  frequently  to  do. 

1.  The  conversion  of  the  children  to  God. — Conversion  is  the  turning  of  the 
heart  to  trust  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour.  The  youngest  children  need  this ; 
for  the  youngest  children  are  guilty  in  the  eye  of  God.  And  we  know  not 
that  any  are  too  yotmg  for  this.  We  can  conceive  of  young  children,  who 
can  scarcely  lisp  his  name,  reposing  their  trust  in  Him,  through  the  leading 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  true  that  their  conceptions  must  be  very  meagre 
and  shadowy.  Probably  their  whole  idea  of  Christ  is  that  of  a  great  and 
good  person,  who  lives  somewhere  up  in  heaven.  But  saving  faith  is  not 
always  dependent  on  clear  and  full  intellectual  conception.  The  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross  must  have  had  very  meagre  and  dim  knowledge  also  aboat 
Christ.  He  must  have  known  very  little  about  the  mysteries  of  Christ's 
person,  and  the  wonders  of  his  work.  And  yet  he  trusted  to  Christ,  and 
was  saved.  So  also  may  a  very  young  child  do,  who  can  scarcely  lisp  his 
name.  No  doubt  its  conceptions  of  what  Christ  is,  and  of  what  He  is  to  ns, 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  a  man  whose  faculties  have  been  framed 
in  the  schools  of  theology.  And  yet  what  are  our  conceptions  of  these 
things  at  the  best  as  compared  with  the  reality  ?  We  suspect  that  were  a 
child's  conception  of  the  Saviour  and  that  of  a  master  in  theology  both  put 
together  in  the  light  of  the  reality,  or  in  the  light  of  a  perfect  conception  of 
Him,  the  difference  between  them — ^wide  as  it  seems  to  us  at  present — would 
then  seem  small  indeed.    Let  us  then  name  the  name  of  Jesus,  even  to  the 
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yonngest  chfldren,  as  One  who  is  holy,  good,  and  powerful,  and  loves  little 
children,  and  has  died  for  them;  and  do  not  think  it  an  extraordinary 
thing  if  the  Holy  Spirit  should  make  use  even  of  snch  crude  doctrine  to 
beget  a  loving  and  saving  trust  in  the  Saviour  within  a  yery  young  child*s 
heart 

And  with  regard  to  those  who  are  older,  let  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of 
personal  religion — ^that  is,  of  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ  and  following  Him — ^be 
often,  earnestly,  and  prayerfully,  in  the  course  of  Sabbath  instructions,  pressed 
upon  each  individual  cMld.  Let  the  simple,  easy  way  of  salvation,  by  trust 
in  the  Saviour,  be  often  explained  to  them.  Explain  it  to  them  day  after 
day,  wheneyer  anything  occurs  which  can  suggest  it.  Look  out  in  your 
previous  preparations  for  opportunities  of  introducing  it ;  and  do  not  merely 
explain  it,  but  let  it  be  pressed  upon  them.  Let  all  kinds  of  arguments  and  in- 
ducements be  applied  to  lead  them  to  accept  Christ.  Tell  them  how  short  lifls  is 
at  the  longest ;  how  uncertain  it  is  to  all.  Show  them  how  the  young  often 
die,  and  how  suddenfy  death  often  comes  both  to  young  and  old.  Point  them 
to  striking  examples  of  this  if  you  can.  Remind  them  that  we  cannot  repent 
after  death,  but  that  our  doom  is  then  fixed  for  ever.  Remind  them  what  an 
awful  thing  it  is  to  die  nnforgiven,  and  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
a  God  whom  we  have  offended  by  our  sins.  Then  show  how  simple  and 
easy  is  the  way  of  being  saved ;  teU  them  what  a  pleasant  way  it  is,  and  how 
happy  it  makes  us  even  in  this  life.  Explain  to  them  that  Christ's  yoke  is 
easy  and  his  burden  light>  and  that  the  ways  of  wisdom  are  pleasant  ways. 
And  along  with  all,  and  above  all,  let  there  be  at  all  times  earnest  prayer  to 
God  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide  us  to  better  and  more  effective  expedients 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  use,  and  that  He  would  bless  those  which  He 
enables  us  to  use  for  the  conversion  of  the  children.  Nothing  is  worth  with- 
out Christ.  What  is  this  life  given  us  for,  but  that  we  may  seek  Christ, 
and  by  Him  be  prepared  for  eternal  life  in  heaven  ?  Let  the  love  of  Christ 
constrain  us  to  strive  to  win  human  hearts  to  Him. 

2.  But  whilst  this  should  never  be  left  out  of  view,  there  is  a  second  object 
which  we  should  also  aim  at — ^viz.  to  build  up  in  them  a  firm  structure  of  Chris* 
tian  knowledge^  to  be  the  ground-work  of  Christian  life.  Full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  is  essential  for  right  and  vigorous  Christian 
living.  It  has  been  generally  found  that  those  who  have  been  most  thoroughly 
grounded  in  Christian  doctrine  when  young,  do,  after  conversion,  become  the 
most  steady,  reliable,  and  complete  Christians,  Hence,  though  we  should  not 
be  aware  of  having  turned  even  a  single  child  to  the  Saviour,  still  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  impartmg  to  them  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion;  and  though  these  truths  should  only  be  in  their 
heads,  and  as  yet  not  have  reached  their  hearts,  we  have  done  what  is  worth 
being  done.  Of  course  we  ought  never  to  be  satisfied  vrith  merely  having 
imparted  head-knowledge  without  a  change  of  heart  having  been  produced. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  full,  clear  head-knowledge,  even  though  it  should 
stand  alone  as  yet,  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  the  house  furnished  and 
victualled,  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  heavenly  Guest.  There  is  much 
suggestiveness  'm  a  remark  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  the  great  Indian 
missionary,  in  speaking  of  their  success  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  Bible 
truth  in  India.  He  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  this,  that  *  were 
the  shower  of  grace  to  descend  as  in  seasons  of  great  revival,  we  should  at 
once  have  an  army  of  well-disciplined  and  well-equipped  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  ready  to  stand  up  m  defence  of  the  gospel,  or  go  forth  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Lord.'    Let  us  labour  in  the  same  hope,  at  the  same  work  of 
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thorough  instraction  amongst  onr  children  at  home.  Let  ns  aim  that  if  ever 
oar  scholars  come  to  be  living  Christians,  they  shall  be  at  the  same  time  well* 
informed,  wise,  and  intelligent  Christians. 

It  being  understood,  then,  that  the  impartation  of  Christian  knowledge 
onght  to  be  one  of  oar  prominent  aims,  it  may  now  be  asked,  what  particular 
portions  of  sach  knowledge  ought  we  to  strire  to  teach  them  1  To  this  'we 
answer,  that  our  teaching,  viewed  at  present  merely  as  a  work  of  instmcting 
or  imparting  knowledge,  onght  to  be  directed  towards  the  following  two 
things  :—^r«^.  To  produce  an  understanding  of  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  such  as  we  have  it  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  for  example,  and  in 
other  similar  works ;  second^  To  promote  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
contents  of  the  Bible. 

Let  one  object  of  onr  endeavours  at  instruction  be  to  get  our  scholars  to 
understand  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  of  revealed 
truth.  It  may  be  thought  that  these  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren ;  but  they  really  are  not  so.  You  may  not,  indeed,  get  them  to  under- 
stand the  scientific  terms  of  theology,  such  as  regeneration,  justification, 
sanctification,  perseverance  of  saints,  etc.,  nor  the  technical  phraseolo^^ ; 
but  nearly  all  the  important  ideas  conveyed  under  these  terms  can  be 
expressed  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  an<ler- 
stood  by  children  of  average  intelligence.  You  may  talk  to  a  class  of  l>ojs 
or  girls  about  universal  depravity  for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  they  have 
been  well  trained,  they  will  probably  only  yawn  in  your  face ;  if  they  have 
not  been  well  trained,  they  will  in  all  likelihood  soon  afford  you  some  strik- 
ing corroborations  of  your  doctrine.  But  if  yon  tell  them  of  tlie  many  wajs 
in  which  we  may  sin :  that  it  is  sin  if  we  do  not  love  God  and  think  ahont 
Him  always,  as  well  as  if  we  break  the  Sabbath,  or  take  his  holy  name  in 
vain ;  that  it  is  a  sin  not  to  like  the  Bible,  as  well  as  a  sin  not  to  read  the 
Bible ;  that  it  is  a  sin  not  to  show  kindness  to  tlieir  companions,  and  help  them 
in  every  way  they  can,  as  well  as  to  strike  them  or  tell  lies  about  them  ;  if 
yon  tell  them  that  to  feel  angry,  or  proud,  or  impatient,  or  discontented,  or 
envious  are  sins,  as  well  as  to  curse,  and  swear,  and  steal,  and  then  put  it 
to  their  consciences  if  they  have  never  sinned  in  any  of  these  ways,  and  tell 
them,  moreover,  that  everybody,  old  and  young,  throughout  all  the  world 
have  done  some  of  these  wrong  things, — ^you  may  in  this  way  get  the  idea  of 
universal  depravity  into  their  heads  without  the  term,  and  yet  in  such  a  shape 
as  that  it  will  be  living  and  effectual  both  in  awakening  thought  and  in  con- 
trolling conduct.  And  so  again  with  regard  to  the  atonement.  You  may 
talk  to  a  class  about  substitution,  and  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  imputation, 
and  will  neither  evoke  interest  nor  intelligence ;  but  there  are  a  multitude  of 
striking  comparisons,  by  the  aid  of  which  you  may  convey  even  to  children 
a  conception  of  that  mystery  of  the  faith,  as  clear  and  as  full  as  is  possessed 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  theologians  who  bandy  about  these  terms  so  freely. 
And  this  might  be  shown  to  hold  true  of  all  the  other  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion.  If  you  try  to  make  your  children  understand  the 
language  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  you  will  probably  fail ;  but  if  you  make 
a  point  of  yourself  understanding  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Catechism,  yon 
may  find  it  quite  possible  to  translate  them  into  such  childish  forms  of 
thought  as  will  be  at  once  appreciated.  Let  us  make  it  our  endeavour  to 
do  this,  then,  with  all  the  greiat  Christian  doctrines — ^the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  God,  the  divine  law,  sm  and  its  punishment,  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ  for  us,  the  way  by  which  we  obtain  an  interest  in  Christ,  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  growth  in  grace,  and  Chnstiui  obligati<ms.    Let  us 
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endeaToor  to  know  all  that  we  can  abont  these  things.  Let  as  seek  to  be 
always  knowing  more  and  more  about  them ;  and  let  as  labour  to  impart  to 
our  scholars  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  these  things  too.  Let  us  seek,  by 
ferTent  speaking  and  by  prayer,  that  they  may  feel  the  power  of  these  truths 
on  their  hearts ;  but  let  us  also  seek  that,  whether  they  are  iuflaenced  by 
them  or  not,  they  may  at  least  have  a  full  Imowledge  and  clear  understanding 
of  them. 

But  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  see  that  we  do  not  allow  this  knowledge  of 
what  we  call  doctrines,  to  usurp  the  place  of  knowledge  of  the  word  of  Ood. 
The  former  is  simply  a  stepping-stone  to  the  latter.  Systems  of  doctrine  are 
of  Tftlue  only  in  that  they  enable  us  to  gather  out  and  retain  more  easily 
the  truth  that  is  in  the  Bible. 

A  second  branch  of  knowledge,  then,  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  storing  up 
in  the  minds  of  our  scholars,  is  a  general  familiarity  with  the  written  word  of 
God.  Seek  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  whole  of  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  Bible  is  a  perpetual  channel  of  beneficial  influences.  For  what 
has  God  given  it  to  us  but  that  it  should  be  well  known  by  us  ?  Benefit  may 
be  obtained  by  ourselves  from  it,  even  when  we  are  scarcely  conscious  of  it ; 
and  we  may  be  doing  much  good  by  means  of  it  to  others  without  knowing 
that  we  are  doing  so.  Let  us  seek,  then,  by  reading  much  of  it  with  them, 
and  explaining  it  to  them,  by  questioning  them  largely  and  closely  upon  it, 
by  encouraging  them  to  commit  portions  of  it  to  memory,  and  by  every  other 
device  we  can  think  of,  to  store  up  the  word  in  their  hearts,  so  that  it  may 
be  said  of  each  one  of  them,  ^  that  from  a  child  he  has  known  the  Scrip- 
tares.' 

3.  But  let  us  now  pass  on  to  mention  a  third  object  which  we  ought  to  keep 
in  view  in  our  instractions — viz.  to  foster  in  them  cUl  true  Christian  sentiments ; 
to  stir  tfitm  up  to  strive  against  evil  and  after  good.  Even  children  distinguish 
between  some  things  as  right  and  other  things  as  wrong,  between  some  things 
as  good  and  other  things  as  bad.  But  although  they  observe  the  distinction, 
they  are  by  no  means  always  correct  in  the  application  of  it.  Then  again  it 
is  one  thing  to  know  the  evil  from  the  good,  and  quite  another  thing  always 
to  hate  the  evfl  and  to  love  the  good.  Nothing  but  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  enable  any  one  to  distinguish  impartially  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  always  to  delight  in  what  is  right,  and  to  loathe  what  is  wrong.  But 
even  when  he  does  this,  means  do  still  need  to  be  used.  Right  sentiments 
regarding  good  and  evil,  although  they  can  exist  only  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  require  at  the  same  time  to  be  cultivated  and  cherished  by  out- 
ward appliances. 

We  ought  to  aim  in  our  teaching  to  point  out  to  them  all  the  different 
ways  in  which  wrong  may  be  done  by  them,  and  to  warn  them  against  them ; 
and  all  the  different  ways  in  which  they  may  do  good,  and  to  exhort  them  to 
do  good  in  these  ways.  We  ought  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  and  the 
hat^ulness  of  all  the  various  forms  of  wrong-doing;  and  the  goodliness, 
beauty,  and  pleasantness  that  are  in  all  good  thoughts  and  feelings,  words, 
find  deeds ;  and  we  should  strive  to  get  them  to  see  and  feel  these  qualities 
for  themselves.  We  ought  to  cherish  in  ourselves  intense  abhorrence  of  all 
that  is  evil,  and  ardent  love  of  all  that  is  good ;  and  endeavour  to  infect  the 
children,  if  possible,  with  the  same  sentiments.  Children  are  always  prone  to 
adopt  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  older,  to  admire  what  they  admire,  to 
approve  what  they  approve  of,  and  to  dislike  what  they  dislike ;  althoagh, 
as  we  have  said,  this  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  alter  the  bent  of  nature. 
Still  this  force  of  sympathy  dhrecting  toward  right  feelings  and  practices,  and 
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away  from  wrong  feelings  and  practices,  is  one  of  the  rMons  by  which  the 
new  nature  develops  itself  and  expands. 

The  Bible  will  be  fonnd  a  great  help  to  effect  this.  It  contains  an  immense 
namber  of  pithy  memorable  precepts,  and  of  impressive  warnings,  to  help  qs 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  Let  these  be  repeated,  explained, 
illustrated,  and  enforced  as  impressively  as  we  can.  Then  it  also  presents  an 
immense  variety  of  actions,  good  and  bad,  and  full  of  intense  interest  for 
children.  Let  the  moral  character  of  these  be  pointed  out  to  them ;  teach 
them  to  condemn  what  is  bad  in  them,  and  lead  them  to  approve  of  what  is 
good,  and  direct  them  how  to  imitate  it.  In  this  way  labour  to  make  them 
quick  at  discriminating  the  right  from  the  wrong,  and  prone  always  to  ap- 
prove the  right,  and  to  abhor  what  is  wrong. 

4.  We  shall  only  touch,  in  the  last  place,  upon  2k fourth  object  which  need  not 
be  altogether  kept  out  of  view  in  our  Sabbath  instruction  labours,  and  that 
is  the  general  cultivation  of  the  child's  ndndy  that  it  may  become  the  efficient  setvant 
of  the  sanctified  heart.  This,  of  course,  as  compared  with  the  others,  is  a  very 
subordinate  purpose  of  Sabbath-school  teaching.  That  agency  aims  at  other 
achievements,  and  leaves  this  important  work  to  be  done  on  other  days  and 
by  other  means.  Still  we  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
mental  cultivation  of  the  children  is  a  very  important  object,  and  that  the 
proper  work  of  the  Sabbath  school  is  admirably  adapted  to  advance  it  A 
cultivated  Christian  is  the  best  Christian.  The  more  that  Christians  are  pos- 
sessed of  enlarged  and  cultivated  intellects  the  better.  The  contemplation  of 
truth  widens  the  range  of  our  thoughts,  and  sharpens  our  power  of  observ- 
ing and  discriminating ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  difference  between  an 
educated  and  an  uneducated  man.  But  no  class  of  truths  afford  such 
a  wide  range  of  thought,  or  excite  the  imagination  so  strongly,  or  give 
greater  exercise  to  the  faculty  of  discriminating,  judging,  and  reasoning,  as 
those  which  pertain  to  God  and  his  dealings  with  men.  Then,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  spiritual  and  eternal  aspects  which  the  Bible  opens  to  us,  it 
also  takes  us  away  from  our  own  little  circle,  into  scenes  and  amongst  men 
of  other  lands  and  far  distant  days ;  and  by  so  doing,  it  is  admirably  fitted 
to  enlarge  the  minds  of  those  who  study  it.  A  person  who  has  dwelt  upon 
the  scenes,  and  entered  into  the  thoughts  which  the  Bible  presents,  cannot  be 
called  uneducated  or  uncultivated.  This  is  the  highest  mental  culture.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  we  aim  at  doing  in  our  Sabbath  schools.  Whilst  there- 
fore we  give  supreme  consideration  to  the  other  aims  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, let  us  not  leave  this  last  one  altogether  out  of  sight.  Let  us  give  it 
some  attention  too.  It  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  others.  It  quite  falls  in 
with  them.     And  it  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  objects  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  in  our  Sab- 
bath-school teaching: — 1.  The  conversion  of  the  children  to  God.  2.  The 
impartation  of  full,  clear  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  as  the  basis  of 
spiritual  life.  8.  The  cultivation  of  Christian  sentiments.  And  4.  The  cul- 
tivation of  their  mental  powers. 

Let  us  see,  then,  that  we  keep  these  objects  in  view.  Do  not  be  content 
unless  you  are,  in  some  measure,  attaining  them.  Do  not  let  your  work  be 
mere  routine.  Do  not  be  content  with  merely,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  hear- 
ing 80  many  lessons,  receiving  answers  to  so  many  questions,  and  spending 
80  much  time  in  explaining,  illustrating,  and  exhorting,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  result  of  it  all.  What  would  you  think  of  a  carpenter,  who, 
in  nailing  a  piece  of  wood,  contented  himself  with  holding  the  nail  for  a 
certain  time  between  his  finger  and  thumb  against  the  wood,  and  giving  it 
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^0  maDy  knocks  npon  the  bead  with  his  hammer,  without  ever  caring  whether 
the  point  of  the  nail  was  penetrating  the  wood  or  not  ?  We  fear  that  many 
Sabhath-school  teachers  do  their  work  in  this  way. 

Bat  keep  your  object  in  view — ^the  salvation  of  your  children  from  guilt, 
ignorance,  and  vice.  Ponder,  and  think,  and  inquire  on  all  hands  what 
better  means  yon  may  nse  to  gain  this  end.  Use  what  means  yon  have 
eamegtly.  Never  rest  content,  nnless  you  are  in  some  measure  gaining  these 
ends.  When  preparing  for  the  class,  ask  yourself,  How  may  I  best  gain 
these  ends  ?  and  prepare  accordingly.  Before  going  to  the  class,  test  your 
preparation  for  it,  by  questioning  yourself  with  regard  to  these  things.  Ask 
jonrself,  What  have  I  got  to  say  to  the  children  that  is  fitted  to  be  the  means 
of  converting  the  unconverted  ones  ?  What  important  truths  have  I  got  on 
my  mind  this  day  to  explain  to  them?  What  have  I  got  to  say  to  them  that 
is  fitted  to  check  what  is  evil  in  them,  and  to  call  forth  what  is  good?  Then, 
at  the  close  of  your  work,  review  it  with  reference  to  these  same  things.  Ask 
yourself,  What  have  I  said  that  was  fitted  to  gain  these  ends  ?  Where  have 
I  failed  ?  And  from  the  failures  of  this  week,  yon  will  learn  useful  lessons 
for  the  work  of  next  week. 

Pray  for  an  earnest  spirit  that  will  enable  yon  to  act  in  this  way,  and  then 
will  you  begin  to  realize  the  grandeur  and  the  preciousness,  and  to  reap  the 
rich  rewards,  of  your  noble  work. 
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Sketch  III. 

After  a  refreshing  halt  of  several  days  at  Nice,  we  must  turn  our  face  still 
southwards ;  and  as  the  railway  cannot  help  us  now,  the  good  old-fashioned 
means  of  conveyance  is  resorted  to ;  and  so  a  lumbering  carriage  is  hired 
which  should  be  onr  own  for  three  long  days.  The  Oorniche  Road,  which 
now  begins,  is,  as  all  travellers  know,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  mag- 
nificent in  Enrope.  Along  the  whole  line  we  have  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
right,  and  for  a  great  part  the  mountains  rising  high  overhead  on  the  left. 
After  mounting  and  mounting  throngh  steep  passes,  the  orange  and  citron 
trees  all  around  ladened  with  ripe  fruit,  the  view  of  the  wide  sea,  as  it  lies 
tranquilly  hundreds  of  feet  beneath,  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  Down  there, 
too,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  lovelmess,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  little  kingdom 
of  Monaco,  the  smallest  in  the  world  we  should  think,  over  which  an  arrow 
may  be  shot,  but  where  there  is  as  much  of  gaiety  and  vice  as  can  be  found  in 
the  most  of  cities,  however  large  and  gloomy.  The  gaming-table  is  second  to 
few ;  and  many  a  sad  tragedy  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  paradise  of 
garden  beauty,  thus  converted  by  human  passion  into  an  awful  waste. 

We  pnrsue  our  rather  difficult  way,  four  sturdy  horses  being  often  re- 
quired to  drag  the  not  very  heavy  burden  up ;  but  by-and-by  the  heights 
are  reached,  and  shortly  after  noon  we  enter  the  last  French  town,  Mentoue, 
now  becoming  a  famous  resort  for  invalids  during  winter.  The  number  of 
clerical  seekers  for  health  who  had  discovered  this  quiet  retreat  was  rather 
marked ;  but  we  fear  that  those  economical  arrangements  which  may  have 
bad  something  to  do  in  fixing  the  destination  will  too  soon  be  disturbed  by 
the  Intrusion  of  others  who  can  scatter  more  of  English  gold.  Passing  on, 
after  the  necessary  refreshment  for  man  and  beast  had  been  enjoyed,  the 
Italian  frontiw  is  soon  crossed.    Villages  and  towns  present  an  aspect  al- 
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together  dififerent  from  those  we  had  left  behind.    How  the  narrow  lanes 
were  threaded,  and  the  sharpest  tarns  taken,  and  the  steep  braes  descended 
in  safety,  remains  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us  np  to  the  present  hoar.    For 
testing  any  Jehu's  skill,  commend  us  to  one  of  those  straggling  cities  which 
seem  to  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  where  the  patient  inyestigaior  is 
compelled  to  drive  and  reason  in  a  circle.    We  do,  however,  get  on  at  last, 
and  the  evening  finds  us  comfortably  housed  at  San  Remo ;  a  lovely  spot 
resting  quietly  on  the  shore,  where  we  found  many  countrymen  who  had 
been  lounging  through  the  months  of  a  warm  winter,  utterly  careless  of  the 
colds  and  storms  at  home.    We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  atmosphere  of 
a  southern  pension  has  rather  a  contracting  influence  upon  the  views  and 
tastes  of  those  who  meet  together  day  after  day  to  record  minutely  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  themselves.    There  is  no  danger,  however,  of  oar  being 
thus  contaminated,  for  the  early  morning  sees  us  up  and  off — for  there 
lies  before  us  another  day  of  most  pleasant  journeying  through  many  more 
most  curious  Italian  towns ;  and  after  this  but  one  day  more  of  similar  ex- 
perience, when  at  last  the  city  of  Columbus  is  in  sight — Genoa  of  the 
palaces — ^famous  in  the  history  of  commercial  achievement,  and  ever  famous 
for  its  magnificent  appearance,  especially  as  witnessed  from  its  incomparable 
bay.    The  land  on  which  Genoa  is  built  rises  to  the  height  of  500  feet — 
terraces  upon  terraces,  adorned  with  palatial  taste  and  grandeur — ^while  in 
the  immediate  background  rise  the  lofty  Apennines  with  their  snow-capped 
summits.    Entering  the  city,  many  a  narrow  street  and  muddy  way  must  be 
traversed ;  and  one  is  inclined  to  judge  that  the  outside  is  the  best  side,  and 
that  to  dive  deeper  into  the  tortuous  lanes  is  but  to  get  involved  in  mazes 
quite  as  overwhelndng  if  not  so  dangerous  as  the  far-famed  Labyrinth  of  old. 
By-and-by,  however,  the  stranger  becomes  acquainted  with  the  windings, 
and  his  mind  is  filled  with  admiration  as  he  enters  those  churches  and  chapels 
which  display  unrivalled  skill,  and  where  the  most  curious  relics  lie,  among 
which  is  notable  the  chain  that  bound  the  aged  apostle  to  his  lonely  island 
prison-home.   And  who  can  ever  forget  the  ^  streets  of  palaces  ? '    Walk  down 
the  Strada  Nuova  or  the  Strada  Balbi,  and  every  opening  reveals  a  wealth  of 
richest  marble  halls,  which  the  Croesus  of  the  day  might  envy,  adorned  by 
the  genius  of  the  immortal  Vandyke,  and  of  others  almost  worthy  to  live  with 
him  for  ever.    Overcome  by  the  magnificence  all  around, — for  an  an*  of  oppres- 
sion by  degrees  seems  to  weigh  down  the  spirit, — one  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
retires  to  some  of  those  garden  paradises  with  their  camlUa  trees  and  orange 
groves,  which  tell  us  more  truly  than  aught  else  that  the  blessed  south  has 
at  last  been  reached,  and  which  make  us  almost  believe  that  another  world 
had  been  entered,  especially  as  after  a  day  of  brilliant  sunshine  spent  amidst 
the  luxuriance  of  blossom  and  of  fruit,  we  are  effectually  cooled  only  by 
accounts  from  home  of  snow  and  hail  and  storm.   ^  It  is  a  place  that  ^^  grows 
upon  you"  every  day.    There  seems  to  be  always  something  to  find  out  in  it. 
You  can  lose  your  way  (what  a  oomfort  that  is  when  you  are  idle !)  twenty 
times  a  day  if  you  like,  and  turn  np  again  under  the  most  unexpected  and 
surprising  difficulties.     It  abounds  in  the  strangest  contrasts :  things  that 
are  picturesque,  ugly,  mean,  magnificent,  delightful,  and  offensive,  break 
upon  the  view  at  every  turn.' 

Having  got  thus  far  right  on  without  let  or  hindrance,  we  shall,  with  the 
reader's  kind  permission,  leave  Genoa  for  three  weeks,  and  then  return  as  fast 
as  possible,  so  that  the  traveller  may  regularly  proceed  by  the  customary 
route, — circumstances  having  arisen  which  necessitated  a  journey  back  to 
Paris ;  which  journey  was  accomplished  in  double-quick  time  over  Alpine 
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8D0W8,  we  being  dragged  from  hottest  summer  into  the  rery  depths  of 
sererest  winter,  and  all  within  the  short  space  of  twentj-foor  hours.  We 
shall  saj  nothing  more,  howerer,  of  this,  bat  merely  notice  that,  leaving  Paris 
again  in  due  time,  loitering  a  day  at  Lyons,  thence  for  a  conple  of  days  to 
GeneTa,  we  soon  again  arrived  at  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  anxious  to 
cross  to  genial  Italy,  where  we  knew  the  sun  was  shining  stilL 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis,  over  which  there  is  one  of  the  grand  Alpine 
roads,  lies  St.  Michel,  where  diligences  and  mules  wait  in  abundance,  for 
then  the  overground  railway  was  merely  made,  not  opened.  Seven  hage 
lambering  diligences  were  getting  ready  to  start,  twelve  mules  to  each,  and 
every  mule  with  we  don't  know  how  many  bells  tinkling  round  its  neck,  so 
that  the  whole  scene  was  of  a  most  animated  and  romantic  description.  As 
we  stood  waiting  for  the  calling  of  our  name  to  mount,  we  were  rather 
amused  at  being  asked  in  our  mother  tongue  if  we  wanted  our  boots  brushed; 
and  on  looking  round  we  found  the  common  shoeblack  establishment  set  out 
with  the  not  uncommon  intimation,  *  English  spoken  here.'  Here  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  mountain  was  one  who  could  speak  our  language  remarkably 
well,  settled  down  for  the  express  purpose  of  polishing  Englishmen's  boots, 
and  if  we  dare  judge  from  his  looks,  by  no  means  confining  his  polishing 
powers  to  the  article  of  dress. 

But  the  horns  blow,  and  the  cavalcade  begins  to  move ;  up  we  rise,  the 
ascent  ever  more  difficult,  passing  on  our  way  that  marvel  of  engineering 
enterprise — ^the  tunnel  designed  to  connect  France  with  Italy,  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  mountain,  seven  miles  long.  At  midnight  we  are  aroused 
from  our  half  dozing  state,  and  must  descend  from  our  tolerably  comfortable 
comer,  down  into  deep  snow,  the  air  keen  with  the  frost  of  a  long  winter, 
the  moon  full  shining  upon  a  whole  ocean  of  calm,  clear  ice.  The  scene  is, 
without  doubt,  overwhelmingly  sublime ;  but  the  reader  may,  with  as  little 
doubt,  believe  that  the  cold  is  something  desperate,  making  one  wish  that  the 
grandeur  could  be  witnessed  from  the  vicinity  of  a  rousmg  fire.  Quickly  are 
we  packed  into  the  sledge  awaiting  us, — ^no  need  of  twelve  mules  now.  One 
horse  is  quite  enough,  as  the  only  part  it  has  to  play  is  simply  to  guide  the 
movonents  of  the  sledge,  by  placing  its  hind  feet  now  and  then  upon  the 
crisp-soundmg  snow.  We  believe  the  poor  beast  might  have  left  its  fore  legs 
at  home  to  warm ;  for  they  scarcely  got  near  the  ground  for  a  good  round 
hour  or  two,  during  which  the  animal  was  pushed  forward  at  terrific  speed, 
oar  poor  bodies  behind  it,  jolt,  jolt,  bob,  bob ;  a  minute's  smooth  pause,  and 
then  jolt,  jolt,  bob,  bob ;  great,  deep,  snowy  seas  far  down  beneath ;  great 
big,  snowy  mountains  high  up  above.  But  madly  we  rush  on  our  wild 
career ;  there  is  no  time  for  fear,  although  the  blood  gets  up  to  boiling 
point  with  pure  excitement,  until  at  length  the  wooden  runners  begin  to  grate, 
and  something  tells  that  hard  ground  is  near.  The  Italian  side  is  reached, 
and  the  sun  has  done  his  sweeping  work.  The  horse  now  finds  the  value  of 
fore  feet ;  all  panting,  it  stands  with  something  like  a  look  of  self-com- 
placency; and  we  stand,  literally  all  panting  too,  with  a  feeling  of  self- 
congratulation. 

A  few  hours  more  of  diligence  brought  us  to  Susa,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  when,  after  resting  for  a  while,  the  railway  took  us  on  to 
Taiin,  with  its  great,  wide,  regular  streets,  and  its  great,  taU,  regular  houses, 
wearisome  to  the  eye  from  their  monotonous  uniformity,  evidently  planned 
by  some  rule-and-square  mathematician  of  the  most  strictly  orthodox  schooL 
We  are  not  sorry  to  take  our  seat  again,  and  down  to  our  old  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  now  thought  on  as  a  friend,  where  we  found  Oenoa  as  we  left 
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it — ^its  son  not  weary  yet,  and  its  Camillas  still  white  as  the  snow  we  had 
crossed  twelve  hours  ago. 

It  was  in  the  first  week  of  April  that  our  journey  southwards  was  resumed. 
Embarking  about  nine  o'clock  on  board  a  first-class  steamer  waiting  in  the 
busy  harbour  for  us,  we  soon  set  sail  on  one  of  the  loveliest  nights  the 
heart  of  traveller  could  desire,  leaving  our  favourite  Genoa  behind — ^terrace  of 
palace  windows  rising  upon  terrace,  all  illuminated  as  if  keeping  high  festival. 
After  a  pleasant  passage  of  eight  hours,  we  were  landed  at  Leghorn,  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  on  this  sea.  Here  on  every  side  are  visible  the 
fruits  of  industry:  large  works  of  various  sorts  are  attracting  the  skilled 
labour  of  the  artisan,  and  an  atmosphere  of  plenty  and  independence  seems 
to  surround  the  rising  town,  such  as  is  too  rarely  breathed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy.  To  the  sturdy  Presbyterian  the  name  of  Leghorn  has  been  long 
familiar  as  the  scene  of  Dr.  Stewart's  unwearied  labours.  One  of  the  first  of 
that  band  who  wisely  went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  our  countrymen,  he 
still  continues,  in  spite  of  advancing  years,  to  maintain  the  good  old  cause, 
and  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  father  of  a  small  but  powerful  presbytery, 
having  its  congregations  planted  all  along  the  shores  of  the  clafisic  sea.  Oar 
own  Synod  having  now  inaugurated  a  movement  for  united  action  with  our 
Free  Church  brethren  in  Continental  work,  we  may  hope  that  the  interest  of 
our  churches  will  soon  be  kindled  as  it  ought  to  be. 

An  interesting  excursion  is  from  here  made  to  Pisa,  where  a  day  or  two 
may  be  most  pleasantly  spent.  Naturally  the  first  object  of  curiosity  is  the 
leaning  tower,  memorable  to  all  from  boyhood,  through  prints  of  varied 
merit  and  degrees  of  inclination.  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  campamk  is 
190  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  eight  stories,  the  topmost  story  overhanging 
the  base  on  one  side  about  15  feet.  ^  The  proportions  of  the  tower  are  very 
light  and  elastic,  and  it  has  been  in  this  leaning  position  for  upwards  of  six 
centuries.'  The  other  chief  objects  of  attraction  here  are  all  within  the  same 
square,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  architecture,  being  of  the  style  which 
prevailed  in  the  eleventh  century :  they  are  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  and 
the  campo  santo  or  cemetery.  '  The  earth  which  surrounds  this  last  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem  in  fifty  galleys  as  long  ago  as  1228.'  It  happened  to 
be  Palm  Sunday  when  we  were  there,  and  everything  was  conducted  in  a  way 
which  no  doubt  meant  pomp  and  striking  solemnity.  A  long  train  of  priests 
marched  up  in  r^ular  procession  to  the  large  front  door  of  entrance  to  the 
church,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  rather  rude  symbol  of  a  palm  branch. 
Our  hearts  were  not  affected  as  it  was  designed  they  should  be  by  the 
spectacle.  The  nearest  carpenter's  shop  had  manifestly  supplied  the  material 
which  represented  the  noble  product  of  the  oriental  forest,  so  that  when  we 
saw  the  various  fantastic  shapes  which  the  shavings  were  made  to  assume, 
we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  ^  buy-a- brooms'  of  our  childhood  years ; 
but  from  what  remains  to  memory,  we  should  judge  that  it  was  more  pleasant 
to  look  upon  the  sweet  faces  of  our  old  friends  than  upon  those  of  the  cor- 
pulent ecclesiastics  who  now  stood  with  their  brooms  in  hand  before  the 
church  door  at  Pisa. 

Next  day  found  us  leaving  Leghorn,  on  a  journey  that  must  ever  be 
fraught  with  deepest  interest,  for  we  expected  by  night  to  reach  the  most  cele- 
brated city  of  the  world, — she  who,  by  her  imperial  might,  held  for  ages  the 
sceptre  of  universal  power,  and  whose  ecclesiastical  domination  has  impressed 
for  centuries  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  annals  of  the  world.  Some 
hours  of  constant  travelling  brought  us  to  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  territory ; 
and  not  altogether  from  association,  but  mostly  from  the  sad  desolation 
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around,  we  felt  as  if  we  had  entered  a  land  where  the  old  cnrse  lay  unmiti- 
gated as  it  fell,  and  as  if  the  very  atmosphere  were  tainted  by  the  fall.  Mile 
upon  mile — ^mile  npon  mile — ^was  swiftly  left  behind,  bnt  still  the  dreary 
waste  lay  stretched  before  us.  Briers  and  thorns  on  every  side ;  hardly  a 
hat  to  remind  ns  of  a  human  being.  Poverty,  neglect,  slavery  plainly  legible 
CD  every  swamp,  on  every  rotten,  uncultivated  field.  Our  spirit  began  to 
sink ;  one  must  soon  die  in  such  a  drearisome  loneliness  as  this.  It  was  indeed 
a  mighty  relief  to  see  the  idle,  lounging  soldiers  of  France  crowding  the 
squares  of  Civita  Vecchia ;  for  not  only  were  we  recalled  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  living  existences  around  us,  bnt  our  blood  got  up,  as  it  is  said,  at  the 
sight  of  those  children  of  revolution,  those  champions  of  liberty,  helping  to 
crash  the  aspirations  of  others  for  freedom.  We  wish  they  all  knew  the 
torn  oar  benediction  took. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  moon  was  rising,  as  large  objects  began  to 
start  up  about  ns.  In  every  field  some  hoary  monument  of  tbe  past  stood 
as  if  meditating  on  the  changes  that  had  been  since  it  was  fresh  and 
joung.  One's  heart  goes  out  towards  those  old  solitary  ruins — which  have 
seen  well  nigh  2000  years — as  if  they,  too,  had  hearts  to  note  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  tears  to  flow  upon  the  memories  of  the  glory  gone.  The  long 
aqoeducts  which  nourished  the  city  of  the  CsBsars  are  now  passed — ^solid  as 
if  boilt  yesterday.  Towers,  steeples,  minarets,  appear  in  quick  succession ; 
the  evening  bells  are  chiming  sweetly,  their  music  softly  borne  on  the  still 
night  air.  And  so,  with  a  bosom  filled  with  the  recollections  of  boyhood  and 
associations  of  maturer  years — as  if  we  were  again  indulging  in  one  of  the 
old  day-dreams — ^refusing  to  believe  the  reality,  we  entered  Rome  upon  the 
seren  hills — ^the  mistress  of  the  world. 
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A  CHARGE  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  CROMBIE  BROWN,  LL.D.,  ON  THE  OCCASKW  OF  HIS 
INDUCTION  TO  THE  PASTORATE  OP  CHURCH  STREET  CONGREGATION,  BERWICK, 
MARCH  2,  1869.      BT  THE  REV.  PETER  IIEARNS,  GOLDSTREAH. 


Mr  BEAR  Brother,^  It  falls  to  me,  by 
appointment  of  presbytery,  to  addrees  a 
few  words  to  yon  on  the  office  to  which 
yon  are  this  day  inducted  as  pastor  of 
thia  oongreg&tioD,  and  on  the  important 
and  responsible  duties  which  thereby 
devolve  on  you.  I  sincerely  wish  that 
thia  duty  had  been  assigned  to  some 
one  of  greater  experience  and  ability 
than  myself;  for  I  feel  that  I  ought 
rather  to  receive  counsel  from  you  than 
to  endeavour  to  impart  it  to  you.  Nor 
do  I  daim  the  authority  of  the  presby- 
tery for  anything  1  may  submit  to  your 
ooDaideration ;  for  their  appointment, 
authorizing  me  to  speak  in  their  name, 
does  not  imply  their  sanction  of  my 
words,  or  convey  to  me  their  united 
wisdom.  My  term  of  office,  extending 
to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry,  might 
entitle  and  qualify  me  to  speak  with  the 


warrant  and  wisdom  of  experience  to 
one  newly  ordained  to  the  offiee;  but 
yon  are  not  now  entering  for  the  first 
time  on  the  dutiea  of  tbe  saered  office : 
your  hi^  qnalifioations  for  it  have 
already  been  tested  and  approved,  and 
your  varied  experience  has  no  doubt 
taught  yon  leasons  which  I  have  yet  to 
learn.  I  can  only  recall  what  lias  no 
doubt  been  previously  presented  to  your 
mind  as  the  subject  of  your  own  reflec- 
tiouB,  and,  after  apostolic  example, 
^Btir  up  your  pore  mind  by  way  of 
lemembranoej 

Were  I  addressing  a  youth  who  had 
scarcely  passed  out  of  his  teens,  entering 
with  trembling  steps  on  an  untried  path, 
it  would  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  aacred 
office  in  relation  to  ptnonal  nharaeteTy 
private  studies^  and  pubHe  minUtratioHs ; 
but,  on  the  present  oocaaion,  I  invite 
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attention  ezdiuiTel  j  to  the  last  of  these. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  regard  the 
others  as  unimportant ;  for,  unquestion- 
ably, personal  piety  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  ministerial  office.  There 
is  a  monstrous  incongruity  in  any  one 
who  is  himself  a  rebel  against  high 
heaven  beseeching  sinners  in  Christ^s 
stead  to  be  reconciled  unto  God.  How 
can  he  speak  of  terrors  he  has  never 
known,  or  hopes  he  has  never  cherished, 
or  raptures  ne  has  never  felt?  The 
very  Bible  he  is  about  to  open,  that  he 
may  expound  its  contents  to  others, 
seems  to  have  inscribed  on  it  by  an 
invisible  hand  the  repelling  sentence, 
that  becomes  legible  as  he  looks  on  it, 
*  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
art  found  wanting.'  Every  preacher 
approved  of  God  can  appropriatingly 
utter  the  apostolic  testimony,  *  Accord- 
ing as  it  is  written,  I  believed,  and 
therefore  have  I  spoken ;  we  also  believe, 
and  therefore  speak.*  The  true  order  is : 
we  embrace,  then  hold  fast,  then  hold 
forth,  the  word  of  life.  The  prince  of 
human  preachers  said  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  church,  ^  It  pleased  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb, 
and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him 
among  the  heathen.'  But  the  genuine- 
ness of  your  piety,  my  dear  brother,  has 
been  proved  oy  the  fruits  of  faith  that 
have  ripened  in  your  life,  and  com- 
manded the  approving  notice  of  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  you ; 
and  you  will  still  fervently  desire  to 
grow  in  every  Christian  grace,  for  your 
own  spiritual  benefit,  and  that  of  the 
people  committed  to  your  pastoral  care. 
'Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the 
doctrine ;  continue  in  them,  for  in  doing 
this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself,  and 
them  that  hear  thee.' 

You  are  called  to  the  exercise  of  the 
ministerial  office  in  a  congregation  that 
for  a  long  course  of  years  has  enjoyed 
the  ministerial  labours  of  faithful  and 
able  men.  The  names  of  Young,  and 
Peden,  and  Soott,  call  up  pleasant  recol- 
lections in  connection  with  the  pastoral 
office  in  this  congregation.  To  tne  first 
of  these  devoted  men  the  preparation 
for  this  pulpit  was  a  laborious  and  toil- 
some effort ;  but  by  many  who  are  now 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
this  congregation,  he  is  still  remembered 
for  the  eamestneBB  and  energy  of  his 


manner,  and  the  evangelic  folnesB  of  his 
public  ministrations.  The  impression 
produced  by  such  a  ministry  could  not 
fail  to  be  great,  both  on  his  family  and 
his  flocL  Three  of  his  sons  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  holy 
ministry.  His  eldest  son  entered  the 
Divinity  Hall  with  me,  and  was  my 
intimate  friend  throughout  our  course 
of  study ;  but  he  preferred  the  miasioii 
field  as  the  scene  of  his  ministerial 
service,  and  was  sent  to  Jamaica.  His 
strong  and  indeed  irresistible  desire  for 
the  ministry  was  for  a  time  curbed  and 
checked,  by  observing  the  exhausting 
toil  which  its  duties  entailed  on  his 
excellent  father;  but,  after  turning 
aside  for  a  year  or  two  to  business,  his 
early  impulses  revived,  and  he  yielded 
to  their  overmastering  influence  by 
resuming  study  with  a  view  to  his 
father's  profession.  The  mention  of  the 
name  of  Peden  recalls  an  image  dear  to 
us  all,  and  his  death  produced  a  blank 
in  our  presbytery  which  we  can  never 
regard  as  fiUed.  He  fed  this  congrega- 
tion ^  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat,'  and 
his  influence  beyond  it  was  such  as  to 
command  the  profound  respect  of  the 
entire  community.  His  lamented  death 
in  the  prime  of  life  produced  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  this  town.  None 
of  us  who  were  present  can  ever  forget 
the  mournful  procession  that  followed 
him  to  the  tomb,  while  all  along  the 
streets  were  crowds  of  spectators,  yield- 
ing to  uncontrollable  grief,  which  drew 
them  to  the  city  of  the  dead,  where 
hundreds  gathered  around  the  open 
grave,  shedding  bitter  tears  over  the  loss 
of  a  *  shining  light'  too  early  extin- 
guished  in  the  dark  and  silent  tomb. 
It  was  a  homage  to  departed  worth 
deeply  affecting  to  us  all.  I  shall  not 
speak  particularly  of  your  immediate 
predecessor,  as  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  presence  with  us  on  this  occasion, 
which  must  be  an  occaaion  of  deep 
interest  to  bun  as  well  as  to  you.  He 
lately  left  this  congregation  only  to 
occupy  another  important  position  in  the 
church,  which  I  hope  he  will  be  long 
spared  to  fill  with  honour  and  success. 
While  with  us  he  was  a  man  greatly 
beloved  for  his  amiability,  and  admired 
for  his  superior  talents. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  field  which 
has  faUen  to  your  lot  has  already  been 
favoured  with  high  culture.  *^*^ 
men  laboured,  and   you  are  entered 
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iDto  their  labours.*  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  an  argument  for  inaction,  but 
rttber  as  an  encouragement  I  for  your 
fotore  cultivation,  with  skilful  care, 
of  a  well-tUled  and  fertile  soil ;  and 
yoor  work  will  be  prosecuted  with  the 
greater  zeal  when  you  have  reason  to 
beliere  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
pleasant  fruit.  The  husbandman  cannot 
always  live  on  the  produce  of  former 
culture ;  but  he  must  till  and  sow  and 
reap  in  constant  succession.  The  great 
Head  of  the  church  has  wisely  directed 
this  people  to  you  as  one  eminently 
qualified,  by  your  large  experience  and 
▼ell-known  abilities,  for  supplying  the 
high  culture  which  their  previous  train- 
ing imperatively  demands. 

Suffer  the  word  of  exhortation  while 
I  speak  briefly  of  the  duties  devolving 
on  yon  as  pastor  of  this  congregation. 
Yoar  duties  in  the  pulpit,  though  only  a 
part,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
tiortant  part,  of  your  ministerial  labours. 
10  order  to  the  proper  discharge  of  pul- 
pit duty,  there  must  be  the  most  careful 
preparation.    Sermons  must  be  the  result 
of  faithful  study,  and  the  thooghts  will 
generally  be  most  thoroughly  developed 
when   the    discourees    are  not  merely 
thoQght  out,  but  also  fully  written.     It 
is  the  rule  in  our  churdi  that  pulpit 
disoourses  shall  be  delivered,  and  occa- 
sional cases  in  which  reading  is  per- 
mitted must  be  regarded  as  exceptional, 
fiat  the  neglect  of  study  is  a  greater  evil 
than  the  practice  of  reading.    A  devout 
spirit  must  characterize  all  who  would 
successfully  study  the  sacred  oracles. 
You  must    open  yoiir  Bible  with  the 
prayer,  '  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I 
may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy 
law.*    It  was  a  maxim  of  Luther,  *To 
pray  well  is  to  study  well ; '  and  when- 
ever we  find  the  result  in  successful 
study,  we  may  infer  the  previous  exer- 
cise of  fervent  prayer.  The  main  subject 
of  your  preaching  is  expressly  appointed, 
and  you  dare  not  ignore  it,  nor  are  you 
allowed  to  alter  it:  you  must  preach 
'  Christ  and  Him  crucified.'  The  Apostle 
Paul  has  set  us  an  example,  which  we  do 
Veil  to  copy,  and  this  was  ever  his  grand 
theme.     Without  it  we  have  no  gospel 
to  preadi — no  good  news  for  guilty  men. 
Every  faithful  preacher  has  the  prospect 
of  a  high  reward ;  but  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  say  with  Paul,  *  Necessity  is 
laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel.*    We  are  some- 


times told  that  among  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  ScotUnd  a  reaction  has  set 
in  from  the  evangelical  spirit  which  has 
pervaded  the  National  Church  since  the 
second  decade  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  church  was  powerfully  stirred 
by  the  extraordinary  fervour  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  Scottish  preachers.    If  this 
be  true  of  the  National  Church,  I  trost 
the  reaction  will  go  no  further,  and  that 
the  preachers  of  *'  another  gospel,*  which 
is  no  gospel  at  all,  will  yet  be  convinced 
of  their  perilous  perversions  of  precious 
truth.    Modem  refiners  say  that  Christ 
died  for  an  example ;  but  we  say  with 
Paul,  *  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures.'    He  indeed 
set  us  an  example  ox  patient  endurance 
of  suffering ;  but  the  great  object  of  his 
death  was  to  make  an  atonement  for  our 
sin.    If  you  read  the  Old  Testament  as 
Paul  read  it,  you  will  find  that  its  teach- 
ings are  in  entire  harmony  with  those 
of  the  New  on  the  great  question  of  the 
atonement.     I  believe  that  no  uncertain 
sound  will  be  heard  from  this  pulpit  on 
the  subject  of  sin  and  salvation  while  it 
is  occupied  by  you.    The  study  of  the 
works  of  God,  too,   which  you  have 
prosecuted  with  so  much  success,  will 
furnish  you  with  endless  illustrations  of 
his  word,  and  give  great  variety  to  your 
public  teaching.    The  Great  Teacher  im- 
pressed useful  lessons  on  his  disciples 
from  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  grow- 
ing corn ;   and  when  some  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  He  saidy  ^  Ye 
do    err,  not  knowing   the  Scriptures, 
neither  the  power  of  God ;  *  laying  thus 
before  us  two  volumes  to  study — the 
Scriptures  revealing  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  creatures  displaying  his  power.    It 
will  give  variety  to  your  pubhc  teaching 
to  alternate  the  lecture  and  the  sermon, 
according  to  the  practice  prevailing  in 
Scotland.     The  lambs  of  the  flock,  too, 
must  receive  your  attention,  and  much 
skill  and  care  are  necessary  in  preparing 
for  them  suitable  food. 

You  have  also  duties  in  the  sesfdon. 
The  purity  of  the  church  must  be  carefully 
guarded.  The  more  I  know  it,  the  more 
do  I  admire  that  part  of  Presbyterian 
order  which  provides  a  session  in  the  con- 
stitution of  every  church.  The  minister 
requires  to  consult  with  his  session  in  re- 
gard to  many  cases  of  difficulty  in  which 
the  parties  are  not  brought  personally  be- 
fore the  session ;  and  he  sees  many  illus- 
trations of  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
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'  In  the  mnltitade  of  ooanBellon  there  is 
flafety/  Every  sesaonal  meeting  is  oon- 
stitated  with  prayer,  in  answer  to  which 
the  promised  wisdom  neceseary  to  guide 
its  deliberations  is  bestowed ;  for  ^  if  any 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.*  Tne  prayer 
of  a  session  is  united  prayer,  to  which 
there  is  the  promise  of  special  regard ; 
for  these  are  the  words  of  Jesus,  ^  If  two 
of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.     For  where  two  or  three  are 

fthered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
in  the  midst  of  them.*  In  this  con- 
gregation you  will  have  the  valuable  aid 
of  a  well-trained  session.  One  of  your 
predecessors,  who  for  many  yean  faith- 
fully and  ably  discharge  the  duties  of 
clerk  to  our  presbytery,  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  proper,  and 
exact,  and  orderly ;  and  no  doubt  the 
session  over  which  he  presided  would  be- 
beoome  accustomed  to  do  everything 
'decently  and  in  order.'  Sometimes  a 
useful  and  active  member  is  strongly  in- 
clined to  have  his  own  will  supreme, 
even  when  he  finds  that  it  is  opposed  to 
the  better  judgment  of  his  brethren ;  but 
after  a  fair  hearing  he  can  easily  be 
controlled  by  putting  the  question  to 
the  vote,  and  it  is  no  humiliation  to 
him  to  vield  to  the  majority. 

You  have  also  duties  among  the  flock. 
The  pastoral  visitation  of  the  entire 
membership  ought  to  be  overtaken  once 
a  year.  The  sick  require  visits  as  fre- 
quently as  your  time  will  permit ;  but 
visits  to  the  chamber  of  affliction  should 
always  be  brief,  especially  so  where 
trouble  is  heavy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
afflicted  to  send  for  the  minister,  but 
you  will  not  wait  for  a  message  if  you 
casually  hear  of  the  trouble.  The  visi- 
tation of  the  flock  will  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  their  circumstances,  and 
enable  you  to  adapt  your  pulpit  dis- 
oourses  to  their  special  wants.  Without 
being  offensively  personal,  you  must 
faithfully  warn  every  man,  keeping  back 
nothing  that  is  profitable  to  the  flock, 
but  teaching  them  *  publicly  and  from 
house  to  house.* 

You  have  duties,  too,  tit  the  eommunity 
to  which  you  belong.  Every  man  has 
some  influence  by  which  he  may  become 
the  benefit  or  the  bane  of  the  society 
with  which  he  mingles.    Your  office  in- 


vests you  with  a  beneficial  influence, 
for  the  use  of  which  you  are  responsible 
to  God.  Opportunities  of  doing  good 
beyond  the  church  will  not  be  neglected 
by  you  when  they  occur  in  providence ; 
and  do  not  unreasonably  encroach  on 
the  more  special  duties  of  your  sacred 
profession.  By  the  example  of  a  holy 
life,  every  Christian,  and  espedaUy  eveiy 
Christian  minister,  is  able  to  present  re- 
ligion in  its  most  attractive  light.  By 
such  an  example  *  let  your  light  shine 
before  men,*  rising  above  the  world,  and 
shining  over  it.  The  influence  of  your 
oral  teaching  will  thus  be  augmented 
tenfold ;  and  the  moral  precepts  yon  in- 
cidcate  will  be  illustrated,  exemplified, 
and  enforced  by  a  holy  life. 

Once  more,  you  have  duties  to  the 
church  at  large.  You  have  this  day  re- 
newed your  solemn  engagement  to  give 
conscientious  attendance  on  the  courts 
of  the  church.  Were  all  to  follow  the 
practice  into  which  some  have  unfor- 
tunately fallen,  the  business  of  the  church 
would  be  completely  at  a  stand.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  you  will 
conscientiously  implement  your  own 
public  engagements,  and  in  this  also  set 
an  example  to  the  people,  which  will 
powerfully  enforce  a  due  regard  to  those 
engagements  into  which  they  also  hare 
Miteml  before  the  church.  Everj 
minister  is  bound  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church  at  large,  according 
to  his  ability  and  opportunities.  When 
your  occasional  services  are  desired  in 
other  congregations,  or  in  fostering  an 
infant  cause,  your  congregation  will  not 
complain  of  your  temporary  absence ; 
but,  recognising  the  fact  that  its  mini- 
sters are  the  propertv  of  the  church  as  a 
whole,  they  will  admit  the  duties  in- 
volved in  this  comprehensive  relation,  and 
fed  that  they  themselves  are  honoured 
in  proportion  as  your  services  are  prized 
on  a  field  much  wider  than  is  supplied 
by  your  own  congregation. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  your  duties  in 
thepulpity  in  the  session,  among  the  flock, 
in  the  community^  and  to  the  church  at 
large.  I  charge  you,  before  God  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  observe 
all  these  things,  as  you  would  beapproved 
of  Him  who  shall  judge  the  livmg  and 
the  dead  at  his  appearing.  Hold  fast 
and  hold  forth  '  the  form  of  sound  words,' 
all  the  more  strenuously  at  the  present 
time,  since  some  are  losing  their  hold  of 
the  truth  that  saves  the  soiu.   Endeavour 
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to  become  all  things  to  all  men ;  bat  be- 
ware of  any  oonceasion  which  may  com- 
promiae  your  loyalty  to  the  King  of 
kings.  As  the  preaching  of  the  goepel 
is  yoor  great  work,  ^ve  due  prominence 
to  the  main  theme  o?  all  faithful  preach- 
ing. Preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  as 
the  Sayiour  and  the  SoTereign  of  men. 
*  Prau:h  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season, 
out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort, 
vith  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine/ 
Labour  on  for  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  the  edification  of  saints,  and  those 
jon  turn  to  righteousness  and  train  for 
glory  will  be  your  companions  where 


instructed  and  instrocton  shall  shine  as 
the  stars, — all  being  bright,  but  some 
havinff  a  higher  radiance  than  others ; 
and  wnere  idl  intellect  is  light,  and  all 
feeling  love,  and  all  will  obedience. 
^Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus, 
that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to 
do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which 
is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through 
Jesus  Gbiiist,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.    Amen.' 


Mm  of  Mm  ^uMiiatians. 


Mrmoib  of  trb  Livb  of  David  Stow, 
Fonoder  of  the  Traininf?  System  of 
Edacation.      By   the   Rev.    William 

FaASBB. 

London :  James  NIsbet  A  Ca 
Ths  name  of  David  Stow  is  familiar  to 
ill  who  take  an  interest  in  the  caose  of 
edocBtion ;  and  at  the  present  time,  when 
oar  country  is  called  to  consider  the 
changes  proposed  in  connection  with  oar 
old  parochial  system,  it  is  of  some  ad- 
tantage  to  have  ii  record  of  his  well- 
known  labonrs.  The  Normal  Schools  of 
Scotland  owe  their  origin  to  him;  and 
any  person  conversant  with  their  history 
will  appreciate  the  worth  of  those  plans, 
which  Mr.  Stow  did  so  much  to  devise  and 
develop.  We  may  differ  from  him  in 
some  details,  but  we  qaite  agree  with  him 
in  the  grand  ideal  of  what  a  good  training 
ought  to  be ;  and  remembering  bow  man- 
fully, how  philanthropically  he  set  himself 
to  provide  a  method  of  instruction  suited 
to  our  whole  natare,  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  practical  value  of  his 
services  as  a  prominent  educationist. 
This  was  his  special  sphere,  and  a  study 
of  what  he  accomplished  or  attempted  in 
it  mast  be  very  seasonable  now. 

While  reading  the  narrative  of  his 
labours  as  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 
public  education,  we  get  from  this  me- 
moir a  glimpse  of  bis  life  in  relations  less 
generally  recognised  before.  His  nseful- 
oess  as  an  office-bearer  in  the  church, 
his  integrity  as  a  man  of  business,  his 
character  as  the  head  of  a  houseliold, 
through  many  alternations  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  are  brought  out  in  very  attractive 
form,  and  show  how  much  a  Christian  in 
private  can  do  to  make  the  power  of  re- 
liRion  felt  wherever,  in  providence,  he 
chooses  to  exercise  his  influence.    To  the 


vottth  of  our  homes  we  would  say, 
Here  is  a  pattern  that  deserves  in  various 
respects  to  be  copied,  and  the  more  it  is 
imitated,  the  nobler  and  happier  will  be 
the  career  you  endeavour  to  follow. 


Mission  Lifb  nr  thb  Islawds  of 
Pacifig  :  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  and 
Labours  of  the  Rev.  A.  Buzacott. 
London :  John  Snow  A  Co. 

Missionary  Lifb  akong  thb  Jews  in 
Moldavia,  Galioia,  and  Silbsia  ;  or, 
Memoir  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Edward. 
ipondoQ  I  Hamiltoo,  Adami,  &  Co.    1868. 

Wb  put  these  two  volumes  together,  be- 
cause, though  referring  to  fields  far  apart, 
they  have  much  in  common.  The  work 
described  in  the  one  lay  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  among  a  people  given  to  the 
worship  of  idols ;  in  the  other,  it  was  for 
the  conversion  of  Israelites,  who  were 
scattered  over  provinces  of  eastern 
Europe.  Bat  the  heart  of  man  every- 
where, without  the  gospel,  is  in  need  of 
the  great  change,  and  the  same  doctrine 
which  has  its  centre  in  the  cross  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  salvation  of  the  race, 
whether  proclaimed  to  savage  hordes,  or 
preached  to  Hebrew  tribes. 

The  spirit  of  both  missionaries  whose 
memoirs  are  before  us  is  equally  beautiful 
and  self-denying.  There  xb  the  same  con- 
secration to  the  Lord  urging  them  to  leave 
their  own  land  for  remote  spheres  of 
labour.  There  is  the  same  earnestness 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  prompting 
them  to  undergo  hardships  in  pursuit  of 
their  vocation.  There  is  the  same  evi- 
dence of  success  more  or  less,  to  prove  that 
they  toiled  in  a  service  which  had  the 
divine  sanction.  There  is  the  same  resig- 
nation at  the  approach  of  death,  when 
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they  were  sammoned  away  from  the  im- 
perfections of  the  charch  below  to  enter 
on  the  glories  of  the  charch  above.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  the  records  of  faith,  and 
love,  and  hope  here  traced ;  and  in  these 
days,  when  many  are  mourning  that  the 
heroism  of  primitive  Christianity  is  no 
more,  or  when  many  are  scoffing  at  mis- 
sion enterprise  as  a  wom-oat  fanaticism, 
we  turn  with  confidence  to  such  histx>ries 
as  those  at  the  head  of  the  present  notice, 
for  comfort  under  temptation  to  despond 
on  one  side,  or  answer  with  which  to  meet 
the  ridicule  of  revilers  on  another. 

Walks  akd  Homes  of  Jesus.    By  the 
Bev.  Dakiel  Mabch,  D.D. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  A  Co. 

Db.  Mabch  has  enjoyed  the  privilege — as 
yet  comparatively  rare  among  ministers 
— of  visiting  the  Holy  Land.    Like  the 
favoured  few  of  his  class  who  have  been 
there,  he  received  impressions  which  en- 
abled him  to  read  with  fresh  interest  the 
gospel  record,  and  has  turned  his  travels 
to  good  acconnt  in  the  present  work.    The 
design  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the  scenes 
of  our  Lord's  earthly  history,  and  from  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  more  prominent 
places  as  they  now  are,  combined  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  customs  that 
are  still  found  in  Palestine,  to  illustrate 
the  lessons  of  the  sreat  biography.    In 
this  way,  BetkMtem^  ffazarttk,  Capernaum, 
Belhesaa,   Tabor,    Jericho,   Bethany,   and 
Jerusalem  come  under  review.    Changed 
these  spots  may  be  by  the  ravages  of 
centuries,  or  desecrated  by  the  silliness  of 
superstition ;   but  even  in  modern  days 
they  supply  ample  memorials  for  setting 
forth  the  life  of  the  Divine  Master  as  He 
dwelt  with  men,  and  help  us  more  clearly 
to  see  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.    While 
we  value  the  volume  for  its  directly  prac- 
tical parts,  we  have  perused  its  descriptive 
passages  with  peculiar  pleasure.     They 
bring  us  near  the  Redeemer.  They  picture 
to  our  eye  the  field  where  angels  an- 
nounced his  birth,  the  vale  where  He  was 
secluded  from  the  world  for  thirty  years, 
the  mount  where  He  was  beheld  in  his 
glory,  the  shore  round  which  He  wrought 
manifold  miracles,  the  abode  in  which  He 
lodged  as  the  familiar  friend,  and  the  city 
where  He  died  as  the  Saviour  of  our  race. 
And,  after  journeying  with  the  writer  of 
the  sketches  before  us,  we  find  new  argu- 
ments for  our  faith  in  the  truth  which 
Christ    revealed.      On  this    ground    we 
deem  the  book  of  considerable  worth. 
The  whole  plan  has  a  certain  element  of 
novelty  which  entitles  it  to  commendation. 
The  style  throughout  is  very  attractive. 
The  doctrine    is   sound.     The    appeals 
drawn  from  contemplating  the  inspired 


narrative  have  &.  ring  of  genuine  elo- 
quence about  them.  And,  altogether,  a 
studv  of  the  several  chapters  is  calcu- 
lated  to  awaken  in  our  heart  a  desire  for 
a  closer  walk  with  Emmanuel  on  earth, 
which  shall  be  fully  rewarded  by  a  blessed 
home  with  Him  for  ever  in  heaven. 


A  Text  Book  op  GEOORAPHr,  for  the 

USE  OF  Schools.    By  James  Douglas, 

Ph.D.,  lately  Teacher  Of  English,  Great 

King  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  Author  of 

the  Principiu  of  EngUth  Grammar,  etc. 

Edinborgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.    London : 
Simpkln,  Marai.aU,  aod  Ca 

This  work,  the  autnor  informs  us,  *W88 

undertaken  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 

several  teachers,  who  desired  to  have  a 

thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  geography 

as  a  companion  to  the  author's  Ihinciphs  of 

Engliih  Grammar,  now  so  extensively  ased 

both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.' 

And  he  adds  that  his  object  has  uniformly 

been  to  give  a  clear  and  explicit  statement 

of  facts  connected  with  the  physical  and 

political  geography  of  each  country  as  it 

came  to  be  considered,  at  the  same  time 

*  to  supply  as  much  general  and  historical 

information  as  to  render    the  study  of 

geography   not    a    mere    committing   to 

memoiy  long  lists  of  hard  names,  but  a 

source  whence  much  valuable  and  useful 

knowledge  may  be  gained.'    Dr.  Douglas 

has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  his  aim,  and 

produced  a  book  at  once  comprehensive 

and  orderly  in  its  arrangement,  replete 

with  important  information  brought  down 

to  the  most  recent  date,  and  fitted  not 

merely  for  the  higher  classes  in  schools, 

but  as  a  convenient  manual  of  reference 

either  for  the  private  student  or  the  man 

of  business.   The  closing  sections  on  sacred 

geography,  the  travels  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 

and  the  journeyings  of  the  children  of 

Israel,  enhance  the  interest  and  the  value 

of  the  work,  which,  as  a  whole,  we  heartily 

commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


WnxLUi  Farbl,  and  the  Story  of  thb 
Swiss  Reform.  By  the  Bev.  Wil- 
liam M.  Blackburn. 

Edinburgh :  WilUam  Oliphant  and  Co. 
William  Farel  was  the  forerunner  of 
John  Calvin,  who  called  him  ^  the  father  of 
the  church  at  Geneva;*  and  Mr.  Blackburn 
gives  his  hero  the  title  of  *  the  Elijah  of 
the  Alps.'  He  was  bom  in  1489  among 
the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  at  Fereau,  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Bavard,  and  named 
William  de  Farel.  He  was  a  bold  youth, 
fond  of  daring  exploits,  and  threw  his 
whole  soul  into  the  follies  of  Popery.  His 
father  designed  him  for  the  army,  but  his 
own  choice  was  *  book,  not  battle,'  and  bis 
disappointed  parent  yielded  sorrowfully* 
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In  the  jear  1510  Luther  was  on  his  way  to 
Rome  to  witness  its  abominations,  and 
William  Farel  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  to 
stndy  in  the  university,  and  to  find  in 
Lefevre,  who  was  a  reformer  before  the 
Beformation,  a  guide  to  the  truth,  and  a 
father  in  Christ.  The  story  of  the  progress 
of  the  truth  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
young  disciple  is  toucbingly  told  by  Mr. 
Blackbnni.  Driven  from  France  by  per- 
secution, he  returned  home  in  1523,  where 
his  presence  was  rather  feared  than  wel- 
comed. He  was  regarded  as  an  apostate, 
heretic,  and  fanatic  ;  but  his  earnest  en- 
treaties prevailed  on  three  of  his  brothers 
to  embrace  the  truth.  Next  year  he  be- 
came pastor  of  Montbeliard,  where  his 
success  waa  astonishing ;  but  he  was  soon 
disturbed  by  persecution,  and  at  length 
driven  from  the  scene.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing episode  in  his  history  when  he  assumed 
the  name  Ursinus,  and  became  *the  Alpine 
schoolmaster/  But  with  him  preaching 
was  a  passion,  and  he  resumed  his  proper 
work,  preaching  in  many  of  the  Swiss 
*  towns  with  great  boldness  and  success, 
amid  dangers  and  sufferings.  In  the 
summer  of  1536  John  Calvin  fled  from 
France  to  Geneva,  where  he  immediately 
began  to  co-operate  with  William  Farel. 
When  Calvin  was  dying,  in  1564,  at  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  his  venerable  friend,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five,  exclaimed,  'Oh 
that  I  might  die  for  him  ! '  and  he  under- 
took a  long  journey  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Farel  survived  his  friend  only  fifteen 
months. 

We  commend  this  book  to  our  readers, 
as  intensely  interesting  and  most  season- 
able at  tbe  present  time,  when  Popery  is 


on  the  wane  everywhere  except  in  Ireland, 
where  foolish  fears  are  entertained  re- 
garding its  progress ;  but  where,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  fall  of  the  Frelatic 
establishment  will  be  the  prelude  of  the 
fall  of  Popery. 

Thb  Golden  Missioxiabt  Pbnkt,  ahd 

OTHBB  AdDBBSSBS  TO  THB  YOUNO.     By 

the  late  Rev.  Jambs  J.  Bolton,  minister 

of  St.  PauFti,  Eilbum. 

London:  T.  NeUon  A  Sons.    1868. 

Wb  often  envy  ministers  who  have  a  talent 
for  addressing  the  young.  It  is  a  most 
enviable  gift,  which  ought  to  be  assiduously 
cultivated  by  every  one  who  desires  to  be 
widely  useful.  The  young  form  a  large 
part  of  every  Christian  congregation ;  and 
while  the  sheep  of  Christ's  flock  are  fed, 
the  lambs  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Of 
the  author  of  this  volume  we  know  no- 
thing,— to  what  denomination  he  belonged, 
how  he  lived,  or  when  he  died — for  we 
observe  that  the  work  is  posthumous.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  possessed  in  great 
perfection  the  art  of  speaking  to  young 
minds  and  hearts  on  missionary  and  gospel 
themes.  The  first  address  is  a  missionary 
one,  and  gives  the  (rather  unintelligible) 
name  to  the  volume.  The  rest  of  the 
addresses  are  on  every  variety  of  scriptural 
topic.  They  seem  to  us  admirable  models ; 
full  of  imagination  and  anecdote,  along 
with  very  clear  statement  of  evangelical 
truth.  We  cannot  fancy  them  to  have 
been  delivered  in  the  hearing  of  any  young 
audience  without  arresting  their  attention, 
and  leaving  much  useful  matter  engraven 
on  their  memories.  We  give  them  our 
very  hearty  recommendation. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 


TiTB  Synod  met  in  Queen  Street  Hall  on  the 
10th  May,  at  half -past  six  o^clock  evening ; 
when  the  opening  semion  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Frew,  moderator,  on 
1  Tim.  iiL  15.  He  then  constituted  the  meet- 
ing by  prayer. 

It  wa8  reporied  that  the  following  changes 
affecting  the  roll  of  miniaters  Lad  occurred 
since  last  meeting,  namely : — 

That  the  following  ministers  had  been  re- 
moved by  death  : — Hugh  M*Intyre,  D.D., 
Loanends,  Jane  27,  18G8 ;  James  T.  Ander- 
son, M.A^  Korham,  July  6 ;  Alexander  Jack, 
D.D.,  1st  congregation,  Dunbar,  collegiate 
charge,  August  5;  James  Cordiner,  Charlotte 
Street,  Aberdeen,  September  13;  William 
Adair  Pettigrew,  Dysart,  collegiate  charge, 
December  31 ;  Robert  Mitchell,  Uraig?,  Janu- 
ary 6, 1869 ;  J.  W.  Mailler,  Huntly,  May  1. 


That  the  following  ministers  had  demitted 
their  charges,  and  the  pastoral  relation  be- 
tween them  and  their  respective  congrega- 
tions been  dissolved :— Kobert  Selkirk  Scott, 
D.D.,  Coupland  Street  Church,  Manchester, 
May  19,  1868;  Charles  Naismith,  Pitrodie, 
June  80;  Donald  Ross,  Lisraore,  Jnly  14; 
Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,Greyf  riars  Church, 
Glasgow,  Septembers;  Charles  Cooper, M.A., 
Holm  of  Balfron,  Novembers  ;  William  Reid, 
Lochgelly,  December  29 ;  James  L.  Rome, 
HulJ,  February  2,  1869;  William  Lauder, 
Blackhill,  March  2 ;  Daniel  Patterson,  Silver- 
hill,  April  2G. 

That  Joseph  Corbett,  on  accepting  call  to 
Coupland  Street,  Manchester,  had  been  loosed 
from  his  charge  at  Kilcreggan,  April  20, 
1869. 

That  John  C.  Jackson,  on  accepting  call  to 
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Gorbftls,  Glai^w,  had  been  loosed  from  his 
charge  at  Colinsburgh,  Ma^  4, 1869. 

That  the  foUowixig  ministers,  having  ac- 
cepted calls,  and  ^eu  loosed  from  their 
former  charges,  had  been  inducted  into  new 
charges: — Walter  Buchan,  from  Siztowns, 
to  Boveedy,  June  23,  1868;  James  Ker,  M. A., 
from  Chimside,  to  Leicester,  June  23 ;  John 
Toung,  from  Ford,  to  Alloa,  West  Congrega- 
tion, Jane  30 ;  James  G.  8cott,  from  Church 
Street,  Berwick,  to  St.  Andrews,  August  6 ; 
John  Brown  Johnston,  D.D.,  from  Duke 
Street,  Glasgow,  to  Goran,  September  17 ; 
William  Thomson,  from  Burton-on-Trent, 
to  Kirkmuirhill,  January  12,  1869;  James 
Parlane,  M.A,  from  West  End,  Hawick,  to 
coll^iate  charge,  Burntisland,  February 
16 ;  Matthew  Crawford,  from  South  Congre- 
gation, Sanquhar,  to  Duke  Street,  Glasgow, 
March  18 ;  David  King,  LL.D.,  from  WcHt- 
b«>ume,  London,  to  Momingside,  Edinburgh, 
April  1;  James  Buchanan,  from  West  Church, 
Linlithgow,  to  Greyfriars,  Glasgow,  April 
29;  William  Munsiei  from  Banmck  Street, 
Glasgow,  to  Slateford,  May  4. 

That  John  Crombie  Brown,  LL.D.,  for- 
merly of  Belmont  Street  Church,  Aberdeen, 
had  been  inducted  to  Church  Street,  Berwick- 
on.Tweed,  March  2,  1869. 

And  that  the  following  preachers  had  bofn 
ordained: — James  Hay  Scott,  at  Sanquhar, 
North  Congregation,  June  2, 1868;  Alexander 
W.  Dali^'mple,  at  Smethwick,  June  9 ;  Henry 
Beid,  M.A.,  at  Lrvine,  Relief  Church,  July 
7 ;  James  Y.  Thirde,  at  Ollaberry,  July  10 ; 
William  Cuthbertson,  at  Portadown,  July  15 ; 
Bobert  Burgess,  at  Peebles,  East  Congrega- 
tion, August  25;  William  B.  Melville,  at 
Barrow-in-Furness,  August  25;  Bobert  Gray, 
atCullevbackey,  September  10;  Bobert  Gars- 
law,  atdlenluce,  September 22 ;  James  Rogers, 
at  Kelso,  1st  congregation,  collegiate  chaise, 
October  6 ;  Alexander  Miles,  at  Moat  Park, 
Biggar,  October  7 ;  John  D.Bowden,  at  Princes 
Boad,  Liverpool,  October  12;  John  Edgar,  at 
South  Bonaldshay,  October  20;  John  Huther- 
ford,  B.D.,  at  SL  Nicholas  Lane,  Aberdeen, 
November  11 ;  Henry  Glen,  at  Mitchell  Street, 
Beith,  collegiate  chaise,  December  15 ; 
George  Duthie,  at  Kinkell,  January  19, 1869 ; 
WyviUe  8.  Thomson,  at  Ford,  January 
26 ;  James  Wilson,  Lumsden,  February  24 ; 
William  Butherford,  at  Chimside,  February 
8 ;  y^  illiam  Wilson,  at  Ayton,  West  Congre- 
gation, collegiate  charge,  March  3;  Matthew 
Galbralth,  M.A.,  at  Charlotte  Street,  Aber- 
deen, April  13 ;  Alexander  Burr,  at  Pitrodie, 
May  4;  James  Jenkins,  at  Kiughom,  col- 
legiate charge,  May  4. 

it  was  also  reported  that  the  following 
changes  affecting  the  roll  of  congregations 
had  occurred  since  last  meeting : — 

That  the  following  new  congregations  had 
been  erected,  namely : — Kirkmuirhill,  May 
26,  1868 ;  Mount  Street,  Blackburn,  October 
12;  Hammertimith,  London,  November  26; 
Pembleton,  Manchester,  March  9,  1869. 

That  the  North  and  South  Congregations, 
Crieff,  had  been  united  into  one,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Synod  empowered  to  that  effect, 
March  1869. 

That  the  two  congregations  of  Ciaigs  and 


Duntocher  had  been  united  into  one,  under 
the  name  of  the  Craigs  and  Duntocher  Con- 
gregation, with  John  Stark  as  their  minister, 
April  13,  1869. 

That  the  church  formerly  designated  Mount 
Street  Church,  Blackburn,  having  removed 
to  their  new  place  of  worship,  St.  Geoi^^s 
there,  was  now  enrolled  as  St  George's 
Church,  Blackburn. 

That  Queensberry  Church,  Dumfries,  hav- 
ing removed  to  their  new  place  of  worship 
at  Townhead  there,  was  now  enrolled  as 
Townhead  Church,  Dumfries,  December  21, 
1868.  Countess  Street  Church,  Saltcoats,  is 
now  West  Church. 

That  the  church  at  Portknockie  and  Fin- 
dochty,  formerly  under  one  ministry,  was  now 
enrolled  as  Findoohty  Church,  the  meeting- 
house at  Portknockie  having  been  disposed 
of  to  a  Free  Church  congregation,  March 
24,  1869. 

That  the  church  of  Leith-LumBden  was 
now  enrolled  as  Lumsden  Church. 

That  the  church  of  Cambusnethan  was 
now,  on  account  of  burgh  and  postal  arrange- 
ments, enrolled  as  Bonkle  Church. 

And  that  the  church  at  Whitburn,  conform 
to  deed  of  Synod,  had  been  disjoined  from 
Lanark  Presbytery,  and  annexed  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh. 

It  was  reported  that  John  Smith  had  been 
ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Grand  Cay- 
manas,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and 
Greenock,  November  3, 1868. 

And  that  Bobert  Glen  Leslie  had  been 
ordained  a  missionary  to  Caffraria,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  February  1,  1869. 

The  Moderator  having  thanked  the  Synod 
for  their  kindness  to  him  during  his  term  of 
office,  it  was  moved  by  the  nev.  Geoi^ 
Deans,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  David  Nicol, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Gavin,  Dundee,  should 
be  his  successor  in  the  chair.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  moved  by  Bev.  Dr.  Johnston, 
seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Finlayson,  that  the 
Bev.  Dr.  William  Bruce,  Ediuburgh,  should 
be  chosen  Moderator.  A  vote  having  been 
taken.  Dr.  Bruce  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  took  the  chair.  The  Moderator 
having  addressed  the  house,  the  roll  of  causes 
was  read,  and  the  order  of  business  proposed 
by  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures 
fixed. 

Tuesday,  Mav  llfA. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  lO  a.ic 

GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Dr.  Scott  (Home  Secretary)  submitted  the 
report  on  the  general  statistics  of  the  church 
for  the  past  year,  which  exhibits  the  follow- 
ing results: — The  number  of  congregations 
has  been  incres^ed  during  the  year  from  597 
to  699.  The  number  of  members  in  full 
communion  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  is  returned  as  177,905,  showing  a 
numerical  gain  in  1868  of  1514;  but  the 
average  Sabbath  attendance  in  1868  is  re- 
turned »s  only  204,849,  which  is  a  decrease 
since  last  report  of  613 ;  and  the  church  can 
therefore  be  regarded  as  having  made  only 
limited  advance  in  respect  of  numbers  during 
the  year  1868.    The  average  membership  in 
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Mch  eODgregAtion  is  297,  which  Is  two  more 
tb*o  last  Tear ;  and  the  average  Sabbath  at- 
tendance IS  342,  or  two  less  than  1867.  The 
nnmber  of  baptisms  in  1868  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  m  the  preceding  year,  haying 
been  11,608  (inclusiye  of  93  adultu)  in  1867, 
and  11,624  rinolasiye  of  80  adults)  in  1868 ; 
bot  thifi  result  may  be  slightly  affected  by  the 
omission,  on  the  part  of  a  few  ministers,  of 
the  return  of  the  number  of  baptisms  in  their 
respective  oongregations.  In  reference  to 
the  zeligions  instruction  of  the  young,  the 
returns  are  rather  more  indicative  of  progress 
than  they  are  in  reference  to  the  adult  statis- 
tics of  congregations.  The  number  of  Sab- 
bath-school teachers  has  again  risen  from 
9dd6  to  9753,  showing  an  increase  of  217 ; 
and  the  number  of  scholars  has  risen  from 
7o,062  to  7a.  549,  showing  an  increase  of 
487.  The  Bible  classes  taught  by  ministers 
and  elders  have  risen  from  717  to  766,  being 
an  increase  of  110  in  two  years;  and  of 
these^  566,  attended  by  16,922  young  per- 
sons, have  been  taught  by  ministers,  while 
the  rest  have  been  under  the  care  of  elders. 
The  aggregate  attendance  on  the  whole 
766  classes  has  been  20,964,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  2522  in  two  years,  and  of  1358 
in  the  year  1868.  The  number  of  students 
attending  the  Theological  Hall  during  the 
session  of  1868  was  139,  or  three  more  than 
the  number  enrolled  in  1867.  The  number 
of  paid  agents  employed  as  missionaries, 
Bible  women,  catechists,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  the  coDgregaiions  of  the  Synod,  which 
was  returned  as  166  for  1867,  has  been  re- 
turned for  1868  as  193,  showing  an  increase 
of  27.  The  total  income  of  the  church  for 
oongregational  purposes,  including  the  sup- 
port of  ordinances,  the  erection,  enlargement, 
and  repair  of  buildings,  liquidation  of  con- 
gregational debt,  and  other  items  of  interior 
expenditure,  is  X209,697,  10&  5d.,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  strictly  congregational  income  of 
1867  by  £3882, 14s.  3d. ;  and  the  amount  re- 
turned as  contributed  in  1868,  for  missionary 
purposes,  is  £59,318, 19s.  2d.,  which  (notwith- 
standing the  cessation  of  the  payment  of 
instalments  of  manse  subscriptions,  which 
formed  a  large  item  under  this  head  in  former 
years)  falls  short  of  the  income  for  these  pur- 
poses in  1867  only  by  £427,  5s.  8d.  Under 
both  heads  the  congregational  income  re- 
turned in  the  schedules  for  1868  amounts  to 
£269,016,  9s.  7d.;  which  exceeds  the  total 
congregational  income  for  1867  by  £3455,  8s. 
7d.,  and  so  furnishes  another  annual  illustra- 
tion of  the  steady  advance  of  the  churches 
resources.  The  amount  received  under  the 
second  general  head  of  the  churches  income, 
namely,  income  derived  from  legacies  and 
other  contributions  and  donations  which  are 
notinclnded  in  congregational  returns  for  1868, 
has  been  £49,837,  6s.  2d.,  including  £36,000 
from  the  bequests  of  the  late  John  Henderson, 
£sq.  of  Park — ^the  sum  reported  in  1867  having 
been  £15,744.  Under  both  heads — congrega- 
tional and  non-congp%gational — ^the  total  in- 
come of  the  church  for  the  year  1868  has 
been  £318,853,  exceeding  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year  by  £37,848,  and  indicating  a  con- 
■ioerable  increase,  exclusive   of   the  large 


bequests  alluded  to  above;  while,  for  the 
ten  years  ending  on  81st  December  1868,  the 
aggregate  income  from  all  sources  has  been 
£2,459,705,  showing  an  increase  on  the  decade 
closing  with  1867  of  £144,912.  It  was  re- 
portea  last  year  that  the  amount  raised  by 
congregations  for  the  stipends  of  their  own 
ministers  was  £103,495 ;  or,  if  the  allowances 
paid  for  travelling  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses were  included,  £106,345;  and  that 
during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1867,  the  ag- 
gregate stipends  paid  by  the  congregations 
on  the  Synod's  roll  had  been  steadily  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  £3000  per  annum. 
A  similar  rate  of  increase  in  the  amount 
raised  for  stipends  has  been  maintained  iu 
1868.  T he  direct  payments  for  stipend  during 
that  year  have  been  £106,599,  2s.  4d.,  and  the 
sums  paid  as  allowances  for  travelling  and 
other  expenses  haveamounted  to  £2686,  Is.  6d. 
Taken  altogether,  these  payments  amount  to 
£109,285,  ds.  lOd.,  which  is  an  increase  of 
£2940  beyond  the  total  payments  of  1867. 
Adding  the  supplemental  grants  to  the  pay- 
ments by  congregations  for  the  support  of 
their  own  ministers,  there  is  found  (exclusive 
of  payments  from  bequests  and  other  ex- 
traneous sources)  as  the  total  stipend  paid  by 
the  United  Pi-esbyterian  Church,  the  sum  of 
£118,741 ;  which  gives  an  average  stipend  to 
each  minister  of  £198,  4s.  8d.,  and  implies  an 
averi^e  contribution  for  stipend  from  each 
meml^r  of  the  church  of  138.  4d. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bkll,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Gkorge  JoiutTSON,  the  report  was  adopted. 

TUB  CRIEFF  CASK. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
last  meeting  of  Synod  to  bring  about  a  har- 
monious settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
the  North  and  South  Congregations,  Crieff, 
was  given  in  by  Dr.  James  Taylor.  The 
committee  visited  Crieff  on  the  9th  June,  and 
met  with  both  congregations,  when  it  was 
found  Uiat,  while  the  South  Congregation  was 
unfavourable,  the  North  Congregation  was 
unanimously  and  cordially  favourable  to  a 
union .  After  various  negotiations,  a  proposal 
was  made  by  the  South  Congregation,  bearing, 
inter  alioy  that  the  easiest  and  most  practical 
way  to  effect  the  said  union  was  to  sell  both 
properties  and  erect  a  new  church  with  the 
proceeds ;  but  as  it  was  thought  there  might 
be  misunderstandings  as  to  the  respective 
value  of  the  subjects,  it  was  suggested  that 
each  congregation  should  pay  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  £4  or  £5  per  member  in  full  com- 
munion at  the  date  when  the  union  was 
effected.  A  sub-committee  was  thereupon 
appointed,  who,  after  visiting  Crieff,  reported 
that  the  prospect  of  a  union  was  more  favour- 
able than  formerlv,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  stops  should  immediately  be  taken  to 
consummate  the  union.  After  full  considera- 
tion, the  committee  adopted  a  series  of  re- 
solutions with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the 
union,  and  Dr.  Frew  was  appointed  to  sum- 
mon both  congregations  to  meet  in  the  North 
Church,  and  declare  the  two  to  be  henceforth 
on e  united  congregation.  T he  committee  met 
again  at  Glasgow  on  the  29th  of  March  1869, 
and  received  Dr.  Frew's  report  of  his  pro- 
cedure at  Crieff,  in  fulfilment  of  his  appoint- 
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ment  by  the  committee  to  declare  formally 
the  union  of  the  two  congregations.  From 
this  report  it  appeared  that  certain  leading 
persons  in  the  South  Congregation  had  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  among  the  members  a  feel- 
ing hostile  to  the  union ;  that,  after  sermon  on 
the  provious  Sabbath,  they  had  Oklled  a  con- 
gregational meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  which,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  the  decision  in  favour  of  union, 
unanimously  agreed  to  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber last,  was  overturned,  and  a  resolution 
to  withdraw  from  the  union  altogether  was 
adopted.  A  deputation  from  the  meeting 
waited  on  Dr.  Frew  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
and  informed  him  that  he  would  be  refused 
admission  into  the  South  Church  next  day, 
unless  he  would  agree  to  read  their  formal 

Sirotest  against  the  union.  This,  however,  he 
eclined  to  do«  but  offered  to  forward  the 
document  to  the  Synod^s  committee.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  pointed  out  to  the  deputation 
that  the  violent  proceedings  which  they 
threatened  would  prove  injurious  to  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, but  without  effect.  Next  morning,  on 
repairing  to  the  South  Church,  accompanied 
by  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  congpregation, 
who  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
step  which  the  opponents  of  the  union  had 
resolved  to  take,  the  door  was  found  closed 
and  locked.  Dr.  Frew,  on  this,  intimated  to 
the  people  assembled  in  the  street  that  public 
worship  would  be  conducted  in  the  North 
Church.  Accompanied  by  the  two  ministers 
he  repaired  thither,  and  preached  to  a  large 
audience,  containing  a  respectable  number  of 
the  members  of  the  South  Congregation.  At 
the  close  of  the  forenoon  service  he  read  the 
minute  of  the  Synod's  committee,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  entrusted  to  him.  The  re- 
port concludes  by  stating  that  the  committee 
agreed  to  regard  the  union  as  completed,  and 
that  the  lay  members  of  the  committee  had 
raised  the  sum  of  £500  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  place  of  worship  for  the  united  con- 
gregation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pezttland,  elder, 
Leith,  the  report  was  approved  of.  The 
thanks  of  the  Synod  were  given  to  the  com- 
mtttoe,  and  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  small 
committee  to  watch  over  the  congregations  at 
Crieff. 

OVERTURE  AMERT  APFOUITXEMT  Or  REPRB- 
8EMTAT1VE  ELDERS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Youno,  elder,  Blackett  Street 
congregation,  Newcastle,  read  and  supported 
the  following  overture: — *  Whereas  the  at- 
tendance of  ruling  elders  at  the  meetings  of 
presbyteries  and  Synod  is  very  small,  many 
congregations  being  unrepresented,  as  far  as 
elders  are  concerned ;  and  whereas  such  want 
of  attendance  is  much  to  be  regretted,  inas- 
much as  it  deprives  elders,  and  through  them 
congregations,  of  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  work  of  the  church,  which  in 
its  turn  induces  sad  indifference  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  our  church  in  particular,  and  the 
cause  of  God  in  general ; — it  is  hereby  humbly 
overtured  by  the  said  above  elder,  that  your 
Reverend  Court  enact,  that  when  sessions 
oannot  get  a  ruling  elder  of  their  own  nimi- 


ber  to  attend  the  meetings  of  presbytery  and 
Synod,  they  be  empowei^  and  recommended 
to  appoint  an  elaer  belonging  to  another 
United  Presbyterian  congregation,  who  will 
eneage  to  attend  such  raeetingfs.* 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Marshall,  it  was 
agreed,  *  That  the  Synod,  regretting  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evil  to  which  Uie  overture  has 
called  attention,  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sider how  it  may  be  best  remedied,  and  to 
report  to  next  meeting  of  the  Synod.* 

THE  MAK8B  FUND. 

Dr.  SooTT  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Manse  Board  for  the  past  year.  It  stated  that 
,  the  Synod's  scheme  lor  improving  the  manse 
aocommodation  of  congregations  paying  to 
their  respective  ministers  a  stipena  not  ex- 
ceeding £200  per  annum  has  now  been  in 
active  operation  for  five  years.  The  work  of 
manse  erection,  enlargement,  and  repair,  has 
consequently  been  completed  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  The  number  of  congregations 
which  have  received  promises  of  pecuniary 
assistance  for  manse  improvements  during 
the  last  twelve  months  has  been  26 ;  and  tf 
these  be  added  to  the  146  congregations  which 
had  received  such  offers  up  to  the  date  of  last 
report,  there  results  a  total  number  of  172 
congregations  to  which  grants  had  been  pro- 
mised from  the  Manse  Fund.  Of  these  grants, 
90  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  new 
manses  where  none  existed  before ;  44  have 
been  for  rebuilding  or  replacing  old  manses 
which  had  become  unsuitable  or  ruinous ; 
and  88  have  been  made  for  the  extension  or 
improvement  of  existing  manse  accommoda- 
tion. •  As  the  entire  amount  promised  to  these 
congregations  from  the  Manse  Fund  has  been 
about  £36,873,  it  follows  that  the  average 
gprant  in  each  case  has  been  about  £215; 
whUe  for  new  manses  the  average  grant  has 
been  £252,  and  that  for  the  enlargement  and 
repair  of  manses  has  been  £178.  While  the 
amount  of  grants  promised  by  the  Board  is 
£86,873,  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  congrega- 
tions receiving  aid  is  £62,465,  and  the  total 
increase  in  the  valne  of  manse  property  in 
connection  with  the  denomination,  when  the 
proposed  works  are  completed,  will  be  £99,418, 
or  very  nearly  £100,000.  The  total  income 
up  to  8 1st  March  has  been  £36,658,  4a.  7d., 
and  the  total  expenditure  £26,455,  4s.  4d.; 
but  as  there  remains  unpaid  to  other  con- 
gregations, for  manses,  etc,  £12,808,  there 
would  be  a  l)alance  due  to  the  manse  treasurer 
— ^if  all  promised  grants  were  paid— of  £2604, 
19s.  9d.  In  order  to  make  up  the  snm  of 
£45,000,  at  first  estimated  as  necessary  f6r  the 
completion  of  the  manse  scheme,  the  sum  of 
£7000  has  still  to  be  made  up  by  new  subscrip- 
tions, and  of  this  onl^  a  very  small  propor- 
tion has  yet  been  obtained.  The  rejiort  goes 
on  to  state,  however,  that  on  account  of  the 
largely  increased  cost  of  building  since  the 
scheme  was  first  laid  before  the  Synod,  a 
considerably  greater  sum  than  £45,000  will 
be  required  to  bring  the  work  to  a  successful 
close.  As  the  number  of  congregations  to 
which  blank  schedules  of  application  for  aid 
from  the  Manse  Fund  have  been  issued  is 
221  and  as  only  172  cases  have  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  grants  already  made  and 
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rvported  above,  it  follows  that  eyvn  if  the 
onginal  oalculatlona  had  been  strictly  ao- 
ennte,  and  if  no  new  congregations  had  been 
originatiHl,  for  which  manse  accommodation 
was  indispensable,  the  cases  in  which  grants 
for  aiding  in  the  improTement  or  erection  of 
maDses  may  still  be  required  are  at  least  52 ; 
and  that,  as  the  average  grant  to  each  con- 
frregation  included  in  the  tables  inserted  in 
this  report  has  been  about  £215,  the  sun  re- 
quired for  these  remaining  cases,  several  of 
which  are  among  the  most  urgent  and  neces- 
sitous with  which  the  Manse  Board  has  had 
to  deal,  may  be  estimated  at  £11,180,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  balance  of  £2605  against 
the  fund,  or,  in  all,  ver^  nearly  £14,000; 
which  is  the  least  sum,  in  addition  to  the 
subscriptions  and  donations  already  paid  at 
3l8tlMarch  1869,  that  the  Board  can  ask 
from  the  Synod  and  the  church  for  the  suc- 
cesaful  prosecution  and  completion  of  the 
work  in  which,  with  so  many  happy  results, 
it  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  five 
years.      The  Board  agreed  to  request  the 
S]pod  to  appoint  three  or  more  influential 
ministers   and  a  corresponding  number  of 
elders  to  Tisit  the  various  districts  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  impart  Information  and 
evoke  liberality  in  connection  with  the  Manse 
Fund.    With  regard  to  the  debt  liquidation 
efforts,  it  is  reported  that  the  sum  available 
for  debt  liquidation  is  £5184,  Us.  8d.  (includ- 
ing the  bequest  of  £5000  by  the  late  John 
Henderson,  Esq.  of  Park).    Applications  and 
memorials  have  been  received  during  the  past 
year  from  38  congregations,  whose  united 
debt  considerably  exceeds  £25,000,  requesting 
aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  at  ^e  dis- 
posal of  the  Board.    The  applications  have 
Deen  delayed  until  a  sub-committee  shall  be 
able  to  report  the  number  of  congregations 
whose  debt  may  be  regarded  as  burdensome 
and  injurious,  and  the  amount  of  the  obliga- 
tions resting  on  each. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing reooinmendations  were  agreed  to : — The 
Synod  authorize  the  Manse  Board  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  three  or  more 
influential  ministers,  and  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  elders  or  members  of  the  denomi- 
nation, for  visiting  various  districts  of  the 
church  in  order  to  impart  information,  and  to 
evoke  liberality  in  connection  with  the  Manse 
Fund,  and  for  securing  such  additional  con- 
tributions, payable  at  once,  or  by  instalments 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  years,  as  may 
enable  the  Board  to  bring  its  work  of  manse 
erection  and  improvement  to  a  happy  and 
prosperous  completion.  Further,  the  Synod 
designate  for  the  service  named  above,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Finlayson,  of  Rose  Street  Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander 
M^Ewen,  of  Claremont  Church,  Glasgow; 
and  to  sanction  the  selection  by  the  Manse 
Board  of  the  others  who  may  be  associated 
with  these  brethren  in  the  work  on  which 
they  may  be  invited  to  enter.  Also,  the 
Synod  nominate  two  members  for  the  Manse 
Board,  in  the  place  of  members  who  have 
resigned ;  and  to  sanction  the  desig^tion  of 
the  Board  as  the  Synod's  Board  for  Manses 
and  Debt  Liquidation. 


THS  KDUGAnON  BILL. 

Mr.  Bknton,  Kelso,  gave  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  National  Education.  The 
report  contains  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee in  reference  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Bill  in  substantially  the  same  terms  as  pub- 
lished in  our  April  number. 

After  long  and  interesting  addresses  Inr 
Mr.  Benton,  Dr.  James  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  «f. 
Taylor,  Dr.  Mabshall  moved  the  addition 
of  the  following  resolutions  :  —  *■  That  the 
Synod,  having  taking  into  consideration  the 
bUl  now  before  the  House  of  Lords,  entitled 
^.An  Act  to  extend  and  improve  the  Pa- 
rochial Schools  of  Scotland,  and  to  make 
further  provision  for  the  Education  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,"  agree— 1.  To  express 
their  gratification  that  the  Government  has 
shown  a  sincere  and  earnest  desirB  to  grapple 
with  the  question  of  national  education  in 
Scotland,  and  to  provide  for  the  educational 
destitution  which  exists  in  various  parts  of 
the  ooimtry,  and  especially  in  the  ]asge  towns 
and  in  the  Highlands  and  Islanfls.  2.  To 
express  cordial  approbation  of  the  main  ob- 
ject and  of  verv  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  especially  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  principle  laid,  down  by  this  church  re- 
specting the  province  of  the  state  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rights  of  the  parents  on  the 
other,  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young,  have  been  guarded ;  and  also 
of  the  tendency  of  the  measure  to  unite  the 
parochial  and  denominational  schools  with 
the  new  national  system  under  popular  and 
unsectarian  management.  3.  To  record  their 
deep  regret  that  the  parochial  schools  are 
still  allowed  to  remain  under  their  present 
close  and  unpopular  management,  and  that 
arrangements  have  not  been  made  for  the 
immediate  transference  to  the  national  system 
of  existing  denominational  schools  where 
these  are  required,  and  for  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  Privy  Council  system  from  Scot- 
land. 4.  To  represent  the  ui^nt  need  that 
measures  should  be  taken,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Factory  Act,  to  secure  the  attendance 
at  school  of  the  children  of  the  careless  and 
degraded  classes  of  the  community.  5.  To 
send  petitions  to  Parliament  approving  gene- 
rally of  the  bill,  and  praying  that,  with  the 
above  amendments,  it  may  pass  into  a  law.* 
EvBNiNO  Sederunt. 

The  Synod  resumed  at  six  o'clock. 

Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  seconded  by  Dr.  R  B. 
JoHiferroir,  moved  ^That  the  profession  of 
particular  views  on  the  subject  of  national 
education  is  not  required  as  a  condition  of 
membership  or  ofSioe  in  this  church;  tiiat 
the  church  courts  are  not  empowered  to  re- 
present the  political  views  which  prevail 
throughout  the  denomination ;  that  therefore 
the  discussion  of  such  subjects  is  altogether  out 
of  place  in  our  ecclesiastical  courts ;  for  this 
and  other  reasons  the  Synod  decline  to  give 
any  judgment  on  the  Education  Bill  that 
has  hieen  under  review,  but  leave  it  to  office- 
bearers and  members  of  the  charch  to  give 
effect  to  their  views  in  their  character  as 
citizens  as  they  shall  see  cause.' 

Dr.  WiLUAM  JoHMSTOK  would  add  to  the 
resolutions^  that  unless  caro  were  taken  to 
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frnard  against  the  evil  of  the  cnntinuance  of 
the  denominational  grants,  thej  would  not 
wish  the  hill  to  he  passed  into  law  at  alL  He 
moved,  *  That  these  resolutions  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  be  submitted  to  a  committee 
named  to  bring  forward  a  report  at  another 
sederunt* 

Dr.  James  'Tatior  proposed  that  the 
following  addition  should  be  made  to  the  re- 
solutions moved  by  Dr.  Marshall : — *  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  use 
every  exertion  in  their  power  to  get  the  ob- 
jectionable clauses  removed  from  the  bill,  and 
the  bill  altered  in  acoordanoe  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church.* 

After  speeches  bv  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Hntton,  Dr« 
M'Ewen,  Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor,  and  others,  the 
motions  were  put  to  the  vote,  when  that  of 
Dr.  Marshall  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

MISSIONARY  AT  TUNLKY. 

A  petition  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire, 
craving  that  Mr.  Bruce,  missionary  at  Tunley, 
be  allowed  to  dispense  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  was  refused. 

Wkdhesday,  Ma^  l^ih. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  tent  o'clock. 

REPORT  OF  BRGLIBH  l»YMOD. 

Dr.  Scott  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Synod  a 
report  uf  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
Synod  of  the  united  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  of  the  conference  that  Synod  was  em- 
powered to  hold  with  the  Synod  of  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  Church. 

PRHBKMTATION  OF  VOLUME  TO  THB  BTNOD. 

Mr.  Stitt,  elder,  Liverpool^  in  name  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  Oeorge  Brown,  Liver- 
pool, presented  a  manuscript  volume  to  the 
Synod  compiled  by  Dr.  Brown.  The  volume 
contained  much  curious  and  useful  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  history  of  the  church. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  M*Lbod,  Birkenhead, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Qraham,  Liverpool,  the 
Synod  resolved  to  express  its  cordial  thanks 
to  Mr.  G.  U.  Brown,  Liverpool,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  forwsjrded  the 
volume,  and  of  their  very  great  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  volume  itself,  and  of  the  great 
service  rendered  to  the  church  by  the  pre- 
paration of  it  The  Synod  also  remitted  to  a 
committee  to  consider  the  best  way  of  makmg 
the  book  available  for  the  church,  and  agreed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  minute  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Dr.  Brown. 

DIHEKDOWMEMT  of  THK  IRISH  CHURCH. 

The  Committee  on  the  Disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  kindred  questions,  re- 
ported that,  *  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  measure  now  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  they  are  of  opinion 
— (1)  That  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the 
bill  providing  that  the  charitable  institutions 
which  are  to  receive  aid  from  the  surplus 
funds  shall  be  of  a  purely  unsectarinn  cha- 
racter ;  (2)  that  the  provisions  in  the  bill  re- 
specting the  compensation  to  be  given  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  and  the  payments  to  be 
made  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  for 
Assembly  purposes,  are  exorbitant  and  objec- 
tionable; and  that  the  compensation  to  both 
parties  snould  be  made  on  the  same  principle 


on  which  the  life-interests  of  Episcopalian 
and  Presbyterian  clergymen  are  provided  for. 
Your  committee  have  prepared  and  transmit- 
ted a  petition  to  Parliameni,  embodying  the 
above  recommendations,  and  praying  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  altered  so  as  to 
give  them  effect' 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  James 
Brown,  Paisley,  Dr.  James  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Hutton  took  part,  Dr.  Marshall,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Okmmeix,  proposed  ^  That  the  Synod 
adopt  the  report,  give  thanks  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  reappoint  the  committee  to  watch 
over  this  measure,  and  to  do  everythinn:  prac- 
ticable to  give  effect  to  the  views  of  this  Synod.* 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  UNION  QUESTION. 

The  committee  submitted  iJheir  report, 
which  contained  the  revised  and  completed 
findings  of  the  Joint  Committee.  They 
called  attention  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
Joint  Committee's  findings  nnder  the  first 
two  heads  of  programme.  What  were  for- 
merly named  *  Articles  of  Agreement'  were 
now  called  *  Principles  which  the  negotiating 
churches  held  in  common,'  and  certain  ex- 
planations had  been  added  to  these  of  phrases 
which  had  been  thought  liable  to  misctm- 
struction.  A  paper  had  also  been  adopted 
incorporating  the  statements  formerly  called 
*  Distinctive  Articles,'  but  presenting  more 
clearly  and  fully  in  the  light  of  history  what- 
ever may  be  regarded  as  distinctive  in  the 
position  of  the  several  negotiating  churches, 
exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the  relation  of 
these  sub<>rdinate  differences  to  a  common 
origin,  and  their  actual  tendencie«  to  approxi- 
mation in  the  past,  and  setting  forth  the 
grounds  on  which,  without  compromise  of 
truth  or  liberty,  churches  so  visibly  of  the 
same  parentage  and  Affinities  may  and  should 
again  be  one. 

In  connection  with  the  second  head  of  the 
programme,  the  conferences  of  the  Joint 
Committee  had  been  also  of  the  most  pro- 
longed and  searching  character,  and  the  result 
had  only  been  to  confirm  and  to  establish,  on 
an  immovable  foundation,  the  conviction  that 
the  negotiating  churches  all  receive  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Confession  in  the  same  sense, 
and  that  whatever  minor  shades  of  variety 
in  interpretation  may  exist,  these  are  found 
equally  in  them  all,  and  cannot  furnish  a 
relevant  argument  against  their  union. 

The  report  went  on  to  express  tbankfnl- 
ness  for  the  brotherly  spirit  in  which  all  Uie 
deliberations  of  the  Jiunt  Committee  had  beeo 
conducted,  and  concluded  as  follows : — 

*  In  drawing  this  report  to  a  close,  yonr 
committee  cannot  but  be  deeply  impresi<ed 
with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  respoufii- 
bility  which  the  completion  of  their  inquiriPS 
devolves  on  all  the  negotiating  churches.  At 
no  distant  day  the  question  will  fall  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  churches  at  large,  whether  the 
materials  now  submitted  afford  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  basis 
of  union.  It  is  not  for  the  committee  to  ex- 
prms  any  judgment  as  to  the  exact  date  at 
which  the  decision  of  the  churches  should  be 
taken ;  but,  as  the  matter  falls  within  their 
province  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  they  hare 
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in  hftrmooy  with  the  oommittees  of  the  sister 
ehurches,  to  reoommeDd  that  ample   time 
ghonid  be  allowed  for  the  careful  study  of 
this  oompleted  report,  and  for  the  production 
ot  the  foil  impression  which,  by  the  blectsing 
of  Ood,  it  is  likely  to  make.    A  full  year  does 
Dot  aeem  too  long  for  such  a  purpose ;  and 
the  decision  of  the  churches  will  be  all  the 
moresatisfactory  the  more  fully  it  is  preceded 
by  deliberation  and  prayer.    By  the  trans- 
mission of  this  report  for  their  information, 
piesbyteriefl,  sessions,  and  congregations  can- 
not bat  be  prepared  for  a  more  mature  judg- 
ment; and  should  they  see  meet  to  make 
Boggestions  for  the  improTemenft  of  the  report 
in  any  matter  before  the  approaching  time 
for  filial  judgment  arriTes,  the  Synod,  by  now 
resppointing  the  committee,  might  provide 
for  the  consideration  of  these  suggestions, 
and  for  otherwise  watching  over  the  interests 
of  this  great  question. 

*In  the  noeaatime  the  committee  would, 
with  even  greater  earnestness  than  at  any 
fomier  stage,  urge  the  ministers  and  members 
of  this  church  to  cultivate  that  brotherly  in- 
teroourse  with  the  ministers  and  membetrs  of 
the  sister  churches  which  is  the  best  pre- 
paration for  incorporating  union.  The  hap- 
pit«t  results  have  already  arisen  from  mini- 
•terial  exohmoffes  at  communion  and  other 
Bfasona,  and  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  at  this 
time  be  gresktly  multiplied.  The  blessings 
already  xeaUied  from  private  Christian  inter- 
conrse  in  dispelling  prejudice  and  coldness, 
and  awakening  fraternal  affection,  should  be 
striven  af tar  on  the  largest  scale.  And  above 
all,  meetings  should  be  convened  in  every 
locality  for  united  prayer,  which  your  com- 
mittee caniact  doubt  will  be  crowned  with 
the  same  answer  from  the  God  of  peace  and 
the  Heajier  of  supplication,  as  has  often,  in 
the  experience  of  the  Joint  Oommittee,  con- 
verted the  mountain  into  a  plain,  and  made 
the  piace  of  assembly  as  the  house  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  heaven. 

*  Should  the  negotiating  churches  address 
themselves  in  this  spirit,  during  the  interval 
which  will  elapse^  to  the  consideration  of  the 
grave  and  responsible  question  that  must  now 
more  than  ever  press  upon  them  in  all  its 
gravity  and  responsibility,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently hoped  that  whatever  difficulties  re- 
main will  be  surmounted ;  that  the  consum- 
mation, around  which  so  manv  bright 
anticipations,  sacred  anxieties,  and  earnest 
prayers  have  gathered,  will,  to  the  good  of 
the  church  and  the  glory  of  her  Lord,  be 
happily  achieved ;  and  that  in  a  memorable 
and  blessed  instance,  affecting  the  dearest 
interests  of  our  beloved  land  in  all  coming 
tinoMB,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  the  prediction  will  be  ful- 
filled, ^How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  ths  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  pnblisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good 
tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation; 
that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reignethf 
Thy  watohmen  shall  lift  up  the  voice ;  with 
the  voice  together  shall  they  sing:  for  they 
shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  again  Zion."  ^ 

Dr.  Haiffb,  in  presenting  the  report, 


pointed  out  the  nature  and  use  of  the  changes 
made  on  the  form  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
findings  as  compared  with  previous  reports. 
The  principles  formerly  stated  under  the 
heads  of  Distinctive  Arucles,  and  the  bearing 
of  these  articles  on  the  relations  to  the  Church 
Establishment  in  Scotland,  were  now  given 
in  a  narrative  form  under  the  title  of  ^Appli- 
cation of  the  principles  held  by  the  churches, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  present  duty  of  the 
churches;*  and  the  advantage  of  this  was, 
that  it  showed  the  common  origin  of  Uie 
negotiating  churches.  Besides,  it  nrnde  it 
apparent  that  the  grounds  of  separation  from 
the  Established  Church,  in  all  these  circum- 
stances, arose  from  a  common  source.  In  the 
case  of  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Ohurohes,  the  ground  of 
separation  took  this  shape — dissent  or  seces- 
sion from  the  Church  Establishment,  because 
of  the  subjection  of  the  church  to  the  yoke  of 
thecivil  power.  In  the  case  of  the  Free  Church, 
the  ground  of  separation  was  not  subjection  to 
the  yoke  of  the  state,  but  the  very  opposite 
— ^resistance  to  the  yoke  of  the  state.  Still  it 
was  the  same  source  of  evil  that  gave  rise  to 
the  ground  of  separation  in  all  the  four 
ohurohes.  It  was  the  alliance  of  the  church 
and  state  that  had  done  the  mischief — ^it  was 
that  connection  that  bad  caused  separation 
from  the  Established  Chureh  as  regarded  all 
the  negotiating  churches.  On  the  subject  of 
doctrine,  he  said  that  there  were,  no  doubt, 
differences  in  respect  of  expressions  and 
modes  uf  statement,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as 
if  these  differences  might  cause  some  difil- 
culty.  But  when  we  came  to  a  full  explana- 
tion of  these  Ppintcs  the  following  was  the 
result :— First,  That  the  differences  are  merely 
verbal;  secondly.  That  thev  are  not  differ- 
ences between  church  and  church,  but  differ- 
ences among  members  of  the  same  church. 
It  ceased,  therefore,  to  be  asked  if  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  orthodox,  and  the 
Free  Church  sound  in  their  views  in  regard 
to  the  gospel  call ;  but,  are  certain  statements 
current  in  the  Free  Church,  and  certain  state- 
ments current  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  inconsistent  with  doctrinal  unity? 
It  ceased,  therefore,  to  be  a  question  between 
chureh  and  church,  and  was  only  one  between 
individuals,  as  to  libertv  and  latitude  in  the 
mode  of  explaining  the  atonement  as  the 
groimd  of  the  gospel  call.  It  had  utterly 
disappeared  as  a  question  of  difference  be- 
tween them.  It  was  the  more  gratifying 
that  on  this  subject  they  came  to  a  minut^ 
in  which  it  was  found  that  all  the  four 
churches  ag^ree  with  regard  to  the  ground 
of  the  gospel  call;  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  is  sufficient  for  all,  is  adapted  to  all, 
and  that  it  is  freely  offered  to  all  to  whom 
the  gospel  comes.  The  question,  therefore, 
was — ^Was  there  any  such  difference  as  to 
justify  separation  under  the  second  head  of 
the  programme?  How  could  that  be,  when 
all  the  differences  were  not  between  the 
churches,  but  merely  allowances  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  in  which  individuals  may 
state  the  matters  referred  to  ?  He  could  not 
refer  to  the  other  heads  of  the  programme, 
but  would  merely  state  that  the  oommittte 
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ragrgest,  in  thmr  findings,  thinn  which  he 
had  no  doubt  the  Synod  woald  find  useful 
when  they  oome  to  details.  The  question 
seemed  to  be  reduced  to  this  one  poin^Were 
the  four  negotiating  churches  ready  to  unite 
on  the  ground  that  the  approval  of  the  civil 
establishment  of  religion  should  not  form  a 
term  of  communion  ?  If  that  question  were 
ut,  it  was  answered  already.  It  was  not^  it 
ad  never  been,  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  a  term  either  of  ministerial  or  Chris- 
tian communion,  and  we  were  not  required  in 
the  way  of  a  term  of  communion  to  approve 
of  the  Sstablishment  principle.  We  were  not 
required  as  a  term  of  communion  as  a  church 
to  declare  our  rejection  of  that  principle. 
This  was  a  matter  of  forbearance  with  every 
individual  of  this  church,  and  every  member 
of  this  Synod  was  entitled  to  hold  on  that 
point  what  opinion  he  pleased.  The  question 
was  put  to  the  Free  Church,  *  Are  you  prepared 
to  enter  into  union  on  the  Establishment  prin- 
ciple being  made  a  matter  of  forbearance  ? ' 
That  was  one  pointto  which  the  matter  was  re- 
duced, and  he  would  ask  any  friends  of  miion 
if  any  such  separation  in  churches  free  from 
state  connection  on  such  a  point  could  be  jus- 
tified ?  No  doubt  it  was  an  open  question  that 
was  proposed,  and  some  persons  had  objec- 
tions to  open  questions.  They  seemed  to  be 
startled  at  the  use  of  the  very  phrase.  They 
looked  on  an  open  question  as  an  open  door 
which,  once  opened  a  bit,  might  be  opened 
much  more,  and  admit  legions  of  mischiefs, 
and  strifes,  and  tongues,  and  pestilent  here- 
sies, and  other  evils ;  but  we  had  had  long 
experience  of  an  open  a  uestion,  and  we  found 
that  it  worked  in  an  aarairable  way ;  and  we 
trusted  our  friends  of  the  Free  Church  would 
soon  come  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  it. 
No  doubt  there  were  some  practical  difficulties 
ahead,  but  they  were  not  such  as  to  involve 
any  important  principle,  and  they  had  rea- 
son to  hope,  from  the  discussions  in  the 
Union  Committee,  that  candid  inquiry,  and 
real  good-will  to  the  cause,  and  a  little 
mutual  accommodation,  would  very  soon 
overcome  any  such  obstacles  to  progress  in 
the  way  of  union. 

Dr.  Caikmb  next  addressed  the  Synod.  He 
expressed  his  thankfulness  that  the  new  paper 
in  the  Joint  Committee's  report  emphaticaily 
set  forth  two  points.  First,  that  it  was  the 
present  duty  oi  all  the  negotiating  churches 
to  remain  free  of  state  connection.  This 
conceded  everything  that  the  most  strenuous 
Voluntary  could  desire;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  was  volunteered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  who  were  favour- 
able to  the  principle  of  Establishment,  laid  the 
rest  under  the  very  greatest  obligations.  An- 
other invaluable  declaration  which  that  paper 
contained  was,  that  no  member  or  office- 
bearer of  the  united  church  should  be  com- 
promised with  respect  to  the  sentiments 
which  they  had  hiUierto  maintained  on  the 
Establishment  question.  This  secured  the 
whole  principle  of  forbearance,  without  which 
no  union  was  conceivable.  l>r.  Cairns  went 
on  to  express  his  views  on  the  necessity  of 
open  questions  on  such  points  as  the  Estab- 
lohment  principle,  and  his  confident  belief 


that  progress  was  making  towards  an  un- 
broken union. 

Dr.  Kino,  seconded  bv  Dr.  M*L«od,  then 
moved,  ^  That  the  Synod  receive  the  report, 
and  record  their  satisfaction  that  the  com' 
roittee  have  brought  their  conferences  to  a 
close  on  the  several  heads  of  the  programme; 
their  thankf alness  to  Qod  for  the  harmony 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  Joint  Committee 
during  its  prolonged  deliberations  on  the  im- 
portant snbiects  committed  to  them,  and  trait 
that  the  divine  blessing  may  render  their 
labours  greatlv  conducive  to  the  fuitheranoe 
of  the  cause  of  union  among  the  negotiating 
churches ;   that  the  Synod  are  gratified  to 
find  that,  in  the  course  of  their  conferences, 
the  harmony  of  view  that  obtains  among  the 
several  churches  has  been  made  increasingly 
manifest;  rejoice  especially  that  agreement 
on  matters  of  doctrine  has  been  fully  asoer^ 
tained,  and  that  all  the  churches  are  at  one 
in  holding  and  teaching  ^^  the  common  salvsr 
tion "  through  faith  in  the  blood  of-  Christ 
Further,  this  Synod  finally  cherish  the  hope 
thai,  as  the  churches  in  ueir  separate  state 
pnxdaimed  the  same  gospel  with  equal  free- 
ness,  they  may  in  due  time,  bv  Qod's  good 
hand  upon  them,  give  forth  with  united  voice 
the  form  of  sound  words  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world :  Find  that  matters  are  now  ripe 
for  bringing  the  subject  of  union  fuUy  before 
their  people,  and  resolve  that  this  report  be 
circulated  throughout  our  congregations,  that 
the  members  of  the  church  may  have  the 
opportunity  fully  to  inform  themselves  re- 
garding the  union  movement,  and  make  it  a 
matter  of  conference  and  prayer.     In  the 
meantime,  reappoint  the  committee,  with  in* 
structions  to  watch  over  the  progiess  of  the 
question.' 

Hr.  HcTTOV,  Paisley,  seconded  by  Hr. 
Oliver,  propoeed  as  an  amendment,  that 
*  The  Synod,  having  heard  the  report,  thanks 
the  committee  fortheir  diligence,  and,  cherish- 
ing an  uninterrupted  interest  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  union  question,  expresses  its 
thankfulness  and  gratification  ^t  so  large 
a  measure  of  practical  agreement  has  been 
found  to  exist  among  the  representatives  of 
the  negotiating  churches,  and  that  the  inters 
course  of  the  committees  during  the  year  has 
been  so  largely  characterized  by  the  spirit  of 
Christian  harmony.  Further,  Uie  Synod  re- 
solves that,  without  prejudging  any  details 
in  the  report  on  any  part  of  the  union  ques- 
tion, the  report  now  lie  on  the  table,  copiea 
of  it  being  sent  down,  for  the  informatioii 
of  the  church,  to  presbyteries  and  sessions, 
who  may,  if  they  think  fit,  transmit  any  sug- 
gestions on  any  part  of  the  subject  to  the 
committee,  which  the  Synod  hereby  reap- 
points under  former  instructionB,  with  power 
to  receive  suggestions  sent  to  them,  and  to 
confer  with  such  committees  of  the  negotiat- 
ing churches  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Courts  on  any  matter  that  may  arise 
during  the  year,  and  to  report  to  next  meetr 
ing  ofSynod.' 

After  considerable  discussion,  in  which  Dr. 
Marshall,  Mr.  Benton,  and  Mr.  Taylor  took 
part,  Dr.  King,  on  the  suggestion  of  Pr. 
James  Taylor,  agreed  to  add  to  his  motion 
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ib^  claose,  *  without  Antidpataxig  final  jndg- 

Dr.  Mabshall  proposed,  and  Mr.  Beu^ 
yeweuUe)  aeoonded,  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  to  Dr,  KiDg*s  motion  be  added  an  in- 
{ttraeCioD  to  the  committee  to  receive  snggee- 
ti<»a  aa  inTited  in  the  report,  and  generally 
to  co-operate  with  the  Union  Committees  of 
the  other  negotiating  churches. 

The  Synod  agreed  to  the  proposed  addi- 
tion, and  Br.  ^ng's  motion  as  altered  was 
then  put  to  the  court  br  the  Moderator,  and 
•leclared  unanimously  adopted,  amid  loud  and 
{irolonged  applause. 

bY:f01>lCAL  MISSIONARY  HKEnXO. 

The  annual  ^nodical  missionary  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  on  the  eveoiug  of 
Wednesday^  2th  May,  at  half- past  sixo^clock 
— the  Ber.  Dr.  Bruce,  Moderator,  presiding. 
After  devotional  serricea,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Scott 
Kave  a  report  of  the  Home  Miasionarr  opera- 
tions of  the  ehurch,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mac- 
Oill  gave  a  report  of  the  Foreign  Missious. 
Mr.  Peddiet,  the  treasurer,  then  r»ad  the  finan- 
lial  report.  The  total  income  from  all 
houroes  for  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund  during 
tlK>  year  had  been  £45,464,  11&  8d.,  and  the 
expenditure  .£22,963.  88. 7d.,  leaving  a  balance 
<if  £22,601,  8b.  Id.,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
balance  in  hand  last  year,  produced  a  sum  of 
£80,962  in  th«  possession  of  the  Foreign  Mis^ 
oon  Boutl  at  the  termination  of  the  year. 
The  income,  however,  included  a  legacy  of 
120,000  from  the  late  Mr.  Henderson  of  Park 
(which  the  Board  had  resolved  tb  set  aside  as 
a  fxmd  for  cp«dual  encroachment  uixm,  for 
the  enlarging  and  extending  of  the  mifisions) 
and  other  extra  sumSw  The  ordinary  income, 
however,  had  exceeded  that  of  last  year. 
The  Home  Mission  Fund  was  alab  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  The  amount  received  for 
tha  augmentation  branch  had  been  £16,804) 
and  for  the  evangelistic  branch,  £4260,  18s. 
4d— in  all  JC20,0C6.  The  expenditure  under 
the  augmentation  branch  had  been  £11,140, 
4a.  8d.,  and  under  the  evangelistic  branch 
£8019— in  all  £14,159.  leaving  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  fund  of  £6906,  19s.  6d. 

Intereetiiig  addresses  were  then  dhlivered 
by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Barclay  ¥ree 
(!burch;  the  Bev.  S.  H.  Bdgerlby,  Old  Cala- 
bar; the  Bev.  Williamson  Shoolbred,  niia- 
siottary  from  Bajpootana;  and  Bev.  Dr. 
Edmond. 

TfiUBsDAY,  Afioy  18CA. 
The  Synod  resumed  at  ten  o'clock. 

SnVOD  AOOOUNTS. 

Mr.  Jamvs  Pxddik,  W.S.,  submitted  the 
Bynod  accounts,  with  report  by  auditors. 
The  belanee  brought  out  in  the  general  state- 
ment, with  which  the  accounts  for  1869 
would  be  opened,  finounted  to  £62,948, 18s.  9d. 
There  were  further  invested,  in  nanie  df  thh 
trustees  of  the  different  funds,  the  following 
funds: — Scholarship  Fund,  capital  account, 
X81C0,  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers; 
camUl  account,  £20,678,  Oa  8d. 

xbe  accounts  were  approved  of;  tod  at  the 
Fame  time  the  Synod  received  the  report  of  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Committees  read  the  pre- 
vioua  evening. 


REPORT  BY  StirOD'S  FIKANCB  OOHMTrm. 

Mr.  W.  Ballxnt  submitted  the  report 
of  the  Synod's  Finance  Committee,  which 
showed  that  the  income  for  the  year  1868  is 
£1906,  12a  lOd.,  against  £1624,  7s.  6d.  in 
1867;  and  the  amount  contributed  by  con- 
gregations, £1729, 7a,  against  £1448,  18a  9d. 
in  1867 — an  increase  on  the  year  of  £286, 
18a  Sd.  The  more  stringent  rules  for  the 
collection  of  the  fund  had  produced  contri- 
butions from  congregations  which  were  either 
irregular  in  their  payments  or  gave  nothing 
at  all.  The  number  of  defaulters  in  1867  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  1868  wm 
eighty-eight. 

RESIGNATION  OP  DR.  CRAWFORD. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Rev,  Dr.  Crawford, 
resigning  the  office  of  Sub-Treasurer  on  ac- 
count of  the  infirmities  of  age.  On  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Finance  Committee  it 
was  agreed  to  discontinue  the  office  of  Snb- 
Treasurer,  and  to  allow  £150  for  assistance  to 
the  Treasurer.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  what  retiring  allowance  should 
be  given  to  Dr.  Crawford. 

The  report  on  Evangelistic  Efforts  was 
given  in,  but  the  consideration  of  it  adjourned. 
An  overture  by  Mr.  Pirrot,  proposing  the 
separation  of  the  department  of  augmentation 
of  stipends  from  that  of  evangelizatiou  or 
Homo  Missions  proper  was  taken  up,  and, 
after  partial  discussion,  was  postponed.  The 
new  members  of  the  Mission  Board  were  then 
designated  by  prayer,  and  a  brief  address  by 
the  Moderator. 

irsioy  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  overtures  on  this  subject  by  the  Pres- 
byteries of  Edinburgh  and  London  were  with 
drawn.  A  petition  was  then  presented  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  requesting  the 
Synod  not  in  present  circumstances  to  enter- 
tfun  any  proposal  for  union  in  England  which 
would  disturb  the  negotiations  of  the  Union 
Committee.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Young  (Bellingham),  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr. 
Benton  took  part. 

Dr.  Cairns  declared  his  conviction  that  the 
English  Presbyterian  Synod  had  not,  as  it 
had  been  imagined,  changed  the  ground  taken 
up  by  their  church  on  the  negotiations  for 
union  in  England  6n  the  basis  of  the  findings 
of  the  ninth  head  of  programme. 

Several  motions  were  proposed,  but  all  of 
them  ultimately  withdrawn,  and  the  subject 
was  all6\Ved  to  drop. 

APTUCATION  OF  THE  REV.  ALT.AN  CURR. 

An  application  was  made  bv  the  Bev.  Allan 
Curr  and  congregation  worshippmg  in  Bow 
Koad,  London,  to  be  received  into  connootion 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
Curr  was  brought  up  in  connection  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  but  had  joined 
the  English  Baptists,  and  been  educated  and 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  that  connection. 
He  had  since  changed  his  views  and  left  that 
church,  and  had  gathered  the  congregation 
which  alon^  with  himself  presented  the  appli- 
cation, which  was  now  transmitted  to  the 
Synod  through  the  Presbyterv  of  London, 
with  warm  recommendation.  The  applic ition 
was  supported  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  >facfarlane. 
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A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  it. 
On  their  report  being  presented,  seyeral 
motions  were  made,  and  repeated  votes  taken. 
The  motion  agreed  to  by  a  majority  was  as 
follows:  —  ^Tbat  the  Synod  authorize  the 
London  Presbytery  to  take  Hr.  Curr  on  pro- 
bation in  his  present  sphere  of  labour,  and  to 
receive  him  and  his  cobgregation  into  the 
fellowship  of  this  church  in  due  time,  if  they 
shall  see  their  way  to  do  so.* 

Friday,  Afay  H/A. 
The  Synod  met  at  ten  o'clock. 

AOKD  AND  IKFIBM  MINISTERS'  FUNp. 

Dr.  Scott  gave  in  the  repoi-t  on  the  i^ged 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund.  From  this  it 
appears  that  four  annuitants  died  during  ^e 
year,  and  six  new  members  were  added — 
making  the  present  number  thirty-two.  The 
capital  fund  had  been  increased  to  £2^,535  at 
Slst  December.  The  income  of  the  Annuity 
Fund  for  1868  was  £2051,  9s.  7(L,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £1657,  Is.  9d. — leaying  a  balance  of 
£394, 78.  lOd.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  special 
collection  made  on  behalf  of  the  fund  in 
November  last,  the  expenditure  would  haye 
exceeded  the  income  by  about  £550. 

The  Synod  agreed  to  reconunend  the  col- 
lection for  the  Annuity  Fund  tp  the  attention 
of  the  congregations  who  failed  to  fnake  it  in 
November  1868,  and  to  press  on  them  the 
necessity  of  making  it  with  promptitujcle  and 
liberality ;  and  that  the  special  committee  on 
Uiis  fuud  be  discharged,  and  its  functions 
vested  in  the  Committee  on  Home  li^^ssions. 

THEOLOGICAL  KDUCATION,  KTp^ 

Mr.  Young  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Theological  Education,  The 
students  nominated  in  the  presbyteries  for  ad- 
mission, and  reported  to  the  committee.  Were 
thirty -two,  of  whom  only  one  failed  to  pass. 
Among  the  successful  candidates  were  three 
who  failed  in  the  previous  year's  examination. 
The  large  proportion  of  fourteen  had  under- 
gone, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  University  exr 
arainations  for  a  degree  in  arts ;  so  that  nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  students  admitted  to  the 
Hall  last  session  will  be  graduated.  Year  by 
vear  this  class  of  students  stesdilv  increases, 
^he  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the 
Hall  last  session  showed  a  flight  increase  over 
each  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  whole 
number  on  the  roll  was  139,  as  against  136  in 
1867,  134  in  1866,  and  132  in  1865.  Of  these, 
27  were  of  the  fifth  year,  29  of  the  fourth,  22 
of  the  third,  30  of  the  second,  and  31  of  the 
first  A  legacy  of  the  late  Kev.  John  Biddell, 
of  Moffat)  bad  been  paid — £80  in  money,  to- 
gether with  books  to  the  value  of  £10 ;  and 
a  bequest  of  247  volumes  had  been  made  to 
the  Hall  Library  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  of 
Hindsfield,  Jedburgh.  The  sub-committee 
had  also  accepted  an  offer  by  Mr.  David 
Macrae,  of  Glasgow,  to  present  the  library 
with  a  collection  of  the  Unitarian  publica- 
tions of  New  England.  During  the  year 
there  have  been  added  to  the  library  other- 
wise sixty-three  volumes.  The  sum  avail- 
Able  for  library  purposes  is  £118,  14s.  Sd,, 
instead  of  £108,  8s.  lOd.,  as  at  last  year's 
balance.  The  Ministers'  Library  Schema, 
Fhich  for  some  years  had  beei)  suspended, 


has  this  year  been  partially  revived.  The 
Synod,  at  last  meeting,  allowed  a  grant  of 
£50  for  the  purpose  of  the  scheme,  and  this 
sum  had  enabled  the  conmiitiee  to  found  a 
number  of  now  libraries.  The  money  re- 
quisite for  founding  the  scholarship  in  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  the  late  Professor 
Lindsay  had  not  yet  been  all  raised.  The 
trustees  of  the  late  Miss  Jane  Morris  M'Eind- 
lay,  of  Crla^onf,  in  terms  of  her  settlement, 
had  suboiitted  to  them  the  draft  of  a  deed  of 
trust,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  invest  a  sum 
of  £800  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  bursarT 
in  connection  with  the  Divinity  Hall,  to  }k 
called  the  M'Eindlay  Bursary. 

The  f  olloivlng  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee were  agreed  to  by  the  Synod :  *  That 
the  lectures  of  Dr,  Somervilto  be  delivered 
in -future  only  to  students  of  the  Senior  Hall. 
That  the  overture  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnstone 
(which  proposed  the  substitution  of  botany, 
chemistry,  or  natural  history,  for  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy)  be  not  adopted ;  but 
that  the  Synod  shall,  in  future,  onl v  allow  post- 
ponement of  the  natural  philosophy  examina- 
tion when  very  urgent  reasons  can  be  shown, 
and  shall  refer  all  petitions  for  postponement  to 
a  committee  for  cAreful  investigation.  That 
in  the  matter  of  Dr.  James  Tabor's  overture, 
the  Synod  shall  recommend  ministers,  with 
the  sanction  of  their  sessions,  to  associate  with 
them  students  of  the  fourth  year,  either  oc- 
c^ionally  or  by  definite  arrangement,  in  such 
parts  of  congregational  work  as  they  may 
deem  them  fitteof  to  perform.* 

GORRBSPONDENCE  WrTH  FOREIGN  CHDBCUIS. 

The  committee's  report  was  read.  The 
Synod  authorized  the  committee  to  make  in- 
quiry, with  a  view  to  co-operation  with  the 
Free  Church  in  planting  mission  stations  on 
the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  English-speak- 
ing people.  Dr.  M^Michael  introduced  the 
deputies  from  foreign  countries, — viz.  the 
Rev.  Elie  Vernier,  Geneva;  Kev.  Theodore 
Monod,  Paris ;  Bov.  W.  Brantford,  and  Ber. 
A.  M 'Donald,  Canada, — who  addressed  the 
Synod,  together  with  Mr.  David  Macrae,  as 
representative  of  the  American  Missionary 
A^ociation.  The  deouties  were  thanked, 
and  the  Mission  Boara  authorized  to  make 
such  grants  as  were  judged  expedient  to  the 
Belgic,  Genevan,  and  other  societies. 

EvENixo  Sederunt. 

The  Synod  met  again  at  six  o'clock. 
distribution  of  frkachebs. 

Dr.  M^MiCHABL  read  a  report  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  with  reference  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Bruce,  recommending  that  the 
office  be  filled  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
that,  in  cousideration  of  the  great  and  in- 
creasing labours  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Distribu- 
tion Committee,  his  salary  be  raised  from 
£40  to  £50.     The  report  was  approved  oL 

Dr.  Smart,  Leith,  proposed  Mr.  Kennedy 
Kinross,  as  successor  to  Dt*  Bruce.  Dr* 
M^Micuael  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Marshall  proposed  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Stockbridge.  Mr.  Stkvsmsoii,  Melrose,  w- 
conded  the  motion. 

A  vote  being  Uken,  Mr.  Kennedy  waB 
elected  by  a  large  majority. 
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RKPORT  OH  SCHOLARBnira. 

Dr.  Pbucgls  sabmitted  the  report  of  the 
committee.  In  November  the  number  of 
cttmpetitors  was  63,  of  whom  40  were  Bao<*es»- 
ful.  The  financee  were  in  an  improving 
condition.  The  debt  on  the  Annual  Fun(^ 
which  at  one  time  was  felt  to  be  oppressive, 
was  rapidly  diminishing^  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that,  before  the  pre8«*nt 
year  dose,  the  last  remnant  of  it  wuuld  have 
disappeared. 

KSW  BCHOLARSHIP. 

Dr.  PRINGLK  stated  that  he  had  received 
an  intimation  whi<*.h  he  had  been  nKjuested 
Ui  make—*  That  Mr.  Robert  T.  Middleton, 
Glasf]:ow,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  his  be- 
loved brother,  Bev.  George  Middleton,  St. 
Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  offers  to  add  one  to 
the  scholarships  of  this  church,  and  submits 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  the  following 
conditions :  That  the  scholari^hip  shall  be  of 
the  annual  value  of  £20;  that  it  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  student  uf  the  first  year  of  his 
uttendance  on  college ;  that  it  shall*  be  tenable 
for  three  years,  provided  that  the  holder  do 
not  fall  below  the  minimum  of  marks  de- 
manded for  ordinary  scholars;  that  Mr. 
Hiddl-ton  Khali  uphold  it  bv  paying  to  the 
Synod  Treasurer  the  annual  subscription  of 
£20,  to  be  continued  so  long  as  suits  his 
views  and  convenience;  and  that  it  shall 
bear  the  name  of  the  Bey.  Qeorge  Middleton's 
bcbolarsfaip.*  He  might  mention  that  the 
donor  contemplated  that  this  sgholarship 
should  be  permanent. 

This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Scholar- 
Khip  Committee  requf^sted  to  express  to  Mr. 
Hiddleton  the  feeling  pf  the  Synod. 

EXAMIKATION  OF  BTUDKNTS  OM  COlirESSION  OF 

FAITH. 

The  following  overture  on  the  examination 
of  students,  from  the  Pre8byt(>ry  of  Edin- 
burgh, wa«3  next  considered : — *  Whereas  the 
Westminster  Coufesision  of  ^aith  in  one  of 
the  standards  of  the  church,  and  whereas  it 
is  most  desirable  that  all  caudidatcq  for  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  should  study  it  with 
care,  it  is  humbly  overtured  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh  thi^t  the  Synod  give  in- 
structions that  said  Confession,  along  with 
the  other  subordinate  standards,  be  made  a 
text-book,  on  whiph  all  students  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  their  several  presbyteries  during 
their  theological  course/ 

Mr.  Deans,  Portobello,  and  Mr.  Joim 
TiioMsox  were  heard  in  support  of  the  over- 
ture. 

Mr.  Clark,  Barrhead,  seconded  by*  Mr. 
Ki'MSKLL,  Blaii^wrie,  moved  th%t  the  Synod 
adopt  the  overture. 

Mr.  HtTToN,  Paisley,  seconded  by  My. 
Bell,  moved  that  the  overture  should  be 
altered  to  read  as  folloiys: — *  That  the  Synod 
give  instructions  that  said  Confession,  as 
qualified  in  the  formula  and  basis  of  union  of 
our  church,  along  with  the  other  subordinate 
standards,  be  made  the  text- book,*  etc 

On  the  vote  being  taken,  about  a  dozen 
voted  for  the  amendment — the  motion  being 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  HuiTON  begged  \u  enter  his  dissent, 

(or  reasons  to  be  given  in. 


DLSPRXaATION  OF  SKALIIVO  ORDINANCES  IM 
MISSION  PREMISES. 

Dr.  PEDDIE  gave  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  dispensation 
of  sealing  ordinances  in  mission  premises. 
They  recommended — *1.  That  power  shall 
be  given  to  the  sessions  of  congregations 
supporting  mission  stations  to  dispense  seal- 
ing ordinances  to  such  persons  worshipping 
in  these  stations  as  may,  on  examination,  be 
found  qualified ;  their  names  to  be  kept  on  a 
separate  communion  roll,  and  to  be  under  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  session  of  the  parent 
congregation.  2.  That,  on  removal,  such 
parties  shall  bo  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
standing  as  communicants  in  the  mission 
station  of  said  congregation.  8.  That  this 
power  on  the  part  of  sessions  to  dispense 
sealing  ordinances  in  mission  stations  shall 
be  exercised  only  with  consent  and  sanction 
of  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds.' 

The  report  was  adopted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  second  recommendation,  which, 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Edmondi,  seconded  by 
Mr.  HiNRHBLWOOD,  Haddiugtou,  was  altered 
to  the  following: — 'That,  on  removal,  such 
parties  shall  l^  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
standing  as  members  in  full  communion  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.' 

Monday,  May  17th. 

The  Synod  met  again  at  six  oVJock  even- 
ing. 

Various  petitions  for  aid,  and  from  stu- 
dents, were  sent  to  committees.  A  report  of 
a  committee  on  improved  method  of  taking 
the  vote  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  Dr.  Crawford's  resigna- 
tion recommended  that  he  should  have  a  re- 
tiring allowance  of  £150,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Pirret's  overture,  re- 
specting separation  of  Augmentation  from 
Home  Mission  funds,  was  resumed,  when,  on 
a  vote,  the  overture  was  refused. 

Tuesday,  Mav  IStk. 
The  Synod  met  at  ten  o*clock. 

COXSTITUENT  MEMBERSHIP  OF  GIIURCH 

C50BRT8. 

The  Synod  proceeded  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh anent  constituent  membership  of  the 
higher  church  courts : — *  Whereas  the  law  of 
the  church  re^rding  the  status  of  ministers 
who  have  resigned  the  work  of  the  pastorate 
has  been  differently  construed ;  and  whereas 
a  right  to  sit  in  the  church  courts  has  been 
conceded  to  some  who  have  been  relieved  of 
all  charge  and  responsibility  as  ministers, 
while  others  lose  their  right  to  sit  and  vote, — 
it  is  hereby  overtured  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  that  the  Synod,  with  the  view  of 
defining  more  exactly  the  law  of  the  church 
on  this  subject  and  correcting  irregnlaritiesi, 
should  make  the  following  addition  to  the 
Bules  and  Forms  of  Procedure,  under  chap, 
iv.  sec.  3,  rule  6 :  ** Ministers  who,  being  inca- 
pacitated by  old  age,  infirmity,  or  sickness,  are 
obliged  in  whole  or  in  part  to  give  up  the 
dischai^  of  Uieir  pastond  duties,  shall,  not- 
withstanding, retain  their  seats  and  votes  in 
the   church  courts,   unless  they  expressly 
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desire  to  be  relieved  of  these ;  bnt  ministers 
who  for  other  reaaons  resign  the  work  of 
the  pestorate,  shall  cease  to  be  members  of 
sessions,  presbyteriec,  and  Synods."' 

Dr.  PfeDDiB  and  Dr.  Oeorob  JoimnoN 
were  heard  lor  the  presbytery.  Mr.  Thom- 
son, Sla^foiii,  Mr.  A.  C.  RuTriKRPORD,  and 
Mr.  Gemv BI.L  also  addressed  the  court ;  after 
which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bsxx,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Kihseab,  .it  was  agreed  to  remit  the 
subject  to  a  oommitteb,  to  report  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Synod  next  year. 

On  the  report  of  a  committee,  it  was  agreed 
to  accept  applications  from  the  Bev.  James 
Milligan,  of  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Bev.  A.  M.  Smith,  late  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Victoria,  to  the  status  of 
ministers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

msTRIBOTTOir  O^  PRKACHBS8. 

The  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  ObiLVis. 
It  stated  that  tke  number  of  preachers  on  the 
Iroll  was  65. . 

COMFLAIMiV  IN  'CASR  OP  APPOIHTMBRTB. 

The  report  on  the  'question  of  ^e  remu- 
neration of  preachers,  recommended  that  the 
preachers'  pay  in  supplemented  congregations 
should  be  according  to  the  stipend  received, 
just  as  in  non-supplemented  churches. 

On  ^he  motion  of  Mr.  Williamson,  it  was 
agreed,  bv  a  large  maiorit^,  tb  remit  the  re- 
commen(Uktion  to  presbyteries,  i^ong  with  the 

guestion  whether  the  pay  of  preachers  should 
ave  its  farther  increase  arrested  when  the 
stipend  passes  beyond  ^360. 

.     MODE  OT  OBXOINATINb  8TATION8. 

The  nekt  business  was  the  fbllowing  over- 
ture from  the  Presbytery  of  London  anent 
the  mode  of  originiating  stations,  especially  in 
England  t — *  Whereas,  in  forming  new  con- 
gregations according  to  our  present  practice, 
great  and  disheartening  delay,  in  securing  the 
settlement  of  a  fixed  pastor  is  generally  in- 
curred, often  imperilling  the  very  existence 
of  the  station ;  and  whereas,,  from  previous 
unacquaintance  with  our  forms  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  persons  forming  the  member- 
ship of  newly-constituted  congregations  in 
England,  such  delay  is  there  peculiarly  vexa- 
tious and  injurious, — ^it  is  hereby  overtured  to 
the  Synod  to  meet  at  Edinburgn  on  the  10th 
of  May  next,  to  take  into  considertittion  the 
mode  of  originating  stations;  and,  if  it  seie 
kneet,  to  enact  that  hereafter,  at  least  in  Eng^ 
lan'd,  a  new  station  may  be  commenced  l^  the 
selection,  by  the  Synod  or  Board  replant- 
ing the  same,  of  a  preacher  or  minister,  and 
his  designation  stiitably  supported,  to  a  par- 
ticular field,  as  in  missionary  appointments 
iat  present,  Whlsre  the  adhesion  of  parties  to 
his  ministry  will  be  Virtually  his  aSi  to  the 
Instoral  chaige.' 

Dr.  Edmond  supported  the  overture. 

After  several  motions  had  been  proposed, 
it  was  ktgreed  by  a  majority  that  the  Synod 
sanction  a  trial  of  the  o^heme  overtured,  and 
remit  tb  the  Jiome  Combittee  to  make  tJrfild 
of  it  as  soon  as  a  fliVourable  opportuhity 
should  offer. 

SARBA^  lANlc?nFICATION.   . 

Mr.  BxKTDN  giv^  iti  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sabbath  Sanbtification.  Tiie  'cbm> 
mittee  had  petitioned  Parliament  agaitabi  the 


^Bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  selliog 
and  hawking  goods  on  Sunday,*  and  the  pro- 
posal that  all  museums  and  galleries  sup- 
ported by  the  state  should  be  open  to  tne 
public  on  Sundays,  after  the  hours  of  divine 
morning  service;  and  recommended  that 
there  should  be  a  jealous  watch  to  resiBt  the 
persistent  efforts  that  were  making  to  procure 
legislative  authority  for  secular  pursuits  on 
the  day  of  rest  that  were  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Grod.    The  report  was  adopted. 

BOTAL  FBOCLAMATION  OF  FASm,  ETC. 

Mr.  HcrrroN,  Paisley,  read  the  report  of 
Committee  on  Boyal  Proclamation  of  Fasts, 
etc  No  proclamation  for  a  fast  or  tiianks- 
giving,  or  order  in  Council  enjoining  prayer, 
requiring  the  attention  of  the  committee,  has 
been  issued  during  the  year.  They  had  ar- 
nmged  to  renew  communications  with  the 
present  Lord  Advocate,  and,  with  the  counsel 
of  law  advisers,  they  were  taMng  measures 
to  improve  the  advantage  whidh  has  been 
gained.  The  committee  were  jwrsuaded  that 
the  final  settiement  of  the  case  is  only  now  a 
i4uestion  of  time  and  perseverance. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Evening  Sederunt. 
The  Synod  met  again  at  six  o'clock. 

EVANGELISTIC  EFFORTB. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject was  taken  up.  It  recommended  a  scheme 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Homb  Mission  Committee,  who  should 
look  oUt  for  suitable  agents,  fix  and  pay  their 
salaries,  open  communication  with  ministers 
and  sessions  regarding  their  employment  in 
particular  localities,  and  receive  reports  of 
their  operatiohs. 

The  recommendations  of   the  committee 

were  taken  up  and  considered  serieUim^  and  a 

(series  of  rules  was  adopted  with  the  view  of 

carrying  out  the  plan  proposed  in  the  report 

coKSTrrunoN  and  working  of  the 

MbsioN  board. 

Mr.  Thomas  i^d  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Cdnstitution  and  Working  of 
the  Mission  Board.  It  recommended — 1.  That 
in  room  of  the  ten  members  who  annualfy 
retire  by  rotation  from  the  Board,  five  resi- 
dent in,  or  convenient  to,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  shall  be  appointed  directiy  by  the 
Sjrnod  itself,  and  that  the  remaining  five 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  presbyteries  of  the 
church  according  to  the  present  svstem.  2. 
That  the  Synod  may  dispense  with  the  role 
which  renders  a  retiring  member  ineligible 
for  re-election  for  a  y^ar.  3.  That  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  shotdd  be  instructed  to 
appoint  a  sub-committee  of  its  number,  with 
a  separate  chairman,  whb  shiUl  have  direct 
access  to  the  Synod,  said  sub-oomxnittee  to 
be  specially  charj^d  with  tlie  duty  of  n^^ 
the  funds  requisite  for  the  augmentation  m 
stipends.  4.  Th^t  a  large^  portion  of  time 
than  heretofore  should  be  deVoted  tothe  con- 
sideration of  the  importing  matters  brought 
up  bv  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mission 
Board,  and  be^  respectiulljr  to  suggest  to  the 
Synod  whether  the  whole  of  Thursday  of  the 
first  week  of  meeting  might  not  be  devoted 
to  the  mission  business  of  the  church. 
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Aflar  some  diKuauon,  it  wu  agreed  to 
tend  the  report  down  to  presbyteriae. 

MKMORIAI*     FBOM     M188I02VARIJES    IK    flOUTH 
AFBIGA  AS  TO  PORMATION  OF  PBBWYTBBT. 

A  XDemoxiAl  was  presented  from  the  mie- 
sionariet  in  South  Africa  praying  that  they 
might  be  fonned  into  a  presbytery. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted. 

The  Synod  met  at  ten  o^cfock. 

FSALMODT. 

Kr.  HszTDBRSOir,  Paisley,  submitted  the 
report  of  the  Psalmody  Committee^  reoom- 
mending— (L)  The  issue  of  two  tracts — one 
explaining  what  psalmody  is,  and  another 
on  the  qualifications  of  a  leader  of  psalmody  ^ 
and  (2.)  The  appointment  of  a  psidmody  agent, 
to  deliver  lectures  and  addresses  on  iptlmo^y, 
to  conduct  classes  for  instruction  m  sacred 
music,  and  to  teach  the  students  attending 
the  Theological  HalL  The  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  agent  should  tie  a  minister 
or  lieentiate  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
ramonexation  should  be  not  less  tl^in  X15Q 
per  annum,  with  expenses. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  David  Touvo,  se- 
conded by  Dr.  Oeoros  Jeffrey,  Glasgow, 
it  was  agreed,  ^Without  complyiog  with  the 
request  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  salaried  agent,  the  Synod 
recommend  the  committee  to  promote,  in  every 
poesiUeway,  the  instruction  of  cong^gations 
m  psalmody,  to  empower  them  to  raise  funds 
for  this  purpose  as  far  as  may  be  necessary.* 

BABBATH  SCHOOUa. 

Kr.  Ikoub,  Johnstone,  g^ve  in  the  report 
on  Sabbath  schools.  The  statistical  returns 
were  imperfect,  and  twenty-four  congrega- 
tions had  made  no  returns.  The  numoer  of 
teachers  and  scholars  in  1867  (the  returns  for 
1868  having  been  received  too  late)  were — 
teachers,  1 1,722 ;  scholars,  92,071.  Mr.  Inglis 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks, 
stated  that  there  was  good  reason  for  believing 
that  about  one-third  of  the  children  of  the 
country  were  not  under  regular  religious 
training.  The  statistics  of  1868,  prepared 
sinoe  the  report  had  been  finished,  showed 
that  there  were  9753  teachers,  and  75,649 
scholars  in  the  schools. 

After  consideration,  the  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  committee  empowered  to  correspond 
with  presbyteries,  and  send  deputations  to 
them  when  requested,  with  the  view  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  Sabbath  schools. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  memorial 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Berwick  was  reail,  in 
favour  of  the  preparation  and  issue,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Synod,  of  schemes  of 
lessons  and  textr-books  for  the  use  of  Sabbath 
schools  and  Bible  classes  in  connection  with 
the  church. 

Mr.  Uearvs,  Coldstream,  was  heard  in 
support  of  the  memorial. 

Kr.  BicKET  moved  that  the  Synod  do  not 
entertain  this  memorial. 

Kr.  Qemmsix  seconded  the  motion. 
Dr.  Geo.  Jeffrkt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mkl- 
viB,  Glasgow,  moved  that  the  memorial  be 
remitted  to  the  Sabbath  Schools  Committee 
to  consider  and  report, 


On  a  division,  Dr.  Jeffrey's  motion  was 
carried. 

A  msmorial  was  rsad  from  Mr.  ^ohn 
Gilford,  on  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  ^abbathT 
school  Teaohers*  Union,  asking  the  Synod 
for  a  grant  of  £100  towards  iheir  agent,  Mr. 
0.8.  Inglis. 

Mr.  WihLLU^v  moved  thi^t  the  xnatter  be 
remitted  to  the  Home  Board  to  make  ii^quiry, 
and.  if  they  see  cause,  to  giye  the  grant. 

Dr.  Gsa  ^OHMSTON  seoonded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bbhton,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Gbnmbli^, 
moved  that  the  grant  be  renised. 

Mr.  Benton's  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  21  to  17. 

REPORT  OR  TniPKRAirCB. 

Mr.  fOHHsroK,  Springbum',  gave  in  th^ 
report  ot  the  Committee  on  Temperance. 
The  following  reoomniendatlons  ifere  em- 
bodied in  the  report : — *■  (1.)  That  the  reoom- 
mendation  to  ministers  to  cill  the  attention  of 
their  congregations  to  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance, on  some  Sabbath  in  December,  be 
renewed.  (2.)  That  the  committee  be  in- 
structed to  prepare,  print,  and  circulate 
among  the  members  of  our  churches  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  intemperance.  And 
(8.)  That  the  committee  be  authorised  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  to  them  may  seem 
best,  for  putting  down  the  unseemly,  expen- 
sive, pemiciousi  and  growing  custom  of  using 
intf)xicatiog  drinks  at  funeials.' 

The  recomniei^dations  were  adopted. 

THE  )|ARRIAOB  LAIf  8. 

Mr.  Rrrton,  Kelso,  p^ve  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Marriage  Li^^s.  It  states 
— ^The  Boyal  Commission  have  presented 
their  report  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  is  very  full  and  valuable,  and  proposes 
various  important  amendments  on  the  exist- 
ing laws.  But  no  bill  is  brought  in,  or  is 
likely  to  be  during  the  present  session,  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  committee  propose  that  they 
should  be  reappointed,  with  their  former  in- 
structions. Concurring  in  the  principles  on 
which  a  marriage  law  applicable  to  all  Pftits 
of  the  kingdom  ought  to  be  founded — 1.  That 
it  should  embrace  the  maximum  of  simplicity 
with  the  maximum  of  certainty;  2.  that  it 
should  give  every  facilitv  for  celebrating  mar- 
riage ;  8.  that  it  should  discourage  and  ^ut 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  sudden  and  clandestine 
marriages;  4.  that  it  should  be  absolutely 
impartial  as  between  the  members  of  differ- 
ent communions ;  5.  that  it  should  obtain  as 
far  as  possible  the  religious  sanction  of  the 
nmrriage  contract, — the  committee  deem  it 
needful  that  the  last  must  be  so  guarded  as 
not  to  infringe  the  principle  of  the  Scotch  law, 
that  marriage,  so  tar  as  the  state  has  to  deal 
with  it,  is  merely  a  civil  contract,  formed  with 
mutual  consent,  freely  and  deliberately  ipyen 
and  adecjuately  attested,  and  not  requiring 
any  religious  sanction  in  order  to  its  validitv 
and  completeness.  The  committee  deem  it 
also  necessary  to  guard  against  ministers  of 
religion  being  constituted  in  any  way  civil 
functionaries,  by  rendering  them  registrars  of 
the  marriages  which  they  celebrate ;  and  they 
further  deem  it  necessary  that  the  civU  regis- 
trar of  any  district  should  be  the  one  officer  to 
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whom  all  notices  should  be  sentt  and  by  whom 
all  records  should  be  made  which  the  law  pre* 
scribes  connected  with  intimation,  celebra- 
tion, or  evidence  of  marriage.' 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee 
reappointed. 

THE  LATE  MR.  M^KET^VIE's  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Mr.  David  Yocno,  Glasgow,  snbmitted  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  look 
into  the  manuscripts  presented  to  the  Synod 
by  Mr.  M'KelV-ie.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that,  as  these  manuscripts  were  so 
valuable,  and  so  likely  to  prove  of  permanent 
interest,  their  publication  was  extremely 
desirable.  Portions  of  them,  however,  would 
require  careful  revision,  and  the  report  re- 
commended the  continuance  of  the  committee, 
with  iustructions  to  prepare  the  manuscripts 
for  publication  with  all  possible  ezpeditioii, 
and  for  this  purpose  empower  them  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  conipetent  editor. 

On  the  motion  of  iJr.  Tayix)R,  Glasgow,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Synod  authorize  the 
committee  to  engage  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent editor  to  correct  and  complete  the 
manuscripts,  and  report  to  next  meeting. 

THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLMASTER^'  BILL. 

Mr.  Benton  intimated  that  the  Education 
Committee,  having.consideredtbe  bill  entitled 
*  A  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  ap- 


pointment of  Parochial  Schoolmastfln  r>f 
Scotland,'  were  unanimouslv  of  opinion  that, 
without  looking  at  its  purely  civil  aspects,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  remove  the  grievance  com- 
plained of  in  repeated  resolutions  of  the 
Synod  against  the  close  and  an  j net  manage- 
ment of  the  parochial  schools,  and  to  secure 
the  rights  and  legitimate  influence  of  parents 
in  the  election  of  the  teachers  of  their 
children  ;  and  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Synod  should  declare  the  bill  to  be  worthy  of 
their  heaiiy  support,  and  should  petition 
Parliament  m  its  favour.' 

The  report  was  approved  of,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  petition  Parliament  accordingly. 

The  Moderator,  Dr.  Bruce,  then  delivered 
the  closing  address,  and  after  engaging  in 
devotional  exercises,  the  Synod  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  Edinburgh  on  the  Monday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  May  1870. 

We  understand  that  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Davidson,  D.D.,  was  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  (Old  School)  to  represent  that 
body  as  a  delegate  to  the  Synoa.  Unfortu- 
natel  jr,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  as  to  the 
time  of  meeting.  Dr.  Davidson  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  day  on  which  the  Synod 
closed  its  meetings,  and  too  late  to  be  present. 
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Annandale,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Ecclefechan  on  27  th  April — the  Kev.  David 
8.  Goodburn,  moderator  pro  tern.  Present 
with  him,  two  ministers  and  three  elders. 
Mr.  Weatherstone,  preacher,  under  call  to 
Higg,  being  still  unwell,  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  attend  to  the  pulpit  supply.  A 
petition  to  the  Bynod  by  the  ^ev.  James 
Milligan,  formerly  a  mitiister  of  the  Pres* 
byterian  Church  of  Canada,  asking  to  be 
admitted  to  the  status  and  privileges  of 
a  minister  without  a  charge,  was  con- 
sidered, and  transmitted  in  the  nsual  form. 
Read  a  correspondence  on  aufcmentation 
of  stipends  for  the  year  1869-70,  relative 
to  four  congregations  whose  stipends  are 
supplemented.  Messrs.  Macdoagall  and 
Wutson  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures. 
Mr.  Macdougall  was  appointed  moderator 
of  presbytery  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
Next  meeting  of  the  court  is  to  be  held 
in  the  same  place  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
June. 

Berwick. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
27th  of  April — the  Rev.  James  M*Leish, 
moderator.  A  call  from  Norham  in  favour 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Main  was  sustained,  and 
trial  discourses  were  assigned  to  him.  Dr. 
Brown  intimated  that  ai  next  meeting  he 
should  move  that  the  abstract  of  statistics 
be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  ministers, 
elders,  managers,  and  trustees.    A  letter 


was  read  froin  the  Rev.  H.  Glover,  stating 
that  hid  health  is  so  much  improved  that 
he  hopes  doon  to  resume  pnlpit  duties. 
Appointed  additional  supply  till  the  end 
of  May,  the  ministers  now  appointed  being 
the  Rers.  D.  Taylor,  Andrew  B.  Robertson, 
and  James  Harrower.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  a  series  of  meetings 
in  June,  at  which  Sfr.  Edgerley  may  give 
an  account  of  missionary  operations  in 
Calabar — the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  (convener) 
•  and  Mr.  M'Leish  to  form  that  committee. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Dick,  convener,  read  re- 
port of  the  presbyterial  Committee  on 
Sabbath  Schools,  containing  a  number  of 
excellent  suggestions,  which  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  circulated.  It  was  agreed 
to  memorialize  the  Synod  in  favour  of  the 
preparation  of  text- books  and  schemes  of 
lessons  for  Sabbath'  schools  and  Bible 
classes,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ritchie  and 
Mearns  were  appointed  to  support  this 
memorial  before  the  Synod.  Next  meet- 
ing was  fixed  for  the  Ist  of  June. 

Dunfermline. — This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th  April— the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fleming,  moderator.  Messrs.  Fleming 
and  Welch  were  Appointed  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Bills  and  Overtures.  Dr.  M'Micbael 
reported  that  he  had  written  to  Kobert 
Matheson,  Esq.,  of  Uer  Majesty's  Board 
of  Works,  in  reference  to  the  Erskiue  and 
Gillespie    monuments,    and    had    been 
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faronred  with  a  replj  to  the  following 
effect :  That  the  usual  and  proper  coarse 
in  all  tuch  cases  is  to  make  a  formal  re- 
presentation of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
direct  to  the  Honourable  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  accom- 
panied with  a  design  of  the  monuments 
proposed,  so  as  to  enable  the  Board  to 
judge  of  the  application.  The  committee 
was  instmcted  to  get  a  sketch  of  the 
proposed  monuments  prepared,  for  sub- 
mission, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  pres- 
bjteiy.  The  convener  bf  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  gave  in  bis  report,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  in  most  of  the 
items,  there  had  been  a  slight  decrease 
daring  the  year.  In  connection  with  this 
report,  the  subject  of  Sabbath  schools,  as 
previously  agreed  to,  was  taken  up ;  and, 
after  due  consideration  of  the  whole  matter, 
it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
draw  out  a  plan,  to  be  shbmttted  to  a 
fature  meeting  of  presbytery^  by  which  all 
the  congregations  within  the  bounds  might 
be  visited,  and  a  deeper  interest  awakened 
amongst  them,  specially  in  reference  to 
missions  and  Sabbath  schools.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Statistics  was  reappointed — Mr. 
Bnssell,  couTcner.  Mr.  Qraham  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Andrew  Gardiner,  a  member  of 
bis  congregation,  as  an  applicant  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's University  certificates  being  found 
satisfactory,  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
transmit  his  name  to  the  clerk  of  the  Exa- 
mination Board,  and  to  notify  that  he  had 
passed  satisfactorily  all  the  examinations 
for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  with  the  exception 
of  mathematics.  Agreed  to  hold  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  in  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday,  12th  May,  at  half^past  ten 
o'clock  A.H. — This  presbytery  met  again 
in  Edinbnrgh,  on  the  12th  May — the  Kev. 
Mr.  Flenoing,  moderator.  When  inter  alia 
a  moderation  was  granted  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Liochgellv,  to  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, the  25th  of  May  inst.,  at  seven  o'clock 
evening  —  Mr.  Graham,  Crossgates,  to 
moderate.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to 
be  held  in  Dunfermline,  on  Tuesday,  the 
8th  of  June. 

Edinburgh, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Slateford  on  the  4th  of  May— Rev.  A. 
Shennan,  moderator  pro  tern, — when  the 
Rev.  William  Munsie  was  inducted  into 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation 
there*  Mr.  Forsyth  preached,  and  Mr. 
Shennan  gave  the  charges  to  the  minister 
and  the  people.  On  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
the  Education  Bill  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  agreed 
to ;  and  a  petition  embodying  these  was 
directed  to  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll— Mr.  Scott  of  Balerno 


dissenting.  Answers  to  the  reasons  of 
dissent  by  Messrs.  Gemmell,  Rutherford, 
and  Thomson — of  which  in  former  month 
-*were  read  and  adopted. 

Glasgow. — Th  is  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 4th  May — Mr.  Bannatyne,  moderator. 
Mr.  M'Ewan  gave  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools,  showing 
that  there  were  in  connection  with  the 
presbytery  no  fewer  than  192  Sabbath 
schools,  and  2287  teachers,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  19,996  scholars.  There  were 
also  79  ministers'  classes,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  3401 ;  and  53  advanced  classes, 
conducted  by  elders,  with  an  attendance 
of  1204.  Mn  Pirrett  requested  the  pres- 
bytery to  transmit  the  following  overture 
to  the  Synod  : — *  Whereas  the  Home 
Mission  Board  has  of  late  years  been 
mainly  occupied  with  other  than  mission- 
ary matters,  and  whereas  the  mode  ot 
distributing  the  Home  Mission  funds  is 
creating  considerable  dissatisfaction — it  is 
respectfully  overtured  that  the  Synod  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  separating  entirely 
the  departmentof  augmentation  of  stipends 
from  that  of  evangelization  or  Home  Mis- 
sions proper ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
overture  be  considered  before  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Evangelistic  Efforts, 
as  it  affects  materially  some  of  the  mea- 
sures recommended  in  that  report.'  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  transmit  the  over- 
ture. Dr.  Jeffrey  read  a  memorial  from 
certain  persons  resident  in  the  north- 
eastern district  of  the  city,  setting  forth 
that,  with  the  sanction  of  the  presbytery, 
they  proposed  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  the 
suburb  of  Dennistoun,  and  a  site  for  the 
purpose  had  been  looked  for.  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  £1500  had  been 
already  received,  and  the  petitioners  pro- 
posed a  stipend  for  the  minister  of  £350, 
a  guarantee  fund  for  five  years  having 
been  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  peti- 
tioners asked  the  presbytery  to  form  them 
into  a  congregation.  Messrs.  Wm.  Gil- 
christ, John  Johnstone,  Robert  Lindsay, 
and  Alex.  Steven  appeared  as  commis- 
sioners in  support  of  the  petition.  Mr. 
Gilchrist,  in  a  few  remarks,  said  that  if 
the  request  of  the  petitioners  was  granted, 
they  were  prepared  to  go  forward  with 
the  building  of  the  church  at  once.  Dr. 
George  Jeffrey  moved  that  the  memorial 
be  sent  down  to  sessions,  to  consider  and 
report.  Mr.  Wm.  Melvin,  elder,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to.  Dr. 
Taylor,  Busby,  proposed  that  the  presby- 
tery adopt  the  following  overture,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  Synod : — *  Whereas  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  has  become  incon- 
yeniently  large,  and  is  likely  to  increase; 
and  whereas  it  admits  of  being  advantage- 
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onsW  divided — it  is  humbly  orertared 
to  tne  reverend  the  United  Presbyterian 
8f  nod,  that  the  Synod  will  be  pleased  to 
divide  said  presbytery  into  several  por- 
tions, and  unite  eaeh  into  a  separate  pres- 
bvtery,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Synod 
shall  seem  meet.'  Mr.  Clark,  Barrhead, 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Bamage  moved 
that  the  overture  be  not  adopted  by  the 
presbytery.  Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the 
amendment.  Dr.  M*£wen  moved,  *That 
the  presbytery  do  not  adopt  the  overture, 
but  agree  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sider whether  it  might  be  desirable  and 
practicable  to  re-arrange  or  divide  the 
presbytery,  and  if  so,  to  suggest  some 
scheme  of  division/  Mr.  Bennie  seconded 
this  amendment.  On  a  show  of  hands, 
Dr.  M^£wen*s  amendment  was  carried. 
This  was  all  the  business  of  general  in- 
terest. 

Hamilton, — This  presbytery  met  in  Anch- 
ingramont  United  Presbyterian  Church 
Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  27  ch  April — Bcv. 
Mr.  Dunlop,  moderator.  According  to 
appointment,  the  annual  missionary  and 
prayer  meeting  was  held.  Bev.  Mr. 
M^Lay  led  the  devotions  of  the  presby- 
terv.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Thomson  gave  an 
address  on  '  Missions,'  and  the  presbytery 
tendered  him  thanks  for  the  same ;  after 
which  the  Bev.  Mr.  Duncanson  engaged 
in  devotional  exercises.  A  long  conver- 
sation then  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
missions,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  representation  to  the  Synod's 
Mission  Board  regarding  the  missions  in 
Jamaica.  The  Bev.  Messrs.  M'Farlane 
and  Thomson  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  at 
the  approaching  meeting  of  Synod.  The 
roll  of  elders  was  then  made  up  for  the 
Synod  clerk.  The  members  of  the  pres- 
bytery's Committee  on  Augmentation  of 
Stipends  expressed  a  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  serving  on  it,  which  was  granted. 
The  presbytery  appointed  in  their  stead 
Bev.  Messrs.  Thomson,  Duncanson,  and 
Black  to  be  their  committee — ^Mr.  Black, 
convener.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Synod's  Home  Secretary,  in  reference  to 
the  minute  of  lost  meeting  of  presbytery 
regarding  the  augmentntion  of  certain 
stipends  within  the  bounds,  and  the  clerk 
was  appointed  to  hand  it  to  the  convener  of 
the  presbytery's  committee,  with  a  request 
that  that  committee  deal  with  these  coses. 
The  clerk  laid  on  the  table  a  duplicate  of 
the  minute-book  of  this  presbytery  from 
May  1847  to  May  1865,  which  had  been 
made  by  him,  and  which  had  been  dnly 
compared  by  a  committee  of  presbytery ; 
and  he  was  instrncted  to  lodge  the  original 
volume  with  the  Synod's  Committee  on  the 
custody  of  Presbytery  Becords,  and  retain 


the  duplicate.  The  pwsbytery  appointed 
next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  lasb  Tues- 
day of  June. 

Kvrkctddy, — This    presbyteir    met   at 
Kirkcaldy  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  was 
constituted  by  the  Bev.  B.  U4  Brownlee, 
moderator.     A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Bev.  J.  S.  Mill,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
extract  minutes  of  presbytery  in  reference 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pettigrew.    The  letter 
was   accompanied  by  a   copj,   for  each 
minister  in  the  presbytery,  of  the  sermon 
preached  by  the  Bev.  William  Beckett  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pettigraw's  death. 
The  clerk  was  instructed  to  communicate 
the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  to  Mr.  Mill 
for  his  acceptable  gift.     Read    a  letter 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery, 
along  with  an  extract   minute    of  said 
presbytery,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  congregation  of  Qorbals  bad  addressed 
a  call  to  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Colins- 
burghfund  that  the  call  had  been  sustained. 
The  clerk  intimated  that  along  with  these 
documents  he  had  received  three  copies 
of  reasons  for  translation,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescribed  forms  had  invited 
the  congregation  of  Colinsbnrgh  to  attend 
the  present  meeting.    A  letter  was  read 
from  Dr.  Kennedy  eS  Elie,  intimating  that 
in  consequence  of  bodily  indisposition  Mr. 
Jackson  could  not  posAibly  be  present  st 
the  meeting  of  presbytery,  and  that  it  was 
his  wish  'that  the  presbytery  should  post- 
pone as  long  OS  possible  the  time  at  which 
bis  decision  regarding  the  call  to  Glasgow 
must  be  made.'    It  was  agreed  that  the 
case    be   delayed    till   next    meeting   of 
presbytery.      Bead    a    letter    from    Mr. 
James  Jenkins,  intimating  his  acceptance 
of  the  call  to  Kinghom.     Mr.  Jenkins 
being  present,  and  having  given  all  the 
trials  presented  to  him  for  ordination,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  pre»bytery, 
his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place 
at  Kinghom  on    the   4th  of  May — ^Mr. 
Parlane  to  presch,  Mr.  Smith  to  ordaiD 
and  address  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Hyslop 
to  address  the  congregation.    Mr.  B.  C. 
Jnglis,  student,  delivered  a  homily  on  2 
Cor.   V.  21,  which  was  sustained.     Mr. 
Martin,  convener  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics,  gave  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary :^In  the  year  endins  1868  there  hss 
been  a  decrease  in  the  eldership  of  7 ;  in 
the  membership,  of  45 ;  in  church  attend- 
ance, of  250 ;  in  baptisms,  of  8 ;  in  con- 
gregational contributions,  of  £1105, 1>.  4fd. 
(this  deficiency  being  accounted  for  by  tbe 
extra  subscriptions  of  the  previous  vear 
for  building  purposes  and  debt  h'qttida- 
tion);  in  attendance  at  Sabbath  schools, 
of  64;    and  of  prayer  meetings,  of  60. 
There  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
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increase  in  the  income  for  niMionanr  and 
benerolent  pnrpoMf,  of  XI 8,  Si.  5}<1. ;  in 
tbe  money  paid  for8tipendf,of  £43,  &s.  7d.; 
in  the  number  of  Sabbatb-scbool  teacheri, 
of  3 ;  and  in  attendance  on  Bible  clesBeft 
of  47.  Mr.  Murraj,  convener  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Stipendct,  read  the  report  of  the 
committee.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
leceire  the  report,  and  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  their  dilicence.  Mr.  Parlane, 
minister,  and  Mr.  Murray,  elder,  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures.  —  This  presbytery 
met  again  at  Kinghom  on  the  4th  of  May 
— ^Mr.  Brownlee,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Frev  and  Mr.  Haie,  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Stirling,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Drummond 
and  Mr.  Wood,  from  the  presbytery  of 
Olasgovr,  being  present,  were  invited  to 
correspond.  Besnmed  consideration  of 
tbe  call  to  Mr.  Jackson.  The  reasons  for 
tFariilation  and  the  answers  to  them  were 
read.  An  opportunity  was  given  to  the 
parties  interested  to  put  questions  to  the 
commissioners ;  And  no  questions  having 
been  put,  tbei  pleadings  were  held  closed. 
Mr.  Jackson,  on  being  called  upon,  inti- 
mated his  acceptance  of  the  call  addressed 
to  him.  Tbe  presbytery  having  heard  Mr. 
Jackson's  decision,  agreed  that  he  should 
be  loosed  from  his  present  charge,  and 
directed  to  repair  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  with  the  view  of  being  inducted 
to  tbe  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation 
of  GorbaU.  The  moderator  then  addressed 
the  commissioners  from  both  congrega- 
tions in  appropriate  terms.  The  presbytery 
then  proceeded  with  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
James  Jenkins — Messrs.  Parlane,  Smitb, 
andHyBlopofficiating,accordingtoappoiot- 
ment.  Mr.  Martin  submitted  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  the  education  question, 
which  the  presbytery  agreed  unanimously 
to  adopt. 

XaaeosAire.  —  This  presbytery  met  in 
Queen's  Boad,  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Bev.  A. 
B.  Grosart,  moderator.  Minutes  of  the 
Mission  Board  were  read,  intimating  that 
grants  had  been  made  to  the  coogreeations 
of  Barrow,  Derby,  Pendleton,  andf  Tun- 
ley.  The  clerk  presented  a  petition  from 
Pendleton,  praying  for  an  election  of 
elders,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a 
session.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
granted;. and  the  Bev.  Dr.  M^Kerrow  ap- 
pointed to  preside  in  the  election  of  four 
elders  at  Pendleton  on  the  5th  May.  Mr. 
£L  Tnmbnll  and  the  Bev.  J.  Thompson 
appeared  as  commissioners  from  Mount 
Street,  Blackburn,  to  present  a  petition 
for  a  moderation  in  a  call  to  a  minister. 
Mr.  Turnbull  ^ve  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  present  income  and  resources  of  the 
churchy  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  appointed 


to  moderate  in  the  call  on  the  7th  of  May. 
Bead  a  letter  from  Mr.  Balleny,  intimat- 
ing that  the  Synod's  Finance  Committee 
would  lay  before  the  Synod  at  next  meet* 
ing  the  minute  of  this  presbytery  regard- 
ing the  payments  demanded  for  the 
Synod's  General  Fund.  Dr.  M'Leod  and 
Mr.  Thompson  were  appointed  to  defend 
said  minute  before  the  Svnod ;  and  this 
was  held  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
sending  an  overture  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  agreed  to  on  the  10th  of  November 
.  1868.  The  Bev.  J.  Towers  reported  that 
Mount  Pleasant  Chnrch,  Liverpool,  had 
raised  £63  for  the  Stipend  Augmentation 
Fund.  The  treasurer  (Mr.  Thompson) 
rrad  an  abstract  of  the  income  and  expen- 
diture for  the  last  eight  months,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  during  that  period  there 
had  been  received  for  general  purposes, 
£60,  198.  6d. ;  for  congregations  and  sta- 
tions, £471,  2s.  6d. ;  for  miscellaneous 
items,  £78,  lOs.  6d. ;  and  the  total  expen- 
diture under  these  heads  had  been  £533, 
17t.  5d. ;  showing  a  general  balance  on 
hand,  at  the  Slst  of  March,  of  £77,  Is.  Id. 
The  whole  accounts  had  been  duly  audited 
by  the  finance  committee  and  found  cor- 
rect. The  Bev.  J.  D.  Bowden  reported 
that  he  had  visited  Mossylee,  Tunlev, 
on  Sabbath  last,  dispensea  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  the  members  of  the  church,  and 
foiind  the  station  in  a  prosperous  and 
hopeful  condition.  Thanks  were  given  to 
Mr.  Bowden  for  his  diligence  in  tlus  busi« 
ness.  After  a  brief  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing motion  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  adopted : — *  The  presbytery  having 
beard  the  report  of  Mr.  Bowden,  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  Mr. 
Brnce's  labours  at  Tunley,  and  agree  to 
call  the  attention  of  Svnod  to  Mr.  Bruce's 
position  there,  with  the  view  of  enabling 
him  to  dispense  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  members  of 
the  churcb.'  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Towers 
were  appointed  to  submit  this  motion  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  Synod  at  its 
next  meeting.  The  Bev.  W.  G.  Freser 
read  the  report  on  statistics  for  the  year 
1868,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
returns  on  the  whole  indicated  progress  in 
numbers  and  finance.  The  membership 
during  the  year  had  increased  by  126;  and 
the  average  attendance  upon  divine  ser- 
vice by  375.  The  total  congregational  in- 
come lyas  £11,491,  lis.  lid.;  and  for  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  purposes,  £3319, 
18s.  3ld. ;  in  all  £14,811,  lOs.  2^. ;  being 
a  contribution  of  £3,  14s.  2d.  per  member, 
and  £2,  2s.  3}d.  per  hearer.  Thanks  were 
very  cordially  given  to  Mr.  Fraser  and  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  for  their  excellent 
report,  and  the  presbytery  resolved  that  it 
should  be  printed  and  circulated  among^ 
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their  people.  The  clerk  read  an  extract 
minote  from  the  Paris  Presbjtery,  Canada, 
intimating  that  the  Rev.  John  James  had 
accepted  the  call  to  WoWerhampton,  and 
been  loosed  from  his  charge  in  Paris.  This 
intimation  was  heard  with  pleasure,  and 
Mr.  James*  ind  action  at  Wolverhampton 
was  fixed  for  the  25th  of  May — the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart  to  preach  and  preside,  the 
Rev.  J.Thompson  to  address  the  minister, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  M^Kerrow  to  address  the 

Seople.  A  telegram  was  received  from  the 
lev.  A.  H.  Dry  sdale,  stating  that  at  a  meet-  . 
ing  of  the  Paisley  and  Greenock  Presby- 
tery the  Rev.  Joseph  Corbett  had  accepted 
the  call  to  Coupland  Street,  Blanchester, 
and  been  loosed  from  his  charge  at  Eil- 
creggan.  His  induction  was  appointed  for 
the  27th  of  May— the  Rev.  W.  B;  Melville 
to  preach,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  to  indnct, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Leod  to  address  the  minis- 
ter,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.Drysdale  to  address 
the  people.  Mr.  Rodger,  studetit  of  divi- 
nity, was  examined  on  prescribed  exercises, 
and  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  studies. 
Mr.  Wallace  of  Kendal  reported  that  his 
congregation  had  now  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  their  manse ;  that  the  purchase 
money  had  been  fully  paid.  He  also  ex- 
pressed sincere  thanks  to  all  the  friends 
connected  with  the  presbytery  ^ho  had 
assisted  him  by  their  liberality  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object.  NeJtt  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  in  Brunswick  Street,  Man- 
chester, on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June. 

London, — This  presbytery  held  its  usual 
monthly  meeting  on  the  12tb  April.  Com- 
missioners from  Hammersmith  appeared, 
and  presented  a  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  to  moderate  in  a  call  on  an 
early  dny.  After  the  usual  questions  had 
been  satisfactorily  answered,  it  was  agreed 
to  grant  the  petition,  and  Dr.  Macfarlane 
was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  in  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation,  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  a  minister,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  29th  April,  at  7.30  p.k.  It 
was  agreed  to  appoint  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation  of  Leicester,  to  be  held  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  4th  May,  at  8  p.m., 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  two  to  the  office 
of  the  eldership — the  Rev.  James  Eer  pre- 
siding. There  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
read  a  communication  from  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Patterson,  accompanied  by  a  medi- 
cal certificate,  tendering  his  resignation  of 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of 
Silverhill  on  account  of  ill- health.  It  was 
agreed  to  appoint  a  brother  to  preach  in 
Silverhill  on  Sabbath  next,  to  intimate  to 
the  congregation  the  fact  of  their  minis- 
ter's resignation,  and  to  summon  them  to 
appear  fur  their  interests  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  pnsbytery,  to  be  held  on 
26tb  April.     Examinators  in  the  various 


branches  of  studies  prescribed  to  students 
during  the  Hall  vacation  were  appointed 
as  follows : — Mr.  Redpath,  in  Hebrew ;  Dr. 
Edmond,  in  Greek  ;  Mr.  Allison,  in  Latin  ; 
Mr.  Balgarnie,  in  Biblical  Literature;  Dr. 
Macfarlane,  in  Church  History  ;  Mn  Ker, 
in  Theology.     There  was  received  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  London  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  an  ex- 
tract minute  of  that  presbytery,  conveying 
fraternal  expressions  of  sympathy  with  this 
presbytery  under  the  Iops  incurred  by  them 
in  the  removal  of  Dr.  King  to  Edinburgh. 
The  Christian  and  brotherly  courtesy  of 
this  communication  was  much  appreciated. 
The    Revs.  Dr.    Macfarlane  and   James 
Ker,  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Davidson,  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  members  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.     On 
application  for  advice  in  present  circum- 
stances, by  the  acting  trustees  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Albion,   a    committee    was 
appointed  to  meet  with  them  and  to  re- 
port.— ^The  presbytery  again  met  on  the 
26th  April — Mr.  Balgarnie, moderator.  Dr. 
Macfarlane,  as  convener,  presented  and 
read  a  report  by  the  committee  appointed 
to  make  inquiries  in  connection  with  the 
applications  of  the  Rev.  Allan  Curr,  and 
parties  worshipping  under  his  ministry  at 
Bow,  to  be  received  into  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.    After  conversation  it  was 
moved^  seconded,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  ap- 
plications be  transmitted  to  the  Synod,  with 
warm  recommendation  to  favourable  con- 
sideration. A  communication  was  read  from 
Silverhill^    containing    certified    copy    of 
minute  of  a  congregational  meeting  recently 
held,  which  stated  that  it  had  been  agreed, 
while  cherishing  much  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Patterson  under  his  affliction,  to  offer  no 
opposition  to  the  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  pastoral  charge.     It  was  there- 
upon unanimously  agreed  to  accept  Mr. 
Patterson's  resignation,  and  a  brother  was 
appointed  to  preach  at  Silverhill,  intimate 
this  fact,  and  declare  the  charge  there 
vacant.      The  Rev.  James  Allison  was 
further   appointed  to  vi»it  Silverhill  the 
week  following,  meet  with  the  people,  and 
make  full  inquiries  as  to  the  condition, 
finahcially  and  otherwise,  of  the  congrega- 
tiouj  and  i-eport  at  a  future  meeting.   The 
eoramittee  appointed  to  meet  with  the 
trustees  of  Albion,  reported  that  they  had 
met  with  them,  and  were  happy  to  find  in 
the  matter  on  which  advice  was  asked,  no 
difficulty  which  could  not  be  promptly  and 
easily   surmounted.      Commissioners  ap' 
peared  from  the  congregation  of  West- 
bourne,  and  presented  a  petition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  moderation  on  an  early 
day.    The  usual  questions  were  satisfac- 
torily answered,  and  it  was  agreed  nnsni* 
moasly  to  grant  the  petition.    A  meetiog 
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of  the  coogregstion  was  appointed  accord^ 
inplj  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
lOtb  Majr,  for  the  pnrpose  of  calling  one  to 
be  (heir  pastor— the  ^v.  R  Balgarnie  to 
preach  and  preside.  Attention  having 
been  drawn  to  the  overture  on  union 
adopted  bj  thia  presbjtery,  it  was  agreed 
to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  brethren 
who  shall  attend  the  Synod,  and  to  sanc- 
tion their  withdrawal  of  the  same,  if  it 
should  appear  desirable  to  them  at  the 
time  to  do  so.  Mr.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  student 
of  the  fourth  year,  was  examined  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Dick's  Theo- 
lo;:y,  and  gave  a  lecture  on  Juhil  x.  1-6  ; 
ail  which  exercises  were,  after  remarks, 
duly  sustained.  After  the  clb&e  of  busi- 
ness, the  members  of  presbytery  repaired 
to  the  Lecture  Hall,  where  a  valedictory 
iervlce  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
approaching  departure  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Leslie  and  Mrs.  Leslie  to  the  mission  field 
in  Caffraria.  The  moderator  presided, 
and  addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  Allison, 
by  Mr.  Kedpath  to  the  missionary,  and  by 
Mr.  Leslie  in  reply^  and  suitable  devotional 
exercises  commended  the  brother  and 
^ister  about  to  leave  their  native  land  to 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  their 
Lord. — The  presbytery  met  again  by  ap- 
pointment of  Synod  at  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  May,  and  received 
Dr.  Macfarlane's  report  of  the  moderation 
at  Hammersmith,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  call  had  come  out  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Miller  of  Carlisle. 
The  call  was  sustained,  and  the  clerk 
directed  to  take  the  usual  bteps  to  have  it 
prosecuted  before  the  Carlisle  Presbytery, 
it  was  also  agreed  at  this  meeting  to  re- 
quest leave  of  the  Synod  to  retire  the  over- 
tare  on  nnion. — At  another  meeting,  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  18th  May — the  Revo; 
J.  M'Coll  and  William  Boyd  being  mem- 
bers of  court  by  appointment  of  Synod^- 
the  procedure  of  Mr.  Balgarnie  in  the 
moderation  at  Westbourne  Grove  wus 
reported  by  letter,  when  it  appeared  that 
all  had  been  regularly  conducted,  and  that 
the  call  had  been  unanimously  given  to 
the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  of 
Bootle,  Liverpool.  The  call  was  sustained, 
and  the  clerk  directed  to  give  notice  of 
the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Lancasihire,  in  order  to  his  taking  the 
Q<iual  steps  to  have  it  issued  before  ihat 
court. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — This  presbytery 
met  in  Paisley  on  Tuesday,  20th  April — 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Thomson  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Prance  reported  that  the  Thread  Street 
congregation  had  resolved  not  to  proceed 
to  a  call.  Mr.  John  Robson,  student  of 
Kcond  year,  gave  a  discourse,  which  was 
tpproved«    Rev.  Joseph  Corbett  having 


declared  his  acceptance  of  a  call  to  Coup- 
land  Street,  Manchester,  was  loosed  from 
his  charge.  A  petition  was  received  from 
the  station  of  Innellan  to  be  formed  into 
a  congregation.  The  usual  preliminaiy 
steps  were  taken  for  this  purpose.  The 
Committee  on  the  Preaching  of  Students 
gave  in  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  with 
additions,  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee 
on  Students  shall  fix  the  number  of  public 
appearances  which  the  students  are  to 
make;  that  third  year  students  shall  preach 
only  such  discourses  as  have  been  ap- 
proved ;  that  fourth  and  fifth  year's  stu- 
dents may  preach  also  from  a  text  of  their 
own  selection  ;  and  that  in  all  cases  they 
are  to  preach  memoriter.  Mr.  Daniel 
M'Lean  was  nominated  to  the  Hall  by  Mr. 
M*lntyre,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Lang  by  Mr. 
Banks.  The  petition  of  Mr.  William 
George  Forbes,  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Hall  as  a  second  year's  student  before  at- 
tending the  class  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
was  dordially  recommended  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  Synod.  It  was 
reported  that  the  church  at  Wemyss  Bay 
would  be  opened  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
June.  The  report  on  statistics  was  read. 
All  the  congregations  had  given  returns 
excepting  two.  Next  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Greenock  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June. 


CALLS   MODEBATED. 

Norfiam. — Mr.  George  H.  Main,  preacher, 
called  on  I3th  April. 

Edinburgh,  NicoUbn  Street. — Mr.  Peter 
B.  Gloag,  preacher,  called  on  the  20th 
May  to  be  colleague  and  successor  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Johnston. 

London,  HammetsmitK  —  The  Rev. 
Henry  Miller  of  Carlisle,  called  on  the 
29th  April. 

BlaMumj  Mount  Street, — Mr.  Arthur 
M'Arthur,  preacher, called  on  the  7th May. 

London,  Westboume.  —  The  Rev.  W. 
M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Bootle,  Liverpool,  called 
on  the  loth  May. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Pitrodie. — M  r.  Alexander  Burr,  preacher, 
ordained  4ih  May. 

Kinghom. — Mr.  Jas.  Jenkins,  preacher, 
ordained  on  4th  May  as  colleague  and 
successor  of  the  Rev.  James  Hardie. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Gtasgow,  Greyfrian,  —  Rev.  James 
Buchanan,  late  of  Linlithgow,  inducted 
on  29th  April. 

Slaieford. — Rev.  Wm.  Mnnsie,  late  of 
Barrack  Street,  Glasgow,  inducted  on 
4th  May. 

Wolverhampton. — Rev.  John  James,  late 
of  Paris,  Canada,  inducted  on  the  25th  May. 
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DEMIBBTOir. 

The  Ber.  Daniel  Pattenon  deniitted 
his  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Silver- 
hill  OQ  26th  April. 

IIONOBAVY  DBGBBBB. 

The  Senatus  Academic  as  of  the  Uaiver- 
stty  of  Edinburgh  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  D.D.  upon  the  Kev.  John  Ker,  Glasgow. 

The  Senatns  Academicns  of  the  Uni- 


versitj  of  Glasgow  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.D.  on  the  BeT.  Bobert  S. 
Drnmmond,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  John  L.  Munro,  M.A.,  preacher, 
has  received  the  degree  of  B.D.  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow;  Mr.  James  Moffat, 

Sreacher,  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  CM. ;  and 
[essrs.  John  Bogue,  Bobert  French,  and 
Thomas  Brnnton,  students,  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.M. 


Bontlilif  Ettro!i]iett. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  there  is  a  party — ^not  numerous  certainly,- but 
highly  respectable  and  influential — who  object  to  the  introduction  of  public  ques- 
tions into  the  church  courts  of  the  denomination,  with  the  view  more  especially  of 
taking  political  action  in  reference  to  such  questions.  The  ground  taken  by  these 
respected  brethren  is  something  like  this :  that  while  as  citizens  they  feel  at  full 
liberty  to  i^proach  the  Legislature  in  support  of  any  measure  of  wmch  th^  may 
approve,  and  in  opposition  to  any  bill  to  'which  they  are  opposed,  yet  as  members 
01  church  courts,  associated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  administering  Christ^s  laws  in 
the  government  of  his  house,  they  consider  themselves  debarred  m>m  seeking  the 
assistance  of  Ciesar  in  carrying  out  these  laws.  They  would  not  object,  we  suppose, 
to  pass  resolutions  expressive  of  the  opinions  held  by  church  courts  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  measures  in  so  far  as  the  hberty  of  the  church  and  the  morality  of  the 
community  are  concerned,  but  beyond  tfiis  they  cannot  conscientiously  go. 

Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  sympathise  with  these  views.  We  do  not  think 
that  presbyteries  or  synods  should,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  busy  themselves  in 
political  questions,  even  when  it  is  alleged  that  these  are  matters  that  affect  the 
religious  interests  of  the  community,  u  e  do  not  consider  that  church  courts  are 
either  most  honourably  or  profitably  employed  when  sitting  as  courts  of  review  on 
questions  that  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament ;  but,  if  the  state  should 
either  refuse  to  repeal  those  laws  which  interfere  with  the  Christian  liberty  of 
the  subject,  or  should  seek  to  add  to  the  restrictions  already  imposed,  we  are 
warranted,  not  only  as  citifens,  but  as  members  of  church  courts,  to  say,  Offhands^ 
and  to  say  this  in  petitions  or  memorials  addressed  to  Parliament.  In  doing  this,  we 
are  sanctioned,  we  tliink,  by  the  conduct  of  Christ,  who,  having  made  a  scourge  of 
«mall  cords,  *  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen ;  and 
poured  out  the  changers'  money,  and  overthrew  the  tables ;  and  said  unto  them 
that  sold  doves,  Take  these  things  hence :  make  not  my  Father^s  house  an  house  of 
merchandise.*  Tlie  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Baptist 
Union  of  England,  are  not  certainly  indifferent  to  the  independence  and  spirituality 
of  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  yet  we  observe,  that,  at  their  meetings  held  in  London 
during  the  month  of  May,  they  adopted  petitions  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the 
*"  Burials*  Regulation  Bill,*  and  the  opening  of  the  Enghsh  Universities  to  Dissenters, 
and  against  the  opening  up  of  National  Museums  and  Public  Gardens  on  the  Lord's 
day. 

Assuming  then,  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  church  courts  may  legiti- 
mately and  profitably  approach  the  Legislature  with  the  expression  of  their  views 
on  public  questions,  they  must  see  to  it,  however,  that  they  go  into  couri^with 
clean  hands.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  act  in  all  such  cases  in  full  consistency 
with  their  avowed  principles ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  must  not  seek  for 
themselves  any  exclusive  privileges.  To  give  a  case  in  points  It  would  se^n  ▼^ 
inconsistent  in  any  church  court  to  petition  in  favour  of  the  disestabhshment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  while  that  same  court  should  plead  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  the  church  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  ^^ 
admit,  of  course,  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  and  we  can  easily  undtf- 
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stand  how  a  man  may  ooasdeDtiooslj  oppose  the  endowment  of  the  one,  and  yet  plead 
for  the  endowment  of  the  other ;  bat  we  are  speaking,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  con- 
sistency of  such  oondact,  as  it  presents  itself  to  ordinary  minds,  and  of  the  impro* 
bability  of  such  a  petition  haying  any  weight ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  United  Presby- 
terians seek  no  endowments  for  themselves,  their  voice  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
listened  to.  On  the  matter  of  National  Education  we  occupy  the  same  position.  We 
protest  against  the  parish  minister  having  a  seat,  ex  officio^  at  the  board  for  electing 
parochial  teachers ;  but  we  do  not  plead  that  the  dissenting  minister  in  any  parish 
shoold,  ex  officio^  hold  that  place.  If  any  minister,  whether  parochial  or  dissenting, 
be  deemed  qualified  for  such  an  office,  and  as  such  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  let 
him  have  a  seat  at  the  board,  but  not  otherwise.  Even  in  opposing  the  grant  to 
Maynootb,  United  Presbyterians  hold  ground  very  different  m>m  those  who  are 
besieging  the  Government  for  the  endowment  of  Protestantism.  It  is  by  acting 
on  such  principles  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  hashitiierto  exercised  no 
small  influence  in  the  setUement  of  public  questions ;  and  in  a  reformed  House 
of  Conmions  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  her  voice  will  be  even  more  potential 
than  it  has  hitherto  been. 


LONDON  MAY  MEETINGS. 

In  America  we  understand  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  Societies,  the  annual 
meetings  of  their  religious  and  benevolent  institutions  have  been  discontinued,  on 
account  of  the  meagre  attendance  at  these  ^therings,  and  the  little  interest  which 
for  some  time  nast  has  been  taken  in  them.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  very  pro- 
bably, by  the  love  of  change  that  prevails  so  extensively  among  the  Americans, 
and  it  shows  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  (directors  of  these  institutions  to  discon- 
tinue for  a  time  the  public  meetings.  After  an  interval  they  may  be  resumed 
under  more  favourable  auspices.  From  the  reports  of  the  anniversary  meetings 
held  in  London  during  the  past  month,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint, either  as  to  attendance,  or  the  want  of  interest  in  missionary  and  benevolent 
nodertakings.  Our  space  will  admit  of  our  noticing  only  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent of  these  institutioxts ;  and  among  these  we  notice — 

I.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, — Special  interest  wad  attached  to  this 
meeting  from  the  circumstancei  of  the  Society  having  entered  thiil  year  on  new  and 
more  commodious  premises.  In  connection  with  this  event,  there  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  public  meeting,  services  suitable  to  the  occasion,  in  which  the 
Archbishop  ot  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  T.  Binning,  and  Dr.  Camudng  took  part,  as 
representatives  of  the  several  denominations.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  in  the 
chair ;  and  it  i^peared  from  the  report  that  the  total  reoeiptd  for  the  year  were 
i^l87,952 ;  that  the  issues  of  the  Society  Were  2,140,620 ;  and  that  the  total  issues 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Society  amounted  to  over  57  nlillions  of  copies  of 
the  Scriptures.  Of  the  funds  contribute  £3645  was  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  8pain ;  and  in  the  speleches  delivered  there  were  frequent  references  to  the 
favourable  openings  which  nad. lately  taken  place  in  that  country.  Referring  to 
this  circumstance,  Mr.  Hartley  t^owler  daid :  *  The  Bible  possessed  and  the  Bible 
obeyed,  made  the  difference,  and  all  the  difference,  between  national  prosperity 
and  national  decay.  And  I  thilik  that  country  to  which  the  rdbort  has  made  such 
interestinjg  allusion  this  day  hi&s  thb  spebial  claim  upon  us  for  Bible  work,  because 
its  history  affords  the  most  solemn  and  complete  illustration  of  the  national  conse- 
quences that  follow  on  a  national  rejectibn  of  the  Bible.  Where  was  Spain  three 
centuries  ago,  and  where  is  Spaih  now  i  Then  she  possessed  to  an  unrivalled,  aiy, 
to  an  nnpTM^ented  extent,  etery  material  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  political 
economy  Regards  aa  essential  to.  national  power  and  glory — ships,  colonies,  com- 
merce, military  prowess,  naval,  daring,  faaechanical  skiU,  artistic  genius ;  the  aooa- 
molated  resources  of  the  Old  World  aild  the  then  newly-discovered  riches  of  the 
New  Wcoid  were  all  the  enddrin^  inherijkance  apparently  of  that  proud  monardiy^ 
when  Spain,  as  a  nation,  banished  the  Bible  ana  defied  the  Bible.  And  where  is 
that  magnilioent  empire  now  i  Scatte)^  to  the  winds.  That  arrogant  monarchy 
has  been  driven  forth  into  deflierved  and  unpitied  exile,  and  that  great  and  wealthy 
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people  have  sank  to  the  very  lowest  scale  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  I  say  let 
us  learn  the  lesson.  We  are  building  the  noblest  superstructure  of  a  civilised 
nation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Our  fathers  laid  the  foundations  upon  the 
rock  of  an  open  Bible,  a  read  Bible,  an  obeyed  Bible ;  let  us  adhere  to  that.* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  referred  to  the 
i^niluence  of  the  Bible  in  preserving  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America. 
*  I  believe,*  he  said,  *  that  our  English  Bible  is  the  strongest  bond  of  union  which 
holds  together  the  different  branches  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  which  are 
mainly  entrusted  the  fortunes  of  future  Christianity.  Our  common  Protestant 
Bible  is  our  daily  food  in  America  and  in  England  From  it  we  are  taught  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  every  duty  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow-men.  Iliiis 
Bible  constitutes  a  stronger  bond  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  than  even  our  common  language  and  our  common  literature,  much  more 
than  any  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question,  however  satisfactory,  or  any  other 
passing  political  difficulty,  because  it  is  a  divine  bond  of  union,  and  not  a  human 
bond.  The  Bible  is  the  best  preventive  of  international  wars.  The  Bible  is  the 
best  settler  of  all  international  disputes.  The  Bible  unites  vb  in  the  most  holy  ties, 
and  unites  us  all  to  one  great  common  Saviour.  In  the  same  proportion  in  which 
we  are  impregnated  by  the  Bible  spirit  we  feel  as  brethren  to  each  other,  and  are 
raised  far  above  the  distinctions  and  rivalries  of  nationality,  of  race,  of  sect  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Conqueror  of  ages,  the  divine  harmony  of  all  human  disharmonies. 
As  far  as  we  are  one  with  Christ,  we  are  one  with  one  another.^ 

II.  The  London  Missionary  Society. — The  anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
Exeter  Hall  on  the  13th  May — C.  Reed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  An  interesting 
report  was  read,  giving  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  India,  Poly- 
nesia, West  Indies,  South  Africa,  and  Madagascar.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a 
total  income  for  the  year  of  £108,847,  and  upon  the  ordinary  receipts  there  is  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £1868.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
report  is  no  doubt  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  great  work  that  has  been 
going  on  during  the  past  year  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  our  readers  will 
be  gratified  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Society's  report : — 

^  In  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the  religious  progress  made  during  the  past  year 
is  not  only  the  most  rapid  that  has  occurred  within  a  similar  period  in  any  field 
of  the  Society's  labours,  but  it  finds  no  parallel  among  any  people  in  modern  days. 
On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  the  present  queen,  S00,006  people  gathered  to  meet 
their  sovereign.  Preceded  by  100  ladies,  and  by  her  ministers  and  council,  the 
queen  was  borne  to  the  assembly  in  simple  state.  The  old  scarlet  banners,  which 
were  the  emblems  of  the  idol's  presence,  were  wanting  in  the  procession.  Around 
the  canopy  that  shaded  her  throne  were  written  the  words  of  the  angels  which 
welcomed  the  Redeemer  into  the  world  In  front  and  to  her  right  stood  the  table 
which  bore  her  crown.  On  another  table  to  the  left  was  the  Bible  presented  to 
her  predecessor  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Her  royal  speech  con- 
tained many  elevated  sentiments;  but  it  specially  announced  to  all  her  people 
liberty  of  conscience  in  regard  to  Christianity  of  the  fullest  kind.  **  This  is  my 
word  to  you,  0  ye  under  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  praying :  it  is  not  enforced,  ft 
is  not  hindered ;  for  God  made  you."  * 

Again  the  report  says:— *  Now  we  hear,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  anniversary, 
that  the  queen  herself  has  been  baptized.  Humbly  and  simply,  like  one  of  her 
subjects,  she  has  sought  instruction  from  her  native  pastors,  nas  told  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  her  convictions,  and  has  not  been  afraid  to  confess  her  faith  before 
her  people.  The  missionaries  write  thus  to  the  directors : — **  The  most  important 
matter  we  have  to  conmiunicate  this  month  is  that  on  Sunday,  February  21,  the 
queen  and  prime  minister  were  baptized  by  Andriambelo.  A  large  number  of  the 
leading  officers  were  present,  and  the  fact  has  been  made  as  public  as  possible.  On 
the  Friday  evening  before  baptism  was  administered,  Andriambelo  and  Rahanamy 
—one  of  the  pastors  at  Ambohipotsy^were  sent  for  to  converse  with  the  queen 
and  prime  mmister,  and  to  examine  them  as  to  their  belief  in  the  Saviour,  and 
their  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  baptized;  and  their  answers,  Andriambelo  says, 
were  very  satisfactory.  In  conversation  she  told  them  that  in  former  yean,  when 
she  was  still  a  girl,  one  of  the  former  mission  preachera,  at  present  co-pastor  m  one 
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of  tbe  chnrcbes,  was  appointed  to  teach  ber  reading  and  writing ;  but  he,  being 
afraid  of  the  qaeen,  did  not  say  a  word  to  her  about  the  Saviour  or  the  gospel. 
Her  late  brother  was  at  that  time  acquainted  with  Andriantsiamba,  one  of  the  four 
who  were  afterwards  burned  at  Faravohitra,  and  he  used  to  receive  visits  from 
him.  This  man,  Andriantsiamba,  took  occasion  to  speak  to  the  young  girl  about 
the  Saviour  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  And  this,  the  queen  says,  was  her  first 
introduction  to  some  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  The  prime  minister  also  states 
that,  during  the  same  days  of  darkness,  he  received  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  from 
ODe  of  the  last  of  the  martyrs — Razafinarina — and  that  he  used  to  keep  it  hid 
within  the  courtyard,  in  a  part  of  the  inclosure  where  the  queen  kept  ber  fighting 
bolls.  The  ways  of  God  are  wonderful,  and  we  possibly  may  at  the  present  time 
be  reaping  fruit  from  seed  then  sown  in  tears.** 

*  No  convulsions  have  attended  this  mighty  change ;  nor  force,  nor  guile,  nor 
penalties,  nor  personal  influence  have  been  employed  to  produce  it.  The  influence 
has  been  lofty,  pure,  divine.  The  memory  of  the  faithful  dead,  the  consistent 
example  of  tbe  living,  the  open  Bible,  the  earnest  preacher,  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
reUgiouB  freedom — these  have  done  it.' 

We  sympathise  with  this  noble  Society  in  their  protest  against  the  appointment 
of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Madagascar,  seeing  that  there  are  so  few 
converts  in  the  island  under  the  charge  of  missionaries  connected  with  that  church. 
Such  an  appointment,  th^  consider  is  calculated  tp  intrqduce  confusion  among 
young  ponyerts,  to  hinder  their  spiritual  progress,  and  to  do  them  vital  and  lasting 
injury.  Our  hope  is  that,  as  the  result  of  &iendly  conference,  this  proposal  may 
be  altogether  laid  aside. 

III.  Th^  Religions  Tract  Suciaty. — The  seventieth  anniversary  of  this  important 
Society  has  just  been  held — I^rd  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair.  From  the  report  it 
appears  that  the  past  year  of  the  Society's  existejice  has  been  one  of  increased 
activi^  at  home  and  abroad.  Above  200  new  tracts  and  new  books  have  been 
published  during  the  year,  together  with  the  five  periodicals,  comprising,  with  the 
reprint^  of  former  issues,  oyer  860,000,000  pages.  The  number  of  publications 
issued  from  the  depository  during  the  past  year  has  exceeded  40,000,000 ;  and  the 
proximate  circulation  from  the  formation  of  the  Society  will  be  1,286,000,000. 
Total  receipts,  including  the  balance  of  last  year,  £119,170. 

IV.  The  Liberation  Society, — The  annual  meetings  of  the  supporters  of  this  Society 
were  held  on  May  5th.  The  meeting  of  the  council  took  place  in  the  City  Terminus 
Hotel.     In  the  evening  a  soiree  was  held  in  St.  James^  Hall,  when  a  numerous  com- 

?any  assembled.  A  public  breakfast  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  M.P. 
he  report  submitted  to  the  council  was  encouraging  in  a  high  degree,  and  the 
state  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  was  equally  so.  The  tone  of  the  meeting  may  be 
k'amed  from  the  following  resolutions,  which,  along  with  others,  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  council : — 

1.  That  the  council  rejoiccQ  at  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  religious 
equality  engaged  the  attention  and  elicited  the  sympathy  of  the  constituencies  at 
the  recent  general  election,  and  at  the  increased  number  of  representatives  by 
which  those  principles  are  supported  in  the  new  Parliament ;  and,  more  especially, 
it  regards  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  return  to  Parliament,  at  the  present  time, 
of  Mr.  Miall  and  other  members  of  the  Society's  executive  committee.  The  council 
has  also  observed  with  satisfaction  the  marked  improvement  which  has  been  effected 
in  the  representation  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  in  which  the  Society  has  for 
several  years  been  labouring  fpr  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

2.  That  the  council  regards  wit^  decidea  approbation  the  measure  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Ireland,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
College  and  the  Regium  Donum^  and  finds  in  its  provisions  both  an  honourable  ful- 
filment of  the  pledges  of  its  author  last  session,  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulties  with  wluch  he  has  courageously  grappled.  The  meeting  also  expresses 
gratification  at  the  steadiness  with  which  the  bill  is  supported  in  its  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  the  confident  expectation  that,  on  the  measure 
becoming  law,  it  will  prove  a  means  of  promoting  both  the  religious  and  the  social 
prosperity  of  the  Irish  people. 
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IRELAND. 

The  Bocial  condition  of  Ireland  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  KotwithstaDdinff  the 
attempts  which  are  now  being  made  in  Parliament  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  this 
unhappy  country,  life  and  property  are,  at  the  present  moment,  most  insecure,  and 
acts  of  yiolence,  and  even  assassinations,  are  prevalent.  The  best  friends  of  Ireland 
are  paralysed,  and  in  despair;  and,  as  if  to  aggravate  this  state  of  things,  the 
ConservatiYe  Opposition,  amongst  whom  we  regret  to  find  Lord  John  Russell,  is 
denouncing  the  Grovernment,  and  laying  the  blame  of  all  these  disorders  on  Messrs. 
(lUdstone  and  Bright.  The  Ministry,  we  trust,  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  their 
policy  by  any  such  despicable  tactics ;  and  we  can  assure  them,  that  in  their  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  efforts,  they  may  count  on  the  support  of  the  country.  Of 
the  regeneration  of  Ireland  we  are  not  sanguine,  so  long  as  Popery  retains  its  hold 
in  that  country ;  ;md  our  hope  is,  that  in  connection  wiUi  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  eyes  of  the  people  will  be  opened  to  the 
abominations  of  their  system,  and  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  be  consequently 
lessened.  The  authority  of  the  law  must,  in  the  meantime,  be  maintained ;  but  we 
have  little  faith  in  merely  repressive  measures. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  commenced  its  sittings  for  1869  on  the 
evening  of  10th  May,  and  closed  on  Wednesday  the  1 9th.  The  Kev.  Dr.  William  Bruoc, 
Edinburgh,  was  elected  moderator,  and  under  his  presidency  the  dignity  of  the  Synod 
was  admirablv  sustained.  The  attendance  of  members  was  large,  amounting  to  422 
ministers  and  227  elders,  and  the  amount  of  business  was  unusually  heavy.  There 
were,  fortunately,  no  cases  of  discipline,  and  no  protests  or  appeals  from  the 
inferior  courts.  The  reports  as  to  the  schemes  of  the  church  were,  on  the  whole, 
most  encouraging.  The  membership  reported  is  177,905 ;  and  the  total  income 
for  the  year  £318,853,  being  an  increaido  on  the  preceding  year,  exclusive  of  the 
large  legacies  by  the  late  John  Henderson  of  Park.  The  Union  report  was 
unanimously  adopted ;  and  it  is  sent  down  to  the  churches,  that  they  may,  during 
the  year,  give  it  due  consideration,  and  it  they  feel  inclined,  they  may  send  to  the 
Union  Committee,  which  is  re-appointed,  any  suggestions  on  this  important  docu* 
ment.  In  the  disposal  of  this  report  the  memb^  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  will  be  guided,  we  have  no  doiibt,  by  the  manner  in  which  this  question 
may  be  dispdsed  of  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  From  the  amount  of 
business  beior^  the  Synod,  the  evangelistic  movement  did  not  receive  the  con- 
sideration td  which,  from  its  importance,  it  was  entitled  ;  but  we  trust  that  pres- 
byteries will  make  up  for  this  defect. 

The  missionary  meeting  on  the  Wednesday  evening  was  A  great  success,  the 
attendance  being  large,  and  the  speaking  attractive  and  impressive  in  a  high 
degree.  The  foreign  deputies  represented  with  great  credit  the  several  churches 
whose  representatives  they  were,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  cause  of 
the  American  Freedmen  i^as  pled  with  great  ability  and  earnestness  by  Mr.  David 
Macrae,  Glasgow,  who,  from  personal  Observation,  can  speak  with  authority  on 
this  subject. 
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*GOD  IS  MY  salvation; 

NOTES  OF  A  SERMON  ON  ISAIAH  XII.  2,  Br  TUB  LATE  BEY,. 

JOHN  JAMESON,  METUVEN. 

Among  men*  who  acknowledge  the  being  of  a  God  there  are  very  different 
thoughts  concerning  that  God,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  very  diffe- 
rent feelings  entertained  towards  Him,  with  all  that  diversity  of  condnct 
respecting  Him  which  results  from  such  different  views  and  feelings.  One 
man  conceives  of  Him  as  a  being,  in  his  infinite  and  eternal  majesty  dwelling 
in  a  place  which  He  calls  heaven,  somewhere  far  apart  from  the  world  which 
He  created,  and  in  his  own  heaven  resting  in  the  enjoyment  of  infinite  and 
andi-iturbed  blessedness,  giving  himself  no  concern  about  the  works  of  his 
own  hands,  leaving  them  to  pet  on  as  they  best  may.  This  man,  thinking 
that  God  takes  no  trouble  with  him,  troubles  not  himself  about  God  at  all. 
As  God,  according  to  his  notion,  thinks  not  of  him,  so  too  God  is  not  in  all 
his  thoughts. 

Another  man,  and  perhaps  you  know  him,  takes  a  view  of  God  somewhat 
different.  He  conceives  of  Him  looking  after  the  works  of  his  hands,  pre- 
sidmg  over  and  managing  his  world,  seeing  that  every  creature  does  the 
work  which  He  hath  assigned  to  that  creature,  and  expecting  from  his 
rational  and  intelligent  creation  that  homage  and  that  glory  which  are  doe 
to  his  excellent  majesty ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  He  comes  not  down 
to  them.  He  adapts  not  himself  to  them  in  any  shape ;  and  that,  tlierefore. 
He  is  a  being  with  whom  you  dare  use  no  freedom  as  children  with  a  father. 
He  may  be  worshipped,  but  not  approached.  You  may  regard  Him  with 
awe  and  distance,  but  not,  by  any  means,  with  the  kindlier  feelings  of  inti- 
macy and  love.  You  Itave  seen  a  mother,  in  her  prudent  and  distant  respect 
to  the  stranger,  repress  the  natural  and  innocent  familiarity  of  the  children, 
by  telling  them  that  they  must  not  trouble  the  gentleman.  Mark  v.  36 : 
'  Why  tronblest  thou  the  Master?'     '  Send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  us.' 

However  different  in  their  views  of  God  these  two  may  be,  tliey  meet,  not- 
withstanding, in  the  same  conduct  towards  God.    They  both  treat  Him  as  a 
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stranger,  and  in  so  far  as  right  feeling  and  trne  hononring  of  Ood  are  con 
cemed,  they  are  equally  estranged  from  Him. 

There  is  a  third  person^  and  you  know  something  of  him  too,  who  con- 
ceives of  God  as  a  bemg  most  deeply  interested  in  his  works,  and  so  ten- 
derly and  intimately  conversant  with  all  his  matters,  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  but  is  numbered,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  without  his  interference. 
But  this  man,  because,  especially  in  the  things  of  this  life,  he  cannot  get  his 
own  will,  nor  thmgs  as  he  would  wish  them,  conceives  of  God  as  a  bemg 
stern  and  unyielding — a  Baali— a  strange  sort  of  God.  With  respect  to  his 
own  misfortunes,  he  looks  upon  God  as  at  fault,  and  instead  of  drawing  near 
to  God  with  Ishi  as  the  language  of  his  heart  and  lips,  it  is  either  '  God  hates 
me,'  or,  'This  evil  is  of  the  Lord;  why  should  I  wait  for  Him  any  longer!' 
This  third  person,  as  far  as  practice  is  concerned,  is  no  less  far  from  God 
than  the  other  two. 

Quite  different  from  them  all  in  his  views  of  God,  his  feelings  towards 
Him,  and  consequent  conduct,  is  the  man  who,  in  the  language  of  the  text, 
is  saying,  '  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation.' 

It  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  examine  the  connection  of  these  words 
with  the  context.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  them  simply  as  expressing  the 
views  and  feelings  of  a  gracious  person  regarding  God  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,  and  not  imputing  unto  men  their  trespasses.  ^0 
Lord,  I  will  praise  Thee :  though  Thou  wast  angry  with  me,  thine  anger  is 
turned  away,  and  Thou  comfortedst  me.    Behold,  God  is  my  salvation.' 

There  sete  two  things  in  these  words :  Firsts  A  statement  made — '  God  is 
my  salvation ;  Second,  A  note  of  emphasis  added  to  the  statement — ^^  Behold.' 

I.  The  statement :  '  God  is  my  salvation.' — Salvation  is  «a/e<y,  either  as 
safety  carries  in  it  escape  from  imminent  danger,  or  preservation  from  falling 
again  into  that  danger;  or  as  it  expresses  the  dignified  and  superlatively 
happy  enjoyment  of  that  safety.  God  is  my  salvation — ^my  safety  in  deliver- 
ance from  guilt,  condemnation,  and  misery ;  my  safety  in  all  that  holiness  of 
heart  and  life  which  is  essential  to  preserve  me  from  falling  into  danger  for 
the  future;  my  safety  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  blessed  enjoyment  of  eternal 
safety.  The  usual,  and  perhaps  the  most  natural  mode  of  expression  is, 
'  God  is  my  Saviour.'  In  this  strong  figurative  mode  of  speaking  it  is  not 
said  simply,  '  God  is  my  Saviour — ^the  fountain  and  well-spring  of  all  my 
safety ; '  but,  '  Whatever  my  need  may  be,  m  relation  to  that  ne^  God,  the 
God  of  all  comfort,  is  my  salvation  It^.'  This  highly  figurative  and  strong 
way  of  looking  at  and  taking  up  the  thing,  is  not  uncommon  among  men 
even  in  the  things  of  this  life.  A  boy  at  school  has  not  a  single  halfpenny 
of  his  own.  Where  is  his  money  for  fees,  for  books,  for  paper,  pen,  and 
ink,  for  slate  and  pencil?  'My  father  is  my  money.'  The  little  children  iu 
the  house  thus  truly  have  no  food ;  not  a  single  stam  of  meal  is  theirs,  not  a 
single  rag  of  clothing.  Yet,  little  things!  they  are  as  clamorous  and  as 
confident  as  if  they  were  each  one  of  them  lord  of  the  manor.  What  is  theirs 
to  cook?  Why,  all  that  they  know  of  the  matter  is,  'My  mother  is  my 
meat;'  'My  mother  is  my  clothes;'  still  'My  mother,  to  the  very  shoes 
upon  my  feet'  Ay,  and  when,  in  its  sore  calamity,  its  little  heart  is  like  to 
burst  and  break,  its  mother  and  its  mother's  bosom  is  its  castle  and  its  com- 
fort.   Oh  that  mother  I 

As  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  the  principle  on  which  the  bold  figure 
in  the  text  proceeds  is  the  same :  '  God  is  my  salvation,' — ^not  simply  my 
Saviour,  but  my  salvation.  Here  is  a  child  of  God,  looking  at  him  as  he  is 
in  himself,  exposed  to  danger,  in  himself  utterly  destitute,  ktving  nothing  to 
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meet  that  danger  or  cover  that  need ;  bnt  wheDever,  wherever,  in  whatever 

thing  there  is  his  need,  there  is  that  in  God,  and  in  Qod  for  him,  foUj  suffi- 
cient to  meet,  to  hold  again,  or,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  our  mother- 
tOD^e,  to  kep  that  need.    Thus, '  Go^  is  my  salvation.' 

Here  am  I  in  myself  utterly  lost  in  most  deplorable  darkness,  especially 
as  touching  eternal  salvation  ever  on  the  point  of  losing  my  way ;  but  in 
Christ  I  am  a  child  of  light.  The  Lord  is  my  light,  and  who  shall  make  me 
afraid  ?  '  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun.'  ^  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name,  shall 
the  Son  of  Righteousness  arise,  with  healing  under  his  wings.' 

Again,  here  am  I  a  sinner,  in  myself  in  every  sense  of  the  word  absolutely 
destitute  of  righteousness,  and  in  myself  without  hope :  for  without  perfect 
olMence,  no  eternal  life ;  yet  obedience  I  have  none.  Without  satisfac- 
tion to  justice  I  am  under  eternal  wrath ;  and  yet  satisfaction  I  cannot  give. 
Thns  I  am  in  myself.  Now  in  Christ  Jesus  I  am  not  only  without  spot 
before  God  in  love,  but  I  also  have  eternal  life.  Questioih,  Where  is  your 
righteousness?  Answer^  The  Lord  is  my  righteousness.  Not  only,  ^ Their 
righteousness  is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord;'  not  only,  ^In  the  Lord  have  I 
righteousness ; '  bnt,  ^The  Lord,'  yea,  even  the  Lord  himself,  ^is  my  right- 
eoosness.'  Ask  Abraham,  ^  Who  art  thou  V  Might  Abraham  answer,  '  Of 
sinners  I  am  chief ;  in  my  day  one  especially  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
nngodly,  bnt  now  believing  in  Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly.' 

Again,  here  am  I  diseased  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the- sole  of  the 
loot ;  but  ^  God  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God.' 

Again,  I  am  surrounded  with  enemies ;  but  ^  God  is  my  buckler,  and  my 
horn  of  defence.'  The  Bible  is  full  of  this  strong,  and  bold,  and  striking 
representation  of  God  himself  as  the  very  safety  of  his  people,  in  every- 
thing which  they  need.  It  is  thus,  too,  that  this  statement  is  given,  ^  God  is 
my  salvation.' 

There  is  one  inquiry  further.  What  God  is  this?  I  answer,  God  in 
Christ.  Again,  and  particularly,  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Again, 
more  particdlarly,  it  is  Immanuel,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, sanctificataon,  and  redemption.  It  is  thus  God  has  become  my  salva- 
tion. And  it  is  thus  I  say  of  Him,  '  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation.'  Were  we 
to  enter  into  the  particulars,  time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  statement.    We  may  just  name  the  four  following  particulars : — 

Uc,  I  am  ignorant ;  but  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  is  my  wisdom. 
In  Him  are  hid  for  me  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  and  his 
wisdom,  not  mine  own,  is  my  safety.  His  truth  in  this  Bible,  his  Spirit  sent 
And  poured  out  unto  me,  and  his  providence  ordering  my  lot,  instruct  and 
teach  me  the  way  I  should  go,  and  the  way  is  eternal  life. 

2d!,  I  am  guilty  and  law-condemned ;  but  Jesus,  who  is  the  Christ — ^him- 
self true  and  eternal  God — is  my  righteousness, '  that  I  might  be  found  in 
Him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
Ood  by  faith.'  ^  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.'  '  I  will  make  mention 
^^  thy  righteousness,  even  of  thine  only.'  Thus  He,  in  whom  dwelleth  all 
the  fdness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  is  my  safety  in  my  guilt,  in  my  condemna- 
tion, in  my  misery.    This  God  is  my  salvation. 

dd!,  I  am  unholy  in  heart  and  in  life ;  but  the  Only-begotten,  who  is  in  the 
^m  of  the  Father,  is  my  sanctification.  Ps.  xxvii.  1 :  'The  Lord  is  the 
strength  of  my  life.'  Rom.  vii.  24, 25:^0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall 
deliTer  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?    I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
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our  Lord.'  It  is  He  who,  by  his  Spirit  and  word,  renews  this  heart  of  mine, 
and  leads  my  life  unto  truth  and  holiness.  John  xvii.  17 :  ^  For  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.'  1  Cor. 
yi.  1 1 :  ^  Ye  are  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God.' 

4M,  I  am  exposed  and  helpless,  but  the  princely  SaTioor  of  Israel  is  mj 
redemption* 

'  He  sent  redemption  to  hia  folk  ; 

HiB  covenant  for  aye 
He  did  command  ;  holy  hia  name, 
And  reverend  is  alway.' 

Gen.  xlviii.  16:^  The  Angel  that  redeemed  me  from  all  evil'  Isa.  Ixiii.  9 :  4d 
all  their  afiSiction  He  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  sayed  them : 
in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  He  redeemed  them ;  and  He  bare  and  carried  them 
all  the  days  of  old.'  in  straits  He  was  their  succour.  In  the  wildemeFS  He 
was  corn  from  heaven  to  them ;  drink  to  the  full,  to  quench  their  thirst. 
'  They  drank  of  the  Rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  Rock  was  Christ' 
In  the  day  of  battle  He  was  their  buckler.  In  the  chase  He  made  their  feet 
swift  as  the  hind's.  Like,  and  far  better  than.  Job  in  his  prosperity,  eyes 
to  the  blind,  food  to  the  hungry,  and  clothing  to  the  naked.  In  sleep,  He 
is  the  stone  of  my  pillow.  In  death,  my  life.  In  the  grave,  my  resurrec- 
tion. In  eternity,  my  blessedness.  He  is  my  shield.  He  is  my  glory,  and 
the  lifter  up  of  my  head.     '  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation.' 

IL  The  note  of  emphasis:  ^Behold,  God  is  my  salvation.' 

Ist^  This  note  of  emphasis  expresses  faith's  application  to,  and  accept- 
ance of  God  in  Christ  as  my  salvation.  It  is  a  sinner  with  whom  the  Lord 
was  angry.  'For  Thou  wast  angry  with  me.'  It  is  such  a  sinner  fleeing  for 
refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  him  in  the  gospel.  It  is  the  manslayer,  poor 
and  helpless,  pursued  by  the  avenger  of  blood,  beholding  the  city  of  refuge, 
its  approach-way  cleared  and  well  pointed  out,  its  gates  in  vride  and  open 
welcome.  It  is  the  man  in  blood- guiltiness,  and  now,  but  a  step  between 
hhn  and  death,  the  avenging  blade  already  at  arm's  length,  bathed  in  heaven, 
and  all  but  come  down.  It  is  the  man,  gathering  strength  and  boldness  from 
the  gracious  ordinance  and  express  command  of  Heaven,  by  one  last,  and 
violent,  and  desperate  effort  throwing  himself  on  mercy,  and,  in  the  escape  of 
an  hair's- breadth,  crying  out,  ^Behold,  God  is  my  salvation!'  clinging  to 
the  High  Priest  of  Israel,  the  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  sin,  the  covenant 
of  promise,  the  faithfulness  of  God  keeping  covenant  for  ever,  and  saying, 
^  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  Behold,  salvation ; 
behold,  my  salvation ;  behold,  God  is  my  salvation. 

2rf,  This  note  of  emphaf-is  expresses  a  distinct  apprehension  and  know- 
ledge that  God  is  my  salvation.  ' I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.'  'I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed.'  '  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation.'  This  is 
the  making  your  calling  and  election  sure.  There  is  no  hesitation  here,  no 
perhaps, — ^no,  nor  the  saying, '  I  hope  so.'  No,  it  is  the  full  assurance  of 
faith.  Behold,  behold  it ;  I  see  it ;  God  is  my  salvation.  '  Thou  wast  angry 
with  roe :  thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  Thou  hast  comforted  me.  Behold, 
God  is  my  salvation.' 

What  is  the  reason  that  men,  who  in  the  things  of  this  life  cannot  rest 
till  they  know  distinctly  and  decidedly  what  is  their  own,  can  nevcrthelesst 
in  the  matter  of  their  eternal  salvation,  satisfy  themselves  from  day  to  day* 
ay,  and  from  year  to  year,  without  knowledge  whether  God  is  their  sal^^a- 
tk>n  or  not  I     Will  a  man  so  rest  satisfied  witibiout  knowing  whether  he  iB  to 
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.?et  bis  farm  or  not  ?  Will  the  candidate  so  content  himself  withont  know- 
ing whether  or  not  he  may  assare  himself  of  your  vote  ?  Will  the  sick  and 
tbe  dying  man  so  rest  satisfied  without  knowing  whether  or  not  the  physician 
of  great  valoe  is  his  doctor  ?  Bnt  this  arises  from  your  being  little  in  ear- 
nest, or  not  in  earnest  at  all,  about  this  matter.  This,  again,  arises  from  your 
having  no  adequate  idea  of  tbe  importance  of  God  being  yonr  salvation,  or 
of  tbe  yast  importance  of  knowing  it.  And  this,  again,  arises  from  your  hay- 
in;^  no  deep  nor  solemn  feeling  of  yonr  most  miserable  state  by  siu,  and  the 
astonishing,  the  confounding  apathy  of  your  hearts  to  any  deliverance  from 
the  slavery  and  the  bondage  of  iniquity. 

But,  sir,  would  it  not  be  presumption  in  me  to  think,  and  far  more  to  say, 
that  God  13  my  salvation?  I  do  seriously  ask  you,  would  it  be  pre- 
sumption for  yon  to  think  and  say  that  the  man  who  owned  you  for  his  son, 
that  fed  and  clad  yon  all  your  life  long,  that  took  you  every  day  into  his 
house  and  clasped  yon  to  his  bosom — would  it,  I  ask,  be  presumption  for  you 
to  think  and  say  that  he  was  your  father?  wonld  you  not  be  held  in  nniversal 
dBgracc  if  yon  did  not?  What !  presumption  to  accept  the  hand  which  God 
holds  out  to  yon,  and  to  do  the  very  work  which  God  commands  you  ! 

Bat,  sir,  is  it  not  very  difficult  to  know  that  God  is  my  salvation  ?  Yes, 
if  you  are  not  willing.  Remember  the  cattle  scene  last  week.  The  whole 
tonn  was  up  and  ont  in  one  continued  struggle  for  the  space  of  four  whole 
boars,  to  get  the  cow  into  her  stall,  and  could  not  make  it  ont,  foaming  and 
farioos  as  were  all  the  parties.  The  door  was  open,  the  stall  was  clean  and 
veil  filled  with  provender ;  but  the  beast  was  not  willing.  *  I  was  as  a  beast 
before  Thee' — ^infatuated,  foolish,  stupid,  and  perverse.  That  was  all ;  but 
there  lay,  and  there  too  in  your  case  lies,  all  the  difficulty :  '  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life.'  Be  willing,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
calty.  Remain  unwilling  to  know  that  God  is  your  salvation,  and  it  will 
remain  impossible.  Be  willing  and  obedient,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
land. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  if  yon  come  not  to  it  by  God's  way. 

In  the  school  propose  a  question  in  the  rule  of  three  to  a  lad  who  knows 
nothing  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  you  might 
as  well  bid  him  rise  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Here  is  a  very  little  boy, 
who,  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  ease,  works  off  the  most  difficult  question 
yoa  can  state  to  him.  This  boy,  child  as  he  is,  is  master-taught,  and  he 
comes  to  such  easy  solution  of  deep  things  step  by  step,  in  the  well-known, 
well-appointed,  and  well-accredited  way.  There  is  but  one  way  of  knowing 
that  God  is  my  salvation ;  and  the  man  who  would  come  at  this,  and  force 
this  knowledge,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  sin  and  misery,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  without  the  renewing  of  the  will,  without  a  divinely 
persuaded  and  divinely  enabled  embracing  of  Christ  as  He  is  freely  offered 
to  him  in  the  gospel,  that  man  only  mocks  God,  and  will  eternally  deceive 
Himself.  Turn  the  face,  and  look  to  Christ ;  turn  the  back  upon  sin,  and 
especially  on  the  sin  most  darling,  ever-besetting,  and  the  difficulty  will 
Tam'sh  both  of  knowing  and  saying.  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation.  '  Then 
shall  ye  know,  if  ye  follow  on  to  know,'  thft  his  going  is  prepared  as  the 
morning. 

^d,  This  note  of  emphasis  expresses  deep  astonishment  at  God's  being 
m  salvation.  He  who  can  say,  '  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation,'  is  confounded, 
and  ashamed,  and  overwhelmed  under  a  sense  of  such  mercy,  favour  so  extra- 
ordinary, and  such  unfathomable  privilege.  *  Will  God  in  very  deed  dwell 
with  man  upon  the  earth  ? ' 
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There  are  several  things,  when  yon  look  mto  the  context,  which  appear 
conspiring  to  produce  this  astonishment. 

Ist^  The  high,  the  unrivalled,  the  matchless  glory  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  coming  down,  the  grace,  the  kindness  of  God  my  salvatioD. 
Had  it  been  the  highest  earthly  monarch ;  had  it  been  the  highest  created 
angel  I  But  it  is  God  himself,  it  is  Jehovah,  who  has  become  my  salva- 
tion I  It  is  He  who,  in  lowliness  as  kind  as  it  is  well  suited  xinto  me,  comes 
forth  a  Rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  ont  of  his  roots.  It  is 
the  Holy  One — so  great — of  Israel  who  is  in  the  midst  of  thee,  who  is  become 
my  near  kinsman. 

2e/,  The  suitableness,  the  greatness,  the  grandeur,  yea,  too,  and  the 
splendour  of  this  salvation  quite  overwhelm  me.  I  am  like  the  spouse  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's,  as  she  feels  herself 
brought  nigh  to  such  a  scene  of  splendour.  And  is  it  possible  that  I  can^ 
and  that  I  am  to  say  my  to  it  all — ''  God  my  salvation  t ' 

Sd,  With  all  this,  there  is  the  heart-humbling  sight  of  myself  in  the 
verse  immediately  going  before — ^my  meanness ;  nay,  much  more  than  that, 
my  vileness  by  sin ;  and  still  more  than  that,  my  desperate  wretchedness  under 
the  awful  anger  of  the  Lord  on  account  of  that  sin.  As,  on  her  drawing  near 
to  Solomon,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  covering  her  face  and  saying,  ^I  am 
black,'  is  confounded  at  the  kindness  which  binds  her  in  close  and  married 
alliance  to  such  glory,  so  is  my  soul  lost  in  shame  and  in  heavenly-iike 
wonder,  when  I  look  down  and  reflect  that  it  is  I  with  whom  Thou,  wast,  and 
so  justly  wast  angry ;  that  it  is  I  who  should  be  now,  who  should  be  here, 
at  the  very  portals  of  glory  saying, '  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation.' 

4^,  TMs  note  of  emphasis  is  the  expression  of  bold  and  free,  of  open 
and  undaunted,  of  public  and  solemn  confession. 

Behold,  O  my  soul !  Behold  it,  all  my  own  house  I  Behold  it,  men ! 
Behold  it,  angels  I  Behold  it,  earth  I  Behold  it,  heaven  I  Behold  it,  hell ! 
Behold,  God  is  my  salvation. 

I  infer  in  one  word — ^that  little  my,  that  big  my,  that  trembling  my,  that 
welcome  my,  shall  never  be  scored  out. 
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In  his  Essay  on  Criticism  Pope  has  justly  said — 

'Yon,  then,  whose  jndgment  the  right  course  would  steer, 
Know  well  each  ancient's  proper  character— 
His  fable,  sabject,  scope  in  every  page ; 
Religion,  conntry,  genius  of  his  age : 
Withont  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes, 
Cavil  yon  may,  but  never  criticise.* 

In  other  words,  we  must  assume  for  the  time  the  nationality  of  the  writer, 
and  enter  into  the  feelings,  manners,  predilections,  and  eren  factions  and 
superstitions  of  his  country  and  times,  and  catch  the  romance  with  which 
certain  names  and  objects  are  surrounded.  Greek  poetry,  for  example,  had 
its  Pelion,  Parnassus,  and  Ida ;  Persian  poetry,  its  Kaf  and  Elburz ;  and 
Hebrew  song,  its  Hermon  and  Zion.  But  if  such  preparation  be  necessary 
anywhere,  it  is  peculiarly  so  as  regards  the  harp  of  Jndea,  inasmuch  as  its 
chords  are  more  deeply  penetrated  by  national  characteristics  than  those  of 
any  other  conntry.    It  could  not  be  otherwise^  since  God  set  apart,  for 
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special  purposes,  his  ancient  people,  and  fenced  them  in  from  all  the  nations 
roand  aboat,  and  appointed  them  civil  and  religious  ordinances  different 
from  those  of  every  other  nation.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
more  particularly,  that  we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  that  we  are  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Jordan  is  continually  in  sight,  and  we  are 
ever  and  anon  catchmg  glimpses  of  Gennesareth,  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the 
deserts  round  about.  The  olive  and  the  fig  and  the  palm  tree  meet  us  on 
erery  hand,  and  Carmel  and  Lebanon  are  ever  rising  into  view,  and  the  hills 
around  Zion  are  an  everlasting  presence.  The  drought  of  sununer,  with  its 
brown  fields  and  voiceless  streams,  its  dewy  nights  and  cloudless  days ;  the 
eagerly  anticipated  return  of  the  former  and  the  latter  rain ;  the  hot  winds 
from  the  desert,  and  the  sun  that  smites  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night ; 
the  men  and  camels  that  are  seen  standing  here  and  there  beneath  projecting 
rocks ;  the  loungers  in  the  shaded  courts  and  on  the  flat  roofs  at  eventide, 
and  the  leathern  bottle  slung  across  the  traveller's  back,  and  the  washing  of 
his  feet  as  a  primary  rite  of  hospitality,— everything  reminds  us  that  we  are 
in  a  land  of  the  sun,  where  water  is  scarce  and  shadow  is  a  blessmg. 

On  every  hand,  too,  we  see  the  implements  and  signs  of  a  pastoral  and 
agricultnrfd  life :  the  shepherd's  crook,  the  pruning  knife  of  the  vinedresser, 
and  the  husbandman's  plough  and  yokes  of  oxen ;  the  fold  here,  the  grinding 
mill  yonder,  with  flax  and  wool,  and  spindle  and  loom;  the  shout  of  the 
treader  in  the  winepress  close  at  hand,  and  the  songs  of  the  reapers  in  the 
harvest  field  at*  a  distance.  There  is  treadmg  of  grapes,  and  shearmg  of 
sheep,  and  winnowing  of  com ;  and  the  land  flows  with  milk  and  with  honey. 
And,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  see  the  incense  of  the  morning  and  of  the 
evening  sacrifice  ascending  from  the  temple,  and  the  tribes  moving  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  festivals,  and  the  roads  that  lead  to 
the  cities  of  refuge  are  smoking  beneath  the  feet  of  the  manslayer  and 
avenger.  In  other  words,  an  intense  nationality  prevails,  and  the  sacred 
writers  throw  us  into  the  midst  of  it  and  keep  us  there.  The  august 
machinery  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  ever  playing  around  us ;  and  the  temple,  as 
its  heart,  beats  night  and  day,  and  its  pulsations  are  felt  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.  And  mixed  up  and  inwoven  with  this  are  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter and  phenomena  of  the  climate  and  country,  and  the  events  and  traditions 
of  the  past.  £very  promise,  and  prediction,  and  denunciation  embodies  itself 
IB  an  appearance  of  nature,  a  fact  in  history,  or  in  a  rite  or  canon  of  the 
ceremonial  or  judicial  law.  The  burdens  of  prophecy  and  the  memories  of  a 
thousand  years  are  incorporated  and  inextricably  connected  with  the  institu- 
tions of  religion  and  the  scenery  and  skies  of  Palestine.  The  one  is  the  body, 
the  other  is  the  soul. 

It  must  follow  from  all  this,  that  numerous  and  pervading  peculiarities 
shall  be  found,  if  not  in  the  spirit,  at  least  in  the  form  and  embroidery  of 
Hebrew  poetry ;  and  it  is  plain  that  these  peculiarities  will  not  be  adequately 
comprehended  and  enjoyed,  except  by  those  who  take  some  pains  to  under- 
stand the  physical,  and  moral,  and  mental  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose, 
and  by  wluch  they  were  shaped  and  coloured.  Where  this  is  done,  and  suc- 
cessfcd  effort  is  made  to  form  a  just  picture  of  Palestine  in  the  mind,  and  to 
throw  ourselves  back  into  the  midst  of  the  scenes  and  interests,  national  and 
domestic,  which  are  described  or  adverted  to ;  where,  in  short,  we  enter  into 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  ancient  Jew  and  his  times, — ^it  will  follow 
that  the  %nres  drawn  from,  and  the  allusions  made  to  what  was  peculiar  in 
climate  or  landscape,  in  the  judicial  or  ceremonial  law,  in  the  temple  service 
or  appointments  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  modes  of  thought  and  speech  which 
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arose  out  of  these  peculiarities,  will  shortly  appear  in  a  rerj  different  liglit 
to  ns ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  what  was  previously  obscure  will  become 
clear ;  what  was  unmeaning,  significant ;  what  the  change  of  manners  reckons 
mean,  dignified  and  important;  and  the  apparently  coarse  and  harsh  ^U 
rise  into  delicacy  and  refinement. 

But  to  reach  this  end  implies  some  labour,  though  happily  not  more,  bat 
in  the  main  less,  than  is  required  in  similar  cases ;  for  the  land  which  was  the 
birth-place  of  inspiration  and  of  the  Messiah,  embraces  within  its  bosom  the 
elements  of  winter  and  summer,  the  characteristics  of  the  poles  and  of  the 
torrid  zone,  the  snows  of  Libaiius  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  line 
within  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  sterile  wilderness  lying  a  few  hours'  march 
from  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  imageiT'  founded  on  local  appear- 
ances is  patent  to  the  world,  and  to  all  time.  Yet  not  the  less  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  is  needed,  even  here,  to  conceive  aright  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  scenery,  climate  and  vegetation  of  Judea,  in  order  to  jad^e 
correctly  of  their  efifects  upon  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  in  order  to  understand 
the  force  and  fitness  of  certain  allusions  and  comparisons  which  are  made. 
But  if  effort  be  necessary  here,  it  is  much  more  so  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
symbolical  and  somewhat  complicated 'machinery  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; 
yet  such  is  the  proneness  of  human  nature  to  indolence,  and  especially  in  snch 
matters,  that  the  labonr  required  in  this  case  forms  a  sufficient  barrier  to 
keep  thousands  in  Christian  countries  loitering  all  their  lives  in  the  pnrlieos 
of  sacred  poetry.  We  see  to  what  extent  this  cause,  amongst  others,  operates 
in  the  case  of  a  profound  or  original  work  making  its  appearance.  It  is  troe 
that  similar  labour  has  been  readily  and  widely  undergone  in  order  to  master 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  but  to  make  this  mastery  is  counted  learning, 
and  the  other  is  not.  The  Pantheon  is  crowded,  whilst  the  Temple  is  com- 
paratively empty,  and  mythology  attracts  its  students  by  thousands,  i^ho 
smile  at  the  effete  folly,  and  study  on.  If  labour  then  be  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  profane,  on  what  ground  should  it  be  objected  to  be  needful 
in  order  to  understand  and  relish  the  sacred  classics  ? 

Another  reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  literature  of  the  Bible  maj  he 
found  in  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  its  literary  beauties.    They  lack 
that  sound  and  show  which  attract  the  unformed  and  hidf-formed  taste.    The 
lights  and  tinsel  of  the  theatre  are  awanting.     What  is  natural,  unobtrusive, 
and  subdued — ^the  quiet  and  mature — ^has  not  yet  learned  to  please.     The 
exaggerated  in  sound,  the  gaudy  in  colour,  and  glaring  in  contrast,  secure  the 
preference  and  awaken  the  plaudits  of  the  unripe  mind.    A  taste  for  light 
literature,  and  for  what  is  intense,  artificial,  and  sparkling  in  poetry  is  con- 
tracted, and  it  is  conceived  that  all  else  is  fitted  only  for  persons  of  obtase 
feeling  and  dall  fancy.  A  standard  of  taste  is  thus  hastily  set  up ;  everything  is 
tried  by  it,  and  summarily  approved  or  dismissed ;  and  all  the  while  it  is  for- 
gotten that  taste,  like  the  power  of  reasoning  justly  and  comprehensively,  is 
the  result  of  much  thought,  and  caref  nl  culture,  and  frequent  failure.  So  long 
as  taste  remains  in  this  incipient  stage,  the  calmer  but  higher  literary  beauties 
of  the  Bible  are  apt  to  remain  unappreciated,  and  to  be  approached  with  in- 
difference or  aversion,  or  only  by  constraint ;  and  consequently,  so  far  as  its 
perusal  is  concerned  with  a  view  to  literary  enjoyment,  it  is  not  sought  after, 
but  shunned.    No  surer  sign,  perhaps,  of  mental  refinement  can  be  given  than 
a  deep  and  unaffected  love  of  the  chastened  and  retiring  graces  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  chief  reason  remains  to  be  stated,  viz.  a  prejudice  arising  from  moral 
causes,  secret  and  undefined  perhaps,  and  probably  disavowed,  but  not  the 
less  real  or  influential     ^  Had  I  but  formerly  Snown  Ghristiaxuty  to  be  what 
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I  HOW  find  it,  I  should  not  have  delayed  turning  Christian  till  this  time  of 
my  imprisonment.  But  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  prejudiced  against 
religion^  first  through  my  own  passions,  but  afterwards  likewise  through  so 
many  human  inventions  foisted  into  it,  of  which  I  could  see  plainly  that  they 
had  no  foundation,  thoogh  they  were  styled  essential  parts  of  Christianity.'  ^ 
'  It  is  sufficiently  notorious,  that  of  the  opposers  of  the  Scripture  there  is  a 
great  part  whose  yanity  and  envy  (though  no  small  faults)  are  not  their 
greatest  crimes;  but  who  lire  so  dissolutely  and  scandalously  that  the 
suspicion  cannot  but  be  obvious,  that  such  decry  the  Scripture  for  fear  of 
being  obliged  (at  least  for  mere  shame)  to  live  more  conformably  to  it. 
And  that  'twere  no  slander  to  afiirm  it  to  be  their  interest,  not  their  reason, 
that  makes  them  find  fault  with  a  book  that  finds  so  much  fault  with  them.'^ 
'  Few  covet  to  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  A  spirit  of  self-fulness,  pride, 
and  spiritual  sloth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  sinful  neglect.'  ^ 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  are  many  literary  men,  who,  from 
one  or  other  moral  cause,  cherish  a  dislike  of  inspired  literature;  whose 
ardour  is  chilled  and  whose  sympathies  are  repelled  by  the  heart-searching 
tones  of  the  sacred  harp ;  who  listen  with  delight  and  finest  perception  to 
the  lyres  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  but  who  turn  away  with  indifference 
from  the  psalteries  of  Jndea ;  who  speak  with  rapture  of  Olympus  and  the 
Dod  by  which  it  was  shaken,  but  who  see  no  majesty  in  the  look  that 
troubled  the  depths  of  the  sea  *  and  made  the  world  tremble,'  and  hear  no 
sublimity  in  the  voice  that  melted  the  earth  ^  and  shook  the  pillars  of 
heaven;'  who  will  walk  with  uplifted  hand  around  the  hill  of  Mars  and  the 
Parthenon,  but  who  will  no^be  persuaded  to  describe  attentively  the  circuit 
of  Moriah  and  the  Temple ;  and  who  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instances, 
were  led  to  their  opinions  in  this  matter  by  a  way  which  they  deprecate  in 
other  things, — ^pronouncing  judgment  ere  they  hear,  and  condemning  ere  they 
see,  or  having  only  seen  and  heard  imperfectly,  because  impatiently,  or  through 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  who  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  had  heard  and 
seen  afar  ofiT.  Of  such  persons  it  is  hardly  unfair  to  say,  ^  They  are  like  the 
deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  the  ear,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  chai-m  he  never  so  wisely,'  for  they  have  settled  it  in  their  hearts 
that  'nothing  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth.'  Prejudice,  however,  is 
sometimes  surprised  into  admiration  by  meeting  covertly  the  thoughts  and 
images  of  Scripture  elsewhere ;  and  the  immature  and  vitiated  taste  vrill 
sometimes  be  taken  in  rapture  with  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  when  stealthily 
presented  to  it  under  the  trappings  which  it  loves. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  whilst  many  persons  of  literary  tastes 
act  in  this  manner,  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  highest  class  of 
critics  in  our  own  and  other  countries  have  acted  differently.  Only  inferior 
men,  generally  speaking,  have  spoken  or  written  disparagingly  of  the 
literary  qualities  of  the  Bible;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  to  close  these  somewhat  desultory  remarks  on  the  manner 
of  God's  message  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  a  few  distinguished  men  on 
the  subject.  These  are  so  exceedingly  numerous,  that  the  difficulty  lies  in 
selection. 

'The  great  praise  of  Ptolemy,  as  I  deem,  was  his  causing  the  Holy 

*  Count  Strnensee,  prime  minister  to  Christian  vii.,  king  of  Denmark  ;  executed  for  high 
Irpason,  1772. 

-  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Considfratioru  touching  the  Style  of  Scripture^  p.  176. 
^  John  Locke,  died  1704. 

*  Pu.  IxxviL  16.  »  Pb.  civ.  82.  •  Ps.  xlvi.  6.  '  Job  xxvi.  11. 
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Scriptures,  with  great  travail  and  charge,  to  be  translated  out  of  the 
Hebrew  into  the  Greek  tongae ;  not  that  I  censure  the  collections  of  great 
men,  but  say,  that  were  all  books  to  be  destroyed,  this  one  retained,  would 
be  a  greater  treasure  than  all  the  millions  put  together  that  ever  were 
published  by  mortal  man.*i  '  I  will  confess  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scrip- 
ture strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the  gospel  hath  its  influence 
on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers  with  all  their  pomp  of 
diction ;  how  mean,  how  contemptible  are  they  compared  with  Scripture ! 
Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so  simple  and  so  sublime,  shonld  be 
merely  the  work  of  mant'*  '  I  examine  the  Bible  with  all  the  attention  of 
which  I  am  capable,  and  I  freely  own  that  the  more  I  examine  it,  the  more 
I  am  struck  with  the  characteristics  of  truth,  the  originality  and  sublimity 
which  I  discover.  This  book  appears  to  me  unexampled  and  absolutely 
inimitable.  The  sublimity  of  thought,  the  majesty  and  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression ;  the  beauty,  the  purity,  I  could  almost  say  the  homogeneity  of  the 
doctrine ;  the  importance,  the  universality,  and  the  expressive  brevity  and 
paucity  of  the  precepts ;  their  admirable  appropriation  to  the  nature  and 
wants  of  man ;  the  ardent  charity  which  so  generously  enforces  the  obser- 
vation of  them ;  the  affecting  piety,  force,  and  gravity  of  the  composition ; 
the  profound  and  truly  philosophical  sense  which  I  discover  in  it, — ^these  are 
the  characters  which  fix  my  attention  to  the  book  I  exandne,  and  which  I 
do  not  meet  with,  in  the  same  degree,  in  any  production  of  the  human  mind. 
I  am  equally  affected  with  the  candour,  the  ingenuousness,  the  modesty, 
I  should  have  said  the  humility,  of  the  writers,  and  that  nnexampled 
and  constant  forgetfulness  of  themselves,  which  never  admits  their  own  re- 
flections, or  the  smallest  eulogium  in  reciting  the  actions  of  their  Master.'^ 
*  What  can  we  imagine  more  proper  for  the  ornaments  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing in  the  Deucalion,  than  in  that  of  Noah  ?  Why  will  not  the  actions  of 
Samson  afford  as  plentiful  matter  as  the  labours  of  Hercules  f  Why  is  not 
Jephthah's  daughter  as  good  a  woman  as  Iphigenia?  and  the  friendship  of 
David  and  Jonathan  more  worthy  of  celebration  than  that  of  Theseus  and 
Perithous  ?  Does  not  the  passage  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  into  the  Holy 
Land  yield  incomparably  more  poetical  variety  than  the  voyages  of  Ulysses 
or  ^neas  f  Are  the  obsolete,  threadbare  tales  of  Thebes  and  Troy  half  so 
stored  with  great,  heroical,  and  supernatural  actions,  as  the  wars  of  Joshua, 
of  the  Judges,  of  David,  and  divers  others  ?  Can  all  the  transformations  of 
the  gods  give  snch  copious  hints  to  flourish  and  expatiate  on,  as  the  true 
miracles  of  Christ,  or  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  t  What  do  I  instance  in 
these  few  particulars?  All  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  already  most 
admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poetry,  or  are  the  best  materials  in  the 
world  for  it.'  * 

'  Whence  bnt  from  heayen,  conld  mea  nnskilled  in  art«, 
In  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts, 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths ;  or  how,  or  why, 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unasked  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice. 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price  .... 

Then  for  the  style,  majestic  and  divine, 
It  speaks  no  less  than  Gi^d  in  every  line ; 
Commanding  words,  whose  force  is  still  the  same, 
As  is  the  fiat  that  produced  our  frame.'  * 

)  Petrarch,  the  Tuscan  poet,  1374.  *  Jean  Jacques  Bouaseau,  EmUhu, 

*  Charles  Bonnet,  Member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciencee,  Faria.    Died  1798. 

*  Abraham  Cowley,  an  eminent  English  poet.    Died  16G9. 

*  Diydejiy  lUUffio  Laid.    Died  1700. 
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*  The  pure  and  noble,  the  gracefal  and  dignified  simplicity  of  language,  is 
nowhere  in  snch  perfection  as  m  the  Scripture  and  our  anthor.'  ^  '  The 
Scriptnres  contain,  independently  of  a  divine  origin,  more  tme  sublimity,  more 
exquisite  beanty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
strains  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could  be  collected  from  all  other 
books  that  were  ever  composed  in  any  age,  or  in  any  idiom.' '  '  In  the  Scrip- 
ture, wherever  God  is  represented  as  appearing,  everything  terrible  in  nature 
is  called  up  to  heighten  the  awe  and  solemnity  of  the  divine  presence.  The 
psalms  and  the  prophetical  books  are  crowded  with  instances  of  this  kind.  ^^The 
earth  shook  (says  the  psahnist),  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of 
the  Lord." '  ^  'It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  a  man  of  diligence  and  good 
taste,  competently  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and  classical  learning,  to  prove  that 
the  Hebrew  Bible  has  every  beauty  and  excellence  that  can  be  found  in  all 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  ;  and  a  great  many  more  and  stronger  than 
any  in  all  the  most  admired  classics.'  *  '  Where  in  the  Iliad  shall  we  find 
simplicity  and  pathos  which  shall  vie  with  the  narrative  of  Moses,  or  maxims 
of  conduct  to  equal  in  wisdom  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  sublimity  which 
does  not  fade  away  before  the  conceptions  of  Job  or  David,  of  Isaiah  or  St. 
John  ? '  *  *  In  point  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception,  of  discrimina- 
tion, of  unaffected  simplicity,  of  ingenuous  disinterestedness,  of  unbending 
integrity,  of  successful  execution,  the  Scriptures  are  unrivalled ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  their  productions  with  the  most  admired  compositions 
of  antiquity,  to  assign  to  them  unhesitatingly  the  preference.'  *  '  Since  the 
revelation  of  Christianity,  all  moral  thought  has  been  sanctified  by  religion. 
Religion  has  given  it  a  purity,  a  solemnity,  a  sublimity,  which  even  among 
the  noblest  of  the  heathen  we  shall  look  for  in  vain.  The  knowledge  that 
shone  but  by  fits  and  dimly  on  the  eyes  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  "  that  rolled 
in  vain  to  find  the  light,"  has  descended  over  many  lands,  into  ^^  the  huts 
where  poor  men  lie ; "  and  thoughts  are  foliar  there,  beneath  the  low  and 
smoky  roofs,  higher  far  than  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Grecian  sage,  medi- 
tating among  the  magnificence  of  his  pillared  temples.'  ^  ^  In  simpUcity  and 
touching  pathos  it  excels  every  composition  I  ever  met.  •  .  .  Estimated  as  a 
mere  literaiy  composition,  we  can  see  nothing  to  equal  this  in  Sterne,  or  Shake- 
speare, or  Mackenzie,  or  any  of  the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence  or  poetry.'* 
^  The  Bible  comprises  the  largest  variety  of  materials,  with  the  closest  unity  of 
design,  and  the  most  majestic  harmony  of  proportion.  All  tends  to  one 
purpose,  all  centres  in  one  object — the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  his  in- 
telligent creatures.  And  be  it  observed  that  throughout  the  announcement 
of  this  vast  design,  no  capacity,  or  taste,  or  disposition  of  man  is  left  with- 
out its  proper  food,  its  just  excitement,  and  its  full  employment.'  •  ^  The  chief 
end  of  the  Bible,'  says  Rollin,  ^  is  rather  to  purify  the  heart,  than  captivate 
the  imagination  or  gratify  lettered  curiosity ; '  'yet  God,'  says  Pratt,  *  who 
knew  human  nature,  knew  the  method  by  which  that  nature  is  most  forcibly 
attracted.  He  knew,  consequently,  what  mode  of  address  was  best  adapted, 
and  would  most  readily  be  admitted  into  the  bosom,  and  work  its  way  into 
the  soul.  Hence  He  directed  a  language  likely  to  answer  such  ends ;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  remarkable  majesty,  simplicity,  pathos,  and  energy,  and 

*  AlexBLnder  Pope,  preface  to  Homer.    Died  1744. 

*  Sir  William  Jones,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his  times.    Died  1794. 
'  Edmmid  Burke,  The  Sublime  and  Beavtiftd.    Died  1768. 

*  Anthony  Blackwall.  *  President  Wayland,  D.D.  •Encydop,  Metrop, 
'Professor  Wilson,  Ettayt  on  Sacred  Poetry,  toL  ii.  p.  336. 

■Late  Dr.  Chalmers,  iMity  Readiny^  Gen.  xlir.  18-84. 
'Bishop  Jebb|  Sacred  Literature, 
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indeed  all  those  strokes  of  eloquence  which  distinguish  the  Bible,  whence 
every  vice  may  be  restrained,  every  error  corrected,  and  every  virtue  en- 
couraged.' *  So  winning  is  the  majesty  of  Scripture,  that  many  who  began 
to  read  it  out  of  curiosity,  have  found  themselves  engaged  to  continue  that 
exercise  out  of  conscience  ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  that  did  at  first  read  the 
New  Testament  only  to  learn  some  unknown  language  it  is  translated  into, 
or  for  some  such  trivial  purpose,  have  been,  by  the  means  that  they  elected, 
carried  beyond  the  end  that  they  designed,  and  met  a  destiny  not  ill  re- 
sembling that  of  Zaccheus,  who,  climbing  up  into  a  sycamore  growing  in  our 
Saviour's  way,  only  to  look  upon  Him,  passed  thence  to  be  his  proselyte  and 
convert,  and  to  entertain  Him  joyfully,  both  in  his  house  and  heart.'  ^ 

Let  it  not  be  thought  an  idle  work  to  try  to  remove  any  known  obstacle 
which  keeps  any  one  from  coming  to  the  spiritual  pool  of  Siloam. 

'This  Book,  this  holy  Book,  on  every  line 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity, 
On  every  leaf  bedewed  with  drops  oflove 
Divine,  and  with  the  eternal  heraldry 
And  sif^nature  of  God  Almighty  stamped 
From  tirst  to  last,  this  ray  of  sacred  light, 
This  lamp  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  took  down,  and  in  the  night  of  time 
Stood  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracions  bow ; 
And  evermore  beseeching  men,  with  tears 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  hear,  believe,  and  live.* ' 
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Sketch  IV. 

We  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  attempting  a  description  of  Rome. 
Guide-books  and  amateur  lectures,  which  enter  into  elaborate  disquisitions 
and  minute  statistics  regarding  this  grand  old  city,  are  generally  the  horror 
of  all  well-balanced  minds.  For  those  who  have  the  prospect  of  spending 
several  winters  amidst  the  innumerable  remains  of  a  past  glory,  or  within  the 
hundreds  of  chapels  which  ring  forth  the  pomp  and  power  of  priestdom,  it 
may  be  all  very  well  to  begin  at  any  beginning,  and  saunter  leisurely  through 
the  whole.  But  the  passing  traveller  will  commit  a  great  mistake  if  he 
burden  his  memory  with  even  the  names  of  a  tithe  of  what  he  sees,  or  if  he 
create  a  confusion  very  confounded  within  his  mind  by  seeing  a  tithe  of  what 
exists.    A  note  or  two,  therefore,  is  all  we  threaten  to  give. 

The  first  and  very  predominant  sensation  experienced  in  driving  thronjrli 
the  narrow  streets  of  Rome,  is  one  which  speedily  expels  all  sentimental 
dreamings ;  and  if  the  hour  be  ten  at  night,  we  should  not  wonder  did  even 
the  president  of  the  Anti-tobacco  League  rush  into'  the  nearest  cigar  divan ; 
for  a  town  with  more  unpleasant  odours  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  enter. 
Everything,  too,  betokens  mismanagement  and  absence  of  self-government, 
and  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  general  condition  of  the  people  amply 
confirms  the  early  impression.  To  close  our  catalogue  of  what  may  be 
thought  minor  calamities,  it  may  also  be  Inentioned  that  the  sojourner,  espe- 
cially during  Holy  Week,  when  every  nook  and  cranny  is  filled  with  jostling 
visitors,  need  not  be  astonished  if  his  sleep  is  disturbed  by  most  uncomfort- 

» Hon  Robert  B  lyle.  «  PoUok'e  Course  of  Time, 
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able  nightmare,  and  if  at  breakfast  table  he  hears  the  most  dolefnl  acconnts 
of  endless  tossings  through  the  livelong  ni<;ht.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a 
kind  of  creeping  feeling  about  one,  as  if  the  notorious  Roman  fever  were 
touching  him,  just  to  find  out  what  kind  of  subject  he  would  make  for  a  bit 
sharp  attack.  By  an  effort,  however,  you  tell  your  febrile  visitor  that  you 
did  not  come  all  this  way  to  see  hun,  and  that  he  had  better  make  himself 
scarce  at  once.  You  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  the  doing  of  it  is  so 
exciting  that  one  begins  to  pardon  or  forget  the  atmosphere,  and  to  overlook 
the  squatid  poverty  that  is  met  at  every  comer. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  classes  of  objects  in  Rome  which  awaken  very 
special  interest — the  first  and  foremost  being  the  ancient  city,  with  its  monu- 
ments of  a  past  greatness  which  has  never  been  eclipsed  by  any  other  nation ; 
and  next,  that  marvellous  structure  of  ecclesiastical  power,  which  has  main- 
tained its  influence  for  centuries,  and  even  now  commands  the  deepest  reve- 
rence and  admiration  of  its  subjects.  We  must  confess  that  the  first  alone 
affected  us  with  awe  and  veneration. 

Descending  from  the  Capitol,  the  traveller,  eager  to  visit  the  Forum 
Romanum,  passes  through  the  few  acres  which  contain  one  of  the  grandest 
and  yet  most  mournful  spectacles  which  the  eye  and  mind  of  man  can  rest 
opon.  At  first  the  idea  of  a  living,  visible,  acting  power — ^Decay — ^seizes 
and  fills  the  soul.  Shattered  columns,  broken  arches,  dismantled  temples, 
lie  literally  huddled  together  in  one  rich  chaos ;  but  over  and  upon  the 
material  ruin  one  fancies  he  sees  the  outline  of  the  hand  of  Time  silently  and 
gently  bearing  down,  as  it  has  done  for  ages,  the  trophies  of  human  power, 
and  again  gathering  around  the  crumbling  pillars  the  sacred  dust  of  cen- 
tories.  Standing  thus  face  to  face  with  the  old  destroyer,  the  heart  is  not 
moved  overmuch  as  one  deciphers  the  hero's  name  in  whose  honour  the 
structures  had  been  reared.  The  Arch  of  Titus  recalls  no  lively  figure  of 
the  warrior ;  the  solitary  column  of  Phocas  fails  to  awaken  an  emotion ;  and 
the  temples  reared  to  gods  and  goddesses  cannot  excite  the  faintest  interest 
in  the  mysteries  of  their  mythology.  Old  Time  has  overcome  them  all,  and 
his  victory  alone  is  now  the  theme  of  meditation.  It  must  be  only  by  degrees, 
and  after  long  familiarity  with  the  solemn  scene,  that  the  mind  can  calmly 
scrutinize  the  sjiill  of  man,  or  revel  amidst  the  associations  which  cluster  as 
a  wreath  around  the  precious  monuments  of  a  glorious  antiquity. 

Leaving  now  to  their  long  rest  *  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome,'  we 
ent^  within  the  Colosseum's  walls,  and  as  we  gaze  on  the  gigantic  amphi- 
theatre, it  seems  as  if  Time  had  been  conquered  in  his  turn.  His  touch  has 
here  but  magnified  the  work  of  man ;  for  it  is  seemingly  all  the  more  vast, 
and  really  all  the  more  sublime,  by  reason  of  the  eighteen  centuries  that  have 
impressed  the  footprints  of  their  steady  march  upon  it. 

'  The  gladiator's  bloody  circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ; 
While  Csesar's  chambers  and  the  Augoatan  halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.' 

No  words,  however  eloquent  and  thrilling,  can  ever  convey  the  most  shadowy 
conception  of  what  is  seen  and  felt  by  him  who,  ascending  to  the  upper  ter- 
race of  this  miraculous  structure,  looks  around  upon  what  absoluiely  over- 
whelms with  its  vastness  and  magnificence,  and  down  upon  that  arena  which, 
in  the  height  of  the  Cssars*  greatness,  was  the  scene  of  glorious  struggle — 
of  defeat  not  less  proud  than  victory.  We  even  question  if  the  form  of 
uambers  can  help  much  in  the  formation  of  an  estimate  of  the  proportions  of 
^  building ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  faith  in  figures  we  add 
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the  following  particalars: — ^This  greatest  of  antiqae  stractores,  built  in 
honour  of  lltas,  and  on  which  it  is  said  60,000  Jews  were  engaged  ten 
years,  woald  probably  hare  been  in  nearly  a  complete  state  but  for  the 
ravages  of  man  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  feudal  fortress  for  a 
long  time,  and  finally  a  quarry  from  which  were  built  churches  and  palaces, 
until,  by  its  consecration  as  holy  ground  on  account  of  the  number  of  mar- 
tyrs supposed  to  have  been  immolated  there,  further  ravage  was  stopped. 
It  is  said  to  have  givm  seats  to  87,000  spectators,  and  was  inaagurated 
A.D.  81,  the  same  year  in  which  Titus  died,  on  which  occasion  5000  wild 
animals  and  10,000  captives  were  slain.  The  circumference  of  the  building 
is  1641  feet ;  the  length  of  the  arena  is  278  feet,  and  width  177 ;  the  whole 
superficial  area  is  six  acres.' 

We  would  here  mention  only  one  more  of  the  well-preserved  marvels  of 
ancient  architecture,  the  Pantheon,  which  is  nearly  complete  as  when  built, 
and  which,  for  massiveness  and  simplicity,  gives  the  best  idea  of  the  Roman 
genius  in  this  sphere  that  can  now  be  obtained.  It  was  erected  by  Agrippa 
about  A.i>.  27.  To  the  student  of  art  the  third  chapel  to  the  left  conveys 
a  more  modem  interest,  as  containing  the  bones  of  the  immortal  Raphael. 
This  temple  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship ;  and  when  we  entered,  there 
was  such  a  spectacle  presented  as  made  us  almost  wish  that  the  old  gods 
were  back  again,  to  expel  the  blasphemous  mummeries  which  had  usurped 
their  place.  To  see  the  wooden  figure  of  our  Saviour  dangling  in  the  air, 
amidst  the  bungling  efforts  to  fix  it  in  some  more  striking  l%ht  or  position, 
while  the  ignorant  worshippers  gazed  with  blind  devotion  on  the  rude  carved 
likeness — this  inclined  us  to  be  heathens  for  the  hour.  We  rather  suspect 
that  if  some  of  the  stem  old  believers  in  the  gods  could  return,  they  would 
drag  a  few  of  those  modem  infidels  up  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  throw  them 
headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  still  remains  a  dark,  dangerous 
thing  to  look  at.  This  spot  of  so  many  fearful  mysteries  is  not  a  place  to  be 
lingered  over ;  the  dream  of  the  possibilities  must  be  ended ;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  take  a  pleasant  constitutional  along  the  lovely  promenade,  and 
by  the  sweetest  of  villas  that  adorn  the  famous  Monte  Pincio,  the  fayoarite 
resort  of  the  lounger;  for  there,  breathing  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  bud  and 
blossom,  so  much  superior  to  the  odours  underneath,  he  may  gaze  at  leisure 
upon  the  scenes  of  world-famed  greatness,  and  forget  himself  amid  the 
glorious  memories  of  the  seven  hills. 

The  prudent  traveller  will  act  in  a  way  becoming  his  character  if  he  now 
and  then  call  a  halt  to  his  incessant  wanderings  through  the  city,  and  betake 
himself  to  the  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi,  and  to  the  ruins  of  Tusculum. 
On  no  account,  at  any  rate,  must  he  negleot  a  visit  to  that  most  beaatifnl 
and  interesting  of  rural  spots,  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur.  Here  the  most 
romantic  scenery  is  conjoined  with  the  pleasantest  associations  of  classical 
song  and  friendship.  After  a  drive  of  a  few  hours  along,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  very  dusty  road,  we  alight,  and  allow  the  carriage  to  pursue  the 
more  circuitous  route,  while  ourselves  plunge  with  zest  into  the  thick  groves 
of  olive  trees,  and  traverse  with  quiet  delight  the  upward  paths,  which  in  the 
golden  days  were  trodden  by  the  great,  whose  memory  is  ever  fresh,  and  who 
seem  ever  yoimg.  More  than  in  Rome  itself  does  one  feel  here  the  gefiioB 
of  the  classic  age.  Every  stone  and  tree  speaks  out  the  tales  that  cannot 
perish.  The  old  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  with  its  many  colunms  firmly  founded 
on  that  lofty  rock,  looking  down  on  the  dark  grotto  where  Neptune  passed 
liis  hours  of  thought,  and  deeper  down  upon  the  glen  of  wondrous  beauty, 
peopled  by  the  shades  of  countless  spirit-Uves,  forms  a  fitting  crown  to  the 
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birth-place  of  the  Muse.  And  the  heart  gives  many  a  leap,  as,  when  wander- 
ing along  the  narrow  way,  yon  are  told  in  accents  that  have  a  ring  of  heirfal 
pride  in  them — There  is  the  house  of  Horatias  Flaccns ;  that  is  the  house  of 
Catullus ;  and  over  there  you  see  the  palace  of  Msecenas. 

It  is  not  without  a  very  fond  regret  we  bid  farewell  to  the  favoured  scene ; 
and  we  must  admit  that  the  two  hours  thereafter,  spent  amidst  the  inter- 
minable ruins  of  the  Villa  Hadriana,  seemed  rather  heavy.  This  gigantic 
remain  of  former  splendour  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  marked  attention,  as 
it  conveys  more  vividly  than  aught  else  the  magnificence  of  imperial  rule  and 
loiory.  Acres  of  ground  are  covered  with  the  substantial  walls  of  what 
most  have  been  larger  than  many  a  good-sized  village.  Weary  with 
wandering  through  dark  dungeons  and  deserted  dining-halls,  we  were  not 
at  all  disinclined  to  obey  the  summons  to  mount  again — the  order  being 
strengthened  by  the  expressed  fear  that  the  by  no  means  light-fingered 
gentry  of  brigands  might  be  lurking  behind  some  hoary  monument,  totally 
uninfluenced  by  sacred  impressions.  The  dty  gates,  too,  are  closed  betimes, 
—they  are  now  doubly  guarded ;  for  although  a  good  year  and  more  has 
passed  since  they  were  threatened  by  lovers  of  freedom,  there  are  still  sounds 
of  liberty  in  the  air,  which  are  not  acceptable  to  Papal  ears. 

We  cannot  close  this  briefest  wandering  through  ancient  Rome  without 
noticing  the  accumulated  treasures  of  sculpture-art  which  have  been 
gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  classic  world,  and  more  especially  from 
the  mines  of  richest  wealth  that  had  long  lain  concealed  within  and  around 
the  metropolis.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  long  years  of  cheerful  study 
bestowed  by  highest  minds  upon  the  productions  of  immortal  genius,  as  we 
tread  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  or  of  the  Vatican.  There  does  the  marble 
speak  as  nowhere  else.  It  is  no  longer  the  cold  though  well-shaped  figure 
that  is  looked  on.  The  highest  life,  the  divinest  grace  is  imparted  to  every 
feature  and  to  every  form.  We  dare  not  enter  upon  even  an  enumeration 
of  the  choicest  products  of  the  olden  days,  when  art  did  reign  supreme. 
One  cannot  help,  however,  calling  to  lamd  again  the  spot  where  expires  the 
Dying  Gladiator.  Well  might  Plinj  say,  <  With  such  admirable  art  was  this 
statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  sculptured  by  Cresilas,  that  one  could  judge 
how  much  of  life  remained.' 

'  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  ; 
He  leanavpon  his  himd — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conqnen  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradnally  low — 
And  through  nia  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow, 
From  the  red  gash  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arana  swims  around  him ;  he  is  gone, 
Kre  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  Imiled  the  wretch 
who  won.' 

Bnt  we  must  soon  leave  those  dwellings  where  so  long  have  lived  the  fadeless 
monuments  of  the  age  not  yet  surpassed  by  proudest  nation.  We  must 
now  look  on  the  face  of  a  later  power,  although  not  young.  One  who 
affects  a  more  than  human  empire  is  near  at  hand ;  most  gorgeous  temples, 
and  the  worshippers  within  them,  bear  witness  to  his  power ;  the  most 
sacred  festival  of  Christendom  draws  near;  so  we  must  bid  farewell  to 
heathendom,  and  hear  what  the  Holy  Father  has  to  say  about  this  newer 
order  of  affairs,  and  mark  the  improvement,  should  there  be  any. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  take  a  little  breathing  time,  before  crossing  the  many- 
arched  bridge. 
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In  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  for  1 865-6,  we  presented  the  readers  with  a 
coutribation  of  facts  illastratiye  of  the  early  life  of  RoBBirr  Leiohton,  com- 
moDlj  designated  ^  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane.'  Oar  object  in  that  contribntioii 
was  to  dispel  certain  illusions,  pretty  generally  entertained,  respecting  the 
part  which  Leighton  played  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  previoas  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinborgh.  It  was  in 
1653  that  Leighton  resigned  his  charge  at  Newbattle,  and  entered  on  hit; 
academical  office.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  pertaining  to  the 
principalship  with  fidelity  and  honour  till  1661.  The  discourses  he  delivered 
to  the  students,  PrceUctiones  TheologiccB  Pof'oeneses  et  Meditationes^  couched  in 
Latin  with  an  elegance  and  parity  equal  to  Buchanan,  constitute  part  of  his 
pilblished  works.^  It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  travel  into  this  period 
of  Leighton's  life,  to  pick  up  such  scraps  of  history  as  can  be  found,  such  as 
the  share  Leighton  had  in  securing  from  the  Protector  a  better  endowment 
for  the  University,  or  the  efforts  he  employed  in  planting  Grammar  Schools 
throughout  the  land,  his  rooting  out  nests  of  infamy  that  clustered  around 
the  old  college  walls,  or  his  preaching  on  Sabbath-days  to  the  students,  and  ad- 
ministering the  Covenant  to  graduates — ^  that  bitt^  morsel,'  as  his  biographer 
Pearson  choicely  terms  ^  the  Solemn  League.'  We  step  over  the  academical 
period  of  Leighton's  public  life,  and  proceed  to  sketch  the  manner  of  man  be 
was  when  clothed  with  the  lawn  of  a  prelate,  during  the  ten  years  of  his 
residence  amid  the  rural  quietudes  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dunblane. 

When  Charles  ii.,  a  forsworn  Covenanter,  under  the  treaclierous  guidance 
of  James  Sharp,  had  projected  a  hierarchy  for  Scotland  in  1661,  Leighton 
selected  Dunblane  for  his  see,  &s  Lot  chose  Zoar,  ^  because  it  was  a  little 
city.'  He  knew  full  well  that  in  accepting  such  a  diocese  he  would  not  be 
encumbered  with  superfluous  revenues,  inasmuch  as  Dunblane  was  next  to 
nothing,  or  a  vow  of  poverty  to  its  diocesan.  At  the  ripe  age  of  fifty  he  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  begin  the  chase  for  riches,  or  ambition  either.  Long 
ere  he  came  to  tin's  stage  of  the  road  of  life,  the  hot  bjood  of  youth  had  had 
time  to  cool,  and  his  wide- minded  views  and  broad  experience  of  life  forbade 
his  taking  up  with  worldliness  in  the  shape  of  pelf.  But  if  the  sphere  he 
elected  to  fill  was  not  largely  endowed  with  wealth,  it  doubtless  possessed 
attractions  of  a  different  character,  more  congenial  to  his  temper  and  spirit. 
In  the  tone  of  his  mind  he  was  somewhat  mystic  and  Jansenistic,  so  that 
^  while  some  affected  the  sun,'  he  courted  the  shade.  His  taste  was  mediaeval ; 
but  his  medisevalidm  was  not  the  florid  Gothic,  or  the  gaudy  coloured,  bat 
rather  the  quiet  primitive  simplicity  that  loves  meditation,  yet  ^  bids  not  for 
cloistered  cell.'  His  old  cathedral  of  Dunblane,  plain  even  to  baldness, 
devoid  of  transepts  which  give  the  cruciform  aspect  to  those  ecclesiastical 
poems  in  stone  and  lime,  seems  no  inept  emblem  of  the  style  of  man  he  was. 
And  then  the  range  of  his  diocese,  stretching  up  the  vales  of  Forth  and  Teitb, 
and  along  Strathalian  and  Stratheanii  fringed  by  the  Highland  border,  where 
Celt  and  Saxon  confronted  one  another,  afforded  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
that  flexibility  of  character  that  fits  into  the  folds  of  opposite  races,  or  that 
fusdS  into  one  the  traditions  of  ancestry  and  religion  that  for  centuries  have 
kept  them  apart.    Macaulay  has  said,  that  ^  if  we  would  study  with  profit 

*  Professor  ScholcfieM  of  Cambridge  gave  an  edition  of  the  Paraneset  in  1828.  Hf 
calls  Leighton  'the  (Hirisiian  Cicero^*  and  exhorts  his  readers  ^ Leighlonum  Ugeu  ei 
quantum  possiSf  ifniteris.' 
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the  history  of  onr  ancestors,  we  must  be  constantly  on  our  gnard  against  that 
delnsion  which  the  well-known  names  of  families,  places,  and  offices  naturally 
produce,  and  must  never  forget  that  the  country  of  which  we  read  was  a  very 
different  country  from  that  in  which  we  live.  Everything  has  been  changed 
bat  the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a  few  massive  and  durable  works  of 
human  art.'  Whatever  changes  may  have  transpired  in  the  two  centuries 
that  have  elapsed  since  Leighton  assumed  the  title  of  ^  Bishop  of  Dunblane,' 
certainly  "  the  great  features  of  nature'  remain.  The  old  cathedral,  too,  and 
the  rambling  viilage-city,  with  their  splendid  background  of  hills,  and  Allan 
Water  rushing  forward  through  the  yafe,  retain  the  same  expression  of  feature 
as  of  old.  The  lines  of  Dr.  Walter  Smith  in '  The  Bishop's  Walk,'  descriptive  of 
Donblane,  might  have  been  written  by  a  poetical  contemporary  of  Leighton : 

'  A  gray  old  minster  on  the  height 
Towers  o*or  the  trees  and  in  the  light ; 
A  gray  old  town  along  the  ridge 
Slopes,  winding  downward  to  the  bridge, — 

A  quaint,  old,  gabled  place, 

With  church  stamped  on  its  face.' 

No  adjustment  of  external  relation  and  circumstance,  of  atmosphere  and 
surroundings,  could,  we  conceive,  be  in  better  harmony  or  nicer  adaptation  to 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  man,  than  Leighton  found  on  his  accession  to  priestly 
honour  at  tiie  Restoration.  But  one  thing  was  needful — the  assent  and  consent 
of  the  people  to  the  Episcopal  platform  of  church  government.  Those  had 
been  neither  sought  nor  found  by  the  dominant  faction  that  erected  the  new 
edifice  they  called  '  the  Church.'  Prelacy  was  an  alien  and  intruder ;  and 
Leighton  too  soon  discovered  that  the  Presbyterian  manse  of  Newbattle, 
under  whose  roof  he  enjoyed  twelve  years  of  peace  and  contentment,  en- 
shrined more  of  heaven  upon  earth  than  the  stall  of  a  bishop,  to  which  a 
king's  patent  gave  him  admission.  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  grace,  he 
was  a  true  bishop  of  souls,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
large  congregation  to  which  he  ministered.  But  as  a  king's  bishop,  he  was 
in  ^  a  way  hedged  up  with  thorns,  wherein  he  could  not  find  his  paths.'  Often 
has  the  question  been  put,  How  came  Leighton  to  ally  himself  with  such 
yoke*fellows  as  James  Sharp,  and  the  other  aspirants  to  power,  that  were 
fain  to  reach  the  giddy  eminence  over  broken  pledges  and  solemn  vows  ( 
Sach  a  question  is  as  strange  and  difficult  to  answer  as  that  old  question,  ^  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets  V  Or  rather  k  is  kindred  with  the  question, 
'  Is  David  also  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  V  We  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  such  a  hard  problem  as  this  question  raises.  Our  inquiry  at 
present  is  not  as  to  how  Leighton  came  into  such  an  anomalous  position, 
but  how  he  comported  himself  in  his  new  position.  In  other  words,  we  mean 
to  interrogate  the  church  records  of  his  diocese,  in  order  to  get  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  mode  of  procedure  as  a  bishop. 

Leighton  was  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  December  16G1,  and 
came  down  to  Edinburgh  in  April  1662.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  he  attended 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  sat  from  the  8th  of  May  till  the  9th  of 
September,  after  which  he  repaired  to  Dunblane,  for  the  exercise  of  his 
episcopal  functions.  The  first  synod  was  held  in  the  cathedral  on  15th 
September,  at  which  Leighton  preached.  The  record  says  '  very  few  were 
absent,  and  the  most  of  the  absentees  sent  excuses.'  Leighton's  first  charge 
will  be  found  in  his  published  works.  It  is  divided  into  two  heads — 
Dbcipline  and  Worship.  Under  the  latter  head  he  recommends  larger  read- 
ings from  Scripture ;  the  restoration  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 
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Doxology  to  more  frequent  use ;  daily  public  prayer  in  churches  morning 
and  erening ;  catechising  the  young ;  and  making  use  of  plain  preaching. 
The  charge  winds  up  with  a  solemn  exhortation  after  a  devout  life.  We 
shall  see  how  far  the  bishop  succeeded  in  his  scheme  as  we  proceed  in  onr 
inquiry.  Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  transition  from  Presbytery  to 
Prelacy  under  Leighton  was  not  a  violent  rebound,  like  the  shock  of  a  revo- 
lution in  a  state,  when  a  nation  shakes  off  an  odious  government,  and  assumes 
a  form  of  government  agreeable  to  the  national  will.  Leighton  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  province  already  planted  with  Presbyterian  kirks  ;  and  the  policy 
he  adopted  was  not  *  levelling  down '  but '  levelling  up.'  No  minister  in  the 
diocese,  that  conformed  to  the  new  order,  required  to  be  re-ordained,  as 
Leighton  and  his  colleagues  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  apostolic 
prelates  of  England.  The  existing  edifice  of  Presbytery  was  not  pulled 
down  ;  for  ^  the  city  was  built  on  its  old  heap,  though  the  palace  was  not 
after  the  manner  thereof.*  Ministers  prayed  and  preached,  and  held  sessions, 
and  attended  presbyteries,  as  before ;  only  in  the  synod  was  Leighton  greater 
than  they.  The  synod  was  his  court,  over  which  he  presided ;  and  yet  even 
here  there  was  much  latitude  of  action.  At  the  second  synod  held  in  Dunblane, 
in  April  1663,  Mt  was  declared  by  the  bishope,  that  the  synod  and  each  member 
of  it  hath  now  as  full  and  free  libertie  of  voteing  and  debating  their  assent 
and  dissent  in  all  things  that  occurre  as  ever  they  had  in  any  former  tymes.' 
Here  was  '  the  accommodation '  practically  adopted  in  Dunblane  half  a  dozen 
years  before  it  was  made  the  instrument  of  conciliation  to  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  west.  To  this  pacific  policy  Leighton  adhered  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  episcopate.  So  deferential,  indeed,  was  he  to  the  clergy,  that 
every  enactment  went  forth  to  the  church,  not  from  himself,  but  by  authority 
of  the  '  bishop  and  synod.'  We  find  a  synod  held  '  at  the  kirk  of  Blackford, 
20  Aprill  1670,  when  the  bishope,  after  prayer,  caused  read  a  letter  sent  to 
him  and  the  synod  by  Mr.  Arc**.  Moncrieff,  min'.  at  Abernethie,  touching  a 
helper  to  be  joyned  with  him.  The  bishope  baveing  wreat  ane  ans'*  yrto, 
caused  read  it  lykewyse,  and  being  approved  by  the  melting,  it  was  appointed 
to  be  sent.*  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  Leighton 
was  only  jnimus  apud  pares  rather  thfin  princeps  ordints.  We  shall  see,  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  action  of  the  presbytery,  the  place  and  power  held 
by  Leighton  in  the  subordinate  court.  It  will  suffice  to  remark  that  the  only 
change  on  the  constitution  of  the  presbytery  consisted  in  the  appointment  of 
the  moderator  of  presbytery  at  the  previous  synod,  '  by  plurality  of  voyces  * 
of  the  brethren.  The  Presbyterian  minister  of  Dunblane  having  conformed, 
was  called  *  Dean,'  but  continued  to  discharge  all  his  parochial  duties,  as  be 
had  done  under  the  old  regime.  To  some  the  exploration  we  are  now  making 
may  be  devoid  of  interest.  But  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  some  new  facts,  that  may  be  aidful  in  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
questions  that  are  ever  cropping  up  on  the  surface. 


THE  MOTHER  OP  THE  SOUL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  WOMBK. 

A  LITTLE  boy  said  to  the  aunt  who  had  adopted  hnn, '  My  mother  is  the 
mother  of  my  body,  but  you  are  the  mother  of  my  soul.' 

The  child  was  right.    He  had  come  to  his  aunt's  care  with  his  mind  a 
blank,  his  sonl  asleep, — he  had  not  even  been  taught  to  kneel  in  prayer. 
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UDder  the  careful  teaching  of  his  aunt,  his  soul  had.  been,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,'  aroased  to  life.  Like  a  new-born  babe,  his  newlj-awakened  spirit 
thirsted  for  the  'pure  milk  of  the  word,'  and  daily,  through  her  faithful 
teaching,  he  so  received  it  as  to  '  grow  thereby  *  (1  Peter  ii.  2). 

God  alone  is  the  Life-giver.  He  gives  life  to  the  body  by  the  mother. 
He  also  gives  life  to  the  soul,  and  makes  some  human  being  the  instrument 
through  which  He  works.  Sometimes  it  may  be  the  mother,  sometimes 
another.  '  You  hath  He  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,' 
says  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  (Eph.  ii.  1).  The  Holy  Ghost 
has  breathed  on  your  dead  souls  and  awakened  them  to  life.  But  a  human 
instnmientality  was  used  by  God ;  for  such  is  his  wonted  way  of  acting. 

Mothers,  we  ask  you  this  all-important  question,  Are  you  the  mothers 
of  your  children's  bodies  only,  and  do  you  leave  it  to  others  to  be  the  mothers 
of  their  souls?  Are  you  mothers  on  earth,  but  not  mothers  in  heaven? 
Will  yon  see  those  who  were  your  children  on  earth,  claim  other  parents 
above?  Are  you  content  that  this  should  be ?  If  not,  will  you  not  earnestly 
stri?e  to  be  mothers  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  mothers  of  the  body  I  Will  you 
aDow  aoy  other  than  yourselves  to  teach  the  first  prayer,  the  first  knowledge 
of  God?  Will  you  allow  any  other  than  yourselves  to  read  the  Scripture 
through  with  your  children,  and  to  give  them  the  daily  ^  milk  of  the  word ' 
i)y  which  their  infant  souls  may  grow  ? 

Yet,  remember  it  were  better  to  leave  this  holy  duty  to  others,  than  to 
undertake  it  and  neglect  it.  Those  who  profess  to  teach  their  children,  and 
leave  the  duty  undone,  are  the  murderers  of  these  children's  souls.  They 
starve  their  souls  to  death  for  want  of  the  wholesome  food,  '  the  pure  milk 
of  the  word'  with  which  they  ought  to  have  been  supplied. 

Which  is  the  noblest  office,  which  most  to  be  desired, — smother  of  the 
body,  which  will  go  to  dust,  or  mother  of  the  soul,  which  m\\  live  for  ever  ? 
What  a  marvellous  light  does  this  throw  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  '  More 
are  the  children  of  the  desolate,  than  the  children  of  the  married  wife,  saith 
the  Lord' (Isa.  liv.  1)1 

Readers  of  these  pages,  who  are  not  mothers  of  the  body,  what  are  you 
doing?  Are  you  contented  to  pass  away  from  this  world  without  the 
pleasant  name  of  mother,  so  welcome,  and  so  dear  to  every  womanly  heart  ? 
Oh  no !  rather  try  to  become  mothers  of  souls.  Remember  the  many  pro- 
mises given  to  those  who  labour  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Try  to  feel  that  it 
is  your  especial  duty  and  charge  to  care  for  all  the  neglected  children 
within  your  reach.  It  is  yours  to  teach  the  Holy  Word,  which  is  the  means 
of  giving  life  (John  vi  63) ;  yours  to  pray  for  the  quickening  Spirit  to  bless 
your  efforts ;  yours  to  watch  the  first  awakening  of  a  new  and  better  life ; 
yonrs  to  impart  the  pure  milk  of  the  word,  that  the  new-bom  babes  in 
Christ  may  grow  and  thrive ;  yours  to  direct  them  to  the  '  Bread  of  Life,' 
of  which,  'if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  live  for  ever'  (John  vi.  31-58).  Your  duty 
is  the  same  in  kind,  only  more  honourable  than  that  of  those  who  are  content 
with  being  mothers  to  the  body  only,  caring  nothing  for  the  nobler  part,  the 
never-dying  soul. 

Mothers,  once  more  I  ask,  will  you  be  mothers  by  halves  f  Will  you  give 
np  your  most  precious  duty  to  a  stranger  ?  If  not,  then  see  to  it  that  as 
!>oon  as  the  little  mind  of  your  infant  awakes  to  consciousness,  you  strive  for 
it,  pray  for  it,  and,  line  upon  line,  and  step  by  step,  instruct  it,  till,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  its  soul  as  well  as  its  body  receives  life,  and  you  are  made 
the  favoured  instrument  of  imparting  both  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual  life 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  omnipotent  Life-giver. 
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THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN  DUBLIN. 


TO  THE  KDITOB  OF  THE  UNITED  PBB8BTTERIAN  MAOAZIVB. 


199,  Great  Buunswick  Street,  Budlix,  12/A  June  18G9. 


Sin, — The  statements  relative  to  our 
church  buildiug  finances  here,  which 
were  appended  to  the  account  of  our 
opening  services  in  your  May  number, 
so  seriously  conflict  with  my  books,  that 
I  trust  you  will  allow  me,  as  treasurer 
of  the  congregation,  to  correct  them  as 
publicly  ns  they  have  been  made. 

That  we  should  open  our  church  free 
of  debt  was  from  the  first  desired  both 
by  the  Home  Mission  and  Dublin  Com- 
mittee, and  the  idea  got  abroad  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  and  finally  that 
such  was  the  case. 

The  error  was  all  but  confirmed  when 
it  was  publicly  stated  that  our  debt  was 
only  £200  or  £300.  In  your  pages  it 
was  represented  as  £300  to  £400  addi- 
tional to  £500  borrowed  from  the 
Synod^s  Loan  Fund.  This  is  still  far 
short  of  the  truth.  As  closely  as  we 
can  calcuUte,  our  debt  will  be  £1400. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  facing  it,  but  we 
fear  the  ill  effects  of  understating  it. 


The  income  of  the  congregation  last 
year  was  given  at  the  unusually  high 
figure  of  £1027,  ISs.  6d.  To  prevent 
wrong  impressions,  let  me  mention  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  sum  consisted 
of  one  subscription  for  church  bmlding 
which  cannot  be  annually  repeated. 
For  church  support  proper,  we  raised 
£334,  Is.  4jd.  The  balance  included, 
I  suppose,  our  City  Mission,  Dorcas, 
and  loung  Men^s  Association's  subscrip- 
tions. With  a  very  earnest  request 
that  you  will  give  this  explanation  a 
place  in  your  pages,  as  positively  neces- 
sary for  the  best  interests  of  iJie  con- 
gregation,— I  remain,  your  obedient 
servant, 

A.  F.  Thomson,  Treamrer, 

[We  give  insertion  willingly  to  the 
above  letter;  but  must  add  that  we 
printed  correctly,  as  we  thought,  though 
m  an  abridged  form,  what  was  sent  us. 
—Ed.] 


Sntitta  of  Jint  i^nhlirations. 


A  COMMENTART  ON  THB  GbBBK  TeXT  OF 
THE   EpISTLB  of    PaCL  TO   THB  GaLA- 

TiANS.  By  JoHK  £adxe«  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark. 

Db.  Eadie's  position  as  a  commentator  is 
already  established.  He  has  not  only  won 
a  name  for  himself,  bat  has  conierred 
honourable  distinction  on  his  church  and 
country  by  his  contributions  to  biblical 
exegesis.  The  United  Presby  terian  Church 
may  fairly  claim,  among  Scottish  chorcbes, 
the  hononr  of  having  done  most  in  this 
department.  We  readily  admit  that,  in 
the  region  of  systematic  theology,  we  have 
none  that  can  rival  Principal  Hill;. and 
that,  in  historical  theology,  Principal 
Cnnningham  is  facile  prineep$ ;  bat  we 
claim  for  oar  own  church  that  it  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  science  of  Scripture  expo- 
sition, and  has  even  done  something,  in 
conjunction  with  Bishop  Ellicott,  Dean 


Alford,  and  Professor  Jowett,  to  establish 
an  English  literature  of  exegesis  not  an- 
worthy  to  be  named  along  with  that  of 
Germany.  Dr.  Eadie  would  be  the  most 
ready  to  admit  that  the  praise  of  baring 
given,  in  Scotland,  the  first  impalse  to  the 
application  of  snch  scholarship  as  oar 
universities  can  prodnce  to  the  carefol 
exposition  of  the  Greek  Testament  belongs 
to  Dr.  Brown.  It  was  he  who  first  brongbt 
to  his  study  at  Biggar, — 'a  small  room,  vith 
a  very  small  grate,' — '  those  fat,  shapeless, 
spongy  Gennan  books,  as  if  one  would 
smk  in  them,  and  be  bogged  in  their  biba- 
lous,  unsized  paper,'  which  bis  son  re- 
members well,  who  tells  as  how  he  watched 
him  '  as  he  impatiently  cot  them  up,  and 
dived  into  them  in  his  rapid,  eclectic  war, 
tasting  them,  and  droppmg,  for  my  plsji 
such  a  lot  of  soft,  large,  curled  bits  from 
the  paper  -  cutter,  leaving  the  edges  a.1 
shaggy.'  It  was  he  who  was  wont  to  ring 
through  our  theological  Hall,  in  that  shnll 
voice  of  his,  such  formulse  ai— *  This  is 
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troth,  and  important  troth ;  bnt  it  is  not 
the  tnith  taught  in  this  passage,*  to  the 
reiteration    of  irhich    we    are    in    great 
measore  indebted  for  that  loyalty  to  the 
precise  meaning  of   the    sacred  writers, 
ibat    faithfalnees    of   exposition,    which 
characterizes  the  preaching  of  our  church. 
Bat  while  Dr.  Brown  deserves  the  praise 
of  being  the  pioneer,  among  Scottish  di- 
nnes,  into  this  department  of  study,  Dr. 
Eadie  has  gone  further  than  he.     With 
perhaps  less  intensity  than  Dr.  Brown,  he 
has  a  correcter  scholarship,  wider  sym- 
pathies, and  greater  freedom  from  the  re- 
straints of  systematic  theology.    He  has, 
in  a  high   degree,  that  strong  common 
sense  which  was  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  chief 
qualifications ;  but  he  adds  to  it  a  specu- 
latire^  power  which,  though  it  does  on  rare 
occasions  lay  his  expositions  open  to  the 
charge  of  fancifnlness,  yet  gives  to  them 
throughout  a  greater  freshness.    In  the 
form  of  his  commentaries,  Dr.  Eadie  adopts 
a  medium   between   the  expository  dis- 
courses of  his  late  colleague  and  the  criti- 
cal and    grammatical    commentaries  of 
Bishop  Ellicott.    The  fact  that  the  sub- 
jects of  his  books  haye  been  first  expounded 
ia  the  pulpit  is  revealed  by  occasional 
sentences,  which  have  not  the  severity  of 
ftjle  which  some  may  consider  adapted  to 
scientific  exegesis.      But  these  serve  to 
remind  us  of  that  which  is  the  marvel  of 
these  books.     They  have  not  been  pro- 
duced in  the  qoiet  of  a  country  rectory,  or 
of  a  deanery  in  a  cathedral  close,  but  amid 
the  bustle  of  those  multifarious  duties  of 
city  minister  and   theological  professor, 
which,  with  our  Scottish  habit  of  laying 
upon  men's  shoulders  heavy  burdens,  and 
fnievotts  to  be  home,  we  have  heaped  on 
Dr.  Eadie.     These  books  have  their  own 
distinctive  place.    They  do  not  lay  claim 
to  that  niceness  of  grammatical  criticism 
in  which  Ellicott  so  greatly  excels ;  but 
there  is  in  them  a  recognition  of  other  and 
no  less  important  elements  of  interpreta- 
tion, of  which  he,  believing  in  '  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour,  and  select- 
ing that  sphere  of  industry  for  which  he  is 
more  particularly  qualified,'  takes  no  ac- 
count   On  the  other  hand,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  expository  discourses,  in 
that  the  notes  are  sufficiently  condensed 
not  to  weary  the  student  when  he  turns  to 
the^e  volumes  as  books  of  reference. 

Dr.  Eadie*s  friends  were  interested  when 
it  came  to  be  known  that  he  was  preparing 
a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  They  felt  that,  in  expounding  it,  he 
woold  be  called  to  deal  with  various  diffi- 
cult questions,  such  as  had  not  been  raised 
by  any  of  the  three  Epistles  that  had  occu- 
pied him  before.  There  can,  we  think,  be 
no  doubt  that  he  has  succeeded.    If  there 


was  greater  difficulty  to  be  faced,  it  seems 
only  to  have  nerved  him  to  greater  energy. 
With  a  dramatic  power  which  no  student 
of  his  earlier  works  can  fail  to  have  re- 
marked, but  which  is  here  more  fully  re- 
vealed, he  has  realized  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  Epistle  arose,  the  peculiar 
temperament  and  previous  traditions  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  written,  and  the 
special  relation  of  the  apostle  to  them. 
In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  he  has 
grasped  its  general  tenor,  and  has  with 
great  clearness  expounded  its  successive 
clauses.     In  the  case  of  those  passages 
whose  interpretation  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. Dr.  Eadie  has  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
crimination in  dealing  only  with  those 
expositions  that  have  good  claim  to  con- 
sideration.    He  does  not,   for  example, 
burden  his  pages  with  any  large  number 
of  the  243  or  more  explanations  that  have 
been  ofiered  of  the  famous  passage,  *  Now 
a  mediator  is  not  of  one,  but  God  is  one.' 
Having  given  and  defended  what  will  now 
be  generally  accepted  as  the  commonsense 
view  of  the  passage,  he  only  adds  some 
specimens,  illnstrating  the  opinion  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  interpreters.    When  he 
does  state  the  opinions  of  those  from  whom 
he  is  constrained  to  di^er,  it  is  ever  with 
the  utmost  candour.    There  never  appears 
the  slightest  bitterness,  even  in  discussing 
the  views  of  Professor  Jowett,  though  the 
difference  between  the  two  expositors  in- 
volves fundamental  questions.     Dr.  Eadie 
is  never  chargeable  with  the  offence  which 
Ellicott  so  strongly  condemns — he  never 
*  leaves  the  written  traces  of  his  bitterness 
on  the  margins  of  the  covenant  of  love.' 
He  seems  to  have  recognised  that  the 
further  away  an  expositor  is  from  the  dust 
of  angry  polemics,  he  has  the  clearer  light 
in  which  to  discern  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
in  his  word.    A  new  feature  of  this  volume 
is  the  introduction  of  occasional  essays  on 
interesting  questions  that  emerge  in  the 
course  of  exposition,  and  the  discussion  of 
which  is  needful  to  a  i^ht  understanding 
of  the  Epistle.     Dr.  Eadie  has  in  this 
followed  with  much  advantage  the  example 
of  some  of  the  recent  English  commen- 
tators.    By  this  method  the  notes  are  re- 
lieved of  what  is  not  directly  expository, 
and  the  questions  are  more  satisfactorily 
and  exhaustively  treated.    The  principal 
subjects  thus  discussed  in  this  volume  are 
the  relationship  to  our  Lord  and  to  the 
apostolate  of  those  persons  spoken  of  as 
our  Lord's  brothers ;  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
ferred to  in  chapter  ii.  1,  with  one  or  other 
of  the  visits  referred  to  in  the  Acts ;  the 
dispute  betweenPaul  and  Peter  at  Antioch ; 
and  Paul's  infirmity  or  thorn  in  the  fiesh. 
On  the  first  of  these  questions  the  view 
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adopted  is,  that  those  who  are  spoken  of  as 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  literal  brothers, 
sons  of  Maiy ;  that  none  of  them  were  of 
the  number  of  the  tweWe ;  that  therefore 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus  is  not  iden- 
tical with  James  the  Lord's  brother.  As 
on  this  question  we  hold  a  different  opinion, 
we  are  the  freer  to  bear  oar  testimony  to 
the  learning,  the  fulness,  and  the  canaonr 
with  which  it  is  here  discussed.  There  is 
in  the  essay  ample  material  for   inde- 

fendent  j  adgment.  In  his  second  exatma 
)r.Eadie  identifies  the  Tisit  of  the  apostle 
to  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  chapter  ii., 
with  the  occasion  on  which  he  and  Bar- 
nabas went  up  from  Antioch  to  refer  to 
the  council  the  question  of  Grentile  liberty. 
The  Epistle  furnishes,  on  this  theory,  an 
interesting  supplement  to  Luke's  history 
of  the  famous  council.  From  it  we  gather 
that  the  reference  from  Antioch  was  not 
made  in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  or  even 
a  general  question,  but  that  the  Greek 
Titus  accompanied  the  deputation,  as  one 
personally  interested  in  the  decision ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  general  finding 
adopted,  there  was  a  particular  resolution, 
if  not  on  the  part  of  the  whole  council,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  *  them  which  were  of 
reputation,*  refusing  to  compel  him  to  be 
circumcised.  The  interesting  incident  of 
the  collision  between  the  twogreat  apostles 
at  Antioch,  which  has  been  made  so  much 
of  by  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  so 
curiously  explained  by  some  Christian 
apologists,  is  the  theme  of  a  third  and  most 
instructive  essay.  The  last,  which  treats 
of  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  We  confess  to  having  felt  some 
regret  when,  after  reading  it,  we  found  it 
impossible  any  longer  to  hold  the  ingenious 
theory  so  ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  John 
Brown's  kinsman  in  the  first  series  of  the 
Hora  Subsesciva.  Dr.  Eadie  shows,  we 
think,  conclusively,  that  the  theory  of  de- 
fective vision  does  not  accord  with  many 
of  the  expressions  which  Paul  employs  in 
speaking  of  his  infirmity,  and  of  the  effect 
which  it  produced  on  others.  In  addition 
to  these  fuller  discussions,  there  are  em- 
bedded in  the  notes  many  shorter  discus- 
sions of  great  interest.  An  index  to  them 
has  wisely  been  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

I>r.  Eadie*s  introductions  are  always  in- 
teresting, but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
there  is  special  interest  in  the  present  case, 
when  he  has  to  discuss  such  questions  as 
the  descent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia 
and  their  relation  to  western  tribes,  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  introduction  of 
the  gospel  among  them,  and  the  sudden 
defection  which  called  forth  this  Epistle. 
The  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  theological  literature  of 
Scotland,  in  that  department  in  which  it 


is  of  mueh  consequence  that  it  should 
receive  additions.  It  has  confirmed  Dr. 
Eadie's  claim  to  a  high  place  among 
British  expositors. 


A    ComfBHTABT    ON    THE    HOLT    ScBIP- 

TUBBS,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homi- 
letical,  with  special  reference  to  Ministers 
and  Students.   By  John  Pstbb  Lange, 
D.D.,  in  connection  with  a  nnmber  of 
eminent  European  divines.     Translated 
from  the  German,  and  edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Philip  Sghavt,  D.D.,  in  con- 
nection with  American  divines  of  various 
evangelical  denominations. 
Old  Tbstambnt.    Vol.  i.,  Genesis.    Br 
Lanoe,   and   translation  by  Professor 
Tatlor  Lbwis,  LL.D. — TSmw  'Testa- 
MBNT.    Vol.  Ti.,  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians.   By  Klino  ;  translation  by  D. 
W.  PooB,  D.D.     Vol.  vni..  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus, 
Philemon,  and  Hebrews.     By  various 
German  Authors,  and  various  Trans- 
lators.  Vol.  IX.,  The  Catholic  Epistles. 
By  Lanob,  Van  Oostbbzbe,  and  others. 
This  new  enterprise  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation.    No  man  can  write  a  good 
commentary  on  the  whole  of  Scripture,  un- 
less, perhaps,  he  was  to  lire  as  long  as  Me- 
thuselah. Professor  Lange,  who  has  done 
BO  much  himself,  has  therefore  brought 
several  like-minded  coadjutors  to  the  task. 
Some  of  their  labours  nave  already  ap- 
peared  in   Clark's   Foreign  Theological 
Library — ^Lange  on  the  Gospels,  and  Van 
Oosterzee  on  Luke.    The  volumes  now 
to  be  spoken  of  are  an  American  ente^ 
prise,  and  the  object  has  been  to  repro- 
duce the   German  volumes   to   English 
readers  in  as  cheap  and  commodious  a 
form  as  possible.    The  Epistles  and  tbe 
Apocalypse,  with  the  entire  Old  Tesu- 
ment,  are  in  this  way  to  be  translated  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Three  volumes  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  published^ 
one  volume  containing  commentaries  on 
1st  and  2d  Corinthians;  another,  on  1st 
and  2d  Thessalonians,  1st  and  2d  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  Hebrews ;  and  a 
third,  the  Catholic  Epistles.    The  volame 
on  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and 
Philippians,  as  the  general  editor,  Dr. 
Schaff,  told  us  the  other  day,  will  be  pub- 
lished at  the  fall  of  this  year.   One  volume 
only  of  the  Old  Testament,  containiog  tbe 
Exposition  of  Genesis,  has  been  prepared. 
Dr.   SchafiT,  the  general   editor,  is  well 
known  for  his   eminence    as  a  scholar 
and  church  historian,  both  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  the  United  States.    Be  is 
a  Swiss  by  birth,  a  German  in  language, 
and  an  American  citizen  by  adoption—a 
good  critic,  a  man  of  general  culture,  and 
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an  able  and  orthodox  diyine.  Those  have,  therefore,  more  nnity  of  ezecotioa. 
who  know  him  haye  great  confidence  in  Those  who  know  Lange  on  the  Gospels 
his  judgment,  and  he  seems  to  have  so-  are  acquainted  with  the  general  character 
lected  his  translators  and  collaborateurs  of  all  those  commentaries — especiallj  the 
with  great  discretion.  Of  one  of  those  divisions  into  execi^etical  and  critical,  doc- 
mention  was  made  in  a  late  number  of  trinal  and  ethical,  homilctical  and  prac- 
tbis  Magazine,  the  Bev.  Dr.  LlUie,  who  tical.  In  order  to  have  more  of  the  first,  we 
has  published  lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  could  well  dispense  with  the  larger  por- 
Peter.  John  Lillie  was  a  scholar  of  no  tion  of  the  two  last,  whfch  are  often  more 
ordinary  promise,  and  carried  off  high  quaint  than  textual,  more  ingenious  than 
honours  at  Edinburgh  Uniyersitv,  which  trustworthy,  and  are  not  always  specially 
in  1855  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  connected  with  the  paragraph  illustrated. 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  After  removing  to  The  commentary  is  generally  good,  though 
America,  he  completed  his  tlieological  not  always  thorough  and  perfectly  con- 
edncation  in  the  seminary  of  the  Dutch  elusive.  It  would  often  be  the  better  of 
Reformed  Church,  and  in  1836  was  or-  more  patience,  more  fulness,  and  ampler 
dained  one  of  its  ministers.  In  1841  he  scholarly  research ;  and  it  needs  to  be  sup- 
became  president  of  a  grammar  school  in  plemented  and  occasionally  guarded  and 
New  York,  and  after  some  other  changes  modified  by  the  notes  of  the  various  trans- 
he  was  inducted  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  lators.  But  the  volumes  will  be  found  to 
Kingston,  State  of  New  York,  where  he  be  of  great  advantage  to  every  one  seeking 
continued  till  his  unexpected  demise,  the  sense  of  Scripture.  Seldom  do  com- 
January  23,  1867.  Dr.  Iiillie*s  scholar-  mentaries  contain  so  much  of  the  popular 
ship  was  acute,  Yaried,  and  profound ;  he  with  so  much  of  the  academic  clement, 
had  the  patience  to  deal  with  minutiss,  We  hold  the  Commentary  on  the  Old 
whilehe grasped  greater  principles;  accu-  Testament  in  special  favour;  for,  with 
racy,  nicety  of  adjustment,  and  ingenious  the  exception  of  the  volumes  of  Keil  and 
combination  marked  his  erudition.  His  Delitzsch  translated  in  Clark's  Series,  we 
theology  was  the  good  old  consistent  have  nothing  like  it  in  the  English  lan- 
C&lvinism,  tinctured  with  strong  mille-  guage.  The  work  on  Genesis  is  by  Lange 
narian  leanings.  He  had,  as  Dr.  Schaff  himself;  and  it  has  an  able  translator 
s&js,  'a  stout  Scotch  heart,  an  ardent  and  annotator  in  Professor  Taylor  Lewis, 
temper,  strong  affection,  and  a  frank,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  thoughtful 
social  disposition.'  These  features  of  biblical  scholars  in  America.  Lange'soym 
character  be  had  in  prominence  when  a  exegesis  is  alwavs  clever,  though  some- 
student,  and  he  retained  them  in  living  times  fanciful  in  his  psychology  and  treat- 
freshness  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  ment  of  Scripture  parallels.  But  he  has 
had  a  leaning  at  one  time  towards  Irving-  faithfully  consulted  previous  commen- 
ism,  but  never  thought  of  joining  the  aries,-— those  of  Tuch,  Delitzsch,  Knobel, 
*  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,*  for  he  had  etc.  The  notes  of  Professor  Lewis  are  so 
DO  sympathy  with  its  ritualistic  and  bier-  numerous  and  learned  as  to  give  great 
archical  pretensions.  His  last  work  was  interest  and  value  to  the  volume.  He  has 
the  translation  of  the  Commentary  of  given  a  special  introduction  to  the  first 
Anberlen  and  Riggenbach  on  the  two  chapter,  and  has  long  separate  notes  on 
Thessalonian  Epistles,  published  in  this  most  topics,  as  the  Paradise  rivers,  the 
series.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  Plood,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  the 
of  Dr.  Lillie,  will  conclude  that  he  has  Creation,  the  Sabbath,  astronomical  ob- 
done  his  work  well,  with  fidelity,  taste,  jections  to  the  Bible,  the  idea  of  future 
uid  sound  discrimination.  The  brief  life,  the  development  of  the  idea  of  Sheol, 
notes  which  be  has  added  are  judicious,  etc.  etc.  These  dissertations  are  worthy 
acute,  and  generally  to  the  point.  of  earnest  perusal — they  are  so  candid,  so 
In  fact,  all  the  translations  in  these  erudite,  and  so  suggestive  in  character, 
volumes  are  above  the  average  in  correct-  We  hope  to  see  the  various  books  of  the 
nessand  ease.  The  translator  and  authors  Old  Testament  proceeded  with  as  soon  as 
of  the  volume,  of  which  the  Exposition  possible,  though  we  are  afraid  that  some 
of  Thessalonlans  forms  a  part,  belong  to  years  must  elapse  before  the  great  work 
various  nations  and  to  various  churches,  can  be  completed  in  German,  and  repro- 
Thev  represent  four  countries — Switzer-  duced  in  English.  The  volumes  are  cheap ; 
land,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  the  United  for  they  are  of  smallest  type,  and  large  size, 
States,  and  are  connected  with  seven  and  are  therefore  full  of  matter.  And  yet 
communions — the  Evangelical  Lutheran,  we  prefer  the  size  of  Mr.  Clark's  serial 
Swiss  Beformed,  Dutch  Reformed,  Pres-  volume.  One  of  these  American  tomes  is 
byterian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Congrega-  equal  to  four  of  Mr.  Clark's  volumes,  and 
^onal,  and  Baptist.  The  other  volumes,  costs  about  £1 ;  but  you  have  four  of  Mr. 
however,  are  not  so  cosmopolitan,  and  Clark's  ordinary  volumes  for  a  similar 
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yearly  sabscription,  so  that  the  pecaniary 
difference  is  not  so  great  as  one  might 
anticipate.  All  success  to  the  enterprise 
which  Mr.  Clark  has  apparently  adopted, 
thongh  it  spoils  a  portion  of  his  own  earlier 
scheme. 


Thb  Heltoious  Tendencies  of  the 
Times  ;  or,  Hqw  to  Deal  with  the 
Deadly  Errors  and  Dangerous  Delu- 
sions of  the  Day.    By  James  Grant. 

Second  and  concluding  Volume. 
London:  Macintosh.    1869. 

We  noticed,  on  its  appearance,  Mr.  Gram's 
first   volume    upon    The  Religious    Ten- 
dencies of  the  Times;  and  if  this  second 
one  does  not  come  upon  us  with  so  much 
of  surprise,  it  is  only  because  we  are  now 
more  familiar  with  what  may  be  called  its 
dismal  contents.    Abundance  of  rumours 
had  been  floating  about  in  religious  circles 
as  to  the  lapse  into  questionable  opinions 
of  not  a  few  of  our  foremost  men  alike  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Noncon- 
formist bodies.    We  had  no  idea,  however, 
till  Mr.  Grant  drew  them  forth  into  his 
broad-daylight  exposure,  that  their  names 
might  be  called  'Legion,'  and  that  their 
defalcations  might  be,  indeed  ought  to  be, 
condemned  as  fatal  heresies.     Singular 
enough,  though  in  his  former  volume  our 
author  gave  name  and  surname  of  the 
'advanced  in  thought,*  and  also  chapter 
and  verse  of  their  deplorable  declensions 
from  sacre4    doctrine,  bis  assertions  or 
charges  have  not  been  met,  or  if  met,  have 
not  one  of  them  been  disproved.    Nearly 
a  fourth  part  of  this  second  volume  is 
taken  up  with  some  very  interesting  and 
important  correspondence  originated  by 
the  first.  These  letters  between  the  author 
and  his  friends  are  worthy  of  being  read 
with  great  care,  as  they  to  a  great  extent 
fortify  Mr.  Grant  in  the  solemn  position 
he  has  taken  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  cast  more  light  upon  the  peculiar 
views  of  such  men  as  Minton,  Leask,  and 
Co. — views  which  already  have  made  pro- 
gress among  large  portions  of  the  so-called 
evangelical  party,  and  threaten  to  inun- 
date the  country  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
We  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
modem  raid  upon  'the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints;'  we  indicated  what 
these  were  in  our  former  notice.    Suffice 
It  to  say,  that  from  the  pulpits  of  scores  of 
evangelical  cUrgymen  in  the   Anglican 
Church,  and — 'O  tempora,  O  mores* — 
from  the  pulpits,  platforms,  and  press  of 
not  a  few  Nonconformist  magnates,  it  is 
now    daringly    taught    that    the    future 
punishments  of  the  wicked  are  not  to  be 
eternal — that  the  soul  may  not  in  their 
case  be  immortal — that  redemption  is  to 
be  universal— that  the  Bible  is  not  infal- 


lible authority  —  and  even  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  suffer  as  the  substitute  of 
sinners.  To  all  this  grievous  falling  away. 
Mr.  Grant  has  added  such  a  vidimus  of 
the  '  religions  situation  '  of  the  day  as  to 
make  one  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  rising  generation. 
We  warmly  commend  to  attentive  perusal 
this  most  valuable  section  of  the  book, 
which  must  satisfy  every  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  'deteriorated  character  of  the 
present  theological  literature.'  Mr.  Grant 
insists  and  proves  that  in  very  few  indeed 
of  the  present  theological  books  do  we  find 
the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith,  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  alike  in  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner  and  the  sanctificntion  and 
comfort  of  the  believer.  Well,  then,  may 
he,  as  he  does,  pronounce  such  literature  to 
be  '  Christless.'  It  is  enough  to  rend  one's 
heart  to  be  made  suspicions  of  such  works 
as  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Bunsen,  The 
Quarterlies^  The  Freeman  (the  organ  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  and  which  seems 
almost  to  indorse  the  semi-Pantheism  of 
Bunsen),— and  the  numerous  books  of 
Maurice,  Stanley,  Alford,  Williams,  e{hoc 
omne  genus.  Right  or  wrong,  we  thank 
Mr.  Grant  most  heartily  for  thus  calling 
the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  '  com- 
mon faith '  to  these  evil  signs  of  the  times. 
We  trust  that  many  generous  and  nnsns- 
pecting  inquirers  will  bo  put  on  their 
guard  in  time  to  be  preserved  from  im- 
bibing any  portion  of  this  subtle  poison; 
and  we  earnestly  pray  that  our  own  be- 
loved section  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
the  north  may,  by  the  good  Lord,  be  kept 
serious  and  sound  in  such  vital  things. 

The  section  on  'Prevailing  Practical 
Errors*  is  well  written,  and  sufficiently 
cautious.  In  it  the  author  disapproves  of 
men  of  decidedly  sound  creed  associating 
largely  with  persons  whose  views  are 
notoriously  at  variance  with  the  gospel 
of  Christ— especially  by  exchange  of  pul- 
pits. Here  Mr.  Grant  mentions  that  the 
author  of  ICcce  Homo  was  recently  fonnd 
lecturing  to  the  students  of  one  of  our 
Nonconforming  colleges.  He  disapproves 
also  of  the  use  of  hymns  written  by  Uni- 
tarians, from  which  no  untruth  is  sounded, 
but  neither  is  the  Savionr*8  deity  recog- 
nised. He  instances  the  well-known  hymn 
teaded  '  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,*  which 
was  written  by  a  dam  bridge  lady,  of  So- 
cinian  views,  called  Mrs.  Adams;  slso» 
'In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory,]  which 
was  written  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  an 
ultra-Unitarian.  It  may,  however,  be  s 
fair  argument,  whether  it  be  sinful  to  ase 
in  praise  what  has  been  composed  by 
Unitarians,  provided  the  matter  itself  be 
agreeable  to  truth,  and  likely  to  impits? 
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fftTountbl/  oar  derotional  nature.    It  is 
right  to  learn  eren  from  an  enemy. 

This  ralnable  ▼oinme  conclades  with  an 
Admirable  expoU  of  the  heresiea  of  the 
Fij-mouth  Brethren.  Bnt  we  roust  con- 
dnde.  We  give  Mr.  Grant's  work  our 
warm  commendation,  and  repeat  that  it 
would  bo  a  very  wise  thing  for  all  onr 
ministers  and  stadents  to  gee  it  and  read 
it,  and  inwardly  digest  it.  It  is  erophati- 
callr  a  book  for  the  times. 


The  Mtstert  of  Stjffebtko,  avd  other 

Dl8COUB9S8.       By    £.    PE    FltESSBNSE, 

D.D. 

London:  Hodder and Stonghton. 

Dr.  Prissekb^  is  known  among  ns  ns 
an  able  defender  of  Christian  truth  from 
the  assaults  of  Strauss  and  K<5nan.  A 
portion  of  his  historical  work  on  the  Early 
Christian  Church,  his  Jiedeemer^4ii8  Je»u8 
(Tiriit,  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work,  and 
some  other  works,  haye  been  translated 
into  English,  and  well  receiyed. 

The  present  volnme  is  a  collection  of 
discourses.  It  comprises  six  on  the  mys- 
tery of  suffering,  in  which  the  origin  of 
suffering,  the  consolation  the  gospel  gires 
08  under  suff<ering,  suffering  in  relation  to 
conversion  and  the  Christian  life,  suffer- 
ing for  the  tmth*8  sake,  and  sympathetic 
coffering  or  compassion,  are  discussed  with 
mnch  ability  in  simple  perspicuous  Ian- 
piage,  with  much  earnestness,  and 'very 
considerable  eloquence.  The  following 
extract  will  famish  a  very  fair  example  of 
their  general  style,  while  it  deals  with  an 
important  biblical  question.  Speaking  of 
the  perplexity  into  which  the  saints  were 
thrown  when  they  saw  the  righteous 
troubled,  and  the  wicked  famishing,  he 
ssTs:  —  *  There  is  a  book  in  Scripture 
which  depicts  in  fiery  colours  this  moral 
crisis,  so  full  of  inward  peril  and  distress ; 
I  mean  the  book  of  Job,  one  of  the  most 
precious  books,  because  it  giyes  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  awful  struggles  of  a  human 
heart,  and  because  it  sends  up  to  heaven 
the  deepest  groans  which  earth  ever  heard 
before  the  sobs  of  Calvary  were  uttered. 
The  book  is  moistened  with  the  bitterest 
tears  which  a  human  creature  can  shed — 
those  of  a  wounded  conscience.  What 
sre  the  wounds  of  the  heart  compared  with 
those  of  the  conscience  ?  What  pain  can 
compare  with  that  arising  from  the  feeling, 
or  rather  the  mistaken  notion,  of  injustice 
in  God  ?  This  is  the  feeling  that  consti- 
tutes all  the  pathos  of  the  incomparable 
drama  which  transpires  in  the  depths  of 
a 'righteous  man's  heart, — of  the  tragedy 
whose  theatre  is  the  lowest  depths  of  an 
immortal  soul.  The  question  is  not,  there- 
fore, whether  Job  will  be  re-established 
in  his  prosperity,  bnt  whether  he  will  find 


or  lose  his  God,  the  just  and  holy  God. 
It  is  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  bclieye 
any  longer  in  his  holiness,  which  darkens 
his  soul  with  the  shadow  of  death.  If  ho 
roars  like  a  wounded  lion,  if  he  curses  the 
day  of  his  birth,  if  he  can  discover  no  rest 
but  in  the  dust  of  the  tomb,  if  he  declares 
that  he  would  be  delighted  to  come  at 
length  to  the  grave,  if  he  asks  the  light 
why  it  shines  on  the  wretched,  and  if  he 
prays  to  God,  all  whose  arrows  have 
pierced  him,  to  put  an  end  to  him,  it  is 
not  because  his  flocks  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  Arab  despoiler,  or  because  his  sons 
and  daughters  have  been  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  their  house,  which  the  desert 
wind  has  overthrown, — it  is  not  because  he 
is  eaten  up  by  a  frightful  disease :  no,  it 
is  because  he  doubts  the  justice  of  God. 
This  is  what  so  increases  his  torments,  and 
brings  him  to  utter  despair.  And  if  ho 
doubts  his  God,  it  is  because,  together  with 
the  whole  of  patriarchal  humanity,  he  has 
all  along  believed  that  great  misfortunes 
are  inflicted  here  below  for  the  punishment 
of  great  sins,  and  that  exceptional  disasters 
are  signs  of  extraordinary  crimes.  From 
his  earliest  childhood  he  had  been  brought 
up  with  this  notion,  and  his  prosperity  at 
the  outset  had  tended  to  confirm  it.  And 
yet  the  most  horrible  calamities  have 
come  upon  him  one  after  another,  without 
his  having  forsaken  the  good  old  ways.  In 
vain  he  questions  himself  and  examines 
his  life;  he  cannot  discover  one  excep- 
tional sin  which,  according  to  his  notion, 
would  justify  such  terrible  disasters ;  he 
would  oe  almost  glad  to  find  it,  becauso 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  at  the  same 
time  find  his  God  once  more.  He  knows 
that  he  is  a  sinful  man ;  he  confesses 
it ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  contradiction  did 
not  exasperate  him,  he  would  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  in  the  guilt  which  he  shares 
in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  men,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  misfortune ;  but  his 
friends  are  at  his  side  turning  the  knife 
about  in  the  wound,  wearying  him  with 
their  sententious  speeches  and  their  cold 
reasonings,— declaring  one  after  another 
that  Job  must  have  committed  some  un- 
heard-of sin  which  he  has  hypocritically 
concealed,  and  by  which  alone  the  exces- 
sive character  of  his  calamity  can  bo  ex- 
plained. **  Can  the  fiag,"  they  say  to  him, 
**  grow  without  water  ?  Will  it  not  wither 
before  any  herb  ?  So  are  the  paths  of  all 
that  forget  God  ;  and  the  hypocrite's  hope 
shall  perish."  It  is  the  old  notion  of 
sufiTering  harshly  thrust  in  the  face  of  an 
afflicted  man  who,  with  the  exception  ot 
the  genernl  corruption  of  his  race,  knows 
that  he  is  innocent. 

'  Job  feels  that  he  is  no  hypocrite.  .  .  . 
Hence  arising  indignation,  a  rebellion  not 
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of  the  will  but  of  the  conscience,  a  conflict 
of  feelings  which  excite  a  tempest  within 
him.  Hence  his  ardent  defence  of  himself 
against  the  Almighty  ;  hence  the  audacity 
with  which,  as  a  frail  being,  he  relies  on  his 
consciousness  of  right,  at  least  as  he  has 
understood  it  up  to  that  time ;  and  in  a 
sense  he  sets  God  against  God.  .  .  .  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  pas- 
sionate interrogations  which  Job  addresses 
to  Heaven :  "  O  Thou  who  knowest  that  I 
am  not  an  impious  man,  canst  Thou  take 
deligh  t  in  crushing  me  ?  "  If  the  veil  hiding 
from  our  view  the  invisible  world  had  been 
removed  for  a  moment,  if  Job  could  have 
known  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
divine  cause,  if  he  could  have  seen  his 
calamity  from  the  height  of  heaven  instead 
of  looking  at  it  from  the  level  of  the  earth, 
resignation  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter.  But  this  veil  was  not  to  be  raised : 
he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  seeing 
that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  that  every  sinner 
deserves  the  wrath  of  the  Lord.  In  pre- 
sence of  the  High  and  Holy  One,  he  was 
compelled  to  adore  and  be  silent,  though 
he  could  not  understand  the  matter. 
*'  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth  ?  *'  said  the  Lord  from 
out  of  the  whirlwind.  "  Declare  if  thou 
hast  understanding.  Have  the  gates  of 
death  been  opened  unto  thee,  or  hast  thou 
seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 
Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ? 
Canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  on  the 
earth  ?  Shall  he  that  contendeth  with  the 
Almifthty  instruct  Him?  He  that  reprov- 
eth  God,  let  him  answer  it."  Then  Job, 
bumbled,  answered  the  Lord  and  said, 
'*  Behold,  I  am  vile  ;  what  shall  I  answer 
Thee  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand  on  my  mouth.'* 
Admirable  ending  of  this  inspired  book, 
and  this  moral  drama,  the  various  move- 
ments of  which  arc  so  affecting.'  (Pp.  55- 
58.) 

The  other  discourses  in  the  volume  are: 
'Christian  Mysticism,'  'The  Voice  of  the 
Church  and  the  Cry  of  the  Christian  Heart,' 
*Thc  Sins  of  Religious  Speech,'  *The  Super- 
natural at  the  bar  of  Conscience,'  *The 
Adoration  of  Mary  the  sister  of  Laaarus,' 
and  'The  Jubilee  of  the  French  Reforma- 
tion.' 

The  volume  is  well  translated  ;  and  wo 
commend  it  as  the  work  of  an  earnest, 
eloquent  preacher. 

The  Chubch  akd  tub  Fbexch  Revolu- 
tion: a  History  of  the  Relations  of 
Church  and  State  from  1789  to  1802. 
By  £.  De  Pbesbekse,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  JoHK  Strotbm. 

London:  liodder  A  Stoogbton.    1669. 
The  auhject  of  this  volume  has  a  peculiar 
interest,  as  relating   to    the  destructive 


effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  not  only 
on  the  civil  institutions,  but  upon  the 
corrupt  religion  of  France;  and  the  wriier^ 
so  widely  known  for  his  brilliant,  yet  pro- 
found and  soundly  evangelical  exposition 
of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  possesses 
many  high  qualifications  for  doing  instice 
to  that  subject.  The  French  Rcvolntionf 
too,  has  seldom,  indeed  we  may  confidently 
say  never,  been  systematically  discussed  or 
minutely  described  in  its  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  bearings ;  its  horrible  over- 
turnings  of  the  state  into  a  sea  of  blood 
coming  ever  to  the  foreground,  and  cast- 
ing into  the  shade  all  that  was  endured  by 
the  church  and  the  priesthood.  Fugitive 
priests,  taking  shelter  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  made  known  their  personal 
wrongs,  and  inveighed  against  the  impiety 
and  atheism,  as  against  the  brutality  of 
their  oppressors.  But  what  the  French 
Church  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
and  what  she  had  become  and  had  suffered 
before  the  close  of  a  single  quarter  of  a 
century.  Dr.  Fressens^  has  been  the  first 
to  set  forth  comprehensively,  though  with 
a  brevity  which  neither  the  intercstmg  nor 
the  complex  character  of  his  theme  war- 
ranted. The  volume  is  only  an  extremely 
condensed  epitome  of  what  a  history  of 
the  ecclesiastical  events  and  changes  of 
even  the  short  period  of  twenty  years 
should  be.  The  Revolution  baa,  indeed, 
produced  an  unparalleled  number  of  volu- 
minous histories ;  but  these  have  exhibited 
merely  its  civil,  political,  and  moral 
aspects  and  relations,  and  the  writers  had 
either  monarchical  or  democratic  aims. 
But  the  present  far  from  balky  volume 
has  the  novel  design  of  representing  the 
French  Church  before,  during,  and  after 
the  '  deluge '  of  the  Revolution.  We  may 
not  define  in  what  respects  she  might  be 
called  the  *  ark '  of  Christ  and  his  gospel ; 
certainly  she  was  not  strictly  framed, 
within  and  without,  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  pattern.  She  was  too  heavily 
freighted  with  the  treasures  and  dainties 
of  this  world,  and  the  riches  both  of 
mammon  and  of  *  unrighteousness,'  and 
she  carried  the  '  unclean '  rather  than  the 
*  clean;'  the  great  *  beast*  alone  being 
mighty  to  ruin  her,  whilst  the  conunand 
of  her  had  been  usurped  by  a  Pope.  We 
may  not  decide  what  of  evil  in  the  French 
Church  deserved  destruction  in  the  terrible 
crisis,  and  what  of  good  needed  testing  and 
purification ;  but  the  agent  employed  both 
for  reforming  and  destroying  was  not  pore 
Christianity,  but  bold  and  brutal  atheisx, 
and  therefore  the  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical results  of  the  Revolution  were  smaller 
and  more  temporary  than  were  the  political 
issues.  The  French  Church  has  emerged 
not  less  Popish  than  she  ever  was;  and 
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when  she  revired,  infidelity  was  neither 
sUin  Dor  put  to  flight. 

We  shall  onlj  notice  a  few  salient  points 
of  the  Tolame. 

The  author  is  a  resolute  antagonist  of 
all  alliances  between  church  and  state, 
and  he  believes  that  if,  in  the  highly  pro- 
■liiing  dawn  of  the  Kevolution,  which  the 
loTera  of  liberty  were  contemplating  with 
the  most  eager  hope,  the  church  had  been 
loosened  entirely  from  the  state,  the  tre- 
mendous eyils  which  rapidly  descended 
Dpon  both  would  have  been  averted,  and 
the  progress  and  issue  of  the  Revolution 
would  have  harmonized  with  its  grand 
commencement.  Many  sentences  of  ad- 
mirable logic  and  eloquence  are  quoted 
from  Mirabeaa*8  speeches  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical debates  of  the  period,  when  this 
remarkable  orator  frequently  described  the 
primitive  church  and  her  confessors,  their 
b amble  if  not  persecuted  lot,  and  their 
non-political  character  and  aims,  in  a  style 
which  has  never  been  approached  by  any 
of  the  modem  evangelical  speakers  and 
writers  that  have  attempted  a  vivid  repre- 
seotation.  If  Mirabeau's  views  had  been 
just  a  little  more  developed  by  himself, 
and  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly, 
there  would  have  been  the  rare  spectacle 
of  a  free  church  within  a  free  state,  and 
Protestant  and  Catholic  standing  on  a 
perfect  equality  as  citizens. 

Dr.  Preasens^  has  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  Mirabeau's  vast  genius  in 
oratory  and  statesmanship ;  and  certainly 
the  quotations  selected  from  the  great 
tribune's  harangues  are  amongst  his  very 
noblest  utterances,  and  disprove  the  charges 
of  extravagance  which  are  so  generally 
brought  against  Mirabeau's  eulogists.  Like 
Shakespeare,  he  mipht  freely  plagiarize. 
He  is  said  to  have  seized  upon  such  mate- 
rials as  the  facts  and  arguments  contained 
in  current  pamphlets,  or  in  the  every-day 
conversation  of  his  associates ;  but  then 
his  genius  fused  and  shaped  them  into  his 
own  thunderbolts,  and  evinced  as  potent 
an  originality  as  if  the  whole  procebs  had 
been  one  of  creating.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, to  find  in  the  mighty  brain  of  the 
godless  Frenchman  a  free  church  almo&t 
ready  to  spring  forth — a  church  far  more 
free  than  was  ever  conceived  by  such 
glorious  church  reformers  as  either  Luther 
or  Knox. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  volume  is, 
that  the  historian's  sympathies  are  strongly 
with  the  many  Catholics,  both  priests  and 
people,  who  suifered  during  the  Bevolu- 
tionaiT  period.  In  spite  of  the  errors  of 
their  faith,  he  treats  them  as  in  the  army 
of  martyrs,  and  admires  the  constancy  and 
fortitude  which  at  certain  stages  they  ex- 
hibited,    tfe  but  sUghUy  looks  at  the 


cowardly  and  base  behaviour  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  sons  of  the  church,  when, 
from  the  midst  of  their  luxury  and  im- 
morality, they  were  precipitated  into  the 
presence  of  a  scrutinizing,  and  then  of  a 
raging  people.  How  many  of  them  aban- 
doned their  Popery  for  atheism  1  It  is  true 
that  Dr.  PressensI  has  higher,  though  far 
briefer  eulogies  for  the  Protestants,  espe- 
cially those  who  maintained  their  purer 
faith  amidst  their  fiery  persecutions. 

The  only  other  feature  of  the  narrative 
to  which  we  can  point,  is  the  truthful  view 
which  he  gives  of  Napoleon  in  relation  to 
the  church,  not  less  than  the  state.  After 
describing  his  genius  for  war  and  national 
government  in  terms  which  calm  observers 
will  reckon  grossly  extravagant  (for  he 
describes  that  genius  as  something  not  only 
stupendous  but  absolutely  marvellous,  and 
without  a  parallel,  though  Fouehe  was  his 
master  in  France,  and  Wellington  was  his 
conqueror  at  their  first  meeting),  he  sets 
him  forth  as  hating  and  destroying  liberty 
both  in  church  and  state.  He  fettered 
them  to  himself  and  to  his  own  ascendency 
and  aggrandisement.  As  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  said,  he  ruled  at  home  and  fought 
abroad  by  two  armies — ^his  priests  and  his 
soldiers.  He  organized  the  church,  and 
he  constrained  the  church  to  be  and  to 
work  as  his  own  convenient  and  effective 
tool;  and  French  Christianity  was  de- 
graded into  a  mere  part  of  his  selfish 
policy.  The  priests  were  worthy  of  him  ; 
and  he  declared  that  'such  priests  were 
the  finest  present  that  Heaven  could  make 
to  a  government'  like  his  own.  *  Napoleon 

gretended,'  says  the  author,  *■  to  rank  God 
imself  under  his  flag,  and  to  make  Him 
march  with  his  eagles.  He  wished  to  have 
a  French,  and  especially  a  Napoleonic 
God,  whose  ministers  should  docilely  serve 
his  policy.'  He  had  formerly,  during  his 
consulate,  complimented  the  French  na- 
tion as  having  destroyed,  by  'reason,' 
'eighteen  centuries  of  prejudices'  or 
Christianity ;  but  he  now  found  that  he 
could  establish  and  extend  his  despotism 
most  rapidly  and  securely  on  the  base  of 
those  eighteen  centuries. 

Headers  will  discover  in  this  history  no 
ordinary  matter  for  interesting  and  in- 
structing them. 

Thb  Foub  Kyaitokustb,  with  the  Distinc- 
tive Characteristics  of  their  Gospels.  By 
Edwabd  a.  Tbombov,  Minister  of  Free 
St.  Stephens. 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  CUrk.    1869. 

This  is  a  book  of  moderate  size  on  a  very 
extensive  subject,  and  therefore,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  author,  to  use  his  own 
words,  'has  not  adverted  to  many  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Gospels  which  are 
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being  canvassed  at  the  present  daj.'  It  is 
necessarily  more  comprehensive  than  ex- 
haastive,  and  is  meant  to  be  so.  Works  of 
this  description  are  fitted  to  be  very  nsefal, 
and  in  this  printing  age,  when  there  is  so 
mach  writing  and  so  little  thinking,  they 
are  often  very  refreshing.  Topography  is 
no  doubt  very  interesting,  bnt  geography 
is  more  instructive.  A  minute  description 
of  some  interesting  locality  pleases  the 
imagination  and  gratifies  curiosity ;  but  a 
general  acquaintance  with  a  whole  country, 
or  with  the  entire  globe,  is  more  useful, 
and  the  communication.ofsnch  knowledge 
is  therefore  more  satisfying.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  books  written  on  such 
subjects  as  the  one  before  as.  Much  time 
has  been  spent  in  studying  the  four  Gospels, 
and  many  volumes  have  been  written 
about  them  ;  and  while  it  is  interesting  to 
find  some  important  topic  connected  with 
them  minutely  examined,  it  is  verv  useful 
to  get  the  general  and  comprehensive  view 
of  them  which  our  author  presents.  Mr. 
Thomson  points  out  in  what  respects  the 
Gospels  differ  from  each  other,  and  the 
purposes  which  these  differences  serve. 
He  takes  up  each  of  the  Gospels  separately. 
His  theory  is  that  each  of  the  Evangelists 
has  a  special  aim,  and  presents  the  Saviour 
in  a  particular  aspect — an  opinion  he  sup- 
ports by  a  large  amount  of  evidence.  Of 
til  is  theory  advantage  is  also  taken  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  In 
dealing  with  his  subject,  many  important 
facts  are  pointed  out  that  are  apt  to  escape 
common  observation,  and  yet  require  only 
to  be  pointed  out  to  have  their  value  ap- 
preciated. The  book  is  designed  for  popa- 
lar  use ;  and  for  the  facts  stated,  and  the 
principles  laid  down,  the  intelligent  reader 
has  the  evidence  for  the  most  part  within 
reach.  The  style  is  clear  and  vigorous. 
The  contents  may  be  very  easilv  mastered, 
and  the  reader  is  well  rewarded  for  the 
trouble  of  perusing  it  by  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  gospel  history,  and  by  increasing 
the  interest  with  which  the  four  Gospels 
may  be  read.  The  author  does  not  pro- 
fess to  deal  directly  with  difficulties  and 
discrepancies,  bnt  he  lays  down  principles, 
and  states  facts,  by  the  application  of  which 
many  formidable  difficulties  are  removed. 
Mr.  Thomson's  book  is  well  fitted,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  to  give  clear  views  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  we  there* 
fore  cordially  recommend  it. 

JoHM*8  Gospel.     Apologetieal  Lectures 
by  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzbb,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht. 
Translated  by  J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D. 
Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Cladc    1869. 

A  UABTBRLY  and  triumphant,  though  in 
size  a   slender  volume.    Tet  what  rare 


testimonials  it  would  furnish  to  any 
University  in  Europe,  of  the  author's 
competency  to  be  a  professor  of  Apolo- 
getieal Theology  in  our  intensely  sceptical 
days!  It  furnishes,  however,  something 
much  more  important, — an  unanswerable 
defence  of  the  authenticity  of  John's 
Gospel,  its  harmony  with  the  previous 
Gospels,  the  divine  inspiration  of  them 
all,  and  the  God -manhood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Modem  sceptics  have  most  fiercely 
assailed  the  fourth  Gospel,  obviously  for 
the  reason  that  in  it  the  divinity  of  Christ 
is  asserted  with  an  emphasis,  displayed 
with  a  fulness,  and  demonstrated  with  a 
cogency  and  directness  which  drive  the 
resolute  sceptic  out  of  all  his  shifts,  except 
the  miserable  one  that  the  narrative  is 
wholly  fabulous.  All  the  objections  ad- 
vanced, first  in  Germany,  and  slowly  taken 
up  by  the  parrot-like  speculatists  of  France 
and  England,  are  completely  shattered; 
and  evidences,  not  a  few  of  them  from  new 
quarters,  and  all  of  them  with  a  new  point 
and  force,  are  arrayed  around  this  most 
precious  portion  of  Holy  Scripture. 

With  all  our  earnestness  we  recommend 
Oosterzee*s  four  lectures  to  students  and 
ministers  for  careful  study.  The  little 
volume  will  enable  them  to  confront  all 
that  Rationalism  has  alleged  against  St. 
John's  Gospel. 

The  History  akd  Plrasakt  Chroxtcle 

OF  LiTTLB  JbRaK  DE  SaIKTRB  AXD  OF 
THE  LaDT  of  the  FaIR  COU8IW8.     Now 

first  done  into  English  by  Axax.  Vakce. 
The  Book  of  the  Kkight  of  the  Tower, 
Laudrt,  which  be  made  for  the  Instmc- 
tion  of  his  Daughters.    Now  done  into 
English  by  Albzandbr  Vanob. 
Romantic  Epibodbb  of  Critalric  A5d 
MBDiiEYAL  France.      Now  done  into 
English  by  Alexander  Vance. 
Dnblln :  Hoffat  and  Ca    186& 
These  volumes  do  not  lie  exactly  in  our 
line  of  study.    We  have,  however,  dipped 
in  to  them  with  consi  derable  in  terest.  They 
are  well  fitted  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour. 
They  are  French  romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  course  belong  to  a  school  of 
literature  that  has  long  since  passed  awsy. 
Most   curious    and    interesting   are   the 
glimpses  they  give  us  of  the  religion,  the 
manners  and  customs,  and  modes  of  think- 
ing of  these  bygone  times.    The  scenes 
lie  chiefly  in  palaces  and  castles,  abbejs 
and  churches,  and  fields  of  battle,  among 
kings  and  barons,  knights  and  chnrcbmen. 
But  we  have  views  of  all  the  different 
orders  of  society  in  those  times,  that  will 
often  amuse  and  surprise,  and  sometimes 
instruct  us.    That  our  own  days  are  better 
than  those  is  one  of  the  lessons  which  we 
shall  certainly  learn  from  the  perusal  of 
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these  Tolomes.  The  sentiments  and  habits 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  days  of 
the  troabadours  were  sach  as  coald  no- 
where be  tolerated  now.  We  are  bound 
to  sar  that  some  passages  in  these  singular 
stories  are  not  only  coarse,  but  obscene. 
Yet  when  we  compare  these  ancient 
romances  with  the  generality  of  French 
norels  of  the  present  day,  we  must  pro- 
nounce them,  by  such  a  standard,  pure  and 
noble.  There  are  no  books  under  the  sun 
more  hideously  wicked  and  demoralizing 
than  the  modem  writings  of  a  Paul  de 
Kock,  or  a  Richard.  As  translations,  these 
curious  volumes  are  executed  with  re- 
markable spirit. 

WlTSBSSIMG  FOR  Jb8U8  IN  THE  H0MB8  OP 

THB  Poor.     A  Personal  Narrative  of 
Mission  Work  in  New  York. 
Edintmrgh :  Wm.  OUphsot  and  Co.    1969. 

This  narrative  of  humble  but  zealous 
labour  among  various  representatives  of 
the  poor  class  in  New  York,  for  Christ, 
and  the  wellbeing  of  their  souls,  is  written 
with  simple  vigour  and  pathos ;  yet  it  has 
a  charm  beyond  the  art  of  fiction.  If 
Bible  Readers  in  our  own  land  would  take 
this  praiseworthy  labourer  as  a  pattern, 
they  would  quietly  do  a  great  amount  of 
invaluable  good  in  families  that  neither 
care  for  nor  receive  ministerial  visits ;  and 
that  good  would  be  very  considerably  en- 
hanced, if  any  of  those  Bible  Readers 
could  detail  their  adventures  in  snch  an 
attractive  book  as  this  WUneuUg  for 
Jttus,  by  a  New  York  sister. 

Christian  Trainino  :  A  Book  for 
Parents  and  Teachers. 
Edlobnrffh:  Andrew  ElUot. 

The  subject  of  Christian  training  is  one 
of  great  practical  importance,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  all  the  attention  that  has  been 
giren  to  iL  The  proper  training  of  the 
young  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and 
every  book  fitted  to  assist  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  cordial  welcome.  It  is  an  important 
service  to  teach  those  whose  dnty  it  is  to 
teach  others;  and  the  most  intelligent 
and  efficient  instructors  of  youth  are  al- 
ways willing  to  learn  from  the  recorded 
experience  and  observation  of  others. 
For  snch  reasons  as  these  we  cordially 
welcome  the  volume  before  us.  As  the 
service  of  God  is  the  great  business  of  life, 
so  onr  author  regards  fitness  for  this  ser- 
vice as  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in 
all  instruction.  Many  valuable  hints  are 
giTen  in  reference  to  general  education, 
but  the  great  aim  is  never  lost  sight  of; 
and  the  religions  element,  like  a  vein  of 
gold,  mns  through  the  whole  book.  With 
the  opinion  expressed  about  much  of  our 


modem  education,  we  perfectly  agree.  We 
question  very  much  if  improvement  in 
education  has  kept  pace  with  its  increased 
costliness.  There  seems  a  tendency  in 
some  departments  to  sacrifice  solid  cul- 
ture for  showy  accomplishments;  and  this, 
if  not  checked,  may  lead  to  disastrous 
results.  In  this  volume  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  that  attend  Christian 
training  are  not  overlooked ;  and  these  arc 
dealt  with  in  a  way  that  indicates  close 
observation  and  great  experience.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  admi- 
rable. The  style  is  simple  and  vigorous; 
and  by  parents  and  teachers,  for  whoso 
benefit  it  is  intended,  it  may  be  read  with 
both  pleasure  and  profit. 

P0RM8.     By  Isabella  Sttart. 
London :  James  NIsbet  and  Co.    18S9. 

This  collection  of  original  pieces  in  poetry 
has  a  feminine  beauty  and  tenderness  of 
fancy  and  of  sentiment,  and  that  beauty 
is  made  all  the  more  shining  from   the 

5iety  which  is  always  blended  with  it. 
*heVe  are  in  the  little  volume  not  a  few 
sacred  lyrics,  some  expressive  of  natural 
mourning  and  Christian  resignation  over 
departed  relatives ;  and  the  poetry  becomes 
better— as  the  heart  of  each  reader  should 
become — from  the  mingling  of  sadness 
and  peace.  The  other  pieces  are  mainly 
descriptive,  yet  the  author's  feelings  are 
finely  interwoven  with  the  scenes  and 
events;  and  the  pervading  spirit  is  pen- 
sive, never  querulous.  All  the  grief  which 
she  contemplates  is  overarched  by  the 
Christian*s  bright  sky,  through  which  is 
ever  descending  the  sympathy  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer. 


The  Christian  Leadera  of  the  Last 
Century  ;    or,    England    a    Hundred 
Years  Ago.    By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle, 
B.A.,  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
London:  1869. 

Thi8  volume,  by  the  well-known  author 
of  the  Expository  Thoughts^  consists  of  a 
series  ofpapers  contributed  by  him  to  the 
FamUy  Treasuru,  It  records  the  lives  of 
Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  Grimshaw, 
Romaine,  and  Rowlands.  Berridge,  Venn, 
Walker,  Henry,  Toplady,  and  Fletcher, 
the  religious  movements  of  their  times, 
and  the  influence  of  their  ministry,  as 
traced  to  the  present  day.  No  man  was 
better  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking  than 
Mr.  Ryle.  His  religious  knowledge,  piety, 
and  experience  eminently  qualified  him 
for  it;  and  the  result  is  a  singularly  in- 
teresting and  admirable  volume.  There 
could  be  no  better  reading  provided  for 
a  Sabbath  evening  in  cottage,  hall,  or 
manse.  We  wish  for  it  a  wide  circulation 
and  a  rich  blessing. 
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PBE8BTTBRIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen. — This  presbytery  met  on  8th 
JvLXifi,  Mr.  Dickie  gave  in  report  on 
statistics.  There  had  been  returns  from 
eyery  congregation  in  the  bounds,  show- 
ing a  membership  of  2824,  being  an  in* 
crease  of  34  during  the  year ;  the  average 
Sabbath  attendance,  3415;  baptisms,  167 
children  and  1  adult;  income  for  all 
congregational  purposes,  £3516,  being  an 
increase  of  £204 ;  income  for  missionary 
and  benevolent  purposes,  £611,  being  a 
decrease  of  £36 ;  for  liquidation  of  debt, 
£419,  leaving  debt  still  resting,  £1992; 
the  average  contribution  for  all  purposes 
was  £1,  9s.  3d.,  being  Is.  Id.  beneatn  the 
average  over  the  whole  church.  There 
were  1156  Sabbath  scholars  and  171 
teachers,  besides  297  attending  Bible 
classes.  Three  Bible  women  are  employed 
by  congregations  within  the  presbytery, 
and  religious  services  have  been  .con- 
ducted by  ministers  at  36  stations.  Mr. 
Beatt  gave  in  report  on  the  missionary 
operations  in  the  presbytery.  The  pres- 
bytery thanked  the  committee  and  con- 
vener, and  authorized  them  to  publish  the 
report  if  they  thought  proper.  The  mis- 
sion committee  for  the  year  was  then 
appointed,  viz.  Messrs.  Dickie,  Bcatt, 
and  Rutherford,  ministers,  and  Eslemont, 
Sherriffs,  and  Watson,  elders — Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, convener.  Mr.  Beatt  reported  that 
he  had  moderated  in  a  call  to  George 
Street  Congregation,  Aberdeen,  when  Mr. 
James  S.  Gotland  had  been  unanimously 
chosen.  His  conduct  was  approved.  The 
call  was  signed  by  212  members  and  44 
adherents.  The  commissioners  from  the 
congregation  stated  that  there  had  been 
no  canvassing  for  signatures ;  that  the 
membership  of  the  congregation  was  now 
380 ;  that  nine  out  of  the  twelve  elders  had 
signed  the  call;  and  that  though  Mr. 
Stirling  had  not  signed  it,  he  had  written 
to  Mr.  Scotland  concurring  in  it.  The 
call  was  unanimously  sustained,  and  trial 
discourses  were  appointed;  Mr.  Scotland 
to  give  in  his  answer  before  next  meeting 
of  presbytery,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  after 
second  Sabbath  of  July.  The  commis- 
sioners desired  to  state,  in  order  to  remove 
any  idea  of  unseemly  baste,  that  the  con- 
gregation had  not  moved  in  the  matter 
until  nearly  a  twelvemonth  after  Mr.  Stir- 
ling was  laid  aside  by  affliction,  and  then 
only  after  his  medical  adviser  had  given 
a  certificate  that  Mr.  Stirling  would  not 
probably  ever  be  able  to  undertake  public 


duties.    The  reports  on  the  examination 
of  the  students  in  theology,  hermenentics, 
and  church  history  on  the  previons  week 
were  received,  and  the  examinations  sus- 
tained.   Mr.  Stoddart,  of  the  third  year, 
delivered  a  sermon  and  read  a  thesis,  which 
were   sustained.    Mr.    Shepherd,   second 
year,  delivered  a  sermon  and    read  an 
exegesis,  which  were  also  sustained ;  and 
both  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
Banff. — This    presbytery  met    on    the 
ISth  April — the  Rev.  William  Simmers, 
moderator.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Green  gave  in 
a  report  of   the  committee   meeting  at 
Portsoy  on  the  24th  March,  concerning 
the  purchase  of  the  church  boUdings  at 
Portnockie,  and  their  transference  to  the 
Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Fordyce.    The 
report  was  received,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  committee  approved.    The  clerk  read 
a  letter  from  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  sanctioning  what  had 
been  done.    He  also  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  James  S.  Scotland,  declining  the  call 
to  Keith,  which  was  set  aside.    Agreed 
to  grant  supply  for  four  Sabbaths  to  the 
pulpit  of  Hnntly,  during  Mr.  Mailler's  ill* 
ness.    The  presbytery  roll  was  adjusted, 
and   Messrs.  Simmers  and   Green  were 
chosen  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Bills  and  Overtures.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Pater- 
son  resigned  the  office  of  presbytery  clerk. 
His  resignation  was  accepted,   and  Mr. 
Simmers  appointed  to  succeed.    The  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  draw  up  a  minute  recog- 
nising Mr.  Peterson's  services,  to  be  laid 
before  them  at  next  meeting,  on  25th 
May.    Mr.  Paterson  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  charge  at  Aberchirder.    It  wss 
agreed  that  his  resignation  lie  on  the  table; 
that  intimation  of  the  fact  be  made  to 
the  congregation;  and  that  they  be  in- 
structed to  appear  for  their  interests  by 
commissioners  at  next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery.   He  also  submitted  a  schedule  from 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund, 
applying  to  be  received  as  an  annuitant  on 
that  fund.    It  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
table,  until  some  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  congregation  concerning  provisioa 
to  be  agreed  upon  to  Mr.  Paterson.    The 
Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  Banfiv  "^as  appointed 
moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.— 
By  appointment  of  Synod  this  presbytery 
met  in  Bdinbnrgh   on    llth  May —the 
Rev.  Bfr.  Green,  moderator.    The  clerk 
Intimated  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James 
Whyte  Mailler,  Hnndy ;  appointed  Ber. 
Mr.   Meikleham,  Grange^  to   preaeh  st 
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Hantlj  on  Sabbath  first,  and  declare  the 
church  Taeant. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tucs* 
daj,  l8t  June — the  Rer.  James  M'Leisb, 
moderator.     The    Rer.   S.  Edgerley,  of 
CaUbar,  was  present.    A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr  Main,  under  call  to  Norham, 
cordially  accepting  the  call.    The  presby- 
tery was  appointed  to  meet  on  the  22d 
Jane,  to  hear  Mr.  Main*8  trial  discourses, 
and  for  other  business.  Additional  supply 
was  granted  for  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Glover  at  North  Sunderland,  he  being  still 
nnable  to  resume  his  pulpit  doty.    The 
Bev.  D.  Kerr  gave  notice  that  at  next 
meeting  he  should  move  that  the  travel- 
ling expenses  of   ministers  giving    sick 
supply  be  paid,  and  that  vacant  congrega- 
tions take  their  turn  in  this  service.    The 
Rev.  Dr.  Brown  gave  notice  that  he  should 
move  at  next  meeting  that,  *  Whereas  the 
reading  of  the  reports  of  the  home  and 
foreign  operations  of  the  church,  as  this 
is  at  present  done  at  the  sederunt  of  Synod 
appropriated  to  the  consideration  of  these 
operations,   fails  to    secure  the  interest 
which  it  is  desirable  should  be  taken  in 
the  details  given,  and  as  a  matter  of  form 
is  defective,  in  so  far  as,  in  some  cases, 
only  a  portion  of  one  or  other  or  both  re- 
ports, it  is  believed,  is  laid  before  the 
court,  the  Synod  be  overtured  to  remit  to 
the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  to 
consider  the  case,  and  devise,  if  practic- 
able, arrangements  whereby  one  or  other 
or  both  of  these  objects  may  be  attained.* 
The  Rev.  Jas.  Harrowcr  reported,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  for  the  Superin- 
tendence of  Students,  that  Messrs.  Mar- 
wick  and  Young  had  undergone  all  their 
exaroinationa  satisfactorily,  and    it  was 
agreed    that    they    be    certified    to    the 
Birinity  Hall.    A  conference  on  Sabbath 
schools  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  next 
meeting  of  presbytery,  to  begin  at  twelve 
noon,  to  which  Sabbath-school  teachers 
were  invited.     A  letter  was  read  from 
Dr.  Scott,  proposing  ,that  steps  be  taken 
to  raise  stipends  of  £150  to  £157, 10s.,  and 
where  no  manse  is  provided,  to  £167,  10s. 
It  was  agreed  to  remit  this  letter  to  the 
Stipend  Committee  of  the  presbytery,  to 
consider  and  report  to  next  meeting. 

Corfiff/s. — ^This  presbytery  met  by  ap- 
pointment of  Synod  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
12th  May,  and  was  constituted  by  the 
moderator,  the  Rev.  John  Tannabill.  Ap- 
peared the  Rev.  John  Edmond,  D.D., 
clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  London.  Dr. 
£droond  stated  that  a  call  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Hammersmith,  London,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Henry  Miller,  Carlisle, 
had  been  sustained  and  concurred  in  by 
the  Presbytery  of  London,  and  referred  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  and  that  Messrs. 


W.  O.   Callender   and  James   William 
Rutland  were  appointed  commissioners  by 
the  congregation  of  Hammersmith  to  pro- 
secute the  call.    Thereupon  Dr.  Edmond 
laid  said  call,  addressea   to  Mr.  Miller, 
upon  the  table  of  the  presbytery,  also  three 
copies    of   reasons  of   translation.      Mr 
Miller,  being  present,  received  a  copy  of 
the  reasons  of  translation,  and  was  sum- 
moned by  the  moderator  to  appear  at  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  give  his  decision 
regarding  the  call  nddressed  to  him.    The 
Rev.  Peter  Carruthers  was  appointed  to 
preach  to  the  congregation  of  Carlisle  on 
Sabbath   first,  the    16th   May,  and  give 
notice  of  the  call  addressed  to  their  minis- 
ter, summon  a  special  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation, at  which  he  shall  preside,  lodge 
with  the  session-clerk  a  copy  of  the  reasons 
of  translation,  and  invite  their  appearance, 
by  commissioners,  with  answers  to  said 
reasons  of  translation,  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery. — This  presbytery  again  met. 
at  Carlisle  on  the  2d  June,  and  was  con- 
stituted by  the  moderator,  the  Rer.  John 
Tannabill.    Resumed  consideration  of  tho 
call  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Miller, 
Carlisle,  from  the  congregation  of  Ham- 
mersmith, London.     Mr.  Carruthers  re- 
ported that  he  had  preached  at  Carlisle, 
and  invited  the  congregation  to  appear  by 
commissioners  at  this  meeting  of  presby- 
tery.    Appeared  Messrs.  Callender  and 
Rutland,  commissioners  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Hammersmith,  London.      Ap- 
peared also  Messrs.  Sewell,  Nutter,  and 
Hamilton,  commissioners  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Carlisle.   Read  reasons  of  trans- 
lation, and  answers  thereto  by  the  congre- 
?[ation  of  Carlisle.    Heard  commissioners 
rom  the  congregations.      Parties  being 
removed,  Mr.  Miller  was  invited  to  ex- 
press his  views,  when  he  intimated  his 
acceptance  of  the  call  addressed  to  him 
from  the  congregation  of  Hammersmith, 
London.    The  moderator  then  gave  suit- 
able addresses  to  the  commissioners  from 
both  congregations.    Thereupon  the  pres- 
bytery dissolved  the  connection  between 
Mr.  Miller  and  the  congregation  of  Car- 
lisle, and  appointed  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Craig 
to  preach  at  Carlisle  on  Sabbath  first,  and 
declare  the  church  vacant.     Tho   Rev. 
John  Tannahill  was  appointed  moderator 
of  the  session  of  Carlisle,  and  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  obtain  supply  of  preachers. 
A  communication  was  read  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Scott  in  reference  to  supplemented 
congregations  not  provided  with  a  manse. 
The  presbytery  ag^ed  to  take  up  the 
matter  at  the  next  meeting.  Adjourned,  to 
meet  at  Carlisle  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
June,  at  ten  o'clock. 

2>ini«/riies.— This  presbytery  met  on  1st 
June.     The  Rev.  David  Kinnear,  Dal- 
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beattie,  was  chosen  moderator  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  It  was  reported  that  the 
committee  appointed  last  meeting  had 
petitioned  generally  in  faTonr  of  the  Edu- 
cation Bill,  and  the  same  committee  was 
continued,  to  take  snch  action  in  fotnre 
as  might  be  considered  necessary.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  circalar  from  Dr.  Scott,  Home 
Secretary,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  cases  referred  to  of 
all  the  congregations  within  the  bounds  of 
the  presbytery  who  are  not  giving,  with  or 
without  supplement,  a  stipend  of  £150,  and 
£7,  lOs.  for  incidental  expenses,  and  re- 
port as  to  the  best  mode  of  moving  in  the 
matter.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  in- 
timate that  Dalbeattie  had  no  manse.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Annuity  Tax  Bill.  The  clerk  was 
instructed  to  notify  that  there  were  no 
students  in  the  bounds  seeking  admission 
to  the  Hall  for  the  first  time,  and  none  to 
be  examined  in  Natural  Philosophy.  Next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  July. 

Dunftrmltne. — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
the  8ih  of  June — the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming, 
moderator.  The  presbytery  sat  most  of 
the  day  in  private.  Inter  alia,  Mr.  Kus- 
aell,  the  next  in  order  upon  the  roll,  was 
chosen  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Graham 
reported  that  he  had  preached  at  Loch- 
gelly  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  25th 
May,  and  moderated  in  a  call,  which  had 
turned  out  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  James 
Brown,  late  of  Momingside,  Edinburgh. 
No  other  candidate  was  proposed.  The 
call,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  was  signed 
by  178  members  and  32  adherents.  Com- 
missioners appeared  from  the  congrega- 
tion, praying  the  presbytery  to  proceed 
with  the  call  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
church.  The  moderator's  conduct  was 
approved  of,  and  the  call  unanimously 
sustained  as  a  regular  gospel  calL  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  notify  the  same  to 
Mr.  Brown,  and  to  request  his  answer  to 
the  call  by  next  meciing  of  presbytery, 
which  takes  place  in  Dunfermline  on 
Tuesday,  6th  July,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon. 
Circulars  were  read  anent  the  augmenta- 
tion of  stipends,  and  were  afterivards 
handed  to  the  convener  of  tlje  presby- 
tery's committee  in  this  matter,  who  was 
instructed  to  correspond  with  the  congre- 
gations concerned,  and  report  to  next 
meeting  of  presbytery. 

Edinburgh, — ^Tbis  presbytery  met  on  the 
1st  June — Rev.  George  Barlas,  moderator. 
Dr.  George  Johnston  reported  that,  at  a 
moderation  in  Nicolson  Street  Congrega- 
tion, n  unanimous  call  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Peter  U.  Gloag  to  be  his  colleague 


and  successor.  The  call  was  signed  by 
672  members  and  138  adherents.  The 
call  was  sustained.  A  report  was  read  of 
a  moderation,  in  which  Mr.  M*Farlsne, 
Lerwick,  had  presided,  at  Burra  Isles,  Sher- 
land,  on  the  24th  May.  The  call  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  James  Craig,  preacher,  and 
was  sustained.  Mr.  Rutherford,  New- 
lands,  proposed  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 
presbyterial  visitation,  which  it  was  agreed 
to  uke  up  at  next  meeting. 

Eigia  and  Inverneu, — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Nairn  on  the  15th  June — Rev. 
William  Watson,  moderator.  Conimani- 
cations  from  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  supplemented 
congregations,  were  read  and  considered. 
Discourses  were  given  in  by  Messrs. 
John  Hendrie  and  John  Ross,  stu* 
dents,  which  were  approved  of.  Messrs. 
Hendrie,  Ross,  and  Stewart  were  after- 
wards examined  on  Hebrew,  Greek,  theo- 
logy, church  history,  and  history  of 
doctrines,  in  all  which  they  acquitted 
themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
furnish  them  with  certificates  for  the  en- 
suing session  of  the  Divinity  Hall.  Next 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Forres  on  Tuesday  af^er  the  second  Sab- 
bath of  August. 

FaOark, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
1st  June.  The  Rev.  Charles  Jerdao, 
Dennyloanhead,  was  chosen  moderator  for 
the  next  twelve  months.  Schedule  of 
queries  and  answers  to  the  Manse  Board 
from  Grangemouth  was  read  and  stronglj 
recommended.  The  presbytery  appointed 
Rev.  A.  W.  Carmichael  convener  of  Com- 
mittee on  Statistics,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Jer- 
dan  convener  of  Examinators  for  Students. 
The  presbytery  had  a  lengthened  conver- 
sation on  Sabbath  schools,  when  varioos 
suggestions  were  made.  The  conversa- 
tion to  be  resumed  at  next  meeting.  Next 
meeting  on  the  20th  July,  at  10  ajc. 

Glasgow.  —  This    preisbytcry    held    its 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  in  Greyfrian 
Hall,  on  Tuesday,  8th  March— Rev.  Peter 
Bannatyne,  moderator  pro  tern.    A  letter 
was  read  by  the  clerk,  bearing  that  the 
call  from  the  Gorbals  Congregation  to  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  of  Colinsbnrgb,  had 
come  before  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldj, 
that  Mr.  Jackson  had  intimated  bis  ac- 
ceptance, and  that    the   pastoral  tie  at 
Colinsbnrgh  had  been  loosed.   It  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Macrae  that,  as  domestic 
affliction  had  befallen  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
day  of  induction  should  not  be  appointed 
till  next  meeting.     This  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  letter  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table.    A  remit  to  kirk  sessions 
as  to  a  proposed  new  church  at  Dennis- 
tonn  was  taken  up,  when  it  was  fouod 
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that  t  large  majority  of  the  sessions  re- 
ported in  favour  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
congregation  there.  The  clerk  moved 
that  the  prajer  of  the  petitioners  be 
panted,  and  that  the  parties  applying  be 
formed  into  a  congregation,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Melvin.  Mr.  Johnston 
(Springbam)  moved  as  an  amendment, 
ilirtt  the  presbytery  delay  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  appoint  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  parties  in- 
terested. He  urged  that  there  were  two 
United  Presbyterian  congregations  already 
in  the  locality,  and  that  tho  presbytery 
would  not  be  acting  wisely,  nor  studying 
tiie  interests  of  tho  existing  congregations, 
were  tbev  to  erect  another.  Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor 
^seconded  the  amendment.  On  a  division 
the  motion  of  the  clerk  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  The  other  business  was 
animportant. 

Inland. — ^Tfats  presbytery  met  in  Bel- 
fast on  Tuesday,  1st  June.  A  report 
from  the  mission  station  in  Tyrone  was 
read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
MacDowairs  meetings  are  increasing  in 
number  and  interest,  and  that  he  has 
free  access  to  the  Boman  Catholic  popu- 
lation, which  he  ascribes  to  the  favourable 
effects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church 
fiill.  The  report  was  approved  of,  and 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Mission 
Board.  A  communication  was  read,  con- 
taining inquiries  about  stipend  augmenta- 
tion, which  the  clerk  was  directed  to 
answer.  The  committee  appointed  at  last 
presbytery  meeting,  to  assist  the  session 
uf  Loanends  in  revising  the  communion 
roll,  and  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
differences  that  have  arisen  in  the  congre- 
gation, gave  in  a  report,  which  led  to  a 
long  discussion.  Ultimately  the  com- 
mittee was  reappointed,  with  some  addi- 
tional members. 

Kinross. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Mil- 
nathort on  Tuesday,  1st  June — Rev.  W. 
Boyd,  moderator.  From  the  statistical 
returns  for  the  year  1868,  it  appears  that 
the  seven  congregations  in  the  presbytery 
have  raised  £1254,  178.  8j^.  for  the  sup- 
port of  ordinances,  and  £276,  59.  l^d.  for 
missionary  and  benevolent  purposes — in  all 
XI 531,  28.  lOd.  The  aggregate  number  of 
members  in  the  congregations  of  the  pres- 
bytery being  1639,  their  contributions  for 
all  purposes  show  an  average  rate  of  188. 
S^d.  per  member.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Dr.  Scott,  requesting  the  presbytery  to 
ascertain  whether  any  congregation,  in 
which  there  is  a  gross  unsupplemented 
stipend  of  £1 50,  can  make  up  its  minister's 
stipend  to  £150,  and  £7, 10s.  additional  for 
incidental  expenses ;  and  if  such  congre- 
gation cannot  give  the  additional  £7,  10s., 
what  proportion  of  it  may  be  needful  as 
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supplement  from  the  Home  Committee. 
There  is  only  one  congregation  in  the 
presbytery  affected  by  Dr.. Scott's  letter, 
the  stipend  in  that  congregation  being 
£140,  with  £10  for  expenses,  and  the 
minister  was  instructed  to  bring  the  matter 
before  his  session,  in  such  way  as  might 
seem  most  expedient.  Tho  Hevs.  A. 
Duncan,  W.  Boyd,  J.  Ruthvcn,  and  T. 
Kennedy,  with  Messrs.  J.  Davidson  and 
J.  Dow,  were  appointed  the  presbytery's 
Missionary  and  Evangelistic  Committee 
— Mr.  Duncan,  convener.  Agreed  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour 
of  Mr.  McLaren's  Annuity  Tax  Bill,  and 
Parochial  Schoolmasters  Bill,  and  against 
Mr.  Gregory's  Bill  for  opening  Museums 
on  the  Lord's  day. 

Lancaihvte.^\  \lh  May  1869.  This  pres- 
bytery met  to-day  in   5,   Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  was  constituted  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  A.M.,  moderator  pro 
tern.    A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M*Kerrow,  reporting  that  at  a  congrega- 
tional meeting  in  Pendleton,  Manchester, 
Messrs.  Hindshaw,  Grant,  Mitchell,  and 
Gordon  had  been  elected  to  the  eldership, 
and  had  agreed  to  accept  of  the  sacred  office. 
Dr.  M^Kerrow  was  appointed  to  ordain  these 
elders  elect,  constitute  the  session,  and 
preside  in  it  till  they  obtain  a  pastor. 
The  Rev.  J.  Thompson  reported  that  he 
had  preached  in  Mount  Street,  Blackburn, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  and  presided  in  the 
moderation  of  a  call,  when  Mr.  A.  Mac- 
arthur  was   unanimously  chosen    to    be 
their  pastor.      The  moderator's  conduct 
was  approved,  and  the  call  sustained  as  a 
regular  gospel  call.     A  petition  to  the 
Synod  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Fraser   from    Mr.    Rodger,    student    of 
divinity,  praying  for  leave  to  attend  tho 
second  year  at  the  Divinity  Hall  without, 
first  attending  the  Natural    Philosophy 
class.      Agreed  to  transmit  and    rccom-- 
mend  said  petition.     Mr.  W.  Robertson 
and  the  clerk  were  appointed  a  deputation* 
to  visit  Barrow-in-Furness  at  the  end  of 
this    week.  —  Wolverhampton,  25th    May* 
1869.    The  presbytery  met  here  to-day, 
and  was  constituted   by  tho  Rev.  J.  A.. 
M*Kerrow,  B.  A.,  moderator  pro  tern.    The 
chief  business  was  the  induction  of  the 
Rev.  John    James.      At    the    induction 
service  the  Rev.  G.  F.  James  conducted 
the  opening  devotions,  the  Rev.  A.   B. 
Grosart  preached  from  John  x.  11,  the 
Rev.  J.  Thompson   gave  the    indnction 
charge,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  M*Kerrow  ad- 
dressed the  people.    The  questions  of  the 
formula  were  put  and  the  indnction  prayer 
offered    by  Mr.  Grosart.      Mr.   James's 
name  was  added  to  the  presbytery  roll, 
and  he  was  introduced  to  his  session,  and 
cordially  welcomed  by  his  congregation. — 
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Coupiand  Street^  Manchester^  2*ilh  May 
1869. — The  presbytery  met  here  to-day, 
and  was  constituted  by  the  Kev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  moderator.  At  six  o'clock  the 
presbytery  proceeded  to  the  induction  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Corbet  as  successor  to 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Scott.  The  Rev.  J.  Thomp- 
son preached  from  Rev.  xxi.  22 ;  the 
moderator  pat  the  questions  of  the  formula 
nnd  offered  the  induction  prayer  ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Leod  pave  the  charge  to  the 
minister,  and  the  Rev.  A.  11.  Drysdale 
addressed  the  people.  At  the  close  of 
public  service,  Mr.  Corbet  was  cordially 
welcomed  in  the  usual  way  by  his  congre- 
gation. Thereafter  his  name  was  added 
to  the  roll,  and  he  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  court. — Mount  Pleasant, 
Liverpool,  8th  June  1869.  The  presbytery 
met  here  to-day,  nnd  was  constituted  by 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  moderator.  The 
minutes  of  former  meetings  were  read  and 
confirmed.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Macarthur,  declining  the  call  from  Mount 
Street,  Blackburn.  Mr.  Bruce  presented 
a  report  of  his  labours  in  Mossylee,Tanley, 
for  the  last  six  months,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  five  members  had  been  added 
to  the  church  in  April  last,  and  other 
branches  of  work  in  the  Sabbath  school 
and  surrounding  district  were  progressing 
favourably.  The  presbytery  expressed 
approval  of  the  report,  and  instructed 
the  clerk  to  forward  it  to  the  Mission 
Board.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  James  reported 
that  Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Jameson,  student,  had 
performed  all  his  prescribed  exercises  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Eastern  Committee, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  certify  Mr.  Jameson 
to  the  Divinity  Hall.  The  clerk  reported 
that  ho  had  received  a  call,  with  three 
copies  of  reasons  of  translation,  from  the 
London  presbytery,  addressed  by  the  West- 
bourne  Grove  Church  to  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Taylor,  A.M.,  of  Derby  Road,  Liverpool. 
The  usual  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring 
i»aid  call  before  Mr.  Taylor,  his  session,  and 
congregation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M*Farlane 
and  Mr.  R.  Millar  appeared  as  duly  ccrti- 
iiedcommissioners  from  AVestbourne  Grove. 
Messrs.  Summer,  Dixon,  Hawthorne,  Dr. 
M*Nichol,  Rollo,  Fernic,  Weightman, 
Wren,  Chambers,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Thompson,  were  certified  as  commis- 
sioners from  Derby  Road.  The  reasons 
for  and  against  the  translation  of  Mr. 
Taylor  were  read.  Dr.  M^Farlaue  and 
Mr.  Millar  were  heard  in  favour  of  West- 
bourne  Grove  Church.  Mr.  Dixon  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Thompson  were  heard  on  be- 
half of  Derby  Road.  Pleadings  were  then 
declared  to  be  closed ;  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
being  called  upon  fur  his  decision,  at  the 
close  of  a  feeling  address,  respectfully  de- 
clined the  call    from  London,  ^  Messrs. 


Thompson  and  Robertson  submitted  a 
statement  of  the  inquiries  which  they  had 
made  into  certain  reports  affecting  the 
character  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Melville. 
After  being  solemnly  dealt  with,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville confessed  to  the  sin  of  intemperunce, 
and  laid  his  resignation  on  the  table.  The 
following  resolution  was  then  unanimously 
adopted :  *  That  Mr.  Melville  be  suspended 
for  twelve  months  from  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  his  restoration  depend 
upon  the  report  of  the  session  Ander 
whose  care  he  may  place  himself  during 
said  twelve  months.'  Dr.  M'Leod  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  Barrow  next  Sab- 
bath, report  this  decision  to  the  congre- 
gation, report  also  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Melville,  with  certification  that  if  no  goud 
reason  be  assigned  for  delay,  the  resigna- 
tion will  be  accepted  at  next  meeting  of 
the  court.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  Brunswick  Street,  Manchester,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  July. 

Melrose. — This  presbytery  met  on  2d 
February — Mr.  Davidson,  moderator.  Mr. 
Brodie,  student,  delivered  a  sermon,  which 
was  sustained,  and  his  examination  papers 
of  last  meeting  in  Latin  and  theology  were 
reported  on  and  approved.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  congregations  had  made 
the  collection  for  the  Synod  Fund.  Re- 
turns were  received  from  the  supplemented 
congregations  as  to  the  amount  of  stipend 
they  are  j>repared  to  raise  for  another  year. 
Agreed  to  delay  consideration  of  circular 
concerning  the  necessity  of  extending  Sab- 
bath school  agencies  until  after  the  statis- 
tics  for  1868  have  been  tabled.  In  answer 
to  a  request  of  the  Supply  Committee,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  none  eligible  for 
occasional  supply  within  the  bounds. — ^This 
presbytery  met  again  on  6th  April.  Read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Finlayson,  Earlston,  whu 
had  been  laid  aside  for  several  weeks,  ask- 
.ing  for  pulpit  supply.  The  brethren  agreed 
to  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  affliction,  and  their  earnest  hope  that 
he  may  soon  be  restored  to  full  health  and 
work,  conjpincd  with  the  cordial  grant  of 
supply,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Dunn,  con- 
vener of  the  Stipend  Augmentation  Com- 
mittee, that  the  offer  of  the  Home  Board 
of  £5,  on  the  condition  of  their  raising  £2, 
10s.,  had  been  accepted  by  nearly  all  the 
aid-receivingcongregations.  Messrs.Niven 
and  Turnbull  were  appointed  members 
for  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures.  Mr.  M*£wen,  convener  of  the 
Evangelistic  Committee,  submitted  a  re- 
port, which  was  adopted,  as  to  a  series  of 
interesting  and  successful  meetings  at 
Earlston  nnd  Ashkirk,  and  a  general 
conversation  on  the  subject  took  place 
afterwards.  Mr.  Muir,  convener  ot  the 
Statistical  Committee,  made  a  report  for 
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1863,  which  ifc  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
approve,  and  to  print  an  abstract  thereof 
for  circolation  among  the  congregations. 
The  report  marks  steady  progress  over  the 
whole  presbjterr.    In  1860  the  following 
were  the  general  facts: — Members  in  the 
presbytery,   4569  ;    ordinary  income    for 
conc^regational  purposes,  £2800,  lOs.  2^d., 
and  for  missionary  and  benevolent,  £401, 
Is.    Id.— total,    £3401,    lis.   3^d. ;    total 
average  per  member,  14s.  lO^d.    In  1865 
the  following  were  the  results : — Members, 
4909;  ordinary  income  for  congregational 
purposes,  £3128,   19s.  5d.,  and   for   rais- 
iionary  and  benevolent,  £930,  17s,  Ijd. — 
total,  £4059,  16s.  6jJ. ;  total  average  per 
member^  16s.  6^d.    While  in  18GS  these 
figureswcre  reached : — Members 4994;  or- 
dinary income  for  congregational  purposes, 
£3436,   17b.   7d.,  and  for  missionary  nnd 
benevolent,  £988,  68.  Hid.— total,  £4425, 
43.  e^d. ;    total  average  per  member,  178. 
8.Jd.    This  aggregate  statement  for  1868 
dues  not  include  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions to  the  amonnt  of  £1968,  185.  6|d., 
which  gives  a  total  average  per  member 
of  25s.  7|d.     The  steady  progress  in  ihe 
ordinary  income  over  the  course  of  year?, 
as  indicated  above,  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy, that  within  the  last  two  years  two 
new  churches  have  been  erected  and  are 
nearly  free  of  debt,  a  third  church  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  the  expense 
incurred  already  largely  met,  while  in  a 
fourth  congregation  a  manse   has  been 
purchased.      A  humbling  fact,  however, 
has  been  brought  to  light,  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  congregational  prayer-meet- 
ings is  ia  the  small  proportion  of  14  per 
cent,  of  the  membership.    The  Education 
Bill  was  then  considered,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions. 
—This  presbytery  met  again  on  12th  May. 
Mr.  Mair,  in  name  of  the  committee,  read 
the  following  resolutions  on  the  Education 
Bill,  which  were  adopted,  and  in  terms 
thereof  petitions  appointed  to  be  drawn  up 
for  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  ; —  viz.    *  That   the  presbytery 
approve  of  the  bill  generally,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  honest  attempt  to  introduce  a  truly 
national  and  unscctarian  system  of  edu- 
cation, in  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
the  people,  and  the  pledges  of  most  of  the 
canaidates  as  expressed  at  last  election ; 
in  so  far  as  the  management   is  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  Scottish  Board ;  in  so  far 
as  means  are  provided  for  the  removal  of 
inefficient  teachers ;    and  especially   ap- 
prove  of   the  constitution  of   the  New 
National  Schools;    but  urgently  recom- 
mend that  the  Parochial  Schools  be  at 
once  converted  into  New  National  Schools; 
that  the  sittings  of  the  General  Board  be 
public,  and  that  no  allowance,  cither  from 


local  rates  or  Government,  be  granted  to 
any  schools   other  than    national,   after 
existing  interests  have    been  duly  con- 
sidered.'   A  moderation  was  granted  to 
the  congregation  of  Hawick,  West,  to  take 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  curt. — 
Mr.  Muir  to  preach  and  preside.      The 
stipend  offered  is  £150,  with  £7,  lOs.  for 
expenses,  besides  a  manse ;  the  member- 
ship is  252.    Further  sick  supply  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Finlayson. — 
Met  again  on   1st  June — Mr.  Davidson, 
moderator.    Mr.   Muir  reported  that  he 
had  duly  moderated  in  a  call  in  Hawick, 
West,  and  that  the  call  had  been  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  Mr.  Forrest  F.  Young, 
preacher.    It  was  signed  by  208  members, 
accompanied  by  a  paper  of  concurrence, 
subscribed  by  42   ordinary  hearers ;   and 
the  presbytery  unanimously  sustained  it 
as    a    regular    gospel   call.      Additional 
supply  was  granted  for  Mr.   Finlayson, 
who,  though  now  considerably  better,  is 
still  unable  to  resume  his  work.    In  keep- 
ing with  recent  resolutions  of  Synod,  ond 
at  their  own  request,  leave  was  cordially 
given  to  the  session   of  the  East  Bank 
Church,  Hawick,  to  dispense  sealing  or- 
dinances in  their  mission  premises  at  Wil- 
ton.   Read  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Minto 
and  Sir  William  Scott,   M.P.   for  Rox- 
burghshire, that  they  would  gladly,  as  re- 
quested, present  the  petitions  of  the  pres- 
bytery in  connection  with  the  Education 
Bill  before  the  House  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons respectively.  Mr.  Ballantyne  Brodie 
performed   his  remaining  exercises,  and 
was  certified  to  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Divinity  Hall  as  a  fifth  year  student.    Mr. 
Niven  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  twelve  months. 

Newcastle.  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
May  4th — the  Rev.  M.  Kinnaird,  mode- 
rator. A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  F. 
Henderson,  declining  the  call  from  the 
congregation  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  It 
was  agreed  to  transmit  and  recommend  a 
petition  from  the  congregation  of  Hull  to 
the  Home  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  requesting  a  grant  to  enable 
them  to  pay  off  some  arrears  of  stipend, 
and  stating  that  they  had  raised  by  sub- 
scription £30  for  this  purpose.  Reasons 
of  dissent  by  the  Kcvs.  J.  Young,  W. 
Fisken,  and  Mr.  T.  Young  to  the  decision 
of  presbytery,  at  last  meeting,  on  the 
union  question,  were  read,  and  the  Revs. 
R.  Brown  and  R.  Leitch  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  answer  them.  The  Sab- 
bath-school Committee  gave  in  their  re- 
port, and  were  thanked  for  their  services. 
The  Statistical  Committee  also  presented 
their  report ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  print, 
for  circulation  in  the  congregations  of  the 
presbytery,  an  abstract  of   the  returns. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M'Eendrick  it  was 
agreed  to  petition  Fnrliament  in  favour 
of  the  'Permissive    Prohibitory  Liquor 
Bill.' — ^The  presbytery  met  again  on  Jane 
l8t — the  Kev.  M.  Kinnaird,  moderator. 
The  committee  appointed  at  last  meet- 
ing to  prepare  answers  to  the  reasons  of 
dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  presby- 
tery on  the  union  question,  submitted  their 
replies,   which  the  presbytery  agreed   to 
adopt.    It  was  stated  that  3000  copies  of 
the  abstract  of  returns  had  been  printed, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  dispose  of  them  at 
29.  6d.  per  100.    A  moderation  was  granted 
to  the  congregation  of  Houghton-le- Spring, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Steele  was  appointed  to 
preach  and  preside  at  it  on  the  29th  inst. 
Mr.    Miller  was    examined    on    biblical 
literature,  theology,  and  church  histori', 
and  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  presbytery.    The  Rev.  R.  Leitcb,  con- 
vener of  the  Mission  Committee,  presented 
their  report.  The  committee  were  thanked 
for  their  services,  and  the  following  were 
nppointed  the  committee  for  next  year: 
Revs.   G.  Bell,  T.  Boyd,  R.  Brown,  G. 
Douglas,  and  Messrs.  Young,  M'Kendrick, 
and  Crisp — Mr.  Bell,  convener.    A  report 
was  presented  from  the    conference    of 
ministers  and  elders,  held  by  appointment 
of  the  presbytery,  urging  sessions,  in  *view 
of  the  great  ignorance  of  the  good  news  of 
the  kingdom  which  prevails  in  town  and 
country  districts,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
the  present  efforts  to  dispel  it,  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
by  holding  meetings  or  otherwise,  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  gospel :'  and  stating  that, 
by  advice  of  the  conference,  6000  copies 
of  a  tract  on  Attendance  on  Sabbath  Ser- 
vices and  Prayer  Meetings  had  been  pre- 
pared for  distribution  among  the  congre- 
gations of  the  presbytery,  and  would  be 
disposed  of  at  Is.  8d.  per  100. 

PahJey  and  Greenock, — ^This  presbytery 
met  in  5,  Queen  Street,  on  llth  May,  and 
constituted  the  station  of  InncUan  into  a 
congregation. — They  met  in  Greenock  on 
1st  June.    W.  H.  M*Fariane,  first  year's 
student,  gave  a  homily,  which  was  sus- 
tained.    A  moderation  was    granted  to 
1'hread  Street,  Paisley,  for   Uth   June. 
The  election  of  three' elders  at  Innellan 
was  reported,  and  the  draft  constitution 
approved.    The  Wemyss  Bay  Committee 
reported  the  erection  of  a  wooden  church, 
under  the  name  of  the  Skilmorlie  Church, 
to  be  occupied  conjointly  with  the  Free 
Church.    The  cost  will  be  about  £300  ;  of 
which  £135  has  been  paid  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  £104   by  the 
Free  Church.    It  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
6th  June.    The  presbytery  was  occupied 
for  a  long  time  with  a  petition  and  com- 
plaint, signed  by  twenty-four  members,  re- 


garding certain  proceedings  nt  a  congre- 
gational meeting  at  Gourock,  in  which 
Rev.  George  Morrison  was  in  the  chair ; 
and  a  memorial  from  three  elders  and  six 
managers  bearing  on  the  statements  made 
in  the  petition.  After  reasoning,  it  was 
agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  of  presbytery  in 
Gourock  on  29th  June,  to  meet  with  the 
session  and  congregation,  and  make  all 
necessary  investigation.  Appointed  next 
ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  in  Paisley  on 
the  third  Tuesday  of  July. 

GALLS  MODERATED. 

Ketth. — Mr.  James  S.Scotland, preacher, 
called  on  the  8th  March. 

Hawick,  West, — Mr.  Forrest  F.  Young, 
preacher,  called  on  the  24th  May. 

Lochgelly. — Rev.  James  Brown,  late  of 
Momingside.  called  on  25th  May. 

Paisley,  Thread  Street.^Mr.  Peter  B. 
Gloag,  preacher,  called  on  14th  June. 

Burra   Isles,   Shetland.  —  Mr.    James 
Cruig,  preacher,  called  on  24th  May. 


INDUCTIONS. 

Wolverhampton, — ^The  Rev.  John  Jsmes, 
late  of  Paris,  Canada,  inducted  on  the  25th 
May. 

Manchester,  Coupland'StreeL — ^The  Ber, 
Joseph  Corbett,  lateofKilcreggan,  inducted 
on  the  27  th  May. 

PRBAOHBRB  LICBXRBD. 

Bt  the  Presbytery  of  Banffshire,  Mr.  John 
Sellar,  licensed  on  9th  March. 

Bv  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  on  the 
5th  February,  Mr  Robert  A.  Watson. 


DEXISBIONS. 

Tub  Rev.  Robert  Paterson,  demftted  bis 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Aberchirder 
on  the  25th  May. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Melville,  dcmitted  his 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Barrow-in- 
Furness  on  the  8th  June. 


OBITUART. 

Died,  at  Huntly,  on  the  1st  May,  the 
Rev.  James  Whyt'e  Mailler. 

BTATEXBNT  BT  THB  VATIOirAI.  BDCCATION 
COXMITTBB  OF  TUB  CXITED  PRESBT* 
TBRIAR  CHURCH,  OK  THB  EDCCATJOK 
BILL,  AS  AMKNOED  IN  COMMITTBIS  OF 
THB  HOUSE  or  LORDS. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  'Fsro* 
chial  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill,  as  amended 
In  Committee*  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
committee  agreed  to  record  their  approTsj 
of  some  of  the  proposed  'amcudments' 
which  it  has  undergone,  as  improvements; 
but  at  the  same  time  to  disapprove  of 
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othen,  as  preatlj  ajrgrarating  the  objec- 
tionable portions  of  the  original  measure. 
Ill  particular,  the  committee  agreed — 

I.  To  condemn,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  omission  of  tho  word  *•  National'  from 
claose  60,  as  providing  not  only  for  the 
perpetoation  of  the  existing  denomina- 
tional system,  but  for  its  extension,  by 
cncooraging  the  erection  of  new  denomi- 
national schools.  This  change,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  destroys  one  of 
the  best  features  of  tho  bill,  and  tends  to 
defeat  its  object  as  a  measore  of  National 
Education.  And  it  is  the  more  objec- 
tionable that  the  schools  in  question  are 
exempted  from  tho  Conscience  Clause, 
which  is  stringently  imposed  on  all  other 
schools  under  the  bill. 

II.  To  deprecate  the  proposed  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  electing  School  Commit- 
tees, by  which  one-half  of  the  members 
of  such  committees  are  to  be  chosen  by 
the  heritors  valued  at  £100  Scots,  instead 
of  the  whole  of  the  ratepayers  as  ori- 
ginally provided  ;  and,  as  a  further  aggra- 
vation of  this  objectionable  change,  the 
provision  that  heritors  may  vote  by  proxy 
St  the  meetings  at  which  the  School 
Committees  are  elected. 

III.  To  express  entire  disapproval  of 
Che  new  provisions  in  clause  9.  by  which, 
in  addition  to  the  obnoxious  provision  in 
the  original  clause,  the  trustees  or  mana- 
gers of  adopted  schools  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  tho  Board  for  limited 
periods,  and  may  terminate  at  any  time, 
on  a  year's  notice,  the  agreements  under 
which  their  schools  may  have  been  adopted 
— a  provision  which  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  perpetuating  and  aggravating  the 
evils  inseparable  from  denominational 
grants,  and  hindering  the  nationalization 
of  the  school  system  of  the  country.  In 
taking  exception  to  this  change,  the  com- 
mittee regret  also  the  omission  from  tho 
liill  of  the  provision  in  the  •  original 
measure,  by  which  no  school  founded 
more  than  two  years  from  the  date  of 
its  passing  could  be  adopted  as  a  National 
School. 

IV.  To  declare  —  in  addition  to  the 
dissatisfaction  formerly  expressed  by  the 
committee  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  bill  dealt  with  the  Parochial 
Schools — their  further  and  still  stronger 
Uisapprobation  of  tho  new  obstructions 
now  thrown  in  the  way  of  converting 
these  schools  into  national  ones,  by  the 
provisions  in  clauses  16  and  18,  re- 
quiring (1)  that  no  steps  shall  be  taken 
towards  conversion  till  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act ;  and  (2)  that,  in  case  of  a 
resolution  to  convert  not  being  carried  by 
a  majority  of  two-thirds,  no  further  pro- 


ceedings shall  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
conversion  for  the  space  of  three  years 
(instead  o(  one  year,  ns  in  the  earlier  form 
of  the  bill). 

v.  To  oppose,  as  an  injustice  to  the 
community,  the  concession  to  the  heritors 
of  the  National  Funds  heretofore  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Pnrish  Schools, 
in  the  event  of  such  schools  being  con- 
verted into  national  ones. 

Ukkbt  Hektok,  Convener, 

OPSVnfO    OF   THE    UNITED   PBESBYTERIAN 
CIIDBCIf,  CAMF  HILL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

On  Thursday,  the  3d  of  June  last,  this 
church  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Kerrow,  of  Manchester,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Landles,  of  London.  Large  congrega- 
tions assembled  at  both  services,  and  liberal 
collections  were  obtained.  In  the  after- 
noon a  luncheon  was  provided  in  the 
schoolroom  behind  the  church,  to  which 
from  sixty  to  seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  down.  In  addition  to  the  chairman, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  M^Kerrow,  B.  A.,  and  the 
vice-chairman,  John  Graham,  Esq.,  J.F., 
there  were  present  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott, 
Glasgow ;  Rev.  Dr.  Blaikie,  Edinburgh ; 
Rev.  Dr.  M*Kerrow,  Manchester ;  Rev.  R. 
W.  Dnle,  M.A.;  Rev.  Professor  Barker, 
Springhill  College ;  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie ; 
Rev.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Edgbaston,  etc. 
Speeches  were  delivered  by  these  and 
other  gentlemen,  in  which  warm  congratu- 
lations were  tendered,  and  deep  interest 
in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Birming- 
ham was  expressed.  On  Sabbath,  June 
fith,  the  morning  service  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  M^Kerrow,  and  the  evening  service  by 
Dr.  Blaikie,  the  church  being  crowded  on 
both  occasions.  After  experiencing  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  nil  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  hired  room  and  a  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  congregation 
have  thus  taken  possession  of  a  handsome 
and  commodious  church  of  their  own,  in  a 
district  where  there  is  not  only  ample  room, 
but  abundant  need  for  their  exertions. 
The  church  is  capable  of  holding  at  present 
about  650  persons,  and  the  accommodation 
can  be  increased,  if  it  should  ever  be  re- 
quired, by  the  erection  of  side  galleries. 
At  the  back  of  the  church  are  a  vestry, 
lecture  hall,  boys'  schoolroom,  girls'  school- 
room, etc. ;  and  tho  cost  of  the  premises, 
including  the  site  and  all  extras,  will  be 
about  £4000.  Towards  this  sum  £2300 
have  been  raised,  and  a  loan  of  £1000,  re- 
payable in  ten  years,  has  been  granted  by 
the  Home  Mission  Board. 


OPEKIKO  OF  NEW  CHUBCH,  DEBET. 

The    church    recently    erected    for    the 
United  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  this 
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town  wns  opened  on  Thursday,  the  20th 
May,  when  the  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  John  M'Farhine,  LL.D., 
London,  and  the  Rev. Dr.  Macleod,  Birken- 
head. On  the  following  Sabbath,  Dr. 
M*Kcrrow,  of  Manchester,  preached  in  rhe 
morning,  Mr.  Simpson,  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  in  the  afternoon,  and  Dr.  R.  S. 
Scott  in  the  evening.  The  audiences 
were  excellent  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
aggregate  collections  at  the  opening 
services  amounted  to  £113.  The  church, 
which  is  in  the  early  English  Gothic  style, 
is  remarkably  tasteful  and  elegant,  and 
reflects  much  credit  on  the  architect,  Mr. 
Tait  of  Leicester,  who  hns  shown  both 
taste  and  economy  in  carrying  out  the 
work.  It  is  seated  for  500 ;  and  the  whole 
cost,  including  price  of  ground  (£520)  and 
all  etcfl?tera8,  is  under  £3000.  There  is 
a  considerable  debt  upon  it,  however, 
which  must  operate  against  its  progress, 
and  which  friends  of  the  denomination  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  earnestly 
requested  to  assist  the  congregation  in 
liquidating. 

JUBILEE   SERVICES. 

Thb  Rev.  Dr.  Harper  having  completed 
his  fiftieth  year  in  the  ministry  on  the  2d 
of  February  last,  services  in  celebration 
of  his  jubilee  were  held  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  North  Leith,  on  the 
16th  May,  when  sermons  were  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Ewcn,  Professor  Eadie, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Amot.  On  the 
Wednesday  evening  following,  a  soiree 
took  place  in  the  church,  which  was 
thronged  by  members  of  the  congregation 
and  others.  On  the  platform  were  as- 
sembled members  of  the  presbytery,  and 
ministers  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  of  other  denominations. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Provost 
Watt,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lvon. 

The  chairman  read  letters  of  apology 
which  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Cairns 
and  other  friends  at  a  distance,  expressive 
of  the  high  esteem  they  entertained  for 
Dr.  Harper,  and  their  regret  that  they 
could  not  be  present  to  unite  in  doing 
him  honour.  He  said  that,  met  as  they 
were  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  their 
honoured  and  respected  senior  minister, 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  every  one  pre- 
sent to  see  him  in  their  midst  this 
evening,  enjoying  such  a  degree  of  good 
health,  and  with  his  mind  as  clear  and 
unencumbered  as  it  ever  had  been.  He 
was  sure  that  it  was  the  anxious  wish 
and  desire  of  every  one  present,  that  the 
Doctor  might  be  long  spared  to  go  out  and 
in  among  them,  and  when  his  strength  per- 
mitted, to  occupy  that  pulpit,  which  for 


half  a  century  he  had  so  ably  and  credit- 
ably filled,    'in  1819,  when  Dr.  Harper 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  congregation, 
it  was  then  in  its  infancy.     Dr.  Hnrper 
was    a  very  young  man,  and  he  must 
have  felt  deeply  the  great  responsibility 
of  such  a  charge.     But  his  popularity  as 
a  preacher,  his  cultivation  of  those  gifts 
which  God  hnd  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
his  exemplary  walk  and  conversation,  soon 
filled  the  pews  with  an  attached  congrega- 
tion; and  the  prosperity,  and  harmony,  and 
good  feeling  which  existed  in  the  congre- 
gation  at  Dr.  Harper's  ordination,  had 
continued  unbroken  down  to  the  present 
day.     It  was  altogether  superflnons  in  him 
(the  chairman)  to  say  that  Dr.  Harper  had 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  a 
most  creditable  manner.    The  church  with 
which  they  were  connected  very  soon  saw 
and  appreciated  Dr.  Harper's  well-known 
abilities,  both  as  a  divine  and  as  a  leader; 
and  very  soon  he  was  pressed  into  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  public  men  in  the 
church.    During  the  course  of  his  ministry 
many  important  questions  had  arisen,  ana 
in  all  these  Dr.  Harper  had  been  called  to 
take  a  leading  and  prominent  position; 
and  they  knew  that,  in  connection  with  the 
most  of  these,  he  had  managed  wisely  and 
well.    There  was  one  question  in  which 
the  Doctor  was  still  engaged,  to  which  he 
would   refer — namely,  the  union  of  the 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
Dr.  Harper  would  be  spared  to  see  that 
great  event  consummated.     Dr.  Harper 
had  also  been   one  of  the  Professors  of 
their  church  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years;  and  those  of  their  ministers  who 
had  been  under  his  care  and  tuition  woald 
agree  that  he  had  done  everything  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  do  in  preparing  them 
for  the  ministry  of   the  gospel,  and  in 
communicating  to  them  instruction,  both 
intellectual    and    spiritual.      While  Dr- 
Harper  bad  given  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  the  church,  he  had  not  neglected  his 
duties  as  a  citizen ;   but  he  had  alfrajs 
been  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  re- 
gard to  great  public  questions  and  local 
philanthropic  matters.    Their  heart's  de- 
sire and  prayer  was,  that  the  evening  of 
his  days  may  go  down  in  a  serene  sKy» 
with  joy  and  with   happiness;   and  that 
when  the  summons  docs  come,  he  niav 
receive  from  the  Master  that  gracious  and 
blessed  welcome,  'Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord.*  . 

Mr.  William  Wilfon  rend  nn  address  of 
congratulation  from  the  elders,  xnanagerj? 
and  congregation. 

Dr.  Harper,  in  reply,  said,— *  Mr.  Wiw>«| 
I  thank  you  for  the  congratulations  whicn 
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von  hare  addressed  to  me  in  name  of  the 
elders,  managers,  and  members  of  the  con- 
p^eiracion ;  and  while  appreciating  as  I  do 
ihese  expressions  of  affection  to  me  per- 
sonully,  and  the  recognition  of  my  laboars 
in  the  ministry  here  for  fifty  years,  my 
^tification  is  enhanced  by  the  fitting 
lemu  in  which  you  associate  with  me  my 
colleagae  in  the  pastoral  office,  of  whom 
}-0Q  truly  say  that  as  a  son  be  serves  with 
me  in  the  gospel.*  Dr.  Harper  then  gave 
some  details  regarding  the  rise  and  pro- 
trress  of  the  congregation  of  North  Leith, 
with  remarks  on  the  changes  which  death 
had  made  in  the  membership,  and  con- 
cluded with  saying,  *  Let  us,  ministers, 
elders,  and  members,  quicken  our  pace  in 
the  walk  of  duty.  We  have  none  of  us 
far  to  go  to  our  journey's  end.  We  are 
hastening  to  it.  Let  us  therefore  exhort 
one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as 
we  see  the  day  approaching.  Again, 
thanking  you  for  this  address,  I  cordially 
respond  to  it  with  a  prayer  that  you  may 
each  partake  abundantly  of  the  blessing 
that  maketh  rich,  and  that  your  families 
may  all  of  them  be  of  the  number  of  the 
boQseholds  which  the  Lgrd  has  blessed, 
ercn  as  it  is  my  desire,  ns  I  trust  hitherto, 
to  be  your  servant  for  Jesus*  sake  and 
fartberance  of  your  salvation.  If  I  know 
myself,  I  think  I  may  say  that,  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  to  know 
nothing  among  my  people  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  mj  preaching,  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  cruciiied,  to  dwell  on  this  glorious 
theme  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house ; 
so  that,  warning  every  man  and  teaching 
every  man,  and  ever  bearing  in  remem- 
brance my  personal  interest  io  the  great 
concern,  and  my  responsibility  in  com- 
mending Christ  to  others,  I  may,  through 
the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Father,  and  the 
merits  of  his  Son,  both  save  myself  and 
them  that  hear  me.' 

Dr.  Smart,  in  presenting  an  address  to  Dr. 
Harper  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  4th  inst.,  said,  that  this  address  was  the 
calm  and  honest  expression  of  attachment 
and  regard  from  those  who,  ns  Dr.  Harper's 
co-presbytcrs,  had  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  estimating  his  character  and  wit- 
nessing his  usefulness  as  a  minister  and 
Professor  within  these  bounds.  When  ap- 
pointed as  their  deputy  to  other  churches, 
or  in  connection  with  public  questions  of 
secular  interest,  or  as  more  recently  in 
connection  with  the  current  negotiations 
for  union,  they  expected,  as  in  every  case 
the  ibsue  proved,  that  Dr.  Harper  would 
command  attention  and  respect,  and  that 
he  would  sustain  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  his  coDstitaents,  and  that  he 


would  make  their  influence  felt  for  good. 
Although  they  grieved  to  say  that  he  was 
not  now  so  cafuible  of  maintaining  tbe 
duties  that  were  once  so  easy  and  pleasant 
to  him,  they  all  rejoiced  that  his  voice 
was  as  yet  heard  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  in 
his  own  pulpit,  and  in  that  of  others. 
Tho  promise  of  his  spring  had  been 
fully  verified,  and  his  hoary  head  was 
n  crown  of  glory  to  him  found  in  the 
wuy  of  righteousness.  Bat  he  (Dr. 
Smart)  had  yet  a  more  pleasant  work  to 
do.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  on  5th  October  1868,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  the  following  elTect : 
— *That  the  presbytery,  understanding 
that  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Harper  desire  to  celebrate  the  jubilee 
year  of  his  ministry,  and  to  present  him 
with  some  testimonial  in  appreciation  of 
his  character  and  talents,  agree  further 
to  support  this  becoming  proposal,  and 
hereby  appoint  a  committee  to  take  mea- 
sures for  bringing  this  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  church  within  the  bounds, 
and  for  interesting  kindred  parties  else- 
where in  the  testimonial  to  one  who  for 
twenty-five  years  has  been  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  theological  faculty,  and 
for  fifty  years  an  honoured  and  useful 
minister  of  our  denomination.*  The  re- 
sult of  the  congregational  action  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  presbytery's  committee 
had  been  what  he  now  held  in  his  hands 
— a  silver  salver,  on  which  there  lay  a 
deposit  receipt  in  the  Clydesdale  Bank 
in  Dr.  Harper's  name  for  £1200.  The 
salver  bears  the  following  inscription: — 
*This  salver,  with  the  sum  of  £1200,  was 

g resented  to  Uev.  Jas.  Harper,  D.D., 
.T.P.,  on  his  having  completed  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  professorship,  ns  a  congre- 
gational and  general  testimonial  to  his 
personal  excellence  and  public  usefulness. 
— Leitht  May  1869.*  It  was  with  pleasure 
and  pride.  Dr.  Smart  continued,  that  he 
put  into  Dr.  Harper's  hands  the  goods  he 
had  announced,  and  he  would  only  say 
for  himself  that  his  whole  heart  went  with 
them.  He  mentioned  that  in  contributing 
response  had  heartily  been  made  by  some 
of  all  classes  and  all  denominations.  In 
concluding,  ho  said  that  he  had  all  along 
honoured  Dr.  Harper  since  the  first  day 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  he  most  heartily 
rejoiced  now  at  his  earthly  honours,  and 
he  expected  that  in  the  end  he  wonld 
meet  with  the  gracious  approval  and  re- 
ward of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

In  reply  Dr.  Harper  said:—*!  feel 
highly  honoured  by  this  address  from 
my  brethren  of  the  presbytery,  presented 
by  the  welcome  hands  of  my  early 
and  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Smart     I  cor. 
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dialljT  reciprocflte  their  expreMions  of 
affection  and  esteem.  My  intercoaree 
with  them,  if  it  bos  been  pleasing  to  them, 
has  always  been  profitable  to  myself.  In 
whatever  matter,  or  to  whatever  extent,  I 
may  have  shared  with  them  in  the  service 
of  the  chnrch,  I  have  my  recompense  in 
the  approbation  of  my  brethren.  To  stand 
well  in  the  estimation  of  a  body  of  men 
combining  so  mach  talent,  intelligence, 
high  priociple,  and  inflaence  for  good, 
mast  be  to  any  man  an  honourable  re- 
ward. That  the  sentiments  of  regard  for  me 
which  yon  convey  are  entertained  by  not 
a  few  both  within  and  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  presbytery,  I  am  'made  aware  by 
the  munificent  testimonial  which  has  josc 
been  presented  to  me.  As  I  speak,  1  am 
burdened  with  a  sense  of  obligation  for 
the  gift,  and  the  kindness  of  which  it  is  so 
great  a  proof,  and  tender  my  warmest 
thanks  to  all  the  contributors,  both  far 
and  near.  My  acknowledgments  are,  in 
the  first  place,  due  to  those  members  of 
my  congregation  who  originated  the  pro- 
posal of  these  jubilee  services,  and  very 
specially  to  my  colleague,  for  the  warm 
and  active  interest  he  has  taken  in  all 
the  arrangements  connected  with  this 
celebration.  This  is  the  more  gratifying 
to  mc,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  harmony 
that  exists  between  us  in  a  relation 
that  is  commonly  supposed  to  involve 
some  delicate  complications,  but  a  relation 
in  which  we  have  never  felt  any.  difficulty 
to  walk  together  and  to  work  together 
with  mutual  goodwill  and  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  I  desire  to  look  upon  all  these 
tokens  of  friendship  as  remembrances  of 
the  sparing  mercy  and  abundant  goodness 
of  my  heavenly  Father,  who  has  sustained 
and  brought  me  hitherto.  It  is  but  lately 
that  my  strength  seemed  about  to  give 
way,  and  to  be  unequal  to  my  work,  which, 
however  inadequate,  had  long  been  unceas- 
ing; but  by  a  kind  and  liberal  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  my  people,  I  was 
relieved  from  stated  pastoral  duties,  and 
had  it  in  my  option  to  seek  the  benefit  of 
residence  in  the  country.  By  God's  bless- 
ing I  have  so  far  recovered  health  and 
strength  that  I  indulge  the  hope  of  being 
of  some  use  still,  by  help  of  Him  whose  I 
am  and  whom  I  serve.'  He  then  referred 
to  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  he 
began  his  ministry,  and  the  various  public 
questions  in  which  he  had  taken  an  in- 
terest, and  concluded  by  expressing  his 
views  at  some  length  on  union  with  tho 
Free  Church. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Lyon,  Dr.  Harper's 
colleague,  presented  to  Mrs.  Harper  an 
elegant  timepiece,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — *  A  tribute  of  affection  and 
esteem  from    Christian    friends  to  Mrs. 


Harper,  on  the  jubilee  of  her  hnsband,  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Harper,  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Congregation,  North  X<eith.* 

Dr.  Harper  appropriately  acknowledged 
the  gift. 

Appropriate  addresses  were  also  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  J.  Law,  Innerleithen ; 
Revs.  Drs.  King,  Bfarshall,  R.  Buchanan 
of  Glasgow,  Professor  Calderwood,  Dr. 
M*Michael,  and  Rev.  D.  Thorbnm,  Leith. 


PRKSEltTATIOH  TO  PROF.  M^ICHAEI>. 

Osr  Wednesday,  the  9th  nit.,  a  soiree 
was  held  in  Gillespie  Church,  Dunferm- 
line, for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  M'Michael  is 
held  throughout  the  church,  and  especiiilly 
in  recognition  of  his  invaluable  services 
in  connection  with  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  Fund.  A  testimonial,  consist- 
ing of  £1600,  and  an  elegant  silrer  epergne, 
the  gift  of  many  friends  throughout  the 
denomination,  were  presented  to  Dr. 
M*Michael  on  the  occasion.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  ministerial  and  other 
friends,  some  of  whom  had  come  a  great 
distance.  Provost  Reid,  of  Dunfermline, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Aikman,  of  Glasgow, 
commenced  the  proceedings  with  pri\yer. 
Dr.  Frew  intimated  that  letters  of  apology 
for  absence  had  been  received  from  many 
ministerial  friends.  Interesting  and  ap- 
propriate addresses  were  then  delivered 
by  the  Revs.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  Profes- 
sors Harper  and  Eadie,  Drs.  William 
Bruce  and  William  Johnston,  and  Mes^r^. 
Ramagc,  M'Dowall,  Beckett,  andMacGill. 
Addresses  of  congratulation  on  the  occa- 
sion were  read  by  Dr.  Johnston  of  Lime- 
kilns on  behalf  o'f  the  Dunfermline  pres- 
bytery, and  Ex-Bailie  Alston  in  behalf  of 
the  Gillespie  Church  congregation.^  We 
regret  that  our  space  does  not  admit  of  a 
detailed  account  of  those  addresses. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  J.  H* 
Young,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  made  the  presen- 
tation to  Professor  M*Michael,  and  after 
mentioning  that  365  friends  had  subscribed 
to    the  testimonial,  among  whom  were 
about  100  ministers,  spoke  as  follows:— 
*  I  have  very  great  pleasure  indeed  in  pre- 
senting you  (Dr.  M'Michael)  with  this 
bank  deposit  receipt  for  £1600,  and  asking 
you  to  accept  of  it.     I  wish  it  had  been 
much  larger  in  amount ;  but  such  as  it  is, 
I  ask  you,  in  name  of  all  the  subscribers 
and  tneir  families,  to  receive  it  as  so 
expression    on    their   part    of  generous 
sympathy    and    kindly    feeling    towards 
you  and  yours.    Their  heart's  desire  ana 
prayer  to    God  is,  that  you  and  yow 
dear   partner  in  life,  and  the  children 
whom  He  has  graciously  given  yoo,  way 
be  long  spared,  blessings  to  each  other,  to 
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the  chnrch,  and  to  the  world,  and  that 
TOO,  my  dear  sir,  honoured  and  useful  as 
jou  have  been  in  the  past,  may  be  still 
more  fo  in  the  fatare,  jour  last  days  being 
Tour  best  days ;  and  when  at  length  you 
iiare  finbhed  your  course  here  on  earth, 
you  may  receive  from  the  Good  Shepherd 
the  crown  of  life  which  fadcth  not  away. 
This  beautiful  ariiclo  I  also  present  to 
yoa  in  their  name,  and  ask  your  accept- 
ance of  it.  I  know  yon  will  value  it  more 
from  the  inscription  which  it  bears,  and 
vhich  I  will  read  presently,  than  on  ac- 
count of  its  own  intrinsic  value  and 
beanty.  I  feel  assured  also,  that  it  will 
be  highly  valued  by  your  family  as  a  pre- 
cious heirloom.  May  it  descend  through 
many  generations,  and,  as  it  does  so,  in- 
spire in  every  heart  not  merely  affection- 
ate reverence  or  pride  for  your  memory, 
and  character,  and  virtues,  but  with  a 
noble  and  ardent  desire  and  effort  on 
their  part  to  emulate  you  in  them  all/ 
Mr.  Young  concluded  by  presenting  the 
epergne  (with  the  deposit  receipt),  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — *  Presented, 
along  with  £1600,  to  the  Bev.  Neil 
M'Michael,  D.D.,  S.T.P.,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  eminent  services  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  especially  of  his 
successful  efforts  in  establishing  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  our  aged  and  infirm 
ministers.  Dunfermline,  9ih  June  1869.' 
Dr.  M*MiCHAEL,  in  reply,  said : — *  '*  Oat 
of  the  abundance  of  the  £eart  the  mouth 
speaketh  ;*'  but  there  are  times  and  seasons 
when  the  very  fulness  of  the  heart  proves 
the  greatest  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
words.  Such  an  occasion  is  the  present. 
I  am  painfully  conscious  that  this  magnifi- 
cent testimonial  demands  from  me  a  larger 
ntterance  than  I  can  command  this  even- 
inc.  I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  and 
affection  to  the  friends  who  have  conferred 
this  honour  upon  me  in  appreciation  of  my 
services  to  the  church.'  After  referring  to 
his  efforts  in  connection  with  the  Aged 
Ministers'  Fund,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  had  been  permanently  based,  Dr. 
M^ichael  went  on  to  say : — *  I  felt  it  to 
be  no  small  honour  to  be  connected  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  to  minis- 
ter at  her  altars,  and  to  take  part  in  her 
enterprises  of  benevolence.  This  is  my 
honest  conviction,  that  if  you  lay  before 
the  members  of  our  cburcli  any  scheme 
which  commends  itself  to  their  enlightened 
judgment  and  Christian  sympathies,  there 
is  no  reasonable  amount  of  money  which 
tbey  are  not  prepared  to  give  you.  And 
to  myself,  I  need  not  add  what  an  un- 
speakable delight  it  has  been  that,  through 
uie  divine  blessing,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  do  something,  however  small,  in  dissi- 
pating the  fears,  in  soothing  the  sorrows, 


and  relieving;  the  wants  of  many  servants 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  some  of  whom  have 
already  entered  upon  their  rest,  and  others 
of  whom  arc  now  fHst  ripening  for  glory. 
The  beautiful  and  interesting  address  from 
the  elders  and  managers  and  members  of 
the  church  has  affected  me  very  much.  It 
has  called  up  to  my  mind  the  successive 
events  of  my  ministerial  life.  And  what 
solemn  retrospect  that  is!  How  many 
changes  have  occurred  since  !  I  dare  not 
speak  of  them  at  present.  It  was  on  the 
11th  of  Augost  1835  that  I  professed  my 
willingness  to  take  the  spiritual  oversight 
of  this  church,  and  to  watch  for  souls  as 
one  that  must  give  an  account.  My 
ministry  was  commenced  among  you  with 
anxious  and  prayerful  feelings,  and  with 
a  deep  consciousness  of  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  the  interests  at  stake.  And 
yet,  looking  back  upon  this  long  period  of 
thirty-four  years,  I  have  no  cause  to  regret 
the  choice  that  was  then  made.  Trials  and 
disappointments  in  yarious  forms  I  have 
experienced ;  but  would  I  have  escaped 
them  had  I  selected  a  less  conspicuous 
and  responsible  profession  ?  Whose  lot 
is  it  to  pass  unharmed  and  unscathed 
through  the  journey  of  lite  ?  From  my 
present  vantage* ground,  and  even  long 
before,  I  see  numerous  deficiencies  which 
have  marred  my  usefulness.  Ko  one  knows 
these  so  well  as  myself,  and  no  one  has  had 
such  occasion  to  grieve  over  them.  But 
this,  at  least,  I  can  say  with  a  good  con- 
science— I  have  never  ceased  to  regard  it 
as  the  main  object  of  my  ministry,  the 
conversion  of  souls,  the  promotion  of  the 
divine  glory,  and  of  the  eternal  interests 
of  the  human  race.  Nor  have  I  shunned 
to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God. 
What  I  believed  to  be  truth  X  delivered  as 
truth.  I  never  scored  out  a  sentence  in 
my  life,  or  modified  a  single  phrase,  from 
regard  either  to  the  frowns  or  the  favour 
of  men.  I  have  been  very  happy  with  my 
congregation,  upon  the  whole;  it  has  been 
intelligent,  appreciative,  forbearing,  and 
in  some  degree  generous.  The  remunera- 
tion for  my  services  has  often  been  a  good 
deal  more  than  what  appeared  on  the  pub- 
lished lists;  in  this  respect  they  have  cer- 
tainly not  done  justice  to  themselves,  and 
possibly  have  not  done  justice  to  their 
minister  in  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is 
one  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  voluntary 
humility.  And  as  regards  the  highest  re- 
sults of  the  ministry  for  which  the  church 
was  instituted  by  its  great  Founder,  I  have 
much  reason  for  gratitude  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  who  touches  the  chords  of  the  human 
heart,  and  makes  them  more  responsive  to 
his  pleasure.  How  frequently  it  has  been 
my  delight  to  see  the  soul  turning  from  the 
error  of  its  ways,  through  the  instrumen- 
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tality  of  truth,  to  perceive  the  tear  of  peni- 
tence dimming  the  eye,  to  hear  the  new 
song  trembling  on  the  lips  of  the  converted 
man,  and  to  listen  to  the  deep  current  of 
praise  coming  from  a  heart  wliich  has  bat 
just  learned  to  thrill  at  the  name  pf  Jesus. 
And  what  an  honour  is  conferred  upon 
those  of  us  whom  God  has  counted  faith- 
ful, putting  us  into  the  ministry  I  Ours 
is  the  blessed  privilege  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  the  broken-hearted,  to  comfort 
the  mourner  amidst  the  weepings  and  the 
agonies  of  the  spiritual  conflict,  to  cheer 
the  spirit  bending  under  the  burden  of  sin 
and  sorrow  ;  and  amidst  all  the  toils  and 
distractions  of  life,  amidst  the  heavy  and 
the  dreary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible 
world,  to  point  the  eye  of  faith  to  the 
splendours  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  where 
taere  shall  be  no  night  at  all  unto  tho 


mind,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  enlighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  A 
touching  reference  has  been  made  to  my 
family  circle.  I  earnestly  trust  that  the 
good  wishes  expressed  for  our  domestic 
welfare  may  be  abundantly  fulfilled.  May 
the  children  live  before  God !  May  this 
piece  of  plate  bo  long  preserved  as  a 
cherished  heirloom !  And  when  this  body 
has  mingled  again  with  its  kindred  dusr, 
and  the  spirit  has  soared  upward  to  its 
starry  home,  may  it  remind  them  of  their 
ftither,  whose  chief  desire  it  was  that  they 
should  realize  the  great  end  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  ever  act  upon  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  true  nobility  of  character 
whose  inspiration  is  not  drawn  from  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Surely  it  will  remind  them 
that  their  father  served  a  kind  church  and 
served  a  kinder  Master. 


Sflnntlilii  Eitrnajint. 

PATRONAGE  AND  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

Last  year  tho  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  subject  of  patronage,  and  at  the  Assembly  of  the  present  year 
this  committee  gave  in  their  report,  which  was  to  the  effect — that  the  committee 
were  of  opinion  that  some  modification  of  the  present  law  was  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  they  recommend — *  that  the  riMit  to  nominate 
ministers  shall  be  transfeiTed  from  the  present  patrons  to  a  board  in  each  parish 
composed  of  the  following  parties,  viz.,  1.  Heritors,  or  their  representatives,  being 
members  of  the  church  ;  2,  Elders  of  the  parish  ;  and  3,  Male  communicants.  The 
committee  are  further  of  opinion  that,  in  «any  enactment  which  will  be  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  this  resolution,  provision  should  be  made  for  giving  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  patrons.'  In  the  discussion  that  took  place  on  t£is  report,  several 
proposals  were  made,  and  the  motion  which  was  ultimately  carried  was  that  made 
by  Dr.  Pirie,  and  was  in  the  following  terms : — *  The  General  Assembly  having 
heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Patronage  appointed  last  year,  approve  of 
the  diligence  of  the  committee,  and  adopt  the  same  report,  in  so  far  as  it  treats  of 
the  evils  that  have  arisen  from  the  existing  law  of  patronage,  and  the  advantages 
which  would  arise  from  the  abolition  thereof,  with  such  compensation  to  patrons 
as  may  appear  just  and  expedient ;  and  generally  in  so  far  as  it  recommends  that 
the  nomination  of  ministers  should  be  vested  in  heritors,  elders,  and  communicants, 
leaving  the  details,  both  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  nominating  body  and  the  con- 
gregation at  large,  to  be  arranged  so  that  there  should  be  conferred  upon  tho  per- 
manent male  communicants  of  each  parish  the  greatest  amount  of  influence  in  the 
election  of  ministers  which  may  be  found  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  order 
and  regularity  in  the  proceedings.*  At  a  subsequent  diet  of  Assembly  it  wm 
further  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  in  terms  of  Dr.  Pirie's  motion. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  was,  on  the  whole,  characterized  by  considerable 
ability,  and  the  pleasantries  contributed  by  Dr.  M*Duff  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  WalUce 
of  Edinburgh,  gave  a  measure  of  interest  and  lightness  to  the  debate  which  it  would 
Yiot  otherwise  liave  possessed.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  throughout  a  pain- 
ful absence  of  that  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  which  are  inspired  by  religious  con- 
viction. In  none  of  the  speeches  was  patronage  condemned  as  an  unscriptural 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  church,  and  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Pirie  and  his  friends  in  support  of  a  change  were  not  grounded  on 
the  word  of  God,  but  on  the  political  movements  which  are  taking  place,  and  the 
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desirableness  of  having  the  arrangements  of  the  church  in  harmony  with  the  times. 
To  such  a  glaring  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  Mr.  DoJds  of  Paisley  felt  constrained 
to  remonstrate  with  his  brethren  oq  this  point.  *  Any  argument,'  he  said,  '  which 
had  been  employed,  had  been  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  democratic  and  level- 
ling, and  that  they  should  adapt  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  asked  if 
that  was  a  principle  which  shouM  guide  men  wliosc  office  it  was  to  preach  the  pure 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Dr.  Wallace  went  the  length  of  proposing  that  the  right 
of  election  should  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  without  distinction ; 
and  that  in  cases  where  the  Free  Church  might  be  in  a  majority,  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  should  be  elected ;  aud  in  parishes  where  the  United  Presbyterians 
formed  a  majority,  a  minister  of  that  denomination  might  be  a])pointed.  To  the 
question  which  was  put  to  him,  how  he  would  propose  to  act  in  the  event  of  the 
Homan  Catholics  forming  a  majority  in  any  district,  the  Doctor  very  discreetly 
abstained  from  giving  any  reply;  and  yet  consistency  would  require,  that  the 
privilege  which  is  conceded  to  Protestant  inhabitants  should  also  bu  extended  to 
Roman  Catholics. 

As  to  tlie  plan  proposed, — whicli  is,  after  all,  not  the  abolition  of  patronage,  but 
the  transference  of  the  right  of  appointment  from  the  present  patrons  to  a  board 
consisting  of  heritors,  elders,  and  male  conmiunicants, — we  do  not  see  how  it  is  to 
be  secured,  and  though  secured,  we  do  not  see  in  what  way  the  plan  is  to  be 
carried  out.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Assembly,  that  the  present  patrons  are  entitled 
to  compensation ;  and  from  what  quarter  is  this  compensation  to  come  ?  Even 
were  we  to  grant,  as  Sir  Robert  Anstruther  assumes,  that  the  present  Liberal 
Goyemment  will  not  be  unwilling  to  surrender  the  Crown  patronage  without  de- 
manding any  compensp.tion,  how  are  the  private  patrons  to  be  reimbursed?  No 
party  will  have  the  effrontery  to  propose  that  the  compensation  should  come  out 
of  the  public  purse  ;  and  few  will  be  so  simple  as  to  expect  that  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church  wiU  raise  money  for  this  purpose.  As  we  ventured  to 
predict,  when  noticing  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  last  year,  the 
proposition  made  by  the  Assembly  is  not  fitted  to  stir  the  popular  mind,  and  past 
experience  teaches  that  even  the  prospect  of  popular  election,  pure  and  simple^ 
will  not  tempt  the  adherents  of  the  Establishment  to  open  their  purses.  Dr. 
Pearson,  who  moved  an  amendment  to  Dr.  Pirie's  motion,  stated  that  at  a  former 
period  in  the  Church's  history,  the  people  had  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  tho 
right  of  presentation,  and  the  result  was  not  certainly  very  encom^ging  to  tho 
Assembly  of  1869.  *  For  twenty-two  years,'  Dr.  Pearson  said,  *  the  people  of 
Scotland  had  the  right  to  purchase  up  the  patronages,  and  during  that  period  only 
foiu"  were  purchased.  One  patron  got  the  money  paid  to  him  ;  another  lost  both 
his  cash  and  his  patronage  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  two,  the  payment  was 
allowed  to  lie  over  till  the  law  was  again  altered  in  1712.  In  one  of  these  two 
parshes,  which  was  situated  in  Fife,  they  offered  the  people  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  patronage  for  themselves,  and  with  this  view  they  placed  a  plate 
at  the  door  of  the  church  to  receii^c  the  free-will  offerings  of  tho  people.  >Vell, 
after  a  series  of  years,  they  received,  he  did  not  remember  whether  it  was  13s.  G^d. 
or  138.  8d.,  but  at  all  events,  it  was  one  or  the  other.'  So  much  for  the  prospects 
of  compensation  in  Fife !  And  what  of  the  metropolis  ?  The  churchmen  of 
Edinburgh  have  had  for  years  past  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  right  of 
presenting  to  the  city  charges,  and  that  at  the  moderate  rate  of  one  year's  purchase, 
and  yet  tliey  have  never  signified  their  willui^ness  to  contribute  for  that  purpose 
even  on  the  magnificent  scale  of  the  Fife  folks.  And  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
this.  Tlie  adherents  of  the  Estabhshment  have  been  tuught,  for  generations  past, 
hy  Dr.  Pine  and  his  friends,  that  patronage  is  a  right  thing,  and  that,  as  members 
of  the  National  Church,  they  are  not  called  on  to  contribute  for  religious  purposes  ; 
aud  while  it  may  now  serve  the  purpose  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Assembly,  to 
cast  to  the  windg  the  opinions  for  which  they  contended  to  the  death  in  non -in- 
trusion times,  when  the  endowments  were  not  considered  to  be  in  danger,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  country  is  to  dance  to  their  new  spring.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  who  seems,  at  length,  to  have  got  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  evils  of  patronage,  to  proffer  the  surrender  of  his  patrimonial  rights, 
Juid  to  hint  that  the  patrons  of  Scotland  are  too  patriotic  to  demand  a  money 
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compensation  ;  but  the  Dakes  of  Buccleuch  and  Sutherland,  and  others,  have  not, 
like  Sir  Robert,  been  brought  under  the  liberalising  influence  of  a  canvasa  for  a 
Scotch  county,  and  the  sharp  catechising  of  the  veavers  of  Aachtermuchty  and 
Freuchie.  Besides,  many  of  the  patrons,  like  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  opposed  Dr. 
Pirie^s  motion,  hold  that  patronage  is  a  good  thing,  and  they  believe  that  it  is  a 
sacred  duty  to  resist  any  change  of  the  present  law.  In  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
Ciiurch  question  in  the  Generd  Assembly,  it  was  argued  at  great  length  that  tlie 
disestablishment  and  disendownient  of  the  Irish  Establishment  would  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  National  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  thus 
reasoning  the  members  of  Assembly  showed  their  wisdom ;  but  is  there  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  English  members  of  Parliament  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Assembly's 
book,  and  reason,  that  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  must 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  patronage  in  England  ?  As  com- 
pared with  tlie  territorial  and  political  influence  of  the  patronage  of  the  English 
Church,  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  if  it  stood 
alone,  it  might,  without  undue  pressure,  be  surrendered ;  bat  when  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  National  Church  of  England  are  taken  into  account,  the  question 
assumes  an  importance,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate. 
The  two  English  archbishops  dispose  between  them  of  328  livings ;  the  twenty-five 
bishops  have  in  their  hands  2018  livings ;  of  the  temporal  peers,  nearly  SOO  are 
patrons  of  livings,  and  they  hold  1720  livings ;  the  Lonl  Chancellor  has  800  at  his 
disposal ;  and,  including  the  stipends  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  patronage  m  the  gift  of  the  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
amounts  to  £848,000  a  year.  That  large  sum  is  a  very  strong  argument  against 
any  interference  with  the  rights  of  patrons. 

But  assuming  that  the  Assembly  should  succeed  in  setting  aside  the  present  law. 
is  there  any  probability  that  the  plan  proposed  will  give  satisfaction  V  In  many 
parishes  the  heritors  do  not  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  in  others,  as  we 
learn  from  a  discussion  in  the  last  Assembly,  there  are  no  elders ;  and  in  these  days 
of  extended  suffrage  and  woman's  rights,  are  the  Priscillas  and  Phebes,  *  who  labour 
much  in  the  Lord,'  to  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  their  minister?  Is  there  to 
be  no  check  on  the  proposed  board,  and  no  appeal  from  their  decision  ?  Popular 
election,  like  every  arrangement  under  the  guidance  of  falhble  mortals,  may  have 
its  drawbacks,  but,  as  compared  with  the  unworkable  scheme  proposed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  it  stands  forth  as  ^  heaven^s  simple,  unencumbered  plan.' 

The  expectations  held  out  by  some  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate,  that  the  suocess 
of  this  measure  will  lead  to  the  union  of  all  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  is 
anything  but  complimentary  to  Dissenters.  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Established 
Church,  going  down  on  their  knees  to  a  House  of  Clpmmons,  consisting  to  a  large 
extent  of  Boman  Catholics,  Prelatists,  Socinians,  and  Nothingarians,  and  askiug 
of  them  the  right  of  the  Christian  people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their 
ministers,  calculated  to  induce  the  Free  Church  to  lay  aside  their  protest  against 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate  with  the  spiritual  rights  of  the 
Christian  people  ?  And  so  long  as  the  compulsory  payment  of  stipends  is  retained, 
is  it  likely  that  Voluntaries  will  be  induced,  by  this  paltry  piece  of  tinkeiing,  to  lay 
aside  their  principle  of  spiritual  independence  and  self-support?  Would  any  union, 
involving  such  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  prove  the  means  of  stemming  the  torrent  of 
infidelity  which  is  represented  as  flowing  over  the  land  ? 

In  a  self-supporting  church  we  approve  of  popular  election ;  but  in  a  State 
church,  where  the  ministers  have,  ex  officio,  the  richt  of  taxing  their  parishioners, 
we  hold  that  they  cannot  with  safety  be  exempted  from  State  control.  Self-sup* 
port  and  self-government  go  together.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  observe  that  a  deputatioa  from  the  General  Assembly  has 
had  an  interview  on  thid  subject  with  the  Premier.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  might  be  fxpecteo, 
WAS  very  courteous,  and  showed  an  acquaintance  witli  the  bearings  of  the  que&Uon  lor 
which  the  membors  of  the  deputation  were  not  prepared.  We  attach  very  little  importance 
to  what  may  be  said  on  such  occasions. 
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DR.  MARSHALL  AND  HIS  ACCUSERS. 

At  a  meeting  held  Litely  at  Leith,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  of  the 
Rev.  Professor  Harper,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall  of  Coupar-Augus,  when  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  miion,  characteriz3d  the  conduct  of  a  party  in  the  Free  Church,  who 
have  set  themBelyes  in  opposition  to  this  roorement,  as  *  unscrupulous.^  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Thorbnm  of  Leith,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  complained  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall's statement  in  the  columns  of  the  Scotsman ;  and  in  defending  himself,  and  in 
explanation  of  his  language,  the  Doctor  referred  to  an  article  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Original  Secession  Magazine^  and  which  was  afterwards  transfen*ed  to  the 
pages  of  the  Watchword,  in  which  he  (Dr.  Marshall)  was  held  up  as  heretical, 
beoiase  he  taught  that  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  all  legal  barriers 
are  removed,  and  mankind  sinners,  as  such,  are  invited  to  accept  of  salvation 
through  Him.  In  the  same  letter  he  referred  to  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  the 
late  Principal  Cunningham,  in  which,  according  to  his  (Dr.  Marshall's)  interpre- 
tation, the  same  doctrine  is  taught ;  and  to  repel  this  insinuation  wc  have,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Scotsman,  we  know  not  how  many  Jetters  from  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
M'Alister  of  Kennoway,  and  Moffat  of  Cairnie,  and  others,  in  all  of  which  the 
attempt  is  made  to  show  that  in  Dr.  Marshall's  communication  the  sentiments  of 
the  late  Principal  Cunningham  are  grossly  misrepresented. 

We  refer  to  the  subject,  not  certainly  with  the  view  of  seeking  to  defend  Dr. 
Marshall,  who  is  able  to  hold  his  own,  though  his  assailants  were  thirty  instead  of 
three.    We  refer  to  the  controversy  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  keenness  with 
which  the  opponents  of  union  in  the  Free  Church  seek  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people,  by  bringing  charges  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith  against  the  ministers  of  the 
L'nited  Rresbyterian  Church.     Without  entering  at  length  into  the  controversy,  we 
mj  state,  that  the  Principal,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Huftorical  Theology, 
represents  Arminians  as  describing  the  immediate  object  and  effect  of  the  atone- 
ment to  be  merely  this,  '  that  it  removed  legal  obstacles,  and  opened  a  door  to 
God  s  bestowing  and  men^s  receiving  pardon  and  salvation.^    In  commenting  on 
this  view  of  the  atonement,  the  Principal  says,  *  This  representation  is  in  substance 
true,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  like  the  common  Sodnian  doctrine,  it  falls  short  of 
embodying  the  whole  truth  which  Scripture  teaches  upon  the  subject.*    Now  the 
obvious  import  of  this  statement  seems  to  be  this,  that  in  the  view  of  the  atone- 
ment given  above  there  is  truth,  '  so  far  as  it  goes,^    It  is  not  all  the  truth  on  this 
sobject  taught  in  the  Scriptures.    It  is  not  sdl  the  truth  on  the  subject  held  by 
Principal  Cunningham ;  but,  in  his  judgment,  *  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  in  substance 
tme.*    It  is  not  all  that  Dr.  Marshall  holds  on  the  subject ;  but,  in  his  opinion  also, 
'  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  in  substance  true.*    As  the  Scriptures  are  their  own  best 
interpreter,  80  the  best  interpretation,  we  believe,  of  this  passage  will  be  found 
in  anotlier  portion  of  the  Principars  writings.     In  speaking  of  the  views  of  the 
Socinians,  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  he  (Principal  Cunningham)  employs  the 
following  terms:  'What  they*  (the  Socinians)  'say  of  Christ' is  true,  so  far  as 
it  goes.    He  is  a  man,  and  He  did  what  they  ascribe  to  Him.    But  it  is  not  the 
whole  tmtJ^ ;  He  did  much  more  for  us.*    The  error  of  the  Socinians  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christ's  person,  according  to  Principal  Cunnmgham,  is  not  that  they 
believe  Christ  to  be  a  man,  but  that  they  consider  He  was  nothing  more ;  and 
reasoning  on  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Christ,  wo  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that,  in  the  Principal's  judgment,  the  error  of  the  ArminLins  is,  not 
that  they  hold  that  Christ*s  death  has  removed  legal  obstacles,  but  that  it  has 
done  notning  more. 

In  Dr.  Marshall's  concluding  letter,  he  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  by  reminding 
Mr.  Moffat  that,  in  the  last  As^mbly,  Dr.  Candlish  declared  that  if  they  adopted 
Dr.  Wood's  overture,  which  declared  that  the  views  of  the  Free  Church  on  the 
subject  of  atonement  were  identical  with  those  for  which  Messrs.  M'Alister  and 
Moffat  are  pleading,  he  (Dr.  Candlish)  could  no  longer  belong  to  that  Church. 
If  the  sticklers  for  orthodoxy  have  any  doubts  as  to  Dr.  Candlish's  views,  we  refer 
them  to  his  published  Lectures  on  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  In  commenting 
in  these  lectures  upon  the  second  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  *  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  wnolo 
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world/  the  Doctor  speaks  of  the  '  world-wide  scope  and  aspect  of  the  propitiation 
which  Christ  is.'  And  again,  *  There  is  no  new  specific/  he  says,  *for  meeting  our 
case  when  we  who  walk  in  the  light  fall  into  sin, — no  specific  different  from  what 
is  provided  for  meeting  the  case  of  all  sinners  of  the  whole  world.  We  have 
no  special  fountain  opened  for  our  cleansing,  but  only  the  fountain  opened  in  the 
house  of  David  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  imliscriminately ;  for  all  the 
world,  and  all  its  sins,  and  all  its  uncleanness.  There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
get  quit  of  that  sin  of  oui-s,  its  guilt,  its  curse,  its  deadly  blight  and  canker,  eatin- 
out  the  very  life  of  our  soul,  except  that  way,  patent  and  open  to  all,  in  which  all 
the  world,  if  it  will,  may  get  rid  of  all  its  sins.  Doubtless  when  we  sin  we  have  aa 
Advocate  with  the  Father  to  stand  by  us,  and  lift  us  up  and  plead  our  cause,  and 
place  us  again  on  a  right  footing  with  the  Father.  But  He  can  do  all  this  only 
by  interposing  himself  as  the  propitiation  for  our  sin,  in  the  very  same  sense  and 
manner  in  which  He  interposes  himself  as  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.' 

If  Messrs.  M'Alister  and  Moffat  are  bent  on  heresy-hunting,  here  is  noble  prey 
for  them.  Here  is,  not  a  late  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Free  Church  College, 
but  a  living  and  present  Principal,  using  hmguage  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement 
which,  we  believe,  Dr.  Marshall  would  hesitate  to  employ.  Here  we  find  Principal 
Candlish  speaking  of  the  world-wide  ncnpe  and  aspect  of  the  propitiation ;  of  a 
fountain  opened  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  indiscriminatelif ;  and  of  an 
Advocate  who  interposes  himself  as  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  in  the  very  sam 
sense  and  manner  in  which  He  interposes  himself  as  the  propitiation  *"  for  the  m& 
of  the  whole  world.*  When  the  self -elected  guardians  of  orthodoxy  have  settled 
this  matter  in  their  own  Church,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  turn  their  attentions  to 
the  United  Presbyterians. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  commenced  its  sittings  ou 
May  20th,  and  closed  on  the  evening  of  May  31st.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  M'Leai 
was  elected  moderator,  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  Her  Majesty's 
Royal  Commissioner.  With  the  exception  of  the  debate  on  patronage,  which  we 
have  referred  to  in  a  separate  notice,  the  proceedings  were  dull  and  uninteresting. 
The  questions  of  any  public  interest  were — 

1.  The  petition  against  the  Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax  Bill. — This 
was  one  of  the  few  measures  in  which  the  Assembly  was  unanimous.  With  the 
exception  of  Dean  of  Guild  Law  and  Mr.  Mossman,  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council,  Mr.  M'Laren's  Bill  found  no  friends  in  the  Assembly.  Even  Dr. 
Wallace,  who  had  something  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church  BiU,  and  even 
a  word  in  favour  of  the  Marriage  AflSnity  Bill,  could  not  lend  any  support  to 
a  Bill  proposing  to  abolish  the  Annuity  Tax. 

2.  Augmentation  of  Small  Livings. — From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject,  it  appears  that  the  success  during  the  last  year  has  not  been  great,  llie 
amount  of  subscriptions  received  during  the  year  had  been — Capital  Fund,  £7055, 
and  Aimual  or  Divisible  Fund,  £678.  The  Capital  Fund  now  stands  at  £31,67;'), 
and  the  Annual  at  £2016.  From  returns  received,  it  appears  that  there  are  3W 
livings  in  the  Established  Church,  the  stipends  of  which  are  under  £200.  Of  these. 
21  are  between  £100  and  £120 ;  66  are  between  £120  and  £150 ;  166  are  between 
£150  and  £180 ;  and  47  are  between  £180  and  £200.  In  order  to  raise  those  3C«) 
livings  to  £200  a  year,  an  annual  revenue  of  £14,602  would  be  required. 

8.  Irish  Church. — A  motion  to  petition  against  the  Bill  to  Disestablish  ami 
Disendow  the  Irish  Church  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  99  ;  the  state  of  the  vote 
being  136  in  favour  of  petitioning  and  37  against. 

4.  National  Education. — The  General  Assembly  has  come  out  this  year  in  faTOur 
of  the  denominational  as  opposed  to  a  national  system.  Finding  that  they  cannot 
get  a  general  scheme,  to  be  managed  by  themselves,  the  Assembly  is  prepared  to 
approve  of  a  plan  that  must  lead  to  the  endowment  of  all  sects,  so  far  as  schools 
are  concerned,  and  will  ultimately  give  the  education  of  Ireland  into  the  hands 
of  the  Popish  priests. 
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5.  The  concluding  address  was  of  great  length,  and  reminded  us  of  the  message 
that  we  were  wont  to  get  from  the  American  Presidents.  As  a  whole,  it  was  very 
characteristic  of  the  editor  of  Good  Words. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  commenced  its  sittings  on  Tliursday, 
the  20th  of  May,  and  closed  on  the  evening  of  June  1st.  The  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  was  elected  moderator.  With  the  exception  of  the  debate  on  union  there 
were  no  matters  of  pressing  importance.  The  following  were  of  some  general 
interest : — 

1.  Finance. — The  whole  funds  raised  during  the  year  amount  to  £421 ,686,  being 
an  increase  of  £26,081  over  the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  most  gratifying, 
considering  the  dulness  of  trade  throughout  the  country. 

2.  Union  with  other  churches. — The  motion  on  this  subject,  proposed  by  Prin- 
cipal Fairbaim,  was  in  substance  the  same  as  the  motions  adopted  in  the  Synods  of 
ibe  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  340 — the  state  of  the  vote  being :  for  Principal  Fairbairn's 
motion,  429 ;  for  Mr.  Nixon's,  89,  The  motion  adopted  is  in  the  following  terms : — 
'  That  the  Assembly  receive  the  report ;  approve  of  the  dihgence  of  the  Committee, 
and  of  the  pains  and  labour  they  nave  bestowed  upon  the  various  and  important 
hea<is  of  inquiry ;  appoint  the  report  to  lie  on  the  tabl^  till  the  Assembly  of  next 
year.  Meanwhile,  and  in  order  to  ripen  the  mind  of  the  church  for  such  further 
action  as  may  be  called  for  in  connection  with  the  union  question,  direct  tlic  report 
to  be  published  for  the  information  of  all  the  office-bearers  and  members  of  the 
church ;  that  the  Assembly  reappoint  the  committee  with  the  former  instructions, 
acd  in  particular  with  the  instruction  to  watch  the  whole  subject,  and  in  the  event 
of  receiving  from  any  quarter  suggestions  or  information  tending  to  throw  ad- 
ditional light  upon  it,  to  bring  up,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  a  supplementary  report 
to  next  Assembly.  And  further,  that  being  deeply  alive  to  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility which  must  lie  upon  the  church  in  connection  with  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
this  union  question,  and  to  the  consequent  and  urgent  need  which  she  has  of  divine 
light  and  guidance,  the  Assembly  exhort  all  her  faithful  people  to  abound  in  prayer 
to  ^Ufflighty  God,  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  bring  all  the  courts  and  congregations 
of  the  church  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  to  be  of  one  mind  and  of  one  heart  regarding 
it ;  and  meanwhile  recommend  them  to  cultivate  fraternal  intercourse,  as  means 
and  opportunity  may  offer,  with  the  office-bearers,  congregations,  and  members  of 
the  churches  concerned  in  these  union  negotiations,  and  with  all  others  who  love 
in  sincerity  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

3.  Overture  on  the  atonement. — ^Dr.  Wood  of  Dumfries  introduced  a  long  over- 
ture on  the  subject  of  tlie  atonement,  in  which  he  craved  the  Assembly  to  censure 
and  condemn  all  language  implying  approval  of  any  general  reference  in  the  atone- 
ment. This  was  met  by  an  amendment,  moved  by  Principal  Candiish,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — '  That  whereas  it  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  this  church,  and  in  itself 
highly  inexpedient,  to  interpret  tlie  standards  otherwise  than  in  the  application  of 
the  statements  to  particular  cases  of  discipline,  the  Assembly  decline  to  entertain 
the  proposal  made  in  the  motion.'  In  a  most  manly  speech  Dr.  Candiish  declared 
that,  in  the  event  of  Dr.  Wood's  overture  being  adopted,  he  could  not  remain  a 
member  of  the  Free  Church  ;  and  further,  he  announced  that  if  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  United  Secession  Church  during  the  doctrinal  discussions  on  this 
subject,  he  would  have  voted  with  the  party  who  acquitted  the  late  Dr.  John 
Brown.  Even  the  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Balmer  were  not  condemned  by  Principal 
Candiish.  Dr.  Wood's  overture  was  an  anti-union  movement,  and  so  little  support 
did  it  meet  with,  that  the  author  of  the  overture  felt  it  to  be  the  wisest  course  to 
withdraw  it. 

4.  The  Sustentation  Fund. — The  whole  sum  available  for  the  Sustentation  Fund 
this  year  is  £133,000,  being  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  £813.  The 
average  payments  to  ministers  on  church  extension  charges  for  last  year  was  £173, 
and  to  ministers  on  the  equal  dividend  platform,  £201.  This  state  of  matters 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  report  on  small  livings  in  the  Established  Church. 
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5.  Cliurch  Rates. — An  overtare  on  this  subject  by  the  Synod  of  Angus  and 
Meams  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  The  overture  is  in  the  following  terms : — 
*  Whereas  it  has  now  become  the  custom  in  Scotland  to  treat  all  feuars  as  heritors, 
and  the  area  of  chargeability  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  the  churches  and  manses 
of  the  Establishment  has  in  consequence  been  so  extended  as  virtually  to  involve 
the  imposition  of  what  the  English  people  have  just  got  rid  of,  viz.  a  compulsoiy 
church-rate ;  it  is  humbly  overtured  by  the  Free  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams  to 
the  Venerable  the  General  Assembly  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  subject,  and  generally  to  take  such  steps  for  the  abolition  of  these  rates  as 
the  Assembly  in  its  wisdom  shall  be  pleased  to  direct/  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
all  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  should  co-operate  with  the  Free  Church.  The  pro- 
posal to  assess  the  community  in  order  to  provide  manses  and  glebes  for  quoad 
sacra  charges  that  may  be  sanctioned  as  regular  parochial  districts,  is  a  branch 
of  the  same  subject,  and  ought  to  be  strenuously  resisted.  It  would  indeed  be  t 
strange  spectacle  to  see  that  Scotland,  which  has  done  so  much  to  put  down 
ecclesiastical  ascendency  in  Ireland,  submitting  her  own  neck  to  the  yoke. 


THE  IRISH  CHURCH  BILL  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  great  political  event  of  tbe  last  month  is  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for 
disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Irish  Church  by  a  majority  of  38.  Up  to  the 
hour  of  division  the  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the  result,  and  the  ma- 
jority exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Crovernment.  The  majority 
includes  one  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  all  honour  to  him !  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  several  of  the  bishops,  did  not  vote.  In 
the  minority  we  find  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Trench),  and  fifteen  bishops. 
Forty-four  Tories  voted  for  the  second  reading ;  and  of  the  Peers  connected  with 
Scotland,  25  were  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  24  against  it. 

Had  the  Bill  been  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  we  would  not  have  been  greatly 
disappointed,  confident  as  we  are  that  its  rejection  would  only  have  entailed  a  few 
weeks'  delay ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  the  danger  of  pressing  amendments 
would  not  have  been  so  great  as  it  now  is.  Meantime,  we  accept  of  the  vote  as 
a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  religious  liberty. 


DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  BAHAMAS. 

The  Nonconformist  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Sawyer,  member  of  the 
Bahamas  House  of  Assembly,  giving  information  of  the  entire  success  of  the  move- 
ment in  that  colony  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church.    Mr.  Sawyer,  who  is  the  author  of  the  measure,  says : — 

*The  system  of  ecclesiastical  endowment  and  of  Anglican  domination,  with 
which  the  colonists  have  been  oppressed  for  more  than  100  years,  has  been  happily 
brought  to  a  close.  Henceforth,  as  the  existing  life-interests  of  the  present  staff 
of  incumbents  shall  lapse,  the  maintenance  of  religion  in  these  islands  will  depend 
upon  the  more  equitable  and  scriptural  mode  of  free  contribution,  instead  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  support  by  taxation,  which  has  utterly  failed  to  supply  tbe 
want  of  religious  instruction,  and  has  only  had  the  effect  of  promoting  jealousy  and 
strife  for  many  years  between  the  various  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
latterly  of  breeding  Ritualistic  heresies  and  innovations  within  the  Church  of  Bog* 
land  itself.^ 

Another  nail  has  thus  been  driven  into  the  Establishment  coffin. 
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SCRIPTURE-READING  AGENCY  ON  A  NEW  SCALE ; 

OR,  THE  DUTT  AND  PACILITT  OP  MAKING  KNOWN  THE  pure  BlbU  (WITHOUT 
NOTE,  OR  COMMENT,  OR  ANT  KIND  OF  SERMON)  TO  THE  HOME  HEATHEN. 

Ix  coimection  with  home  eyangelization  there  has  lately  appeared  a  new 
agent,  the  Bible  Reader ;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  recommend  him 
to  a  far  wider  range  than  he  yet  occnpies.  Modestly,  indeed,  has  he  entered 
the  field,  shrinking  into  the  rear  of  all  anxiliaries ;  nor  has  there  been  from 
any  qnarter  a  ^  floorish  of  trumpets,'  preparing  the  church  to  expect  important 
services  from  the  seeming  ^  camp-follower.'  His  timid  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  slight  lay-help  is  still  barely  admitted ;  and  now,  when  we  urge  his  dedi- 
cation to  a  great  and  regular  sphere  of  sacred  work,  and  call  on  him  to  speak 
the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  irreligious  and  neglected  masses,  we  anticipate 
an  outburst  of  more  intense  astonishment  than  was  expressed  in  the  cry, 
*Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets? ' — ^Is  the  title  of  '  evangelist*  to  be  given 
to  the  man  who,  in  reading  aloud  Scripture  passages,  only  does  what  in 
Scotland  every  plainly-educated  child  can  do  equally  well  ?  Are  we  to  class 
with  prophets,  apostles,  and  preachers  the  man  who  simply,  and  without 
Adding  any  explanatory  or  enforcing  words  of  his  own,  redtes  a  chapter 
from  th&^pen  Bible  ? 

A  strange  idea  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  that  the  public  reading  of  con- 
tinuous passages  of  Scripture  was  impotent  for  good  upon  any  class  of 
hearers ;  and  congregations  were  then  prone  to  stigmatize  as  '  idlers '  those 
ministers  who  introduced  into  the  sanctuary  service  an  inspired  chapter  that 
was  unadorned  by  note  or  comment!  Could  not  all  the  hearers,  it  was 
angrily  asked,  read  the  Bible  at  home  for  themselves ;  and  why  should  the 
^  feast  of  fat  things  on  Ood's  holy  mountain '  consist  of  what  was  the  daily 
fiome-fare  of  one  and  all  f  In  *  Zion's  provision '  on  Sabbath  might  they  not 
expect  something  richer  and  rarer,  than  was  at  hand  in  every  cottage,  to  be 
nunistered  by  their  own  little  children  ? 

They  had  the  Bible  printed  without  note  or  comment,  to  be  perused  by  all 
classes,  yet  they  would  not  have  it  recited  without  note  or  couunent,  to  be 
heard  by  congr^ations  convened  for  spiritual  instruction  and  impression ! 
*  Faith  and  its  blessed  effects  were  not '  to  come  by  hearing '  the  unmixed 
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word  of  God,  though  they  might  accompany  its  private  reading  by  indi- 
viduals, many  of  whom  were  ignorant  and  careless !  Upon  souls  of  every 
quality  and  condition  it  might  be  powerful,  when  addressing  them  through 
the  eye ;  but  through  the  ear  it  was  wholly  impotent  1  Tet  why  should  the 
public  recitation  of  the  ^  lively  oracles'  have  an  impotence  which  is  not  alleged 
against  the  private  perusal  of  them  by  any  class  ?  Originally,  and  for  many 
subsequent  ages,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  people  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended chiefly  through  the  ear ;  yet  blessed  were  the  people  who  ^  knew  the 
joyful  sound!* 

There  are  many  editions  of  the  Bible  with  expository  and  practical  remarks 
for  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  but  they  bear  a  small  proportion  to 
the  number  of  those  that  provide  only  the  text  for  all  classes  of  readers ; 
and  the  latter  are  the  editions  which  are  expected  to  accomplish  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  good  both  at  home  and  abroad.    It  is  the  Bible,  not  in 
several  ponderous  tomes,  with  notes  of  thorough  scholarship,  and  comments  of 
sound  doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  but  in  a  'handy'  volume,  easily 
held  and  carried  about,  that  promises  to  enlighten  the  world.    It  is  the  naked 
'  sword  of  the  Spirit,*  and  not  the  massive  scabbard'commentart/^  jewelled  all 
over  with  valuable  ^scholia'  from  the  mines  of  learning,  that  is  divinely 
warranted,  and  in  human  experience  proved,  to  be  ^  quick  and  powerful, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword'  in  subduing  mankind  to  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  the  gospel.    As,  then,  for  general  perusal  ^he  annotated  editions 
of  the  Bible  are  few,  compared  with  those  which  furnish  the  text  alone,  we 
might  have  supposed  that,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  could  hear,  the  number 
of  simple  reciters  of  the  living  word  would  have  far  exceeded  that  of  its 
preachers.    We  might  have  expected  that,  whilst  ample  provision  was  made 
for  men  hearing  the  Bible  explained  and  recommended  through  the  ordinance 
of  preaching,  there  wcmld  have  been  still  more  abundant  means  for  enabling 
men  to  listen  to  the  authentic,  unmixed,  and  nnadded  words  of  the  Bible,  so 
that  the  rehearsal  of  the  divine  oracles,  as  they  were  originally  issued  in  their 
self-revealing  light  and  self-evidencing  power,  would  have  been  in  the  widest 
operation,  reaching  the  ears  of  many  classes  and  individuals  that  refuse  to 
wait  upon  preaching. 

We  are  often  told  of  a  peculiar  charm  which  the  human  voice  gives  to 
words,  rendering  them  much  more  potent  than  they  appear  to  the  most 
eager  and  appreciating  eye ;  and  will  that  charm  fail  when  the  voice  reve- 
rently trembles  under  the  burden  of  divine  language,  conveying  truths  of 
incomparable  grandeur  and  interest,  and  stirring  to  their  depths  all  human 
emotions  and  sympathies?    When  that  voice  is  an  organ  for  the  oracles  of 
heaven,  addressed  to  all  the  human  race  concerning  their  eternal  salvatfon, 
will  it  lose  its  native  power  over  either  single  or  associated  hearts?    On  the 
contrary,  will  not  the  gospel  draw  forth  from  the  voice  which  utters  it  a 
more  touching  and  thrilling  melody?    We  all,  indeed,  know  far  too  little  of 
the  peculiar  influence  which  the  solemn  recital  of  a  continuous  Scripture 
passage  has  upon  an  audience,  large  or  small.    Scripture  is  repeated  m 
small  and  capriciously  divided  fragments — a  sentence,  a  clause,  perhaps 
only  a  phrase,  being  allowed  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  an  overflow  of 
illustrative  human  speech.    God's  message  is,   at  every  possible  pause, 
interrupted  by  a  lengthy  explanation ;  and  the  former  is  not  heard  beyond 
a  moment,  whilst  the  latter  swells  into  an  hour^s  sermon  1  Formerly  preachers 
often  made  one  brief  text  serve  for  a  voluminous  series  of  discourses ;  and 
for  a  whole  year  the  large  pulpit  Bible,  and  the  hundreds  of  pew  Bih^es  in 
some  churches,  were  only  opened  and  searched  for  a  single  compact  utterance, 
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such  as  '  Jesns  wept/  *  God  is  love,'  etc.  A  minister  might  labour  for  half  a 
centnry  to  instract  his  people,  yet,  during  that  time,  how  little  of  the  '  all 
Scripture,*  which  is  'profitable,'  had  been  read  and  applied  to  them !  for,  had 
he  not  been  engaged  in  selecting  brief  phrases  here  and  there  in  the  inspired 
volame,  as  if  it  were  a  leading  design  of  the  pulpit  to  show  what  a  mass  and 
weight  of  human  comments  might  be  attached  to  an  isolated  clause  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  It  should  also  be  considered  that,  in  Scotland,  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
*  with  the  proofs  thereof  out  of  the  Scriptures,'  had  accustomed  all  classes 
and  ages  of  the  population  to  a  purely /roc^ww^/  use  of  Scripture. 

May  not  such  a  treatment  of  the  Bible  have  tended  to  originate  the 
Rationalistic  dogpna  which  has  of  late  been  boldly  advanced-r-that  the  Bible 
has  only  truth  more  or  less  sparsely  scattered  through  it,  that  it  should  be 
tckctively  read  and  believed,  and  the  precious  grain  separated  from  the  chaff 
of  error  and  of  fable?  Was  not  the  invariable  quotation  of  Scripture  in 
detached  and  very  brief  sentences,  fitted  to  leave  an  impression  that  these 
alone  formed  the  pure  gold  of  divine  truth,  and  that  the  omitted  con- 
text was  of  baser  metal,  or,  at  least,  was  much  alloyed  f  Whether  or  not 
it  promoted  Rationalism,  it  must  have  fostered,  in  the  various  Protestant 
denominations,  the  Popish  notion  that  the  Bible  stands  as  much  in  need  of 
being,  word  by  word,  and  clause  by  clause,  construed  and  interpreted  to  the 
laity  by  their  clergymen,  as  the  British  statutes  about  property  need  to  be 
unravelled  by  subtle  and  accomplished  lawyers.  It  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten that  the  Bible  puts  itself  into  direct  communication  with  all  varieties 
of  the  human  understanding,  its  language  being,  '  Unto  you,  0  men,  I  call, 
and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men!'  and  that  its  statement,  both  of  the 
things  to  be  believed,  and  of  the  believer's  privileges,  duties,  and  prospects, 
is  far  more  intelligible  and  impressive  than  any  of  the  thousand  commentaries 
which  it  has  called  forth.  Its  narratives  of  Christ's  life  have,  with  all  their 
majesty,  unexpectedness,  and  inexhaustible  suggestiveness,  a  simplicity  which 
no  expositor  can  rival,  far  less  improve,  and  an  exquisite  tenderness  which 
he  would  mar  by  illustration.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  divine  oracles  were 
at  first  addressed  to  individuals  and  communities  that  must  have  been  less 
capable  of  understanding  them  than  the  mass  of  modern  hearers ;  and  they 
were  addressed  oraUy,  Christ's  discourses  may  be  recorded  less  amply  than 
as  He  spoke  them ;  but  the  reduction  has  not  withdi*awn  them  from  popular 
comprehension,  or  shorn  away  their  beauty  and  power.  Though  for  the 
eye,  they  are  also  for  the  ear  of  all  generations  to  the  end  of  time ;  nor  can 
they  fail  to  extort  from  any  audience  the  old  tribute,  '  Never  man  spake  like 
this  man.' 

Long  before  the  era  of  printing,  and  even  before  the  multiplication  of 
manuscript  copies  of  Homer's  poems,  the  people  in  the  various  States  of 
Greece  were  familiar  with  his  genius.  How  had  the  bard's  sublimities  been 
brought  and  kept  for  many  ages  so  extensively  before  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  ?  By  the  wandering  Rhapsodists,  who  recited  continuous  pas- 
sages of  his  epics  to  popular  assemblies,  festive  gatherings,  and  groups  of 
labourers,  in  city  and  country.  In  declaiming  or  chantiug  his  poetry,  they 
acted  as  its  editors,  printers,  and  publishers,  and  fixed  it  in  the  national 
mind  as  deeply  as  if  they  had  commanded  all  the  appliances  of  the  modern 
press.  In  addition  to  the  professional  Rhapsodists,  who  recited  lengthy 
episodes,  there  were  many  of  their  hearers  who  afterwards  repeated  smaller 
portions  to  circles  of  friends  and  neighbours,  until  Homer  was  better  known 
in  Greece  than  Bums  is  now  in  Scotland. 

And  so  ought  there  to  be  ^  Rhapsodists '  of  the  Bible — Christians  who 
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will  rehearse  its  matchless  contents,  and  keep  the  words  of  the  Lord  sound- 
ing forth  wherever  there  are  '  ears  to  hear.'  For  every  hundred  of  preachers^ 
there  ought  to  be  tens  of  thousands  of  reciters^  filling  the  air  and  the  ear 
with  the  old  yet  perennially  fresh  messages  of  inspiration.  Let  the  gospel 
be  ever  flying  to  and  fro  on  the  wings  of  its  own  words,  and  grace  may  be 
conveyed  to  many  a  sinner  who  puts  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
preacher's  voice.  Nor  need  there  be  ^few  labourers'  to  begin  with  the 
vast  fields  that  are  ^  ready  for  the  harvest.'  For  every  minister  or  mission- 
ary there  might  be  at  once,  in  Scotland,  a  thousand  Bible-readers  sent  into 
the  abodes  of  the  godless.  Each  congregation  might  organize  a  nnmerous 
band,  the  members  of  which,  male  and  female,  should  be  dispersed  into  des- 
titute haunts  to  ^  divide  the  word  of  life.'  Each  Christian  family  might  raise 
its  own  force  to  operate  in  a  neighbouring  locality;  and  each  individual 
Christian  might  dedicate  himself  to  a  particular  sphere ;  and  if  he  shrunic 
from  confronting  scoffers,  infidels,  or  the  shamefully  reprobate  with  ^  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,'  he  might  deal  with  less  hardened  cases,  and  carry  the  invi- 
tations and  promises  of  revelation  to  those  who,  dissatisfied  with  all  the 
world  has  done  for  them,  are  asking,  ^  Who  will  show  us  any  good?'  or  he 
might  visit  aged  and  lonely  saints,  to  whose  eyesight  and  memory  the  page 
of  Scripture  is  becoming  almost  a  blank,  and  daily  give  them  such  a  portion 
of  ^  manna'  as  they  cannot  gather  for  themselves,  to  strengthen  them  for 
their  remaining  days,  and  for  the  hour  of  their  departure.  A  very  young 
disciple  may  prove  ^  a  ministering  spirit  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,'  by  being 
^  eyes  to  the  blind '  over  the  sacred  page ;  and  that  child's  reading  will  re- 
store to  the  aged  pilgrim — 

'  His  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 

His  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon, 
His  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet  I 
Hia  bottle  of  salTation  V 

Through  those  individual  family  and  congregational  agencies  Scripture-read- 
ing could  be  immediately,  extensively,  and  most  beneficially  carried  on.  The 
Loi'd  himself  has  given  the  word  that  is  to  be  spoken ;  and  great  should  be 
the  company  of  British  saints  engaged  in  publishing  it. 

The  Scripture-reader's  visits  will  be  permitted,  and  soon  welcomed  by  the 
home  heathen,  who  tui*n  away  from  the  preaching  of  clergymen  of  every 
sect  and  order,  and  from  the  simpler  addresses  of  missionaries.     He  is 
neither  invested  with  office  nor  a  stipendiary ;  he  can  see  them  at  the  place 
and  time  most  convenient  and  agreeable  ;  and  he  asks  their  attention  not  for 
an  hour,  but  for  a  few  moments,  and  to  nothing  less  than  the  very  words  of 
God.    The  embarrassment  or  difficulty  which  the  preacher  feels  in  obtruding 
a  religious  address  upon  a  godless  family  presses  lightly  on  a  reading  visitor, 
whose  opening  of  the  holy  volume  is  a  simple  yet  sufficient  introduction.    In 
the  small  band  of  missionaries  that  are  engaged  for  the  work  of  house-to- 
house  visitation  in  the  most  depraved  districts  of  a  city,  there  may  be  few,  if 
any,  who,  by  their  manners  and  temperament,  their  tact  and  judgment,  are 
highly  qualified  to  smooth  an  access  for  themselves  and  their  mission  ioto 
the  demoralized  abodes,  and  to  win  tolerance  and  a  reception  from  the  in- 
mates who  dislike  their  entrance ;  but  in  the  vast  host  of  Scripture-readers 
that  might  be  raised  in  one  of  our  principal  towns,  there  should  be  many 
who  are  admirably  fitted  to  push  themsdves  pleasantly  through  formidable 
barriers  into  those  inhospitable  families,  and  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the 
*'  adder's  ear.'    There  should  be  many  readers,  skilful  to  find  or  make  a  vraj 
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into  the  most  chnrlish  and  inaocessible  honsehold,  and  to  keep  it  open  for 
their  frequent  retnro. 

In  this  enterprise  there  mnst  be  wise  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
readerts,  inyolving  mutnal  consultation  and  co-operation.  Circumstances 
will  best  decide  as  to  whether  each  of  the  associations  to  be  formed  shonld 
be  local  or  congregational,  catholic  or  denominational.  The  members  shonld 
then  agree  both  upon  the  spheres  in  which  thej  are  individually  to  labour, 
and  upon  the  Scriptare  passages  that  are  to  be  rehearsed  in  the  many 
different  households.  They  would  subsequently  avail  themselves  of  their 
collective  insight  and  experience  to  improve  their  procedure. 

Probably  not  a  few  bands  and  groups  of  working  men  would  consent  to 
listen  to  the  Bible  once  a  day  for  five  minutes,  at  the  beginning  or  the  close  of 
a  meal  hour.    At  their  breakfast  or  dinner  hour,  factory-hands,  or  masons 
employed  on  a  building,  might  have  a  passage  read  by  some  comrade  who 
was  esteemed  for  intelligence  and  piety.    The  divine  words  might  afterwards 
echo  in  their  hearts,  and  haunt  their  thoughts  amidst  the  deafening  noise  of 
machinery  which  prevented  them  from  talking  together  in  their  tasks ;  or  in 
other  situations,  where  they  oould  freely  converse  while  working,  they  might 
be  led  into  a  profitable  discussion  on  the  passage  they  had  heard.     We  may 
here  mention  an  incident  in  connection  with  a  Scripture-reading  band  of 
masons.     On  the  exercise  being  proposed,  a  few  were  cordial,  none  objected ; 
hat  the  decision  in  its  favour  was  a  passive  and  apathetic  assent.     On  the 
first  day  the  hewers,  the  builders,  and  the  labourers  drew  together  at  sound 
of  the  *  mason's  knock,'  and  repaired  to  such  a  part  of  the  building  as  was 
both  commodious  and  retired.    As  the  reader  gave  m  clear  tones  a  judiciously 
selected  passage,  which  spoke  both  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  heart,  there  was 
no  sign  of  contempt  or  neglect.    He  did  not  detain  them  more  than  three 
minutes,  and  he  added  no  word  of  explanation  or  lesson  to  the  sacred  text. 
In  the  brief  interval  between  the  men  earning  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  and  their  partaking  of  it,  the  dispensing  of  heavenly  doctrine  for  the 
wants  of  their  immortal  souls  was  felt  to  be  solemnizing ;  and  the  hearers 
made  a  long,  unconscious  pause  before  they  broke  up  into  breakfast  groups, 
or  resumed  their  ordinary  talk.    On  the  second  day  all  attended  in  the  same 
convenient  comer,  but  shortly  before  the  reading  they  heard  a  thundering 
fall  of  stones.    An  unfinished  gable  had  given  way,  and  covered  the  ground 
where  two  or  three  groups  had  been  wont  to  sit  daring  the  breakfast  hour, 
and  where,  except  for  the  new  exercise,  they  would  have  been  sitting  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  to  be  crushed  to  death,  or  at  least  seriously  injured. 
All  felt  as  if  a  blessing  were  attached  to  the  readmg,  and  to  a  punctual  at- 
tendance on  it,  and  one  or  two  individuals  were  reminded  by  conscience 
that  they  had  hesitated  that  morning  about  sharing  in  the  exercise.     Was  it 
not  the  Scripture  which  .had  removed  them  from  under  the  falling  gable  ? 
Impressed  by  this  early  association  of  a  signal  escape  around  the  reading 
exercise,  the  most  wavering  resolved  that  in  future  they  would  never  be  absent 
from  it.    They  observed  theur  vow  down  to  the  day  that  the  bnildmg  was 
finished,  when  they  separated  from  each  other  for  new  and  diverse  scenes  of  toil, 
&nd,  we  hope,  for  new  companies  of  Scripture-readers.    We  may  add,  that 
in  the  case  just  described,  the  reader  was  qualified  to  offer  very  striking  com- 
ments on  the  passages  which  he  selected,  and  must  at  times  have  been  strongly 
moved  to  do  so,  yet  he  wholly  refrained,  and  in  this  he  acted  wisely.    An 
occasional  explanatory*  remark  might  pass  into  lecturing  or  sermonizing. 
There  should  be  no  commentary  to  shorten  the  divine  text,  or  to  distract  at- 
totion  from  it.    The  strong,  though  involuntary  hold  which  the  words  of 
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Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles  possess  over  many  of  the  irrel^oas  and 
sceptical,  wonld  be  weakened  by  the  introduction  of  a  lesson  or  an  interpreta- 
tion by  the  reader. 

Scripture-reading,  properly  conducted,  wonld  bring  out,  for  home  eran- 
gelization,  such  forces  of  lay  agenct  as  have  been  hitherto  nntried.  Lay 
agency  is  still  but  partially  eniployed ;  and,  except  in  the  two  important 
operations  of  giving  prayers  and  giving  money  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity,  the  laity  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes  have  stood  idie. 
British  Christians  feel  that,  in  merely  praying  for  and  paying  ministers  and 
missionaries  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord,  they  neither  take  their  due  share  of 
co-operation  nor  satisfy  their  yearning  for  service ;  and  why  should  not  they 
themselves  labour  as  well  as  equip  and  support  the  agency  of  a  select  class 
of  brethren  ?  Lay  agency  has  sometimes  been  constrained  into  lay  preachitig^ 
and  several  earnest  disciples  have  taken  to  preaching,  though  sadly  un- 
qualified for  it,  and  have  neglected  the  agency  for  which  they  had  both  a 
clear  call  and  special  aptitudes,  whilst  the  many  who  strongly  disapproved 
of  lay  preaching  have  yet  concurred  in  abandoning  all  other  forms  of  lay 
agency.  In  Scripture-reading,  however,  the  laity  would  find  the  amplest 
scope  for  all  their  zeal  and  energy,  and  every  Christian  could  constantly  take 
a  part  in  it,  and  thus  actively  promote  the  cause  of  Chnst. 

As  Christians,  women  are  justly  said  to  be  not  only  more  numerous  bat 
more  zealous  than  men ;  and  the  female  nature,  under  grace,  seems  to  sur- 
render itself  to  Christ  with  a  more  engrossing  devotion,  and  to  sympathise 
more  keenly  with  Christ's  compassion  for  perishing  souls.     When  women 
are  converted,  they  are  more  intensely  and  steadily  eager  than  men  to 
bring  others  into  the  same  blessed  state ;  and  converted  women  should  form 
the  ^  better  half '  of  lay  agency.    Many  of  them,  in  the  middle  and  higher 
classes,  have  leisure  as  well  as  education ;  yet  there  is  in  them  an  unsatisfied 
yearning  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  Redeemer's  glory.  We 
often  see  them  in  the  self-denying  and  toilsome  capacity  of  voluntary  nwnes^ 
spending  their  days  and  nights — ^to  the  torture  of  their  nerves  and  sensibilities 
— ^in  a  sick-room  or  hospital-ward,  for  the  alleviation  of  physical  suffering ; 
and  this  is  an  important  part  of  Christian  service,  yet  it  does  not  meet  and 
appease  the  yearning  of  their  souls  for  evangelical  labour.    Whilst  ready  to 
give  a  '  cup  of  cold  water '  to  a  disciple,  whose  body  is  in  the  extremity  of 
exhaustion,  they  are  far  more  eager  to  lead  some  of  the  many  who  are  not 
*  disciples,'  and  who  are  spiritually  '  perishing,'  to  the  '  fountain  of  living 
water,'  and  the  '  well  of  salvation  I '    The  patients  on  whom  they  wait  are 
ignorant  of  the  Divine  Physician  for  the  sod,  and  stand  far  more  in  need  of 
such  ministrations  as  may  bring  their  spiritual  diseases  into  contact  with  his 
healing  power ;  and  outside  the  hospital^  there  are  multitudes  of  the  physically 
sound  and  vigorous,  whose  souls  are  uncared  for,  though  diseased  and 
perishing.    A  Christian  woman,  who  sees  on  every  hand  fellow-beings  in 
the  sin-smitten  condition,  longs  with  indescribable  ardour  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saving  grace.    Yet,  in  addition  to  bar 
contributing  money  to  miiysters  or  missionaries,  and  praying  for  them,  what 
plan  of  action  can  she  adopt  ?    She  is  neither  called  nor  qualified  to  preach; 
nor  can  she,  except  to  a  very  few  acquaintances  of  her  own  sex,  conversa- 
tionally teach  the  way  of  salvation.     Scripture-reading,  however,  wonld 
fully  engross,  and  most  beneficially  employ  all  their  impassioned  zeal  and 
energy  for  doing  good  to  the  souls  both  of  saints  and  of  sinners ;  Christian 
women  of  every  age  and  rank  are  qualified  to  be  readers,  and  can  tbos  be 
direct  co-workers  with  ministers  and  missionaries,  instead  of  merely  encoorag* 
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ing  these  by  their  prajers  and  peconiary  offermgs.  What,  as  nurses,  they 
are  to  doctors  in  caring  for  the  physically  diseased,  they,  as  readers,  might 
be  to  ministers  and  missionaries  in  caring  for  the  spiritually  diseased ;  and 
as  Florence  Kightingale  did  more  good  than  many  a  doctor,  so  might  some 
female  Bible-reader  be  far  more  osef al  than  many  a  pastor.  The  only  difference 
woald  be,  that  a  mach  greater  number  of  women  could  act  as  readers  than 
as  nurses.  The  presence  and  reading  of  a  gentle  and  accompMshed  lady, 
whether  maiden  or  matron,  would  seldom  be  churlishly  refused  by  the  in- 
mates of  any  cottage  or  hovel ;  but  these  would  tolerate  if  they  would  not 
welcome  her  in  the  regular  pursuit  of  her  generous'  mission,  and  their 
coarse  natures  and  brutal  manners  might  be  subdued  by  her  whmiag  address, 
and  by  the  graceful  yet  earnest  and  Idndly  tones  with  which  she  repeated  the 
words  of  Scripture.  They  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the 
fact  that,  for  their  highest  good,  as  equal  to  the  highest  good  which  she 
sought  for  herself  or  her  dearest  friends,  she  was  plying  them,  not  with  her 
own  words,  bat  with  the  words  of.  prophets,  apostles,  and  the  Son  of  God 
himself.  The  feminine  share  in  this  scheme  of  lay  agency  would  be  of  incal- 
enlable  importance  to  the  evangelization  of  the  lower  classes.  Nor  should  we 
here  overlook,  though  we  merely  mention  it,  the  reflex  influence  of  Scripture- 
reading  upon  the  individual  readers,  whose  knowledge  and  appreciation,  both 
of  Bible  truth  and  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  human  beings  of  every  cha- 
ncter  and  education,  would  be  immensely  enlarged. 

The  Scripture-reader  will  raise  for  the  minister  many  new  and  well- 
trained  hearers,  who  were  never  hitherto  within  the  range  of  a  sermon  or  the 
walls  of  a  church ;  and  when  the  agency  has  been  for  some  time  in  full 
operation  throughout  the  country,  preachers  will  be  surrounded  by  much 
larger  and  more  intelligent  congregations.  Preaching,  too,  will  be  greatly 
improved,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  more  numerous  and  attentive 
audiences,  that  should  arouse  whatever  is  dormant  in  the  pulpit,  but  by 
having  longer  passages  of  Scripture  selected  as  texts  or  themes  for  dis- 
course. A  reformed  and  more  effective  style  of  preaching  will  approximate 
to  lecturing  rather  than  to  sermonizing ;  and  Scripture-reading  directly  favours 
the  change.  The  very  word  lecture'  shows  that,  at  first,  it  was  only  a 
reading. 

Though  often,  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  God  '  has  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  to  confound  things  that  are  mighty,  and  foolish  things 
to  put  to  shame  those  that  are  wise,'  yet,  when  a  humble  agency  is  brought 
into  the  field,  churches  are  slow  to  acquiesce  in  its  employment,  or  to  expect 
from  it  important  service.  No  means  could  have  appeared  more  preposter- 
ously inadequate  for  disseminating  the  gospel  over  the  world  in  the  first  age 
than  preaching — the  preac/iing  of  a  few  poor  fishermen  of  Galilee ;  it  was 
called  ^  the  weakness  and  foolishness  of  God.'  Still,  it  was  chosen,  and  it 
showed  itself  Hhe  power  and  wisdom  of  God,'  for  everywhere  and  soon 
accomplishing  the  ends  proposed.  So,  too,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  what 
conld  have  seemed  a  feebler  instrument  for  overthrowing  Popery  in  Europe, 
^^  restoring  pure  Christianity,  than  preaching?  Yet  it  was  employed,  and  it 
succeeded.  In  our  day,  however,  and  especially  in  our  country,  preaching 
has  ceased  to  be  reckoned  mean  and  impotent ;  it  has  lost  its  ancient  re- 
proach, and  stands  forth  an  eminently  dignified  and  influential  institution. 
Crowds  of  the  higher,  as  well  as  of  l^e  lower  and  middle  classes,  eagerly  rush 
^  the  eloquent  preacher,  to  be  deeply  moved  by  his  every  word,  whilst  they 
^gfee  to  give  him  a  proud  social  position.  We  admit  that,  in  certain  quarters, 
^  complaint  is  made  that  the  modem  pulpit  is  rapidly  declining ;  but  such  a 
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complaint  is  not  against  preaching  itself,  or  its  essential  impotence,  but 
against  the  feeble  and  anattractive  style  ip  which,  it  is  alleged,  preaching 
is  too  generally  performed.  Any  present  outcry  is  not  i^ainst  preaching 
as  the  ^weakness  and  foolishness  of  God,'  but  against  it  as  nnequirocallj 
the  ^weakness  and  foolishness  of  men,^  Nor  does  that  outcry  represent 
public  opinion,  for  preaching  stands  higher  here  with  all  classes  than  at  any 
former  time.  Most  certainly  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  mean  and  inadequate 
agency  which  was  once  so  thoroughly  despised.  A  new  agency,  viewed  as 
comparatively  obscure  and  weak,  may  now  be  selected  '  to  confound  things 
that  are  mighty.*  The  Scripture-reader  has  a  humble  and  unpromising  look 
alongside  of  the  preacher ;  and  many  who  reverence  the  latter  would  slight 
the  former,  whilst  those  literary  men  who  have  of  late  sneered  at  preaching 
would  display  towards  Scripture-reading  a  boundless  contempt,  a  merciless 
ridicule.  ' 

It  is  a  strange  and  significant  coincidence  that  this  movement  for  bringing 
the  words  of  the  Bible — ^as  words  of  divine  truth  and  of  divine  power — into 
contact  with  the  careless  and  ungodly  masses  of  the  population,  should  be 
begun  at  the  very  time  when  Rationalism  is  raising  its  head  within  onr 
most  influential  church,  and  when  not  a  few  of  the  ablest  theologians  in 
England  are  trying  to  demolish  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  inspiration  and  to 
infallible  truth.  Many,  who  were  once  the  expounders  and  champions  of 
Scripture,  now  deny  both  its  divine  origin  and  its  trustworthy  character, 
and  contend  that  it  is  generally  an  erring,  as  well  as  entirely  a  human  pro- 
duction. When  we  see  the  ranks  of  scepticism  unexpectedly  reinforced  from 
the  high  places  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  cannot  but  exult  over  the 
contemporaneous  introduction  of  the  Scripture-reading  agency,  and  believe 
that  the  latter  will  more  than  defeat  the  zeal  of  those  unnatural  allies  to 
destroy  the  popular  faith  in  the  Bible  as  God's  own  book.  Let  the  B^tion- 
alists  multiply  beyond  anticipation,  and  let  them  produce  innumerable  ^Essays 
and  Reviews,'  and  treatises,  all  of  which  shall  be  adroitly  praised  by  secular 
journals,  and  pushed  through  many  editions ;  yet,  over  against  this  portent, 
there  is  the  hopeful  sign  of  a  vast  army  of  Scripture-readers,  sent  by  the 
various  churches  into  every  comer  of  the  land.  A  child  enlisted  in  tlus  army 
is  more  than  a  match  for  a  Colenso,  for  that  child  wields  the  ^  sword  of  the 
Spirit,'  against  which  the  most  formidable  human  weapons  are  but  as  straws. 

The  Scripture-reading  agency  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  ^  all  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable*  universally,  being  God's 
saving  truth  for  man.  The  most  earnest  of  our  Rationalists  think  that,  by 
separating  the  little  truth  which  pleases  them  from  the  mass  of  exagg^ation, 
fable,  and  error  in  the  Bible,  and  by  exhibitmg  it  in  an  elaborate  and  attrac- 
tive form,  and  by  urging  it  with  all  their  eloquence,  they  will  do  some  good, 
of  a  very  indefinite  kind,  to  certain  hearers,  who  are  of  a  very  vague  descrip- 
tion ;  but  we  have  infinitely  stronger  and  more  reasonable  hopes  that  the 
humblest  Scripture-reader  will  do  far  more  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  will,  by  incalculable  degrees  in  usefulness,  outstrip  all  those 
Rationalists  who  pretend,  by  selection  and  rejection,  to  construct  out  of  the 
Bible  A pseudO'Christiantty^  which  they  expect  to  influence  some  classes;  and 
as  for  those  other  and  more  numerous  Rationalists  who  wholly  repudiate 
Scripture,  and  seek,  not  the  mutilation  or  reduction,  but  the  destruction  of 
Christ's  religion,  the  humblest  Scripture-reader  can  defy  their  combined 
exertions,  and  calmly  trust  in  the  victory  and  perpetuity  of  those  divine 
words  that  shall  not  pasd  away,  and  in  their  transforming  and  blessed  effects 
upon  all  who  receive  them  in  love.  P.  L* 
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THE  CHURCH  OP  CHRIST. 

'And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thoa  art  Peter,  and  npon  this  rock  I  will  btiild  mj 

church.' — Matt.  xvi.  18. 

Ik  reply  to  the  qnestion  of  onr  Lord  addressed  to  his  disciples,  *•  Whom  say 
ye  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Sod  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesns  answered  and  said  nnto  him,  Thoa  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church.'  This  new  name  which 
was  given  to  Simon  on  the  occasion  of  his  thus  confessing  his  Lord,  was 
doubtless  expressive  of  that  stability  of  character  by  which  he  should  after- 
wards be  distinguished,  and  also  of  the  onerous  nature  of  the  ministry  that 
was  committed  to  him.  The  affirmation  that  follows,  ^  cmd  an  this  rock  1  will 
hdld  my  churchy*  has,  as  you  are  aware,  given  rise  to  much  controversy. 
Some  understand  Peter  to  be  ^  the  rock ;'  by  others  the  confession  he  had 
jast  made  is  so  regarded ;  whilst  a  third  class  suppose  that,  in  uttering  this 
statement,  Christ  pointed  to  himself  as  being  the  rock  of  which  He  spake. 

Without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  content  ourselves 
bj  remarking,  that  reviewing  the  words  before  us  in  connection  with  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  .that  the  rock  on  which 
Christ  here  tells  us  He  would  build  his  Church  was  the  ministry  ofPeter^ — a 
ministry  for  which  he  and  his  brother-apostles  were  graciously  furnished, 
and  the  authoritj  of  whose  commission  was  attested  by  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  calling  attention  to  that  Church  which  is  of  Christ's 
bnilding,  1  observe — 

L  That  this  Church  is  built  upon  the  truth, 

lu  his  interview  with  Pilate  we  find  our  Saviour  saying,  ^  To  this  end  was  I 
bora,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  mto  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  to 
the  truth'  Previous  to  Christ's  coming,  and  apart  from  the  teaching  of  his 
prophets,  men  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, — that  truth,  the  belief  of 
which  is  essential  to  their  wellbeing.  Paul  says  of  them,  '  that  when  they 
knew  God,'  t.«.  had  the  means  of  knowing  Him,  '  they  glorified  Him  not  as 
God,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  hearts  were 
darkened.'  Now  this  truths  Christ,  as  being  ^  the  light  of  the  world '  and  the 
messenger  of  his  Father,  was  sent  to  reveal.  ^  Christ  shows  us  the  Father;* 
*  The  SoHj  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him  ;'  '  iVb  man 
htKnceth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  Him.* 

What  Christ  has  taught  us,  is  the  character  and  will  of  Jehovah; 
especially  He  has  hnparted  to  us  that  revelation  of  his  perfections  that 
renders  Him  accessible  to  the  sinner,  telling  us  that  He  is  a  just  God,  and 
yet  a  merciful ;  and  that  whilst  He  displays  his  mercy  in  a  manner  which 
shows  his  compassion  to  be  infinite,  it  is  yet  so  manifested  as  to  illustrate 
the  holiness  of  his  character,  and  to  establish  the  righteousness  of  his 
government.  But  it  is  not  only  by  his  instructions  that  Christ  makes  known 
to  as  the  truth, — He  is  himself  the  truth.  What  the  Father  is,  that  the  Son 
is  also ;  what  the  Father  does,  that  doeth  the  Son  likewise.  In  all  that  Christ 
Baid  and  did,  He  bore  witness  to  the  truth ;  and  especially  by  Ids  death  and 
resurrection,  He  illustrated  the  perfections  of  his  Father,  and  testified  to 
his  power  to  save.  The  truth  that  concerns  us,  is  the  truth  respecting 
Christ, — ^that  truth  which  exhibits  Him  as  the  Holy  One  of  God,  and  the 
messenger  of  his  mercy  to  our  fallen  world,  and  tells  us  that,  to  vindicate  the 
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claims  of  justice  and  save  as  from  death,  He  died  for  qs,  and  rose  again,  and 
lives  for  evermore  to  accomplish  in  as,  and  for  ns,  a  perfected  redemption.  It 
is  on  this  truth  that  the  Church  rests ;  it  is  by  the  reception  of  this  truth  alone 
that  the  sinner  is  brought  into  connection  with  it,  made  a  living  stone  in  the 
spiritual  house.  Wherever  these  men  believing  this  truth  are  to  be  found, 
and  make  it  manifest  by  their  character  and  lives  that  their  faith  is  sincere, 
tliere  is  that  Church  of  which  Christ  is  the  builder,  in  which  God  dwells,  and 
by  which  He  will  be  glorified.  Does  it  not  follow  from  this,  that  where  the 
truth  concerning  Christ  is  not  known  and  not  believed,  there  the  Church 
of  Christ  does  not  exist ;  and  that  in  a  land  where  the  gospel  is  not  preached, 
where  its  saving  doctrine  has  given  place  to  moral  teaching  or  ritualistic 
observances,  there  may  be  imposing  cathedrals,  a  nomerous  staff  of  clergy, 
and  large  ecclesiastical  revenues,  but  there  can  be  no  Church  ? 

Here  let  me  notice  a  passage  in  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  (ch.  iiL  14, 
15)  where  the  apostle  says,  ^  These  things  I  write  unto  thee^  that  thou  meajest 
know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Churdi 
of  the  living  God^  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.'  Agreeably  to  this  read- 
ing, we  might  be  led  to  think  of  the  Church  as  that  on  which  the  tnith 
rests,  the  pillar  on  which  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity  are  engraven  and 
exhibited  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  It  is  only  in  a  very  loose  accepta- 
tion of  the  words,  if  at  all,  that  such  a  meaning  can  be  attached  to  them. 
The  Scriptures  clearly  affirm  that  from  the  truth  the  Church  has  its  being^  and 
that  consequently  the  truth  bears  the  Church,  not  the  Church  the  truth. 

It  is  on  the  truth  that  the  faith  of  the  Christian  rests,  and  it  is  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  truth  that  the  Church  is  built  up ;  hence  says  the  apostle, 
^  It  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles^  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  comer  stone,'  If,  then,  in  any  sense  the  Church  is  to  be  regarded 
as  '  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,'  it  is  only  in  this,  that,  as  a  body  which 
the  truth  has  sanctified,  she  testifies  by  her  condition  and  experience  and 
ministry  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  gospel,  and  the  power  of  bis  grace. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  Scripture  for  the  vain  assumption  Hiat  the 
Church  is  the  rightful  interpreter  of  the  truth,  or  that  the  truth  is  to  be 
kfiown  certainly  only  from  her  authoritative  declaration  of  its  meaning.  We 
have  but  to  ask,  whence  has  the  Church  her  wisdom  but  from  the  word  of 
God  ?  Its  teaching  alone  is  infallible ;  and  by  its  statements,  as  the  only 
standard  of  beh'ef,  the  doctrine  alike  of  individuals  and  of  councils  must  be 
tried.  This  title  to  supreme  authority,  God's  word  never  can  relinquish; 
every  individual  inquirer  is  commanded  to  determine  for  himself  what  that 
word  teaches.  ^  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  these  are  they  that  testify  of  me,' 
is  Christ's  instruction  to  all  men.  The  faith  that  saves  receives  Christ's 
word,  because  it  is  Christ's,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  of  Gk>d ;  and  '  ev^ 
man  must  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  It  is  not  what  the  Pope  says, 
or  what  the  Church  says,  but  what  Christ  says,  we  are  called  to  believe;  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  unbeliever  is  this,  that  he  rejects  the  testimony  of  this 
true  and  faithful  vdtuess. 

We  only  add  further,  that  whilst  the  Church  is  built  upon  the  imth, 
the  entire  fabric  is  a  building  of  truth.  Of  old,  the  temple  that  stood  at 
Jerusalem  was  built  exactly  after  the  pattern  that  God  had  shown  to  Moses 
on  the  mount.  The  employment  in  its  erection  of  any  material  which  God 
had  not  enjoined — ^the  neglect  of  any  part  of  the  prescribed  pattern,  or  the 
addition,  to  gratify  human  taste,  of  anything,  a  knop  or  a  flower,  which 
God  had  not  commanded — ^would  have  defiled  the  temple. 

So  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  which  the  house  at  Jerusalem  was  the  type, 
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was  built  eotirelj  of  the  truths  ue.  according  to  Christ's  word  ;  and  whatever 
is  found  in  the  Church  which  the  truth  does  not  enjoin,  whether  it  be  a 
doctrine  of  faith,  or  a  principle  of  government,  or  an  ordinance  of  worship, 
has  no  connection  with  it.  Nay,  such  not  being  enjoined  by  the  tmth,  is 
opposed  to  it ;  and  instead  of  pleasing  God,  dishonours  Him ;  instead  of  bless- 
iu<r  the  Church,  injures  it ;  or  of  blessing  the  truth,  weakens  it.  They  who  thus 
*  leach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men'  build  with  nntempered  mortar, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  confusion  which  awaits  all  such  as  imagine 
that  the  Church  ^  stands  on  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  not  on  the  power  of  God.' 

II.  Our  second  remark  is,  that  the  Church  is  spiritual  in  its  nature. 

Id  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  observe — 

1.  That  those  who  belong  to  this  Church  are  spiritual  Men  in  their 
natural  estate  are  carnal, — ^their  minds  and  hearts  have  alike  been  vitiated  by 
sjD ;  so  that  they  are  blind  to  the  things  of  God,  and  averse  to  his  holiness. 
Those,  however,  who  are  Christ's,  have  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  their 
<ouls  have  been  quickened,  their  minds  have  been  illuminated,  and  their 
hearts  purified  by  his  gracious  operations ;  so  that  they  are  led  and  enabled 
to  walk  in  the  bght  of  God,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  holiness  and  goodness. 
These,  then,  are  8piritDal,-r-no  longer  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
vhereas  formerly  *'  they  bore  the  image  of  the  earthly,  they  now  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly.' 

2.  The  service  required  of  them  is  spiritual.  As  Christians,  they  have 
hm  received  to  the  kingdom  of  the  just ;  He  whom  they  now  serve,  is  at 
OQce  th^r  Father  and  their  God.  But  God  is  a  Spiritj  and  they  that  warship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  His  laws,  too,  are  spiritual ; 
and  in  serving  Him  they  reverence  his  authority,  trust  in  his  faithfulness, 
seek  fellowship  with  Him,  and  desire,  in  hearty  to  be  confirmed  to  his  will. 
Hence  they  are  called  ^a  Royal  Priesthood,'  ordained  to  offer  spiritual 
>acrifice8  to  God.  True  that  this  service  demands  of  them  outward  acts  of 
obedience ;  but  wheither  these  respect  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  man, 
the  worship  they  render  to  God,  or  the  efi'orts  which,  as  members  of  Christ's 
Charch,  they  put  forth  to  disseminate  his  gospel  or  advance  the  interests  of 
his  kingdom,  their  aim  in  all  these  is  to  please  God ;  and  their  obedience^ 
))eing  regulated  by  his  law,  prompted  by  love  to  Him,  and  a  desire  for  his 
k'lory  and  bliss,  is  homage  rendered  to  the  *  Father  of  their  spirits.' 

3.  The  rule  to  which  the  Church  is  subjected  is  spirituaL  It  must  be 
so  if  the  service  required  of  Christians  be  a  spiritual  service. 

He  who  made  the  heart  alone  can  know  its  desire,  or  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  rewarding  its  homage.  Christ's  is  a  rvU  which  He  only  can 
exercise.  His  laws  embrace  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart;  He 
demands  for  himself,  as  his  iualienable  possession,  its  supreme  and  un- 
divided affection,  and  claims  to  be  ^Lord  of  the  conscience.'  That  the 
Christian  is  a  servant  of  God,  does  not  exempt  him  from  civil  or  social  con- 
trol ;  nay,  because  he  is  a  Christian,  he  is  only  laid  under  a  more  solemn 
obligation  to  submit  to  Intimate  authority.  Knowing  ^  the  power '  to  be 
of  God,  he  is  subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake.  But 
in  man's  heart  and  life,  there  is  a  province  sacred  to  God  himself.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  civil  society,  he  is  subject  to  man's  authority ;  but  as  a  Christian,  he 
is  a  citizen  of  heaven,  and  ia  this  character  be  is  amenable  to  God  only. 
His  love  to  Him  is  supreme ;  and  for  the  obedience  he  renders  to  that  law, 
he  is  answerable  to  none  but  God. 

What  homage  God  requires  from  us,  we  must  learn  of  God  himself.    In 
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matters  of  conscience,  the  opinion  or  command  of  one  man  can  be  no  rnle  for 
another.  To  all,  God's  law  is  equally  addressed,  and  obedience  to  man's 
will  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for  disobedience  to  God.  Accord- 
ingly Christ  thus  instructs  us  in  his  word :  '  Call  no  man  master  on  earthy  for 
one  is  our  master^  even  Christ ;  and  all  we  are  brethren,*  And  again, '  Who  art 
thou  thatjudgest  another  mwfCs  servant?  to  his  own  master  he  standeih  orfaJIMi! 
Do  not  these  scriptures,  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice,  suffi- 
ciently guard  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  affirm  the  saeredness  of 
conscience ;  and  do  they  not  proclaim  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  maD 
who  would  do  violence  to  the  religious  convictions  of  his  fellow,  or  place  in 
his  way  a  temptation  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  !  Let 
such  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour :  '  It  were  better  for  a  man  thai  a  will' 
stone  should  be  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  he  cast  into  the  sea, 
than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones* 

In  further  illustration  of  our  subject,  let  me  point  yon  to  the  two  following 
passages  of  Scripture.  To  Pilate,  who  had  asked  Jesus  if  He  were  a  king, 
He  replied,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worlds  else  would  my  servants  JighC 
Here  our  Saviour  points  to  what  essentially  distinguishes  his  kingdom  from 
every  earthly  kingdom.  The  latter,  for  their  maintenance  and  defence,  depeaid 
entirely  upon  force.  In  giving  forth  his  law,  the  ruler  of  necessity  makes  his 
appeal  to  the  sword,  and  to  its  arbitration  all  differences  between  rulers  and 
ruled  must  eventually  be  brought.  But  this  is  that  agent  which,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government,  Christ  positively  abjures.  The  breaker  of 
his  law  vnll  not  be  held  guiltless ;  but  it  is  Christ  who  condemns  him,  and 
in  his  own  hand  He  retains  the  power  to  punish ;  just  as  in  his  kingdom  the 
obedient  will  be  rewarded,  but  from  Him  his  recompense  shall  come.  There- 
fore He  tells  us  that '  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;'  that  in  his  kingdom 
man  is  not  the  judge,  nor  force  the  power  by  which  his  law  is  administered ; 
nay,  that  in  his  kingdom  the  voice  of  human  authority  may  not  be  heard, 
and  that  compulsion,  no  matter  how  modified  or  delicately  applied,  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  reign,  and  is  an  insult  to  his  government.  If. 
then,  the  object  of  the  persecutor  be  to  honour  God,  then  his  attempt  is 
simply  a  mockery ;  for  how  can  compulsion  command  a  willing  obedience? 
and  such  only,  Christ  tells  us,  He  can  accept.  And  how  arrogant  is  the 
master  who  pleads  that  his  conscience  should  be  allowed  to  give  law  to  the 
conscience  of  his  brother? 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  even  in  Churches 
calling  themselves  reformed,  Christians  should  seek  for  their  creed  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  civil  government? — ^that  amid  their  assembled  overseers,  the  repre- 
sentative of  majesty  should  be  found  sitting  to  take  order, '  that  all  things  be 
done  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  ? ' — ^that  she  should  submit  to  learn 
from  the  presiding  judge  of  a  civil  tribunal,  what  doctrine  it  is  lawful  for 
her  to  teach,  and  what  religious  service  it  is  lawful  for  her  to  perform?— or 
that,  in  the  face  of  that '  credulity  in  giving*  and  ^  unlUngness  in  communicating' 
Christ  enjoins  as  the  law  of  his  Church,  a  Church  owning  his  authority 
should  be  found  gathering  her  revenues  by  the  agency  of  the  tax-gatherer! 
Has  not  Christ  said  '  that  they  that  preach  Vie  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospd;  * 
^  Asa  man  purposeth  in  his  hearty  so  let  him  give  ;  not  grudgingly^  hut  of  a  willing 
mind:  for  Ood  loveth  a  cheerjul  giver  ;*  and  that  *  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  ?' 

The  other  passage  I  mention  is  Matt.  xviiL  15-18:  ^  Moreover^  if  thy 
brother  shaU  trespass  against  theCy  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone.    If  he  shall  hear  thee^  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.    But  if  he 
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vill  not  hear  thee^  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  tnore^  that  in  the  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  even/  word  tnay  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear 
them,  tell  it  unto  the  church:  hut  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  churchy  let  him  he  unto 
thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  say  unto  you^  Whatsoever  ye  shcUl 
bind  on  earth  shaU  he  hound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven' 

These  words  are  descriptive  of  the  power  with  which  the  Church  has  been 
armed  for  the  maintenance  of  her  discipline,  and  to  guard  the  parity  of  her 
fellowship.  Bat  this  anthority  is  entirely  spiritual.  The  rod  she  wields  is 
that  of  Christ's  power,  who,  as  He  tells  us,  is  present  in  his  Church  to  ap- 
prove the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  and,  by  his  Spirit  and  providence,  to  give 
effect  to  their  righteoos  decisions.  And  are  we  not  thereby  tanght  that  in 
ordering  her  affairs  she  may  not  submit  her  matters  to  the  judgment  of  a 
civil  tribunal,  and  that  for  the  civil  government  to  interfere  with  her  de- 
cisions, which  are  only  expressive  of  the  Church's  opinion,  and  go  to  affect 
the  ecclesiastical  status  of  those  who  have  willingly^  and  as  a  religious  privi- 
l^e,  submitted  themselves  to  the  Church's  rule,  would  be  a  manifest  inter- 
ference with  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion  ?  And  this  is  not  only  the 
Christianas  right,  it  is  the  Briton's  hiHhright  /  Here  let  me  quote  the  fitly- 
chosen  words  oif  a  late  writer :  *•  Had  Christ  taken  up  his  residence  visibly 
and  permanently  on  the  earth,  the  impertinence  and  impiety  of  interfering 
with  the  arrangements  of  his  Church  would  be  too  obvious  to  be  attempted. 
Bat  though  He  has  departed,  He  appointed  the  Spirit  as  his  successor,  and 
promised  Him  as  more  than  his  equal  in  the  superintendence  of  his  Church. 
The  Spirit  has  come,  and  in  the  Scriptures  of  his  own  dictating  has  pre- 
sented the  Church  with  its  only  code  and  charter ;  so  that  for  man  to  inter- 
fere is  either  to  impugn  the  divine  sufficiency,  or  to  convict  himself  of  pre- 
sumptuous impiety.  To  every  such  intruder  the  language  of  Christ  is  de- 
cisive— "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;"  it  has  no  principle  in  common 
with  the  kingdoms  of  earth;  it  refuses  all  human  patronage,  rejects  and 
casts  off  from  itself,  as  alien  to  its  nature,  the  aid  of  temporal  pains  and 
penalties ;  and  for  a  man  to  put  forth  his  hand  with  a  patronizing  air  to 
support  it,  is  to  endanger  its  safety  or  imperil  his  oumJ 

We  only  add,  that  the  law  to  which  the  Christian  is  subject  is  of  all  others 
the  most  imperative.  What  is  called  the  wiUinghood  of  the  gospel  is  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  principle  that  affirms  a  man  may  discharge  his 
religious  obligations  just  as  he  pleases.  What  it  affirms  is  this,  that  Christ's 
law  is  obeyed  only  by  the  man  whose  obedience  is  cordial — ^the  obedience  of 
the  heart  Such  is  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  the  doctrine  constitutes  the 
snm  and  substance  of  the  ^  voluntary  creed,'  This  ^wiUinghood' — an  essential 
dement,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ — ^has,  as  you 
are  aware,  in  bygone  times,  and  by  men  who  were  not  considered  unchristian, 
l)een  classed  with  infidelity.  But  these  men  knew  not  what  they  spake,  and 
many  of  them  have  lived  long  enough  to  unsay  what  in  foolishness  they  had 
uttered.  But  is  not  it  so  represented  even  now  T  Yes ;  but  it  is  so  only,  or 
mainly,  in  the  fiery  utterances  of  a  not  over-scrupulous  zeal,  or  the  meaning- 
less asseverations  of  an  unreasoning  bigotry. 

ni.  Our  last  remark  is,  that  the  Church  is  holy  in  its  character.  Over  the 
portals  of  the  ancient  temple  were  inscribed  the  words,  '  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,'  and  on  the  Church  of  Christ  we  may  read  the  like  superscriptioD. 
^hnst's  people  are  a  holy  nation.  If  Christ  be  the  builder,  the  building 
cannot  but  be  holy. 
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The  material,  indeed,  of  which  this  temple  is  constructed  is  not  originally 
pure ;  but  it  was  Christ's  pnrpose  to  sanctify  it,  and  in  his  hands  it  is  made 
holy,  just  as  the  stones,  rude  and  shapeless  while  ^  yet  in  the  pit,  and  ere 
they  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock,'  when  they  pass  through  the  bands 
of  the  workman,  are  formed  and  fashioned  anew,  and  fitted  for  the  place 
assigned  them  in  the  building. 

The  sinner,  in  being  received  into  the  Christian  Church,  is  called  by  the 
doctrine  of  repentance.  The  laver  of  baptism  stands  as  Its  threshold,  bv 
which  Christ  says  to  us,  *  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.'  He 
that  gives  himself  to  the  Lord,  must  turp  away  from  his  sin,  mortify  his  evil 
affections,  and  cultivate  holiness.  ^  This  is  the  unll  of  God,  your  sanctifica' 
tion,*  Those,  then,  that  are  connected  with  Christ's  Church  must  be  holy. 
The  Spirit  of  which  they  are  partakers,  the  service  to  which  they  are  called, 
the  privileges  to  which  they  are  exalted,  and  the  reward  to  which  they  look 
forward,  all  tell  us  that  in  character  they  are  holy. 

Thus  holy.  Christians  are  a  people  separated  to  God.  They  are  his  beri- 
tage,  whom  He  has  chosen  for  himself.  In  them  he  challenges  a  special  pro- 
priety, and  all  they  are,  and  have,  and  can  do,  is  sacred  to  his  service.  '  Xe,' 
says  Paul, '  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.'  And 
again,  '  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation^  a 
peculiar  people,  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.' 

Thus,  the  Church  bemg  God's,  she  is  precious  in  his  sight.  On  her  He 
has  put  his  name ;  in  her  He  has  put  his  Spirit ;  to  her  He  dispenses  bis: 
choicest  blessings ;  over  her  a  special  providence  constantly  watches,  to  fur- 
ther her  wellbeing ;  every  agency  and  all  events  are  made  '  to  work  together:' 
and,  in  a  word,  ^  she  is  founded  on  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  her.' 

Now  she  is  holy,  now  she  glorifies  God ;  but  here  her  sanctification  is  im- 
perfect,— hereafter,  thoroughly  cleansed  from  her  impurity,  Christ  shall  pre- 
sent her  to  himself  '  a  glorious  church,  having  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle,  nor 
any  such  thing ;  but  that  she  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish  before 
Him  in  love.' 

'  Now^*  says  one,  '  Christ  is  the  centre  from  whom  radiates  all  her  splen- 
dour ;  then  He  shall  be  the  focus  to  which  it  shall  all  return.  His  voice  sball 
be  the  only  sound  to  which  his  Church  shall  listen,  his  glory  the  only  object 
on  which  her  eyes  shall  fasten,  and  his  grace,  matchless  and  untold,  the  only 
theme  that  shall  engage  her  tongue.  ^^  Blessed  are  they  who  are  called  to 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb." ' 

To  close :  Do  we  form  part  of  Christ's  Church  ?  Have  we  that  faith  tbat 
unites  us  to  the  Saviour?  and  do  we  share  in  that  grace  that  makes  ns 
partakers  of  his  holiness  ? 
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Sketch  Y. 

To  spend  a  Holy  Week  in  Rome  is  an  object  of  most  passionate  ambition 
to  every  devoted  child  of  the  Holy  Pather  who  presides  over  the  solaoui  fes- 
tival ;  while  travellers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  bend  their  steps  towards 
the  imperial  city,  to  witness  a  celebration,  surrounded  with  a  pomp  and  show 
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riTalling  the  magniBcence  of  Jewish  ritual  in  its  palmy  materialistic  days. 
We  can  hardly  fancy  any  mere  spectator  caring  about  a  repetition  of  the 
bewilderment  produced  by  the  unceasing  hurry  and  worry  of  that  Easter 
ceremony.  Thousands  more  than  Rome  can  comfortably  hold  are  crowded 
into  its  narrow  streets ;  obsequious  landlords  assume  a  most  unwonted  inde- 
peodence ;  the  good  things  of  the  table  disappear  after  a  style  quite  magical ; 
and  the  Babel  of  tongues  occasions  an  irritation  comparable  to  what  poor 
Solomon  must  have  experienced  at  home  on  a  rainy  day.    ♦ 

The  mighty  gatherings,  of  which  one  finds  himself  an  insignificant  unit,  are 
Dot  so  impressive  as  will  be  supposed.  There  is  that  mixture  of  solemnity 
and  farce,  of  deep  concern  and  jaunty  carelessness,  which  effectually  prevents 
any  very  deep  emotion  from  arising,  or  any  overwhelming  impression  being 
felt.  The  ragged  pilgrim  vies  with  the  sullen  friar  in  the  matter  of  pater- 
Dostering  and  kneebendmg ;  while  the  Cockney,  with  his  opera  glass  and  tie, 
is  a  fit  companion  for  the  lank  Yankee,  who  looks  as  if  things  could  be  done 
lietter  in  that  country  which  modesty  forbids  him  to  name.  Altogether,  we 
must  say,  the  scenes  which  should  be  most  sacred  and  overpowering  have  so 
much  of  the  mere  show  about  them,  that  even  the  most  unprejudiced  is  forced 
to  believe  that  the  end  which  the  promoters  have  in  view  is,  at  least,  quite  as 
mnch  the  pleasing  man  as  the  worshipping  of  God. 

We  shall,  however,  let  the  ceremonies  speak  for  themselves ;  but  before 
viiiting  the  world -renowned  marvel  of  Christian  Kome,  dedicated  to  the 
boQoar  of  St.  Peter,  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to  one  or  two 
rhorches  and  basilicas,  which,  for  their  grandeur,  wealth,  and  associations, 
are  quite  worthy  of  a  place  near  the  spot  where  stood  the  old  temple  of 
Jupiter  Yaticanus. 

The  Lateran  Basilica  claims  first  attention.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
hoQse  occupied  by  Plautias  Lateranus,  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Nero  for 
conspiracy.  Constantine  presented  the  house  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
the  present  basilica  was  founded  immediately  thereafter,  since  when  it  has  been 
ranked  as  the  mother  of  all  Christian  churches.  But  little  of  the  original 
church  is  left ;  yet  the  Popes  are  always  crowned  here,  and  one  of  the  first 
ceremonies  of  the  newly-made  father  is  to  take  possession  of  the  Lateran. 
We  are  here  allowed  to  look  upon  several  of  those  holy  relics  which  abound 
io  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis.  The  Corsmi  Chapel,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Kome,  is  rich  in  such  treasures ;  and  we  got  a  view  of  a  board  upon  which 
St.  Peter  oflSciated,  and  also  not  far  off  we  are  privileged  to  gaze  upon  a 
table  of  cedar-wood  hallowed  as  that  on  which  the  Last  Supper  was  spread. 
We  dare  not  say  that  our  pulse  beats  quicker  at  the  sight  of  those  holy 
things,  for  a  most  disenchanting  scepticism  has,  long  before  this,  dried  up 
every  spring  of  wonder  or  excitement,  and  we  can  listen  with  the  stolid  heart 
of  an  old  Stoic  to  the  most  miraculous  tradition.  Leaving  the  Lateran,  we 
walk  opposite  and  find  the  Scala  Santa^  or  holy  staircase,  composed  of  twenty- 
eight  steps,  said  to  be  the  stairs  which  our  Saviour  trod  when  coming  down 
after  judgment  from  Pilate's  house.  We  are  far  from  willing  to  think  or 
speak  with  undue  disrespect  of  any  so-called  religious  act ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  on  those  stairs  a  spectacle  is  witnessed  which,  but  for  the 
deep  degradation  betokened,  would  be  eminently  comical.  Here  a  work  or 
penance  is  performed  which  seems  to  be  considered  of  high  value.  To  climb 
up  on  the  knees  without  help  of  hands  is  the  noble  task  to  be  performed. 
How  the  soul  can  be  benefited  by  this  wearisome  ascent  is  a  problem  which 
may  be  assigned  to  some  of  the  recent  perverts;  and  if  the  luxury  of  com- 
imtting  a  few  sins  with  impunity  be  the  reward,  we  should  think  it  is  rather 
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dearly  bought.  During  Easter  this  is  a  great  resort  of  pious  pilgrims,  and 
the  first  view  of  scores  of  struggling  devotees,  each  exhibiting  his  own  pecaliar 
contortion  of  limb  and  muscle,  is  overwhelmingly  ludicrous.  Every  witness 
has  almost  the  same  story  to  tell.  The  old  sinner  who  has  surreptitiously 
smuggled  an  umbrella  below  his  blouse  seems  to  be  often  there,  stealthily 
cheating  the  guardian  saints  by  an  unlawful  aid  to  his  aspirations.  Yoq  do 
not  need  to  wait  long  for  that  easygoing  Christian  who  wishes  to  make  all  safe 
with  the  least  possible  sacrifice,  who  likes  to  do  all  that  should  be  done,  and 
who  manages  to  do  it  with  the  least  trouble.  He  is  to  be  seen  quietly  jostling 
some  simple  woman  out  of  her  rights,  and  managing  to  get  his  shoulders  up 
against  the  wall,  so  that  he  can  comfortably  rest  betimes.  We  saw  several 
wico  gvid  looking  bodies,  who  expressed  their  exuberant  piety  by  kissing  each 
stone  as  they  passed  up ;  but  a  most  wicked  voice  whispered  in  our  ear  the 
suspicion,  that  as  the  hands  went  down  with  the  lips  upon  the  stair,  the 
osculatory  process  might  not  be  without  material  advantage.  A  few  boys 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  ascent  very  much,  although  they  were  a  source  of  terror 
to  all  sober  matrons  and  grave  old  gentlemen  who  were  within  reach  of  their 
young  and  active  and  not  over-scrupulous  lunbs.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  we  did  not  think  it  right  or  proper  to  prove  by  experiment  the 
sensation  gained  by  the  ascent.  We  thought  it  better  to  go  up  by  another 
way,  and  from  the  top  we  had  a  second  view  of  our  labouring  friends  which 
was  even  more  funny  than  the  first.  After  leaving  the  place  it  does  not 
require  much  reflection  to  induce  sadness  and  then  indignation, — sadness  on 
account  of  the  poor  blind  creatures,  working  out  a  kind  of  righteousness  after 
such  a  fashion ;  wrath  at  that  hierarchy  which,  for  its  own  purposes,  ^cour- 
ages the  delusion  by  its  reward  of  empty  blessing. 

We  must  leave  off  meditating  for  the  present,  however,  and  betake  our- 
selves to  the  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  largest  of  the  churches  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  It  is  said  that  this  basilica  was  erected  to  commemorate  a 
miraculous  fail  of  snow,  which,  in  the  month  of  August,  covered  the  space 
where  it  now  stands.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
the  roof,  with  its  elaborate  carving  and  richest  gilding,  \a  unsurpassed  in 
ecclesiastical  skill  or  wealth.  Nor  is  it  without  its  relics  of  priceless  worth; 
for  here,  in  a  small  chapel  underneath  the  altar,  are  carefully  preserved  the 
five  boards  of  the  manger  which  formed  the  blessed  cradle  of  the  Saviour 
at  his  birth.  The  student  of  art,  too,  is  here  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the 
handiwork  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which. 
besides  other  valuable  qualities,  possesses  miraculous  powers,  which  in  the 
times  of  Gregory  the  Great  were  exerted  in  the  staying  of  the  ravaging 
plague. 

Among  all  the  gorgeous  basilicas  in  Rome,  however,  the  undoubted 
pre-eminence  must  be  awarded  to  St.  Paul  without  the  walls.  Early  in 
this  century  a  most  destructive  fire  consumed  the  building,  which  had  been 
restored  in  the  eighth  century,  leaving  only  what  served  to  increase  the 
sorrow  for  what  had  perished.  It  now  stands  restored  on  the  original  phui 
a  splendid  monument  of  Catholic  zeal  As  the  eye  is  permitted  to  range 
over  a  very  much  wider  expanse  than  is  usual  in  some  even  of  the  largest 
.churches,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  much  more  striking,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  vast  structure  is  visibly  felt.  Marble,  granite,  and  alabaster,  beautifi^ 
by  the  polishing  and  carvmg  hand,  contribute  to  a  spectacle  which,  for  magni- 
tude and  rarest  beauty  combined,  can  never  be  excelled.  It  will  remain  an 
honour  to  the  art  of  this  century,  and  proves  that  the  present  may  rival 
the  past  even  in  the  rearing  of  the  grand  basilica. 
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If  the  traveller  will  walk  oat  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  on  the  Appian  Way, 
he  may,  by  an  entrance  below  the  church  of  San  Sebastiano,  explore  the 
Catacombs,  the  hiding-place  of  the  Christians  in  early  ages,  with  passages 
forming  a  chain  of  labyrinths,  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  Wandering 
through  those  cold  and  dreary  vaults,  with  the  narrow  beds  on  either  side, 
the  dim  torch-light  helping  to  make  the  scene  more  death-like,  the  feeling 
creeps  over  one  that  the  living  world  has  been  left  for  ever  behind,  and  that 
down  beside  the  old  dry  dust  one's  bed  must  henceforth  be.  Something 
akin  to  resurrection  sensation  is  experienced  as,  after  the  gloomy  march 
through  lines  of  graves,  we  reach  the  hght  of  day  once  more,  and  freely 
breathe,  as  we  seem  never  to  have  breathed  before,  the  balmy  air  of  heaven's 
freshness.  Not  until  we  thus  live  again  is  the  heart  moved  by  the  memory 
of  the  horrid  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  staunch  early  followers  of  Jesus,  of 
the  heroic  stedfastness  shown  in  the  conflict  of  error  with  truth,  and  of  the 
omnipotence  of  that  simple  faith  which  enabled  the  martyr  to  overcome  the 
world. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  that  we  were  off  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the 
great  cathedral.  Of  course  St.  Peter's  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  interest 
to  the  traveller  in  Rome.  A  daily  visit  will  be  made  to  the  home  of  that 
marvellous  system  of  religion  to  which,  whatever  be  its  fearful  faults  and 
enormities,  must  be  accorded  the  merit  of  incomparable  ingenuity,  and  un- 
rivalled adaptation  to  the  desire  of  humanity  for  the  walk  by  sight  and  not 
by  faith.  We  must  confess,  however  our  experience  be  contradicted  by 
that  of  others,  that  our  mind  was  more  deeply  moved  as  we  for  the  first  time 
stood  within  St.  Paul's  of  London,  or  within  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  than  it 
was  when  we  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  St.  Peter^s.  It  may  be  that  by 
degrees  the  heart  becomes  accustomed  to  the  grand,  and  somewhat  hardened 
against  easy  impressions ;  and  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  dimension  is 
dwarfed  at  first,  and  that  only  by  degrees  a  truer  estimate  of  gigantic  pro- 
portion is  acquired.  Some,  too,  may  adopt  the  more  poetic  and  perhaps 
not  less  philosophic  solution  of  sensation,  as  worded  thus : 

'Enter!  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not: 
And  why  ?    It  is  not  lessened ;  bat  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genias  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality.' 

Day  by  day,  however,  the  soul  feels  that  its  grasp  is  extended  and  yet  more 
firm,  and  that  the  Genius  of  the  Temple  is  unfolding  to  wondering  eyes  the 
magnificence  and  the  marvels  of  the  grandest  house  ever  reared  by  Christian 
hands  for  worship.  Its  monuments  and  chapels,  and,  above  all,  its  wide 
lofty  dome,  command  nothing  short  of  veneration. 

As  it  is  Holy  Week,  the  spectator  is  not  suffered  quietly  to  pursue  hi^^ 
wanderings  from  altar  to  altar.  Hundreds  are  hourly  passing  by  the  not 
very  artistic  figure  of  St  Peter,  whose  great  toe  bears  the  proof  of  many  a 
pious  kiss.  Thousands  are  walking  to  and  fro, — some,  pilgrims  from  the 
distant  province  or  foreign  land;  others,  curious  beholders  of  what  to  them 
is  a  mere  well-got-up  show.  All  places  of  amusement  are  now  closed,  ^o 
that  those  who  would  see  and  be  seen  flock  for  their  purpose  to  the  sacred 
ceremonies.  We  do  not  wonder  at  so  many  of  our  sentimental  youth 
inclining  to  Roman  Catholicism  after  a  visit  to  the  Pope  at  Easter ;  for  he 
receives  them  with  a  gracious  smile  and  blessing,  and  tJie  pomp  and  stir  are 
fitted  to  strike  the  feelings  of  those  whose  mmd  is  not  well  stored  with 
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materials  of  tbonght.  Many  a  simple  English  girl  has,  in  the  midst  of  the 
gorgeous  procession,  vowed  to  adopt  a  religion  aronnd  which  so  much  of 
the  attractive  has  been  thrown,  while  the  younger  brother  thinks  that,  if  be 
become  a  Christian  at  all,  he  may  as  well  go  in  for  what  appears  by  no 
means  unworldly,  and  which  does  not  make  very  loud  calls  upon  his  intellect 
or  will. 

On  the  Wednesday  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  really  begin.  The  Sistine 
Chapel,  where  the  Pope  superintends  the  various  mysteries,  is  the  scene  of 
a  full-dress  crush  such  is  experienced  when  some  favourite  Prima  Donna 
condescends  to  appear  for  one  night  only.  All  thought  of  devotion  is 
effectually  extinguished  by  the  concern  for  toes  and  coat-tails.  We  would 
advise  every  cautious  worshipper  to  content  himself  with  the  roomy  walls  of 
St.  Peter's,  where  he  will  enjoy  without  terror  thB  plaintive  notes  of  the 
Miserere  which  fill  the  great  churoh  with  an  air  of  melting  sadness. 

On  Thursday  the  Pope's  Chapel  is  again  crowded  to  overflowing,  when, 
among  other  significant  acts,  is  performed  that  of  washing  the  disciples'  feet. 
Of  course  his  Holiness  gives  them  but  a  superficial  rub ;  and  the  countenances 
of  the  worthies,  who  try  to  look  their  assumed  characters,  are  suggestive  of 
a  few  not  becoming  thoughts.  The  representative  of  Judas  is  generally  a 
study,  and  seems  to  pride  himself  on  a  striking  likeness  to  the  traitor.  After 
undergoing  the  process  of  cleansing,  the  apostles  sit  down  to  a  comfortable 
meal,  when  the  Pope  condescends  to  wait  and  serve.  The  appearance  of 
those  at  table  betokens  considerable  apprehension  that  they  are  not  doing 
the  thing  as  the  primitive  disciples  did,  while  the  attention  of  the  spectators 
is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  what  kind  of  victuals  is 
being  doled  out.  Altogether,  the  idea  of  embodied  humility  is  about  the 
last  suggested  by  the  farce.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  witness  the  washing 
of  the  feet  of  the  hundreds  of  pilgrims  who  crowd  into  Rome  at  this  season. 
The  nobles  of  the  land  are  the  operators  here ;  and  if  we  take  into  account 
the  revolting  nature  of  the  work,  we  would  say  that  the  highest  blessmg 
which  the  Pope  can  bestow  is  not  too  great  a  reward.  Sitting  all  round 
on  stone  benches,  the  limbs  placed  in  troughs  made  for  the  purpose,  are 
scores  of  the  greatest  rogues  it  has  been  our  lot  to  gaze  upon.  Fellows 
they  are  who  might  have  come  right  from  the  commission  of  darkest  deeds. 
This  pilgrimage,  however,  covers  all ;  and  many  a  long  journey  is  annually 
undertaken  to  receive  the  highly-prized  dispensation.  We  will  not  shock 
our  readers'  feelings  by  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  what  was  laid 
before  the  noble  hands  for  washing ;  we  were  glad  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  spectacle,  and  rather  enjoyed  the  sight  of  cleansed  ones  partaking  of  a 
plentiful  supper,  at  which  the  high  personages  of  Catholicism  again  appeared 
as  the  servants  of  the  pious  pilgrims. 

Passing  over  the  events  of  Good  Friday,  we  hasten  with  all  Rome  to  St. 
Peter's  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  Pope  now  performs  High  Mass.  The 
greatest  festival  of  Christendom  is  now  held  in  greatest  pomp.  To  that 
spot  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world  are  on  that  day  turned.  When 
the  sacred  ceremony  was  over,  and  when  the  most  hallowed  relics  had  been 
exhibited  to  the  kneeling  thousands,  the  grand  procession  down  the  sacred 
building  passed — ^the  venerable  figure  of  his  Holiness  enthroned  on  high, 
surrounded  by  cardinals  and  princes,  by  representatives  from  every  faithful 
king.  The  great  portals  were  thrown  wide  open  at  blast  of  trumpet,  and 
glad  voices  hailed  the  tidings  that  the  Saviour  was  risen  indeed.  We  tried 
to  look  with  reverent  mind  upon  this  grand  act  of  worship,  but  we  could 
not    Devotion  is  buried  under  the  chilcUsh  show.    We  were  grievously  dis- 
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appointed,  for  we  had  expected  to  feel  the  heart  beat  high  ;  but  all  passed 
away  withont  a  quickened  movement  of  the  pnlse.  There  was  an  over- 
powering sensation,  however,  when,  in  the  great  piazza,  we  stood  amidst 
the  hondred  thousands  who  awaited  the  blessing  of  the  old  man  from  the 
balcony  of  St  Peter's.  The  spectacle  of  that  vast  crowd  effected  what  the 
show  within  had  failed  to  do. 

Now  the  religious  work  is  done.  At  night  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
will  be  illuminated.  All  Rome  again  turns  out  to  see  the  fairy  sight,  for 
like  a  fairy  palace  does  the  gigantic  church  appear,  clothed  with  its  count- 
less lights  of  brilliant  hue.  As  we  look  upon  the  artistic  marvel,  we  felt  as 
if,  after  all,  it  was  a  fitting  close  to  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  day.  But  still 
we  thought  that,  even  in  Rome,  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  might  have 
been  crowned  with  a  glory  excelling  that  of  an  illumination  of  St.  Peter's. 
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ARTICLE  SECOND, 


Sixty  years  ago  the  first  full  biography  of  Leighton  was  written  by  a 
Secession  minister  in  London,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Jerment.  Burnet, 
Doddridge,  Henry  Foster,  and  others,  had  made  contributions  tcfwards  a 
'Life  of  Leighton'  during  last  century ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  that  Dr.  Jerment's  work  appeared.  Pearsoii  and  Aik- 
man  came  after  him ;  and  at  present  there  is  a  '  Life '  in  progress,  by  Rev. 
W.  West,  of  Nairn,  together  with  a  new  edition  of  Leighton's  whole  works. 
All  our  muiisterial  readers  who  bad  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Brown  know  the  high  estimate  he  had  of  Leighton.  It  may 
not  be  so  generally  known  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wangh,  of  London,  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  ^ort  to  recover  Leighton's  mss.,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  of  Feb.  3,  1814,  addressed  to  Rev.  J.  Brown,  of  Whitburn.    He  says : 

'When  I  waited  on  Mr.  Reid  in  Pall  Mall,  he  expressed  great  readiness  to  assist  in 
the  recovery  of  them,  if  at  all  possible ;  but  he  declared  that  he  had  no  idea  whatever 
of  their  being  in  his  possession,  nor  could  he  give  any  thread  by  which  to  find  out  the 
place  of  their  concealment.  I  offered  to  pay  anv  expense  in  making  the  necessary 
search,  which  he  declined  to  listen  to.  I  assured  him  that  our  object  was  not  selfish  ; 
bat  that  if  the  valuable  works  of  so  eminent  a  divine  could  only  be  brought  to  light, 
our  object  would  be  completely  gained.  He  readily  gave  us  credit  for  the  purity  of 
oar  motives,  and  assured  me  that  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  light  on  them,  he 
would  most  cheerfully  give  them  to  us  without  any  consideration  whatever.  Here  for 
the  present  the  matter  must  rest.' 

All  honour  to  Dr.  Waugh  for  his  exploration,  though  unsuccessful.  Such 
a  spirit  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  large  catholic  heart  of  the  man,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  stram  in  which  we  find  him,  in  Feb.  1825,  writing  to  one  of 
his  daughters,  and  urging  her  to  study  Leighton's  works,  in  a  playful  allu- 
sion to  the  mineral  wells  of  Dunblane :  ^  I  hope  you  are  daily  refreshing  your 
soul  with  the  heavenl/  waters  of  Dunblane :  that  is  a  spa  of  celestial  origin, 
and  its  waters  purify  and  invigorate  decayed  constitutions.' 

As  we  stated  in  last  paper,  our  object  is  to  bring  out  some  points  that 
have  either  been  misapprehended,  or  that  are  not  fully  known  in  connection 
with  Leighton's  tenure  of  Prelacy  in  Dunblane.  We  ventured  to  affirm  that 
Leighton  came  to  his  see  in  the  autumn  of  1662,  after  attending  Parliament. 
It  was  on  the  7th  May  that  Sharp  and  Fairfowly  arrayed  in  pontifical  cos- 
tume, with  gowns,  surplices,  lawn  sleeves,  copes,  etc.,  consecrated  addi- 
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tional  bishops  in  Holyrood  Abbey.  Next  day  Parliament  sent  a  dentation 
to  Sharp's  lodgings  in  the  Nether  Bow,  where  the  whole  bench  was  waiting 
for  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  the  Legislature.  Up  the  High  Street 
the  new  spiritual  peers  walked  in  full  garb  to  the  Parliament  House,  after 
which  they  walked  down  again  to  my  Lord  Commissioner's  to  dinner.  Such 
is  the  account  we  have  of  the  installation  of  the  new  order,  one  of  whom  was 
Leighton.  That  he  was  present  in  Parliament  on  all  subsequent  occasions, 
we  do  not  believe ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  he  attended  much 
oftener  than  Burnet  alleges :  one  of  his  sermons — ^that  on  John  xxi.  22 — 
was  preached  before  Parliament  on  14th  Nov.  16G9.  That  he  was  averse  to 
lordship  and  high-soondiug  distinctions,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  rebuked 
his  bosom  friend,  James  Aird  of  Torrieburn,  for  putting  '  so  excessively 
canonical  superscriptions '  on  letters  to  him.  But  the  records  of  Dunblane 
bear  frequent  reference  to  his  absence  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  if  on  such  occa- 
sions he  was  not  in  Parliament,*  he  was  coming  into  close  contact  with  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  period ;  indeed  we  know,  from  cases  he  was  asked  by 
his  Synod  to  support  in  Parliament,  that  he  did  sit  there. 

It  has  been  said  that  Leighton  '  preached  every  Sabbath-day,  and  other- 
wise laboured  most  assiduously,'  while  resident  in  Dunblane ;  that  he  *•  sup- 
plied vacant  churches,  and  visited  all  the  churches  once  a  year.'  The  evi- 
dence we  have  before  us,  instead  of  substantiating  these  points,  rather  sets 
them  aside.  As  the  parish  church  of  Dunblane  was  supplied  with  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  at  Leighton's  accession,  and  as  said  minister  conformed  to 
Leighton,  and  was  thereupon  made  ^  Dean '  of  Dunblane,  the  cure  of  Dun- 
blane was  served  by  the  '  Dean.'  The  idea  of  some  biographers  seems  to  be 
that  Leighton  was  incumbent  of  the  parish  rather  than  Bishop  of  Dunblane. 
We  learn  that  on  some  rare  occasions  Leighton  opened  his  Synod  with 
sermon ;  but  the  usual  way  was  to  have  a  member  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
Dunblane  and  Auchterarder,  alternately,  appointed  to  preach  at  the  ensaiog 
Synod.  Nor  did  Leighton,  in  person,  supply  vacant  churches,  as  the  minutes 
of  the  second  Synod,  held  28th  April  16G3,  plainly  show  i 

'There  being  at  this  tyme  within  this  diocese  only  two  kirks  vacant, — the  one  of 
Balwhidder,  within  the  Presbiterie  of  Dumblaioe,  by  the  transportation  of  Mr.  William 
Andersone  from  there  to  the  ktrke  of  Buchanane ;  the  other  of  Kinkell,  in  the  Pbrie 
of  Ochterarder  by  the  disceas  of  Mr.  Jone  Cast  [Cant],  incombent  yr, — it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  two  respective  Presbiteries  to  tuppiie  them  as  frequentlie  as  they  could 
during  their  vacancie.' 

The  records  of  Dunblane  Presbytery  at  this  period  contain  numerous 
entries  relrftive  to  the  supply  of  Balquhidder  till  November  1664,  when  a 
minister  was  ordained.  Clearly,  therefore,  Leighton  himself  did  not  supply 
vacant  churches  with  sermon.  It  was  not  the  Bishop,  but  the  presbytery, 
that  furnished  such  supply. 

The  other  point  misstated  by  the  biographers  is,  that '  Leighton  visited 
all  the  churches  in  his  diocese  once  a  year.'  |  Pretty  hard  work  he  mast 
have  had  if  he  did  so,  seeing  there  were  rather  more  than  thirty  parishes  in 
his  diocese,  some  of  which  are  forty  miles  off  from  the  Bishop's  seat.    The 

*  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  (or 
six  years — from  1663  to  1669.  Leighton  attended  the  Parliament  of  1669.  His  Synod 
*  thought  fict  that  he  would  represent  to  Parliament  anent  vagabondea  and  traTeUsref 
upon  the  Lord*8  day,  that  the  Parliament  may  provyde  some  remedie  for  cvrbeing 
of  the  samyne.'  This  Synod  was  held  on  Sth  October,  and  Parliament  met  on  the  16Ui 
of  the  same  month. 

t  Burnet's  words  are :  '  He  went  roand  his  diocese  continaaUy  every  year,  presobifif 
and  catechising  from  pariah  to  parish.'— iSTu*.  o/ A»  own  Tinted  vol.  i.  p.  312,  Win.  17M. 
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fact  IS,  he  never  attempted  aDjthing  so  Herculean.  Visitation  of  churches 
under  Presbytery  was  part  of  the  established  order  of  discipline,  and  very 
thoroagh  work  the  old  Presbyterians  made  of  it.  All  matters  affecting  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  parish  were  brought  under  review,  and 
the  minister,  elders,  heritors,  schoolmaster,  beadle,  were  all  subjected  to 
cross-examination.  The  order  of  procedure  in  the  olden  days  of  Presbytery 
continued  unaltered  under  Prelacy,  with  this  difference,  that  the  bishop  was 
present  at  the  diet  of  visitation,  though  sometimes  he  was  absent.  For  half  a 
dozen  years  after  Leighton's  accession  there  were  occasional  visitations  held ; 
but  in  September  1668  there  was  a  vigorous  effort  at  systematic  vi3itation 
made,  as  the  following  minute  bears : 

*  The  brethren  app*>  to  bespeak  Mr.  Andro  Bind,  Min'  at  Tallycaltrie,  anent  ane 
visiia"  of  Presbiterie  there,  report  ane  indifferent  ans'  was  given  them.  Wberefor  the 
Preibiterie  resolve  to  begin  at  one  end  or  comer  of  their  precincts,  and  go  orderly 
thoroir  all  the  Churches,  according  to  the  catalogue  and  sitnation ;  and  therefore 
appi*  the  first  visitation  to  be  at  Tallyallan.' 

This  purpose,  so  peremptory  in  its  terms,  had  a  slight  delay,  inasmuch 
as  ^the  Presbiterie,  considering  the  unseasonablenes  of  the  approaching 
winter  for  prosecuting  of  their  intended  visitations  throughout  the  Presbiterie 
in  order,  Do  Supercede  the  performance  till  (aifif  ee^)  the  begining  of  the 
spring.'  Leighton  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  presbytery  wlien  the  resolu- 
tion for  delay  was  agreed  to.*  We  have  counted  up  the  number  of  meetings 
held  by  the  presbytery  during  Leighton's  episcopate  in  Dunblane  from  January 
16C3,  when  the  presbyteiy  resumed  its  functions,  till  August  1671,  when 
Leig:hton  had  left  for  Glasgow,  and  we  find  these  amount  to  140,  while 
Leighton  was  present  only  twenty-seven  times,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
meetings.  Some  of  these  were  meetings  for  ordination  of  ministers,  others 
were  visitations.  Taken  in  all,  Leighton  was  not  present  oftener  than  three 
times  a  year.  In  the  year  1667  he  was  present  at  ten  meetings,  in  1668  at 
five,  in  1669  at  four.  As  to  the  part  he  took  in  the  proceedings  when  he 
presented  himself  among  the  brethren,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  by 
and  by.  Meanwhile  we  have  disposed  of  the  misstatement,  that  Leighton 
visited  all  the  churches  in  his  diocese  every  year.  The  records  of  Auchter- 
arder  Presbytery,  which  constituted  one-half  of  Leighton's  see,  are  in  the 
hands  of  Rev.  John  Wilson  of  Dunning,  clerk  of  the  presbytery,  and  of  the 
Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  and  contain  some  notices  of  Leighton's  presence 
in  the  eastern  district  of  Perthshire,  but  nothing  to  invalidate  the  position 
we  have  maintained  regarding  Leighton's  visitations. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hhe  majority  of  Leighton's  clergy  were  both 
illiterate  and  careless,  and  the  attempts  of  Leighton  to  reform  them  were 
ineffectual.'  Wodrow  charges  him  with  laxity  of  discipline,  and  says, '  Every- 
body knew,  that  while  the  Bishop  was  at  Dumblain,  he  had  as  scandalous  and 
ignorant  a  clergy  as  in  Scotland'  (book  iii.  chap.  5).  This  sweeping  charge 
will  not  hold  argument.  First  of  all,  with  few  exceptions,  all  his  clergy  had 
been  settled  before  the  Restoration ;  and  for  the  Presbyterian  writers  to  de- 
clare snch  clergy  to  be  '  scandalous'  or  '  ignorant,'  is  to  impugn  Presby- 
terianism  as  devoid  of  power  to  provide  an  educated  ministry,  or  to  remove 
SQch  as  are  tainted  with  reproach.  Besides,  the  records  of  the  Presbyterian 
era  furnish  ample  evidence  both  as  to  the  culture  and  discipline  that  obtained 
prior  to  Leighton's  accession.     Then,  as  to  the  ineffectual  attempts  made  by 

*  As  a  matter  of  curioBtty,  we  have  noted  that  it  was  at  this  meeting  (SSd  September 
1668)  that  the  pre6x  *■  Mr.'  is  used  for  the  first  time  before  surnames,  the  inyariable 
practice  hitherto  being  to  employ  it  before  the  Christian  name. 
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Leighton  to  reform  the  clerical  morals,  the  records  of  his  time  contain  onlj 
one  case  of  discipline  against  a  minister,  to  which  we  now  give  place.  Synod 
sixteenth  was  held  in  Dunblane,  17th  April  1670. 

*  But  the  Bishope  was  not  yet  returned  from  Edinburgh,  whither  he  was  nnexpectedlj 
called  the  week  before  upon  bussines  of  importance  ;*  his  intention  was  to  hare  been 
with  them  that  day,  but  in  case  it  might  fall  out  otherwayes  (as  it  did),  he  left  order 
with  ye  Dean  to  preside  in  his  stead.  But  the  brethren  finding  that  y'  was  little  or 
nothing  to  doe,  chose  rather  to  weave  the  Meeting  synodicallie  for  yat  tyme.  And  the 
Bishope  returncing  ye  day  after,  wrott  to  both  ye  Presbiteries  to  melt  at  ye  kirk  of  Black- 
ford the  verie  next  week  on  Wednesday,  being  ye  20th  of  Aprill,  when  ye  particulars 
following  cam  before  them,  and  were  dispatch.' 

Accordingly  the  Synod  convened  at  Blackford,  in  Strathallan  (the  old 
church  of  which  may  still  be  seen  from  the  railway,  perched  on  a  sandy 
knoll,  overlooking  Carsebreck  pond,  the  central  rink  of  the  kingdom),  and 
proceeded  to  business,  designing  glebe  lands,  '  with  fewall  and  foggage  ac- 
cording to  Act  of  Parliament,  to  one  minister,'  ^  a  helper'  to  another  minister, 
a  perambulation  ^  for  the  making  up  of  a  competance'  to  a  third,  and  a 
committee  '  to  conferre  with  another  relating  to  his  ministry'  on  account  of 
age  and  infirmity.    Then  came  the  scandal : 

'This  day  Mr.  John  Dmmmond,  minister  at  Monzie,  being  charged  by  the  Bishope 
with  insobriety,  swearing,  and  some  unhandsome  eariage  to  a  woman  shortlie  before  at 
Dunblane,  did  acknowledge  that  he  was  somewhat  taken  with  drink,  and  yat  he  vented 
a  rash  oath,  and  that  he  did  onlie  tak  yat  woman  in  his  armes  and  thrust  her  in  at  ye 
door ;  whereupon  he  was  removed  and  suspended  from  his  ministrie  antil  ye  next  Synod, 
to  be  holden  at  Dunblane  in  October  following ;  and  being  called  in,  he  receaved  bii 
sentence  humblie,  and  Mr.  James  Bow  was  appointed  to  make  intimation  yrof  to  ye 
congregation  ye  next  Lord's  day.' 

At  the  next  Synod,  '  llth  8bris,  anno  humancB  salutis  1670,'  a  representa- 
tion was  made  in  favour  of  the  delinquent,  headed  by  a  noble  lord : 

'  Compered  David  Lord  Madertie,  who  presented  ane  supplication  before  ye  Bishope 
and  Synod,  under  his  owne  hand  and  ye  rest  of  the  heritors,  elders,  and  others,  pariib- 
ioners  of  Monzie,  in  favonres  of  Mr.  John  Dmmmond,  their  Minister  (who  was 
snspendit  for  ane  act  of  intemperance  committed  be  him),  Earnestlie  desyred  him  to  be 
restored  againe  to  his  wonted  employment  amongst  them.  The  quik  supplication  of 
ye  heretors  and  others  foresaids,  the  Bishope  and  Synod  having  taken  seriouslie  to  their 
considerations.  Declared  that  for  the  present  they  could  not  satisfie  the  desyres  of  ye 
foresaids  parishioners  of  Monzie  in  restoring  the  said  Mr.  John  to  his  former  employ- 
ment ;  But  did  refer  the  samyne  to  a  Meeting  of  the  two  respective  Presbiteries,  to  be 
holden  at  Dnnbliine  upon  ye  sixteene  of  November  nixt  to  come.  To  whom  ye  Bishope 
and  Synod  (if  at  yat  time  it  shall  fall  out  he  be  absent  himselQ  gives  full  and  absolote 
power  to  determine  in  the  samyne  or  to  prorogate  their  meeting,  at  they  shall  think  to 
be  fitt  and  expedient,  nntil  ye  determination  yrof.* 

When  the  time  arrived,  the  two  presbyteries  assembled,  and  *it  was 
voiced  who  sould  be  Moderator.  Mr.  Thomas  Lindsay,  by  consent  of  ye 
whole  brethren  convened,  for  the  tyme  was  chosen  Moderator ;  and  ye  act  of 
ye  Synod  being  read  with  ane  Letter  that  the  Bishope,  at  his  goeing  from 
Dunblane,  did  leave  with  the  Clerk  of  Synod,  and  both  of  them  being 
considered,  he,  the  reverend  Mod'  and  brethren  foresaid,  did  not  find 
themselves  in  a  capacity  for  the  present  to  determine  fully  in  the  said  buBsinefi, 
and  that  because  of  ye  Bishope's  foresaid  letter.'  An  adjournment  was  made 
to  Blackford  for  the  15th  December — the  Dean  to  write  to  the  Bishop  anent 
his  judgment  in  the  matter.    That  adjourned  meeting  was  held,  and  the 

*  Doubtless  conducting  his  scheme  of  accommodation,  or  in  connection  with  bi# 
transfer  to  Glasgow  at  MetropoUun  of  the  West, 
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Bishop's  letter  giving  ^  fall  power  to  cognosce  and  determine  in  that  bnssines' 
produced.  Mj  Lord  Madertie  was  called  in,  and  read  his  snpplicatioD, 
'  which  was  sabscribed  by  the  wholl  heretors  and  parishioners  of  Monzie, 
for  taking  off  ye  restraint  layed  upon  their  minister,  and  to  repone  him 
againe  to  his  charge  yr.'  Parties  were  removed,  atfd  '  the  whole  bussines 
coraplextly  of  Mr.  Jon  Drummond  being  seriouslie  considered,  after  much 
debateing  the  matter  upon  all  hands,' — '  Mr  John,  before  ye  whole  melting, 
did  fully  confess  his  guilt,  and  referred  himself  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  ye 
brethren,  to  doe  with  him  as  they  thoght  fitt.' 

*  Then,  he  being  remored,  the  Moderator  and  another  brother  did  begge  by  prayer 
that  the  Lord  would  direct  them  in  deterfnining  of  this  bussines.  After  prayer,  the 
wbull  brethren  being  rjpelie  and  deliberatelie  advysed  with  their  owne  consciences, 
in  the  whole  complext  bassines  of  Mr.  Jon  Drnmond's  guilt,  and  his  last  declarations 
to  them,  it  was  putt  to  ye  voice  whether  he  sould  be  reponed  or  not;  thereafter  the 
brethren's  voices  being  taken  by  the  Moderator,  did  unanimouslie,  without  contrair 
Tojce,  repone  the  said  Mr.  Jon  to  his  former  charge  as  Min'  of  Monsie,  ordaining 
before  the  sentence  sould  be  given  by  the  Moderator  to  him,  bee  shld  be  humbled  upon 
his  knees  before  the  brethren,  to  make  fnil  confession  of  his  fault,  qhilk  he  did  with 
great  gravity,  godlie  sorrow,  and  sinceritie,  so  farre  as  the  meeting  could  discern  ;  that 
when  he  was  called  out,  and  ye  meeting  considering  upon  his  confession  and  humiliation, 
they  did  approve  of  their  former  determination,  that  the  Moderator  sould  intimate  the  . 
B&myne  to  the  said  Mr.  John,  which  the  Moderator  did  with  ane  grave  and  holie  exhor- 
tation ;  desyreing  the  said  Mr.  John  to  walke  circumspectlie,  begging  strength  from 
God  earnestlie,  that  he  might  not  disannull  his  owne  vowis,  or  disappoint  the  brethren's 
charitable  expectation  of  him  hereafter  to  become  a  new  creature,  a  more  faithful 
Minister  of  the  Gospell.  Also  they  ordained  the  foresaid  Mr.  John  to  evidence  his  re- 
pentance where  the  Scandall  was  given,  at  the  church  of  Dunblane,  ye  nixt  Lord's  day 
bj  preaching  yr ;  and  also  that  Mr.  James  Row  sould  preach  at  Monzie,  and  intimate 
the  foresaids  Mr.  Johne  his  reponing  againe  to  his  Ministrie.  And  having  concluded 
with  prayer,  the  meeting  dissolved/ 

That  Leighton  seized  this  clerical  delinquent  with  a  firm  hand,  and  very 
reluctimtly  set  him  free  again,  is  snfficiently  obvious  from  the  forgoing.  We 
shall  present  our  readers  with  other  matters  in  our  next  paper. 
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We  have  noted  again  and  again  with 

melancholy  interest  the  blanks  made  in 

the  list  of  our  preachers  daring  the  last 

few  yean  by  &e  hand  of  death.    The 

removal  of  a  minister  of  Christ  at  any 

period  of  life  is  fraught  with  a  mournful 

importance ;  for  whether  he  die  young 

or  old,  there  are  always  well-planaed 

schemes  stopped  short  of  execution,  and 

fair  hopes  crushed  with  ruthless  hand. 

But  somehow  a  special  interest  and  a 

more  than  usual  sadness  is  connected 

with  the  death  of  a  *  preacher,'  for  he  is, 

^  it  were,  but  standing  on  the  threshold 

of  hia  life-work.     AU  his  life,  hitherto, 

has  been  made  up  of  preparation,  and 

l^e  baa  been  living  mainly  in  the  future. 

He  does  not  feel  that  his  special  labour 

^  hegan  imttl  some  comer  of.  the 

l^wd's  vineyard  has  been  appointed  to 

Dim ;  and,  until  this  comes  about,  he 


wanders  from  place  to  place,  we  might 
almost  say,  *  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.'  Like  Abraham,  he  goes  out 
knowing  not  whither, — assured  only 
that  Grod  has  sent  him,  and  that  He  will 
be  his  constant  Help  and  Guide.  With 
these  feelings  possessing  him,  it  seems 
somewhat  natural,  though  unwise,  that 
he  should  look  upon  his  hfe  as  a  failure 
if  he  is  cut  down  at  this  period  in  his 
career.  But,  sad  though  it  be,  when 
the  preacher  is  removed  from  the  world 
before  he  has  found  a  place  to  work  in, 
it  is  sadder  still  when  he  is  snatched 
away  just  as  he  is  entering  on  his  chosen 
sphere, — the  sphere  chosen  for  him  as 
well  as  chosen  6^^  him.  As  with  Moses 
of  old,  God  often  takes  up  his  people  to 
some  Pisgah  mountain  top,  that  they 
may  behold  the  beauties  of  that  pleasant 
land  which  they  fain  would  enter,  and 
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then,  even  as  they  are,  gazing,  carries  pleted  all  his  trials  satisfactorily,  he  ▼» 

them  away  to  fairer  and  brighter  scenes,  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  his 

But  if  He  does  so,  it  is  only  that  He  may  native  Presbytery  of  Berwick.    Now  he 

promote  them  to  higher  service  than  was  to  pass  from   being  a  recognited 

they  have  ever  dreamt  of,  even  in  the  learner  to  being  a  recognised  teacher. 

time  of  hope^B  greatest  liveliness.     It  is  At  such  a  time  the  feeling  is  apt  to 

iost  such  a  case  as  this  that  we  now  wish  press  one  down  with  crushing  weight, 

briefly  to  notice,  hoping  that  it  may  not  ^  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?*  as 

be  without  its  lessons.  one  thinks  of  the  awful  greatness  of  the 

Thomas  Weatherston,  the  subject  of  work  involved  in  becoming  a  minister  of 

this  sketch,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Jesus  Christ    But  there  is  generally 

Homcliff,  near  Berwick-on-Tweed,  on  mingled  with  this  a  large  amount  of 

the  4th  of  January  1839,  and  here  he  happiness  in  looking  forward  to  work 

also  received  the  earlier  part  of  his  edu-  for  Christ  as  the  one  occupation  of  the 

cation.     Perhaps  we  may  say  that  here  future.    Such   feelings   as   these  were 

he  received  the  best  and  most  important  no  doubt  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 

part  of  his  educsi^ion, — that  which  came  Weatherston  at  this  period  ;  nor  would 

from  his  parents,  and  that  which  came  we  neglect  to  express  our  tbanklulnen 

from  nature.    He  had  that  priceless  bless-  that  the  dark  cloud  of  trial  and  suffering 

ing,  the  possession  of  pious,  Christ -lov-  which  was  yet  to  overhang  him  had  not 

ing  parents,  who  lookea  on  their  children  yet  appearnd.    As  yet,  to  one  so  genial 

as  a  loan  from  God  ;  and  from  them,  we  and  happy  in  himself,  the  son  most  have 

may  be  sure,   he  often  heard  of  that  shone  brightly,  and  the  sky  most  have 

divine  love  which  in  after  life  he  was  seemed  clear. 

to  feel  so  precious.  In  his  early  days.  During  the  two  years  which  followed, 
too,  he  had,  as  we  haye  said,  the  teach-  nothing  occurred,  so  far  as  we  know, 
ing  of  nature, — a  teaching  which  exer-  calling  for  remark  here :  we  may  sum 
cises  an  untold  power  over  childhood's  up  all  by  saying  that  the  preacher  went 
fancy.  His  hpme  was  planted  in  the  through  cities  and  towns  and  -villages, 
midst  of  loveliness ;  and  often  as  he  preaching  '  the  gloiioiis  gospel  of  the 
roamed  through  the  neighbouring  glen,  blessed  God.'  At  length  he  was  sent 
or  wandered  by  the  side  of  the  silently-  to  Ireland  for  a  few  weeks,  to  minister 
flowing  Tweed  with  its  beautiful  glassy  to  one  of  our  stations  there.  After 
surface,  his  thoughts  must  have  carried  remaining  a  short  while,  he  caught  a 
him  up  to  God,  and  taught  him  the  cold,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
lesson,  that  ^  He  hath  made  everything  to  return  home  sooner  than  he  hid 
beautiful  in  its  time.*  intended, — indeed  before  he  had  corn- 
Soon,  however,  he  had  to  leave  the  pleted  his  engagement.  It  seemed  as  if 
happy  and  hallowed  home  of  his  child-  God  had  sent  the  illness  as  a  messenger 
hood,  and  repair  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  prepare  him,  by  a  temporary  removal 
to  the  further  prosecution  of  his  studies :  from  labour,  for  entire  withdrawal  from 
first,  in  preparation  for  the  University,  work  on  earth.  The  cold  became  some- 
and  afterwards  at  the  Arts  classes  what  serious;  and  for  several  months 
there,  and  at  the  Divinity  Hall.  During  he  abstained  from  preaching,  and  tried 
all  the  time  of  his  student  life  he  bore  what  rest  and  the  unremittiDg  attention 
the  same  warm-hearted,  amiable,*  Chris-  of  friends  could  do  for  him.  Soon,  hj 
tian  character  which  marked  his  after  the  blessing  of  that  God  who  had  been 
years,  and  showed  that  aptneu  to  learn  with  him  *  in  the  beginning  of  his  waj/ 
which  we  generally  look  upon  as  indi-  and  who  was  continually  leading  him, 
eating  an  aptness  to'  teach.  The  lessons  although  by  paths  he  knew  not,  the  im- 
which  had  been  learned  at  a  mother's  provement  came,  and  he  waa  enabled 
knee  had  never  been  forgotten  by  him,  once  m(»«  to  resume  his  favourite  and 
but  had  rather  become  *"  engraven  upon  chosen  work.  Again  some  time  v«» 
the  tablets  of  his  heart.*  Indeed  we  spent  in  ministering  to  vacant  congrega* 
might  say  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  tions  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  tm 
Samuel  of  old,  *■  He  grew,  and  the  Lord  England,  supplying  to  them  the  want 
was  with  him.*  At  length  the  long  of  a  regular  pastor.  The  perseverance 
term  of  student  life  came  to  a  close,  and  which  carried  him  through  mach  labour 
he  entered  upon  a  new  and  all-important  of  this  kind  must  not  pass  nnnoti^ : 
stage  in  his  life  journey.    Having  oom-  for  surely  it  bespoke  much  devotion  to 
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the  Master  to  endure  so  much  fatigue  in 
his  cause  as  was  involved  in  such  con- 
stant travelling.     It  was  not  possible 
for  him,  while  changing  bis  sphere  of 
labour  so  often,  to  see  much  fruit ;  but 
ve  know  that  he  did  not  pass  away 
without '  leaving  his  mark  behind  him.' 
At  this  time  we  were  privileged  to  hear 
him  for  two  Sabbaths  in  a  church  not 
far  from  his  native  village,  and  these 
two  Sabbaths  have  become  marked  days 
in  our  calendar.    The  sight  of  the  pale, 
earnest  face  is  before  us  even  now  as 
we  write, — pale,  telHng  us  of  the  suffer- 
ings he  had  endured,— earnest,  because, 
despite  these  sufferings,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  preach  Christ  as  long  as  Christ 
gave  htm  strength.     And  now  that  he 
has  gone,  that  face  comes  up  before  our 
vision  as  a  thing  holy,  seeing  that  the 
hand  of  €k>d  has  passed  over  it ;  and 
that  voice  which  once  we  heard  from 
the  pulpit  speaking  of  Jesus,  comes  now 
to  OS  afresh  from  Uie  grave,  crying  with 
awful  solemnity,  'Work  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  you  while  it  is  day,  for 
the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can 
work.'     May  it  not    be   that  in    like 
manner  the  memory  of  his  ministrations 
is  consecrated  to  many  others  in  the 
various  places  where  he  preached  ? 

At  last  it  seemed  that  his  days  of 
wandering   were  drawing    to  a  close. 
After    long    sailing,    scarce    knowing 
whither,  on   a   sea,    sometimes   calm, 
sometimes   ruffled   by    waves    of   dis- 
appointment, he  began  now  to  descry 
land  in  the  distance.     Yes,  truly  God 
was  leading  the  weary  traveller  *by  a 
right  way,'  and  bringing  him  near  *a 
city  of  habitation ; '    He  was  bringing 
him  to  a  haven,  but  it  was  one  different 
from,   and    better  than,  that    he  was 
dreaming  of.     The  congregation  at  Rigg 
of    Gretna   having   been  long  vacant, 
and   having  suffered  severe  trials,  Mr. 
Weatherston  was  sent   to  occupy  the 
poJpit  for  three  months.     His  services, 
alike  in  public  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
people,  were  so  much  appreciated,  that 
the  Distribution  Committee  renewed  his 
appointment.     In  this  Mr.  Weatherston 
readiljT  acquiesced,  and,  ere  many  more 
months  had  elapsed,  it  seemed  both  to 
the   congregation  and  to  himself  that 
this  vras  to  be  the  scene  of  his  settled 
ministry.      Accordingly,  a   moderation 
havin^^   been  cordially  granted  by  the 
presbytery,  a  most  unanimous  call  was 
given    to  him.    As  soon  after  this  as 


possible  he  left  for  Homcliff,  that  amid 
the  quiet  and  comfort  of  home  he  might 
prepare  for  his  ordination,  which  was 
expected  to  take  place  about  the  month 
of  April. 

But  now  a  change  came  over  his  pro* 
spects.  Just  before  leaving  Rigg  of 
Gretna  be  had  caught  a  slight  cold,  and 
now,  on  his  return  home,  he  became 
worse,  and  was  seized  with  what  seemed 
to  be  a  very  severe  attact  of  influenza. 
He  rallied  somewhat  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
this  temporary  improvement  disappeared, 
and  his  health  began  evidently  to  give 
way  altogether.  Now  it  was  seen  that 
the  end  was  drawing  near,  and  Mr. 
Weatherston  himself  felt  that  he  was 
fast  approaching  the  dark  valley.  And 
truly  the  words  of  the  sweet  singer  were 
applicable  to  him — 

*  Yea,  though  I  walk  in  death's  dark  valo, 

Yet  will  I  fear  none  ill ; 
For  Tboo  art  with  me,  and  thy  rod 
And  staff  me  comfort  atill.' 

The  friends  at  Rigg  of  Gretna  heard 
of  his  illness  with  great  regret,  and 
hastened  to  express  their  sympathy, — 
a  sympathy  which  much  cheered  the 
hearts  of  his  relatives.  Kindly  letters 
came  from  them  from  time  to  time, 
showing  how  truly  he  had  reached  their 
hearts.  Two  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation  came  all  the  way  to  Hom- 
cliff to  see  him ;  but  when  they  came, 
they  found  him  so  weak  that  they  had 
to  leave  again  without  gaining  their 
object.  As  Mr.  Weatherston  was  quite 
unfit  for  travelling,  one  of  his  sisters 
went  to  Rigg  to  look  after  some  matters 
which  required  attention,  and,  though 
she  was  personally  a  stranger,  she  was 
received  with  touching  kindness  for  her 
brother^s  sake, — a  kindness  which  was 
like  *an  anointing  for  his  burial.'  In 
all  these  ways  did  the  congregation 
testify  how  well  they  loved  him  whom 
they  expected  to  be  their  minister. 

During  all  the  time  of  his  illness,  Mr. 
Weatherston  was  privileged  to  have  the 
unceasing  attention  of  loving  friends. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Vallance  of  Horncliff,  the 
worthy  minister  of  the  English  Pres- 
byterian Church  there,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stark  of  Horn  dean,  his  own  much- 
esteemed  pastor,  were  often  with  him, 
speaking  to  him,  in  his  distress,  words  of 
comfort.  His  much-loved  friend  also, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Scott  of  Logiealmond, 
came  to  see  him  in  May,  and  after  spend>- 
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ing  a  short  while  together,  they  took 
farewell  of  each  other,  and  parted  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  as  friends  again  in  a 
fairer  and  better  world. 

And  now  there  was  *  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  die,*  and  Christ  gave  him  a 
stout  heart  to  face  the  last  enemy.  No 
cloud  of  doubt  seemed  to  disturb  him, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  lie  calmly  ^  waiting 
his  Master's  will.^  A  very  warm  friend 
of  his — a  friend  who  had  proved  in 
times  of  trouble  a  friend  indeed — used 
to  visit  him  week  by  week,  and  he  has 
told  us  how  peacefid  was  his  end.  In- 
deed, why  should  it  have  been  otherwise, 
'  when  death  was  to  be  such  gain  ?  One 
.  day,  when  this  gentleman  went  to  pay 
his  accustomed  visit,  he  was  told  that 
Mr.  Weatherston  particularly  wished  to 
see  him.  Entering  his  chamber,  he 
found  the  sufferer  lying  motionless,  and 
apparently  unconscious  that  any  one 
had  come  in.  After  a  little  while,  how- 
ever, he  turned  his  eyes  towards  his 
visitor, — eyes  full  of  that  eager  earnest- 
ness so  often  seen  on  the  countenance 
of  the  dying.  He  then  spoke,  and 
warmly  thanked  his  friend  for  all  his 
kindness  during  years  that  were  past; 
and,  taking  up  a  book  which  was  lying 
near,  and  on  which  he  had  written  an 
inscription,  be  asked  him  to  accept  it  as 
a  parting  gift.  And,  all  this  over,  he 
seized  his  hand,  and  bid  him  a  ^long 
farewell,'  expressing  the  hope  that  they 
would  meet  again  above. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday  the 
12th  of  June,  one  of  his  sisters,  while 
watching  by  his  bedside,  observed  a 
strange  change  come  over  him.  It 
was  death  beginning  to  draw  the  veil 
over  his  countenance,  and  hiding  from 
his  view  the  things  of  earth,  that  he 
might  fix  his  attention  all  the  more 
steadily  on  Grod.  His  mother,  bowed 
down  under  the  weight  of  many  sorrows, 
was  led  in  to  see  him,  and,  perhaps 
because  the  sight  of  her  loved  face  de- 
lighted him,  no  alteration  for  the  worse 
appeared  on  his  countenance  for  a  little, 
^ut  soon  a  second  shadow  passed  over 
him,  and  this  was  the  last, — this  teas 
death.  During  these  last  hours,  he  once 
turned  to  his  mother,  and  said,  'Mother, 
am  I  dying  ?  *  She  said,  *  Yes,  Thomas, 
you  are  dying.*  He  spoke  no  more.  It 
may  be  also  that  he  heard  no  more; 
and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  pleasant 
to  him  to  distinguish,  as  the  last  sound 
<if  earth,  the  voice  of  his  beloved  parent 


About  one  o'clock  on  the  monung  of 
Sabbath,  June  Idth,  he  passed  away 
without  a  straggle,  and  went  to  be  for 
ever  with  that  Saviour  whose  company 
on  earth  he  had  found  so  blesaed.  oo 
did  God  give  this  one  of  his  beloved 
sleep.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  tbat 
it  was  on  the  Sabbath  morning  that  the 
end  came.  Often  on  that  day  he  had 
spoken  to  men  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  and 
now,  on  this  same  first  day  of  the  week, 
he  was  to  prove,  in  his  own  experience, 
the  truth  of  all  he  had  said,  or  rather 
he  was  to  discover  how  far  short  bis 
highest  estimate  of  that  wondrous  love 
had  been.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that 
on  the  morning  of  this  day  Jesus  'roee 
from  the  dead,  and  became  the  fiist- 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep.*  And  thus 
we  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that,  'at 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  so  also  vill 
God  bring  with  Him  this  one  that  sleeps 
in  Jesus.' 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  Thurs- 
day, and  was  nnmeroiisly  attended. 
Besides  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stark  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  VaUance,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trench 
of  Willington  Quay,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whyte  of  Hartlepool,  both  intimate 
friends  of  the  departed,  were  present; 
one  of  the  elders  from  Rigg  of  Gretna 
had  also  come  to  pay  this  last  tribute  to 
him  who  was  to  nave  been  his  pastor. 
After  service  had  been  conducted  in  Ihe 
house  of  mourning,  the  sad  procession 
went  forth,  and  hud  the  body  to  rest  in 
Norham  churchyard;  and  as  it  passed 
through  Homd^,  all  the  window  blinds 
in  the  village  were  drawn  down  in 
token  of  respect  for  him  who  was  gone. 
And  surely  in  this  case,  if  in  any,  conid 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  English 
burial-service  be  truly  repeated  orer 
the  closing  grave,  *  Forasmuch  as  it 
hath  pleas^  Almighty  God  of  his  great 
mercy  to  take  unto  himself  the  sonl  of 
our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we  there- 
fore commit  his  body  to  the  ground,— 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dost  to 
dust, — in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life  through  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

We  do  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
various  features  of  his  character,  nor 
do  we  think  it  necessary.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  loved  him  most,  and  this 
is  no  mean  testimony  to  his  worth. 
They  look  back  now  with  a  mdancboly 
satisfaction  npon  the  warmth  and 
steadiness  of  nis   friendship.     Above 
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all,  those  who  saw  most  of  him  can 
tell  of  his  piety ;  he  leaned  ever  with 
a  simple  faith  on  the  Son  of  God, — a 
faith  which  seemed  to  have  taken  root 
in  childhood,  and  grown  as  he  himself 
grew.  His  preaching,  too,  was  but  the 
outcome  of  this  inner  life  ;  it  was  indeed 
prtaching  Christy  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  one  who  wished 
others  to  belieTe  and  feel  what  he  be- 
lieved and  felt  himself.  Indeed,  in  his 
life  and  in  his  preaching  he  might  haye 
taken  for  his  motto,  *  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever/    To  such  a  one,  therefore,  early 


death  just  meant  less  of  earth,  and  more 
of  heaven, — less  of  men,  and  more  of 
Jesus.  Nor  will  his  removal,  thus 
quickly,  from  the  world  have  been 
without  blessed  result,  if  it  be  the 
means  of  leading  some  to  follow  Jesus 
more  closely  in  all  things,  and  to  obey 
his  word  more  faithfully,  so  that, 
whether  death  come  now  or  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life,  whether  the  Lord  come 
in  the  first  watch  or  last,  they  may,  like 
him  whose  life  and  death  we  have 
been  studying,  be  found  ready  for  his 
appearing. 


THE  OCEAN  OF  LIFE. 


A  PRATER. 


May  He 

Who,  through  the  thunder 
'  And  the  noise 
Of  howling  wolfish  winds 

At  midnight  hour 

Hears,  from  the  wave-washed  deck, 
The  sailor  boy's 

Poor  feeble  cry  for  help 

When  tempests  lower, 
Protect  thy  little  bark 

On  Lifers  dark  sea,' 
And  through  the  hurricane 

Thy  helmsman  be, 

Till,  safe  within 

The  haven  of  the  blest. 
Thy  storm-toss'd  soul  shall  find 

Eternal  rest. 


DALKsrra. 


Samuel  Smiles  Jerdan. 
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Stbtbm  of  CBRtsTiAiv  Ethicb.    By  Dr. 

Haklbbb. 
Edinburgh:  T.  *  T.  Clark.    1668. 

'^BB  subject  of  Christian  ethics  is  one  of 
Xreat  importance,  but  in  our  country  it 
W  hitherto  had  no  place  in  the  course  of 
itady  pursued  in  our  divinity  balls,  and  in 
^le  theological  classes  of  our  colleges. 
Moral  philosophy  is  taught ;  but  in  some 
instaoces  the  doctrines  of  its  professors 
have  been  the  reverse  of  favourable  to  the 
•Jihority  of  revelation.  Many  years  ago 
^r  Wardlaw  published  his  congregational 


lecture,  which  he  entitled  'Christian  Ethics,' 
and  pointed  out  the  defects  inherent  in 
the  different  systems  of  moral  philosophy, 
which  arose  from  the  ignoring  of  those 
facts  in  oar  nature  which  are  made  clear 
and  prominent  by  Christian  light ;  but  he 
did  not  sketch  out  any  comprehensive 
system  of  Christian  ethics. 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  to  be  com- 
plete, a  course  of  theological  training 
ought  to  embrace  their  study.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  preacher  to  discuss  Christian 
doctrine  fully  and  accurately,  and  yet  fail 
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in  properly  handling  Christian  duty.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  questions  of 
morals  to  be  handled  in  the  pulpit  very  mnch 
as  Seneca  and  Cicero  have  handled  them, 
or  as  they  are  handled  in  a  class-room 
in  which  the  Scriptures  have  no  authorita- 
tive place.  Listening  to  such  a  treatment 
of  morals,  one  would  ncter  imagine  that 
the  cross  of  Christ  had  any  connection 
with  human  duty,  or  that  the  Spirit  had 
any  mission  to  quicken  and  restore  us. 

What  moral  teaching  students  receive 
in  our  colleges,  does  not  supersede  the 
necessity  for  this  special  study  of  Christian 
ethics.  Whether  such  teaching  is  in  every 
case  sonnd,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  cannot 
tell;  but  however  full  and  satisfactory  the 
prelections  of  any  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  may  be,  he  does  not  discuss 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Christian 
ethical  system.  This  branch  of  study  is 
worthy  of  a  chair  for  itself,  and  should, 
where  there  is  no  separate  chair  for  it,  be 
embraced  in  the  prelections  of  the  professor 
of  systematic  theology. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Harless  (which  the 
Messrs.  Clark  have  added  to  their  Foreign 
Theological  Library),  in  its  treatment  of 
Christian  ethics,  supplies  to  some  extent 
the  defect  we  have  been  lamenting.  We 
have  examined  this  work  with  care  and 
with  great  interest,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able treatises  which  the  Messrs.  Clark 
have  issued,  and  that  it  should  be  a  text- 
book with  every  preacher  and  every  mini- 
ster. As  commonly  understood,  Chtisi 
tian  ethics  embrace  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  morality  taught  in  the  Scriptures ; 
but  Dr.  Harless  does  not  give  us  any 
such  doctrine  of  duties.  Taking  as  his 
two  sources  of  knowledge  the  Scriptures 
and  Christian  experience,  he  deals  first 
with  the  blessing  of  salvation.  He  con- 
siders how  the  conscience  stands  related 
to  sin  and  the  divine  law,  what  new  light 
revelation  has  given  it,  and  what  new 
power  the  Spirit  has  imparted  to  it.  Ho 
deals  next  with  the  possession  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  under  this  head  considers,  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view,  conversion,  re- 
generation, and  the  spiritual  struggle  of 
the  individual  for  the  possession  of  salva- 
tion. And  under  the  third  and  concluding 
section  he  treats  of  the  preservation  of 
salvation,  or,  to  use  common  phraseology, 
of  the  maintenance,  growth,  and  manifes- 
tation of  the  new  life ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
considers  the  believer's  care  of  the  soul 
and  the  body,  and  his  relation  to  the 
family,  the  church,  and  the  community. 
This  summary  of  the  work  shows  that  it 
is  comprehensive,  and  indicates  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  wherein  it  differs  from 
works  on  moral  philosophy  proper. 


Dr.  Harless  is  a  Lutheran,  and  we  trace 
here  and  there  in  this  work  the  Lntheraa 
views  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints;  bat  these  are  not 
obtruded  so  frc(|uently  and  prominentljr 
as  to  detract  seriously  from  the  value  of 
his  work. 

The  treatise  contains  numerous  able  and 
most  valuable  biblical  expositions,  and  ii 
enriched  with  choice  and  pertinent  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Luther. 

The  translation  seems  to  have  bees 
carefully  done,  being  clear  and  readable. 
Altogether  the  work,  aa  now  presented  to 
the  English  reader,  is  worthy  of  all  praise, 
and,  we  trust,  will  find  many  a  diligent 
student  among  those  looking  forward  to 
the  ofiice  of  the  ministry. 

The  MnrifiTBT  op  Song.    By  V&jlxcu 

RiDLET  HaYBBGAL. 
London :  Christian  Book  Society. 

Thb  name  of  Havergal  is  well  known  to 
the  lovers  of  sacred  mnsic.    This  volame 
will  give  it  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  all  lovers  of  religious  poetry.    It  is  the 
mnsic,  the  indefinite  speech  of  the  one 
generation,  becoming  the  definite  rhjrthmic 
speech  of  the  neitt.    The  father's  melody 
finds  words  in  the  daughter's  verse.    We 
give  this  volume  a  hearty  welcome.    It 
speaks  to  the  heart,  while  it  never  forgets 
the  intellect  and  the  imagination.    It  'n 
brim-full  of  human  sympathy,  and  ricblj 
coloured  by  a  pencil  dipped  in  all  the  varied 
tints  of  the  outward  world.    Poetry  of » 
most  genuine  kind  it  proves  itself  to  be,  by 
its  power  to  interpret  between  nature  and 
the  heart,  between  the  outer  and  the  inner 
world.    The  imagination  is  profuse,  bat 
regulated  by  perfect  taste,  and  always  kept 
in  subjection  to  thought.    The  deep  devo- 
tional spirit  that  pervades  the  whole  ii 
most  refreshing.  Like  the  infinite  sapphire 
depths  of  the  sky,  it  gives  grandeur  and 
etherealness  to  the  whole.    Nowhere  doei 
the  ungodly  spirit  seem  so  incongnioDi 
and  absurd  as  in  connection  with  poetry. 
What  has  this  base  blind    thing  to  do 
haunting  the  infinite?    How  dare  it  show 
itself  in  the  light  that  *  never  was  on  wa 
or  shore  ? '    It  is  the  thought  of  the  belief 
in  God  that  gives  unity  to  the  world,  and 
makes  it  a  universe ;  and  true  high  poetry 
there  cannot  be,  without  perception  of  the 
correspondence   between  all   thingSt  tb* 
inner  and  all-embracing  harmony.  1°  ^^ 
book,  God  is  seen  the  centre  o(  hia  own 
universe,  the  perfect  and  glorions  One,  iw 
living  God,  the  home  of  the  spirit;   Tbe 
emphasis  and  distinctness  with  which  tbe 
great  Christian  virtues  are  brought  out 
and  dwelt  upon,  form  a  marked  featore  ot 
this  volume.    Frances  Ridley  U^^^'^'!/' 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  l"^ 
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offenee  of  the  croM  is  to  her  a  gloiy. 
There  is  no  holding  back,  or  wrapping  up 
in  ragae  pbraseologj,  the  grand  aoctrine 
of  salvation  bj  grace.  The  sinner,  anxious 
and  trembling,  will  find  direction  and  ea- 
coaragement  to  come  to  Jesus,  and  the 
believer  new  songs  of  faith  and  thanks- 
gmng.  H  is  impossible  to  give  any  rery 
correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  poetry 
bj  mere  lines  and  rerses  selected  here  and 
there ;  and  the  limits  of  this  notice  forbid 
any  quotation  at  length,  but  the  following 
pauaf^es  seem  to  us  a  fair  sample  of  the 
writer^s  style  and  east  of  thought:-*- 

*  Our  Hidden  Leases,'  p.  8 : 

'Some  are  crossed  with  later  writing, 

Palimpsests  of  earliest  days ; 
Old  remembrance  faintly  gleaming 
Through  the  thioking  and  the  dreaming, 

Outlmee  dim  in  noontide  base. 

'  One  lies  open  all  unwritten 

To  the  glance  of  careless  sight; 
Yet  it  bears  a  shining  story, 
Traced  in  phosphorescent  glory, 
Only  legible  by  night.* 

From '  Thanksgiving,'  pp.  21,  22 : 

'  Thanks  for  the  darkness  that  reveals 

Night's  starry  dower ; 
And  for  the  sable  cloud  thai  heals 

Each  feyer*cl  flower ; 
And  for  the  rushing  storm  that  peals 

Our  weakness  and  thy  power. 

'  Thanks  for  the  sweetly  lingering  might 

In  music's  tone ; 
For  paths  of  knowledge,  whose  calm  light 

Is  all  thine  own ; 
For  thonghtB  that  at  the  Infinite 

Fold  their  bright  wings  alone. 

'  Tbaikks  for  the  sickness  and  the  grief. 

Which  none  may  flee ; 
For  lov'd  ones  etanding  now  around 

The  crystal  sea ; 
And  for  the  weariness  of  heart 

Which  only  reste  in  Thee.* 

From  *  Misunderstood,'  p.  55 : 

'Seldom  can  the  heart  be  lonely 

If  it  seek  a  lonelier  still. 
Self-forgetting,  seeking  only 

£mptier  cups  of  love  to  fill. 
T  will  Dot  be  a  fruitless  labour, 

Overcome  this  ill  with  irood ; 
Try  to  undergtand  your  neighbumr^ 

And  ffou  ioUl  be  undeniood,^ 

MeXOXB     AMD     RkMAIMB     OF     THB     RbY. 

(Iamiss  D.  Burns,  M.A.,  of  Uampstead. 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  D.D. 
London :  Jame«  KUbet  and  Co.    1869. 

We  should  have  noticed  this  volume  some 
months  ago;  and  now  that  it  has  already 
been  so  favourably  received  by  the  public, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  do  anything 


more  than  eonunend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  of  perusing  it. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a  Memoir 
of  James  Bums,  and  that  it  was  compiled 
by  James  Hamilton.  It  is  not  often  that 
two  such  names  come  together.  And  the 
peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  this 
volume  arises  Crom  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  last  thing  that  Dr.  Hamilton  did ; 
indeed  he  was  not  spared  to  finish  it :  the 
closing  touches  had  to  be  put  to  it  by  an- 
other hand. 

The  volume  consists  of  a  short  Memoir, 
in  which  the  life  of  Mr.  Burns  is  simply 
and  affectionately  sketched,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Remains,  comprising  Hymns, 
Translations^  and  Sermons.  The  Memoir 
and  the  Remains  together  open  up  before 
us  a  singolarly  beautSful  character, — a  man 
of  tenderest  sympathies,  finest  genius,  and 
rare  and  exalted  piety,  —  a  man  well 
worthy  to  be  admired.  To  those  who 
know  anything  of  James  Burns's  poetry, 
this  volume  requires  no  commendation; 
while  those  who  admire  Dr.  Hamilton — 
and  who  does  not  ? — will  look  upon  this 
volume  as  one  of  his  most  interesting 
memorials. 


DnrjBRS  AN9  Stbamoe  Dogtbinss  Ex- 
P08BD.  By  William  Pablans,  A.M., 
Tranent. 

Kdinbnrgh :  O.  Jobostooe  &  Co, 

In  the  village  where  the  author  of  this 
sermon  has  discharged  so  ably  his  long 
ministry,  there  have  sprung  up  lately,  along 
with  the  usual  sects,  Roman  Catholics, 
Mormons,  Christadelpbiansof  two  different 
descriptions,  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
Of  one  of  these  sects,  the  Christadelphians, 
our  readers  have  probably  never  heard. 
It  would  seem,  however,  they  are  'evil 
workers'  and  *  seducers,'  and  have  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  Tranent.  They  are 
followers  of  *an  erratic  physician'  from 
America,  Dr.  John  Thomas,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  book,  entitled  Hov)  to  Starch 
the  Scriptures,  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  has  searched  them  to  little  pur- 
pose himself ;  for  he  and  his  disciples 
deny  a  general,  holding  a  partial  resur- 
rection, maintain  that  the  soul  is  'or- 
ganized dust,'  and  of  course  has  no  exist- 
ence in  the  separate  state,  and  teach  that 
the  destiny  of  the  wicked  after  the  judg- 
ment is  first  to  be  punished,  and  then  anni- 
hilated. We  do  not  exactly  see  how  these 
doctrines  hang  together  among  themselves 
any  more  than  how  they  consist  with  the 

Slainest  teachings  of  the  word  of  God. 
[r.  Parlaoe  has  thought  it  his  duty  to 
preach  several  discourses  of  late  against 
these  various  errorists;  and  the  present  dis- 
course was  one  of  those  which  his  hearers 
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e&mestlj  be^oaght  him  to  pnblish.  It  is 
directed  against  the  heresies  of  the  sect 
which  we  hare  more  particularly  named. 
We  think  he  has  done  well  in  compljine 
with  the  request.  The  discourse  is  fitted 
to  protect  his  own  flock,  and  may  be  useful 
in  defending  many  others  against  the 
wicked  teachings  of  these  foolish  men, 
who,  like  other  heretics,  have  always  a 
greater  pleasure  in  corrupting  and  pervert- 
ing members  of  Christian  churches  from 
their  old  and  accustomed  views,  than  in  ele- 
rating  and  reforming  the  grossly  ignorant 
and  vicious.  Mr.  Parlane  makes  minced 
meat  of  the  Christadelphian  doctrines, 
both  in  his  sermon,  and  in  some  notes 
which  he  has  appended,  and  in  which  he 
enters  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  future 
punishment  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  impugned  by  modem  writers.  He 
has  also  a  note  on  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  which  it  seems  is  one  of  the  doc- 
trines denied  by  the  disciples  of  the  unbe- 
lieving Thomas  of  America,  and  a  note 
on  Mormonism.  Those  who  know  the 
author  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that 
the  sermon  and  appendix  are  well  written 
and  conclusive.  Mr.  Parlane  is  an  accom- 
plished theologian,  able  'by  sound  doc- 
trine both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the 
gainsayers.'  We  wish  for  his  performance 
a  wide  circulation  and  an  attentive  perusal. 

SCBNBS  FKOM  THB  LiFB  OV  JkbUB.  By 

S.  Gbbo.    Second  Edition. 
Bdlnbnrgh:  Edmonstone  A  I>oiiglas.    18S9. 

Thb  writer  of  this  book  seems  to  have 
rery  indefinite  and  very  low  views,  both 
as  to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
gives  it  to  be  understood,  no  doubt,  that 

*  the  purpose  of  his  book  is  not  critical  or 
argumentative,  neither  does  it  touch  upon 
doctrine  or  edification.  It  confines  itself 
to  the  simple  narrative  of  the  gospel  his- 
torv.  This  narrative  it  endeavours  to 
make  both  more  intelligible  and  more 
interesting  than  it  now  is  to  many  of  its 
habitual  readers.'  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
from  what  he  omits  to  say  in  his  illustra- 
tions, that  he  does  not  hold  the  deity 
of  the  Savibur,  nor  the  atoning  character 
of  his  saving  work.  In  the  chapter  on 
the  crucifixion,  there  is  not  one  word  to 
indicate  that  his  death  was  vicarious  or 
expiatory  I  The  views  of  the  author  on 
inspiration  maybe  judged  of  from  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  close  of  a  chapter 
on  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness: 

*  Looked  at  in  any  aspect,  it  is  a  strange 
tale,  and  perhcms  Us  real  place  would  be 
among  the  manv  legendi  and  stories  which  we 
know  gathered  round  the  early  history  of 
Jesus,  and  which,  for  some  reason  not  given, 
has  been   ineorporated  into   the   historietd 


narrative  of  the  gospel*  There  is  Bome 
considerable  descriptive  power  in  illu. 
trating  the  scenery  of  the  Gospels,  the 
manners  and  customs,  etc.,  and  some  (;ood 
argument  in  a  note  in  refutation  of  the 
theories  of  the  more  advanced  Rationalisti 
on  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  nam- 
tires.  In  other  respects  the  volame  is 
of  no  value. 

Thb  Bukibd  Citibb  of  Campaku;  or. 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  By  W.  H. 
DArBKPORT  Adams. 

London:  T.  Neisoii  and  Sons.    1868. 

If  one  desires  to  get  a  clear  and  imprn- 
sive  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Romans  in  the  first  century,  let  him 
go  not  to  archftological  dissertations,  or 
dictionaries  of  antiquities,  or  Gi^nnan 
commentator^,  but  to  a  volume  SQch  u 
this.  We  have  here  an  accurate  and 
graphic  description  of  what  the  pickaxe 
and  shovel  have  brought  to  light  of  Roman 
life,  just  as  it  existed  in  an  Italian  pro* 
rince,  and  was  suddenly  arrested,  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  by  one  of  the  most  awful 
visitations  of  providence  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  old  days  of  Sodom  and 
Gommorah.  The  narrative  of  the  wonder- 
ful discoreries  made  by  the  disinterment 
of  the  buried  cities  of  Campania  is  excel- 
lently done;  and  the  collateral  explana- 
tions are  abundant,  faithful,  and  learned 
The  book  is  designed  for  the  young,  and 
is  a  treasure  for  those  who  know  how  to 
use  it. 


Thb  Pastor's  Wifb.    A  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Sherman,  of  Surrey  Chapel.    By  her 
Husband.    Thirteenth  Thousand. 
London :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co. 

Thb  immense  cirenlation  of  this  deli^dit* 
ful  piece  of  biography  shows  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  held  by  the 
religious  public  No  commendation  of 
ours  is  needed  in  favour  of  a  work  lo 
universally  admired.  No  ministers  wife 
should  be  without  a  copy. 

Thb  Knio*8  Dauohtebs  ;  ob.  Words  09 
WoBK  TO  Eddoatbd  Wombm.  Bf 
Ahnib  Habwood. 

London:  Hoddo* and Ston^^ton.    18S9. 

This  little  volume  has  been  written  for 
the  guidance  of  educated  ladies.  These 
have  been  educated  for  high  nsefolness  in 
the  family,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  circle 
of  personal  friendship.  What  they  can 
and  ought  to  do  in  these  relationships  is 
powerfully  and  winningly  exhibited.  The 
chapter  upon  'sisterhoods'  would  hare 
been  all  the  more  pointed  if  it  had  been 
written  after  Min  SamisCe  trial,  and  the 
exposure  of  conrent  life.  A  more  inodej| 
title  than  the  'King's  Daugfatecs'  woold 
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occur  to  many  a  reader  of  this  small  book 
as  more  appropriate. 


Thb  Cubsb  of  the  Clatertvos.  By 
Mrs.  Framcks  Grahahe. 
Glasgow :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 
Tbis  is  a  tale  which  will  be  read  with 
aridity  by  those  who  like  to  have  their  in- 
terest in  the  leading  characters  kept  at 
high  pressure  all  throagh.  It  is  well  told, 
but  considerably  sostained.  We  might  in- 
form our  readers  as  to  what  constituted 
the  curse  of  the  Clarerings,  but  we  prefer 
to  send  them  to  the  tale  to  find  it  out  for 
themseWes.  We  may  say  that  we  belieye 
in  the  existence  of  snch  a  curse  in  many  a 
familf,  having  seen  too  good  evidence  of 
it  to  have  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 

On  thb  Wat;  ob,  Flacbs  passxd  bt 
Pilgrims.    By  A.  L.  O.  £.,  Author  of 
*  The  Shepherd  of  Bethlehem/  etc.,  etc 
London :  Nelson  and  Soniw    1868. 
This  tale  is  pervaded,  through  its  interest- 
ing succession  of  scenes  and  incidents,  by 
a  thoroughly  evangelical  spirit,  and  bears 
a  rich  harvest  of  the  most  precious  reli- 
gious lessons  for  Christians  of  every  rank, 
age.  and  sex.    Perhaps  the  writer — ^who 
is  said  to  be  a  lady — would  accomplish 
something  both  more  original  and  more 
useful  if  she  could  forget  Bunyan,  and 
throw    herself  loose   from  his  Pilgrim's 
Progrtsa,    Still,  this  her  latest  is  also  her 
most  able  performance. 


TncB  WILL  Tbll.    By  N.  Y.  N.,  Author 

of  *■  Mark  Fleminfr,'  etc. 

Dablln:  M6ffafcandCo.  1868. 
Bt  far  the  best  temperance  tale  which 
we  have  ever  read.  The  characters  and 
events,  though  closely  connected  with  the 
moral  of  total  abstinence,  are  invariably 
natural,  and  are  drawn  with  much  breadth, 
force,  and  skill.  There  are  drunkards 
enough  in  the  tale,  and  of  the  clerical  and 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  doctor, 
when  'excited,'  cuts  an  artery  instead  of 
opening  a  vein;  still,  the  most  sensational 
sketohes  appear  to  be  taken  by  high  art 
from  real  life.  Readers  will  eagerly  go 
through  the  book ;  and  they  ought  to  be 
more  profited  than  pleased. 

Thb  Ptramid  and  the  Biblb  :  The  Rbc- 

TITUDB    OF    thb    ONB    IN    ACGORDANGB 

WITH  THB  Truths  ov  tub  other.    By 

a  Clergyman. 

Sdinbargh :  Edmonstoa  and  Douglas.  1868. 
The  author  has  adopted  Dr  Piazzi  Smith's 
views  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  design  ;  and 
he  indulges  in  a  most  ingenious  specula- 
tion about  the  relations  between  this  archi- 
tectural testimony  and  the  Bible.  We  are 
far  from  calling  the  Pyramid  a  great /o%, 
but  we  doubt  if  it  embodies  the  divine 
wiitdam  in  several  departments  of  natural 
science,  which  the  *  clergyman,'  following 
Dr.  Smith,  contends  for ;  and  we  fear  that 
it  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  Bible  as 
CleQpatra*8  Needle  had. 


3nhlligfDa— elnitiit  ^rwlmteriBtt  €^n^. 


presbttbrial  proceedings. 
Banffshire. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
25th  May.  The  clerk  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing, as  minute  instructed  to  be  drawn 
up,  recognising  the  services  of  Mr.  Pater- 
son,  late  presbytery  clerk: — 'The  presby- 
tery, on  accepting  Mr.  Paterson's  resigna- 
tion of  the  clerkship,  express  their  regret 
at  losing  his  services,  their  appreciation 
of  the  great  care  and  attention  he  bestowed 
upon  its  duties,  and  of  the  correctness  and 
general  efficiency  wherewith  they  were 
performed ;  they  also  express  their  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  for  his  future  happiness 
and  usefulness.'  The  minute  was  approved 
and  agreed  to  be  recorded.  Resumed  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Paterson's  demission  of 
his  charge  at  Aberchirder.  Compeared 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Alexander  as  com- 
missioners from  the  congregation.  They 
stated  that  the  congregation,  while  ex- 
pressing their  tender  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Paterson,  and  their  sincere  regret  at  part- 
ing with  such  a  kind  pastor,  did  not  offer 
any  objections.  Mr.  Paterson  still  adhered 


to  his  demission.  Parties  being  removed, 
the  presbytery  agreed  to  accept  the  demis- 
sion ;  and  in  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Paterson, 
the  members  expressed  their  affection  and 
esteem  for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister : 
forwarded  petition  that  he  be  admitted 
an  annuitant  on  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  Fund.  The  lamented  death  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Mailler,  Huntly,  was  made  the 
subject  of  remark ;  and  with  expressions 
of  sorrow  at  his  loss,  his  name  was  removed 
from  the  roll.  Appeared  commissioners 
from  Keith,  supporting  a  petition  for  a 
moderation  in  a  call.  The  petition  was 
granted,  and  Mr.  Meikleham  was  appointed 
to  preach  and  moderate  there  on  1 5th  June. 
Received  certificate  from  Hamilton  Pres- 
bytery, transferring  Mr.  Thomas  Grainger, 
student  of  the  fourth  year,  to  this  presby- 
tery. Next  meeting  of  presbytery  on  29th 
June. — ^This  presbyterv  met  on  29th  June 
— the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  moderator.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Meikleham  reported  that  he  had 
moderated  in  a  call  at  Keith  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  the  call,  nuanimous  and 
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cordial,  was  in  faroor  of  Mr.  William 
Nairn,  preacher.  His  conduct  was  ap- 
proved, the  call  sustained,  and  subjects  of 
trial  for  ordination  appointed  to  Mr.  (fairn, 
in  the  event  of  his  acceptance.  Mr. 
Grainger,  student,  delivered  a  lecture  and 
passed  various  examinations,  all  of  which 
were  sustained,  and  he  was  certified  for 
admission  to  the  Hall.  Considered  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Scott  regarding 
evanf^elistic  work,  and  the  fallowing  pres- 
byterial  committee  was  appointed  :  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Gilmour,  Green,  and  Sim- 
mers, with  Messrs.  Wans,  Gordon,  and 
Reid,  elders  —  Mr.  Simmers,  convener. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  on  3d  August. 

Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  on  22d 
June — the  Rev.  James  M^Leish,  modera- 
tor.     The  ReT.  Dr.  Marshall,  Coupar* 
Angus,  being  present,  was  associated  with 
the  presbytery.    The  clerk  read  a  letter 
from  the  Lancashire  Presbytery,  intimat- 
ing that  the  Rev.   W.  B.  Melville  was 
suspended    for  twelve  months  from  his 
ministerial  office.     Mr.  George  H.  Main, 
under  call  to  Norharo,  gave  all  his  trial 
discourses  to  the  satisfaciion  of  the  pres- 
byterj,  and  his  ordination  was  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Norham,  as  successor  to  the 
late  Rev.  James  Anderson,  on  Wednesday 
the  14th  of  July — the  presbytery  to  meet 
for  ordinary  business  at  ten  o'clock  a.m., 
and  public  worship  to  begin  at  half- past 
eleven  a.m.     The  Rev.  William  Wilson 
was  app 'inted  to  preach,  the  Rev.  John 
Stark  to  ordain  and  give  thecbarge,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Harrower  to  address  the  con- 
gregation.   A  very  interesting  conference 
on   Sabbath   schools,   to  which  teachers 
were  invited,  was  held,  and  many  valu- 
able hints  were  thrown  out  regarding  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  these  schools. 
At  the  close  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  the 
conference  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  Octo- 
ber.    Mr.  John  Young,  convener,  read  a 
report   from   the   Stipend   Augmentation 
Committee,  and  it  was  agreed  to  forward 
u  cupv  of  it  to  the  Home  Mission  Commit- 
tee of  Synod.     Supply  was  granted  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  Rev.  H.  Glover,  up  to  the 
lirsc  Sabbath  of  July. 

Carlisle. — This  presbytery  met  at  Car- 
lisle on  the  29th  June  —  the  Rev.  John 
Tannnhill,  moderator.  Resumed  con- 
sideration of  the  communication  from  Dr. 
Scott,  of  date  24tb  May,  in  reference  to 
supplemented  congregaiions  not  provided 
with  a  manse.  After  receiving  full  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  report  to  Dr.  Scott  the  con- 
gregations considered  entitled,  according  to 
the  recommendations  substantially  adopted 
by  the  Synod,  to  the  £20  for  bouse- rent. 
In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  Synod 
on  £vaDgelistlc  Effort,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 


Carruthers,  Tannahill,  and  Leitch  woe 
appointed  the  Evangelistic  Committee  of 
the  presbytery  —  Mr.  Leitch,  convener; 
and  the  Rev.  James  Anderson  of  White- 
haven was  recommended  aa  a  most  suit- 
able person  for  conducting  evangelistic 
services.  Read  an  application  to  tbe  Debt 
Liquidation  Board  from  the  congregatioo 
of  Penrith,  which  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  transmit.  A|^inted  the  ker.  Mes»a 
Craig  and  Tannahill  to  represent  the 
presbytery  in  the  Committee  of  Bills  and 
Overtares  at  the  meeting  of  the  English 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Charch, 
to  be  held  at  Newcastle  on  the  llth 
October  next.  Adjoarned  to  meet  at 
Carlisle  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September, 
at  ten  o'clock.* 

Cupar, — This  presbytery  met  in  Boston 
Church  on  the  7th  July — Rev.  Mr.  Barr, 
moderator  pro  tern.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
was  appointed   moderator  for   the  next 
twelve  months.    Mr.  Edwards,  student  of 
divinity  of  the  second  year,  was  certified 
to  the  Hall  for  the  session  1869,  and  Mr. 
James  C.    Hunter,  who  had  passed  the 
entrance  examination,  was  examined  at 
to  his  motives,  etc.,  and  recommended  to 
the  Divinity  Hall.    On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Rankine,  it  was  agreed  to  pass  a  series  of 
resolutions  condemning  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  in  so  far 
as  these  amendments  are  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  bill  ai 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.    Mr. 
Barr  gave  notice,  *  that  at  next  meeting 
he  would  inquire  of  the  presbytery  as  to 
the  truth  of  a  remarkable  statement  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Patronage  in  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church,  to 
the  effect,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  va- 
cancy in  a  church  within  the  bounds,  a 
committee  of  the  congregation  had  chosen 
the   minister.'      Mr.   M'Swaine  reporteMl 
that  his  congregation  had  augmentell  bit 
stipend  to  £150,   besides  expenses,  and 
manse,  and  garden.    Mr.  Brown  of  St. 
Andrews  gave  in  a  report  on  Sabbath 
Schools,  which  was  received,  and  tbe  sag* 
gestions  contained  in  it  adopted.    Next 
meeting,  in  the  same  place,  on  the  Wed- 
nesday   after    the    second    Sabbath   of 
October. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  Taes- 
day,  the  20th  July  —  Rev.  David  Hay, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  James  Wilson  re- 
ported that  petitions  from  the  presbjterr 
bad  been  forwarded,  one  to  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  presented  by  George 
Armitstead,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  tbe  other 
would  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  Dalhousie,  figainst  the  bill 
legalizing  marriage  with  i^  deceased  wifes 
sister.  It  was  reported  that  the  stadenn 
within  the  bounds  had  done  all  the  exer- 
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dses  prescribed,  to  the  entire  satisfactioa 
of  the  committee,  which  report  was  re- 
ceived; and  the  presbytery  uoanimonsly 
a^rreed  to  certify  to  the  Hall  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Anderson,  of  the  fifth  year,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Chapman,  of  the  third  year.  Mr. 
Rassell  called  attention  to  the  Irish 
Choreh  Bill,  and  mored  that  the  presby- 
tery shoold  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Goremment  bill  for  the  disestabliahment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Chnrch. 
This  motion  was  nnanimonsly  adopted, 
and  a  imall  committee  appointed  to  draw 
np  and  forward  said  petition  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  This  presbytery  meets  on 
Tuesday,  the  21  at  September. 

Dunfermlme, — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  6th  of  July — ^the  Ber.  Mr.  Russell, 
moderator.    It  was  agreed  to  adopt  and 
embody   in    the    minntea    the    following 
statement,  which  had  been  read  at  the 
public  meeting   in  Gillespie  Chnrch,  in 
connection  wim  Dr.  M^Michael's  presen- 
tation:— 'The  presbytery  having  learned 
that  a  soiree  is  to  be  held  to-morrow  even- 
ing in  Gillespie  Chnrch,  Dnnfermllne,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  £1600  to  the 
KeT.  Dr.  M'Michael,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  estimate  entertained  thronghout  the 
chorcb  at  large,  of  his  eminent  services  in 
originating  and  raising  the  Aged  and  In- 
firm Ministers'  IS'nnd  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Chnrch ;  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  as  a  professor  in  the  Theological 
Hall;  and  of  the  active  and  judicious  part 
he  has  always  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Unit^  Presbyterian  Church:  Agreed  to 
record  in  their  minutes,  and  to  convey  to 
the  meeting,  an  expression  of  the  oeep 
interest  they  feel  in  this  movement,  and 
their  warm  approval  of  it.    Dr.  M*Michael 
haying  been  long  a  member  of  presbytery, 
and  having,  by  his  eminent  ministerial 
graces  and  gifts,  his  wbe  counsels,  and  his 
amiable  and  friendly  deportment  in  private 
life,  secured  a  veir  high  place  in  the  esteem 
and  affections  of  his  brethren,  they  rejoice 
in  this  pnbUe  tribute  to  his  character  and 
services,  and  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that 
he  may  be   long  spared  to  benefit  the 
church  by  his  labours  as  a  minister  and  a 
professor.'    Mr.  Andrew  Gardiner  having 
passed  satiafactorily  all  his  examinations, 
it  was  agreed  to  certify  him  to  the  ensuing 
cession  of  the  Hall  as  a  student  of  the  first 
;ear.    A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev. 
James  Brown,  nnder  call  to  Lochgelly, 
intimating  hia  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
same.    The  presbytery,  after  consulting 
with  the  elder,  agreed  to  hold  next  meet- 
ing at  Lochgelly,  on  Wednesday  the  28th 
July,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  on 
that  day  to  indnct  Mr.  Brown  to  the  oflSce 
of  the  holy  ministry,  and  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  there — Mr. 


Borland,  CaimeyhiU,  to  preach,  and  Mr. 
Jarvie  to  indnct  and  address  the  minister 
and  the  congregation.  A  circular  was 
read  in  connection  with  the  Synod's  Evan- 
gelistic Scheme,  and  was  remitted  to  the 
presbytery's  Mission  Committee  to  con- 
sider and  report.  A  series  of  resolutions 
anent  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was  read  by 
Dr.  M'Michael.  The  presbytery  adopted 
them  as  their  own,  and  instructed  Dr.- 
M^Michael  to  draw  out  petitions,  based 
upon  them,  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
— the  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
transmitted  for  presentation  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  that  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  Henry  Campbell,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  the  Stirling  Burghs.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  to  be  held  in  Lochgelly 
session-house  on  98th  July,  at  half-past 
eleven  a.m. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  mei  on  the 
6th  July — Rev.  G.  Barlas,  moderator.    A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Peter  B. 
Gloag,  signifying  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  to  be  coUeaigue  and  successor  to  the 
Bev.  Dr.  George  Johnston  of  Nicolson 
Street  Chnrch.  Mr.  James  Craig  accepted 
the  call  to  Burra  Isles,  Shetland,  and  de- 
livered  part  of  his  trials  for  ordination.  The 
presbytery,  in  anticipation  of  his  ordina- 
tion in  August,  appointed  Dr.  Ogilvie  and 
Mr.  Williamson,  with  the    ministers  in 
Shetland,  a  commission  for  that  purpose. 
Bev.  R.  Rutherford  proposed  the  following 
motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  previ- 
ously given :— 'That  deputies  be  appointed 
by  the  presbytery  to  visit  in  the  course  of 
the  year  each  of  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds,  and  address  them,  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  following  subjects : — 1. 
The  evils  of  irregular  attendance  on  public 
worship ;  2.  The  duty  of  attending  to  family 
worship,  and  family  and  Sabbath-school 
instruction ;  3.  The  duty  lying  on  every 
church  member  to  give   proportionately 
and  according  to  his  ability  for  religious 
purposes ;  4.  The  duty  of  each  member  to 
employ  a  portion  of  his  time  in  direct 
Christian  effort.    That  the  congregations 
be  addressed  on  each  of  these  subjects  at 
the  ordinary  diets,  or  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
the   minister  ana  office-bearers  of  each 
congregation.    That  a  report  be  given  in 
by  each  of  the  deputies  to  a  convener  of 
their  number,  who  shall  lay  his  report  on 
the  table  not  later  than  August  1870.' 
Mr.  Brodie,  Lasswade,  moved  that  the 
whole  subject  be  remitted  to  a  committee. 
Dr.  Bruce  moved  that  the  presbytery  ad- 
here to  the  plan  of  presbyterial  visitation 
formerly  adopted,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  carry  it  out,  and  remit  to  a  committee 
the  matters  referred  to  in  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's motion.    After  some  discussion,  the 
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motions  of  Mr.  Brodie  and  Dr.  Bruce 
were  put  to  the  Tote,  when  Mr.  Brodie's 
was  carried  by  a  majority.  Mr.  Brodie's, 
as  ultimately  adoptea,  was  as  follows : — 
'  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  whole  details  relat- 
ing to  congregational  yisitation,  and  to 
report  to  the  next  meeting  of  presbytery 
such  a  scheme  as  they  may  consider  to  be 
practicable.'  Dr.  Harper  called  attention 
to  the  present  position  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  memorialize  Government  on 
the  subject,  and  call  a  special  meeting  of 
presbytery,  if  expedient.  Mr.  Brodie  moved 
the  previous  question.  On  a  division,  Dr. 
Harper's  motion  was  carried  by  a  large 
msjortty.  The  presbytery  met  again  on  the 
14th  Jnly>  in  consequence  of  a  requisition 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  and  approved  of  a  memorial  sent  by 
the  committee  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
committee  also  proposed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  the  amendments  on 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  the 
presbytery  unanimously  approved.  It  was 
agreed  to  print  the  resolutions,  and  send  a 
copy  to  all  the  members  of  Parliament 
for  Scotland. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  13th 
July — ^Rer.  Wm.  Wood,  Campsie,  mode- 
rator.   In  the  absence  of  Dr.  George  Jef- 
frey on  presbytery  business  at  Stornoway, 
Mr.  Stark  was  appointed  to  act  as  clerk. 
Minutes  of  last  ordinary  meeting  were 
read  and  approved  of.    Messrs.  Allison  of 
London,  and  Nisbet  of  Samoa,  being  pre- 
sent, were  invited  to  correspond.     Bead 
letter  from  Mr.  MscGill  respecting  ex- 
amination of  John  B.  M'Fadyen,  holder 
of    Baikie    missionary    scholarship,    for 
admission  to  Hall,  in  terms  of  Resolution 
sixth  of  Synod  of  1868,  respecting  better 
supply  of  missionaries.    Agreed  to  com- 
ply, on  condition   that  the  sanction  of 
Synod  be  obtained  by  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Committee.    It  was  agreed  that  the 
induction  of  the  Rer.  John  C.  Jackson, 
late  of  Colinsbnrgh,  as  colleague  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Macrae,  Gorbals,  should  take 
place  on  Tuesday  27th  inst.,  at  7  f.x. — 
Dr.  Robson  to  preside,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  preach.    An  application  from  the  Den- 
nistoun  congregauon,  asking  liberty  to 
elect  ten  elders,  and  Dr.  Georse  Jeffrey 
to  act  as  moderator,  was  granted,  and  the 
election  of  the  elders  was  fixed  to  take 
place  on   Monday  the    26th    inst.,  and 
Messrs.  Stark  and  Lamb  were  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  proposed 
constitution  for  that  church  laid  on  the 
table.    Read  letter  from  Dr.  Scott,  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board,  containing  various 
suggestions  as  to  the  better  carrying  out 
of  evangelical  work,  in  accordance  with 


the  legtslation  adopted  by  the  Sfnod  at 
its  last  meeting.    Reappointed  the  pres- 
byterial    Evangelistic    Committee,    with 
enlarged  powers  and  instructions,  to  re> 
port  to  the  presbytery  before  making  anj 
recommendations  in    the  line  requested 
by  the  Home  Board.      A  petition  from 
Barrack  Street  congregation  was  read,  to 
the  effect  that  the  petitioners,  considering 
the  present  state  of  the  congregation,  and 
feeling  also  their  need  of  help  and  counsel 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
at  present  placed,  prayed  that  the  pres- 
bytery would  appoint  three  members  to 
sit  and  act  with  them  in  the  session.    The 
petition    was.  sustained;     and    Messn. 
kdwards,  Stewart,  and  Stark,  ministers, 
and  Mr.  D.  Anderson,  elder,  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  with  the  session.     The 
presbytery  agreed  to  transmit  statements 
regaraing  the  financial  condition  of  Cal* 
ton  congregation,  and  the  congregation  at 
Oban,  to  the  Synod's  Debt  Liquidation 
Committee,  strongly  recommending  both 
cases  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
committee.    A  similar  statement  from  the 
Springbank  congregation  was  ordered  to 
be  transmitted  after  it  had  been  amended. 
Mr.  Ramage  called  attention  to  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  and 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  following 
motion:  —  *That  the  presbytery  express 
their  strong  disapprobation  of  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  as 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  principles 
on  which  that  measure  is  based ;  and  thit 
they  regard  as  particularly  objectionable 
the  proposal  to  bestow  on  the  clergy  the 
glebes  and  glebe- houses  as  a  free  gift, 
to  provide  residences  and  glebe  lands  for 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergf  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  for  the 
Presbyterian  bodies,  and  to  introduce  the 
principle  of  concurrent  endowment,  re- 
serving,  with   this  object   in    view,  the 
question  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  surplss 
for  some  future  time,' — ^which  was  then 
adopted.    Mr.  Ramage  further  proposed 
that  the  presbytery  send  a  memorial,  em- 
bodying the  resolution,  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  sdso  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  wsis  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Graham,  M.P.    On  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Stark,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Jas. 
Taylor,  convener,  Dr.   Eadie,  and  Mr, 
Ramage,   ministers,   and   Messrs.  David 
Anderson  and  George  Hunter,  elders,  was 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  measure,  with 
full  powers  to  do  what  it  might  feel  neces- 
sary.   Mr.  Stark,  on-behalf  of  Committee 
for  Revising  Rules  for  Superintendence  of 
Students,  craved  instructions  as  to  fulfil- 
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V\nff  enictment  of  last  Synod  respecting 
examination  of  itadenta  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  other  subordinate  stand- 
ards. Agreed  that  the  Confession  alone 
be  divided  into  four  portions,  correspond- 
ing to  the  four  jears  of  presbjterial  super- 
inieadence,  and  that  examiners  be  en- 
joined to  nse  these  in  connection  with  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  other  stand- 
ards. Applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Hall  were  appointed  to  meet  on  Tuesday 
25th,  at  noon,  to  be  examined  in  private 
trills,  and  students  of  first  year  to  present 
at  the  same  time  certificates  of  attendance 
on  the  Natural  Philosophy  class,  in  order 
to  be  cenified  to  the  Hall  as  first  and 
second  year  students  respectively.  Mr. 
Melfin  gave  notice  that  at  the  meeting  in 
September  he  would  call  attention  to  the 
lynodical  instrnction  respecting  applying 
the  late  Mr.  John  Henderson's  legacy  of 
iSOOO  to  church  extension  among  the 
masses  in  Glasgow. 

Hamilton. —  This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  29  th  June  in  Auchingramont 
U.  P.  Church  Hall— Rev.  Mr.  Dunlop, 
moderator.  Appeared  Mr.  William  K. 
Inclis,  student,  and  delivered  a  lecture, 
nhich  was  sustained.  He  was  also 
examined  in  Latin,  Hebrew,  Biblical 
Criticism,  and  Church  History,  with  which 
eiaminations  the  presbytery  expressed 
their  satisfaction ;  and  finding  that  Mr. 
Inglis  had  delivered  the  discourses  and 
performed  the  exercises  prescribed  to  him 
since  last  session,  instructed  the  clerk  to 
certify  him  to  the  Divinity  HalL  The 
clerk  reported  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  indisposition  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Inglis,  he  had,  since  last  meeting,  applied 
for  other  two  days  of  the  vice,  and  that  the 
clerk  had  acconlingly  appointed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shearar  to  supply  Mr.  Inglis's  pfllpit 
on  the  3d  Sabbath  of  May,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Laughland  on  the  2d  Sabbath  of 
June.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Inglis, 
thanking  the  presbytery  for  their  past 
kindness,  stating  that  the  congregation 
had  supplied  his  pulpit  on  the  last  two 
Sabbaths,  and  requesting  the  presbytery 
to  snppiy  it  for  the  next  two.  Thev  there- 
fore appointed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black  to  do 
so  on  Sabbath  firit,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Doncanson  on  Sabbath  eight  days.  The 
presbytery  appointed  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Laughland,  and  Bruce,  with  the 
elder  from  each  of  their  congregations,  as 
a  standing  Committee  on  Missions — Mr. 
Bruce,  convener.  Read  a  letter  from  the 
Synod's  Home  Secretary,  calling  attention 
to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Synod  at  its 
last  meeting  on  evangelistic  efiTort  and  the 
appointment  of  evangelists,  and  stating 
that  the  sixth  of  these  rules  requires  every 
presbytery  to  appoint  an  evangelistic  com- 


mittee for  carrying  out  in  every  compe- 
tent way  the  object  which  the  scheme  con- 
templates. The  presbytery  accordingly 
appointed  the  above-named  Mission  Com- 
mittee as  their  Evangelistic  Committee. 
The  treasurer's  accounts  were  duly  audited 
and  found  correct.  Next  fleeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  July. 

Kelso, — ^This    presbyteiT  met  on   15th 
June>-the   Rev.  D.  K.  Millar,  modera- 
tor.     Present  seven  ministers  and  two 
elders.    An  apology  was  received  for  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Renton.      Mr.   Thomas 
Eirknp,  student  of  the  first  year,  delivered 
a   homily  on  Frov.  xxiii.  23,  and    Mr. 
Boswell  Berry,  of  the  second  year,  read 
an  exercise,  with  addition,  on  Heb.  ix. 
13, 14,  which  were  unanimously  and  cordi- 
ally sustained.    They  were  afterwards  ex- 
amined in  the  usual  portions  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Theologv,  Church  History, 
and  Hermeneutics,  on  all  which,  in  cuhik/o, 
the  vote  to  sustain  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  transmission    to   the    Hall 
authorized.    A  certificate  was  granted  of 
his  standing,  on  leaving  thb  country,  as 
a  student  of  the  fourth  year,  to  Mr.  John 
Paterson,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  grounded  on 
his  purpose    to  resume    his    theological 
studies  m  connection  with  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  Next  meet- 
ing was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  3d 
Tuesday  of  July. — ^This  presbyterr  met 
again  on  the  20th  July— Rev.  D.  K.  Miller, 
moderator.     In  compliance  with  rule  of 
Synod,  thatevery  presbytery  should  appoint 
an  Evangelistic  Committee  with  which  the 
Home  Committee    may  correspond   and 
co-operate,   they  appointed    Messrs.   H. 
Renton,  John  Milne,  and  D.  K.  Miller, 
ministers,  and  Mr.  James  Tait,  elder — Mr. 
Renton,  convener.  There  was  presented  and 
read  a  schedule  from  the  congregation  of 
Leitholm,  addressed  to  the  Manse  Board, 
which  the  presbytery  agreed  to  attest; 
and  the  attention  of  the  same  Board  was 
called  to  the  case  of  a  minister  of  a  col- 
legiate charge  for  whom  a  regulation  of 
Synod  may  warrant  an  allowance  in  name 
of  house-rent.    After  some  observations 
on  the  impending  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  bill  before  Parliament  for  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Renton,  and,  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  Jarvie,  were  unanimously  passed, 
and  copies  of  them  ordered  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  members 
of  both  Houses  connected  with  the  district. 
Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
the  third  Tuesday  of  October  next. 

Lanark, — ^This  presbytery  meton  8th  June 
— the  Rev.  John  Weir,  moderator.  Read 
communication  from  the  Home  Mission 
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Secretary  anent  congregations  with  a  sti- 
pend under  £157, 10s.,  inclusive  of  allow- 
ance for  expenses,  and  instructed  the  clerk 
to  transmit  to  the  Home  Board  minute  of 
last  meeting  of  presbjterj  with  reference 
to  this  matter.  Read  letter  from  Mr.  Neil- 
son,  Carlake,  stating  that  he  was  seriously 
unwell,  that  he  was  forbidden  to  do  any 
minuterial  work,  and  that  his  congregation 
was  desirous  of  help  from  the  members 
of  court.    Expressed  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Neilson,  and  appointed  Mr.  Miles  to  oc- 
cupy the  pulpit  of  Carluke  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  July,  Mr.  Weir  on  the  third,  Mr. 
Ronald  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  August, 
Mr.  McLean  on  the  third,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston on  the  fifth.  In  obedience  to  decision 
of  Synod,  appointed  Professor  Harper's 
pnlptt  to  be  filled  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson 
Scott  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  Aognst, 
by  Mr.  Blair  on  the  third,  by  Mr.  Sidey  on 
the  fourth,  and  by  Mr.  Miles  on  the  fifth. 
Mr«  M*Leun,  convener  of  the  presbytery's 
Committee  on  Missions,  read  the  mission- 
ary report  for  1866.    Received  the  report, 
thanked  the  committee  for  their  diligence, 
and  appointed,  as  the  committee  for  next 
year,  Messrs.  M'Lean,  Sidey,  and  Miles, 
with  their  presbytery  elders — Mr.  McLean 
to  be  convener.    Appointed  the  clerk  and 
Mr.  Connor  to  draw  up  from  the  statistical 
returns,  and  from  the  missionary  reports, 
a  tabular  statement  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  congregations  of  the  presbytery  for 
home  and  foreign  objects  during  the  past 
year,  with  a  view  to  its  being  printed  and 
circulated  through  the  churches.     Next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  second  Sabbath  of  September.  Closed 
with  the  benediction. 

Lanctuhire, —  This  presbytery  met  in 
Brunswick  Street,  Manchester,  on  the  ISth 
July,  at  11  o'clock  jl.m. — Rev.  Dr.  M^Leod, 
moderator  pro  tern.  Mr.  Rodger,  stu- 
dent in  divinity,  delivered  a  homily  on 
John  i.  29,  which,  after  remarks,  was 
sustained,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
certify  Mr.  Rodger  to  the  Divinity  Hall 
for  next  session.  The  Rev.  James  Muir 
gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  subject  of  evangelistic 
eifort  in  Spain.  Took  up  the  subject  of 
Sabbath  schools  and  church  work,  which 
had  been  delayed  from  previous  meetings. 
After  a  brief  consideration,  Messrs.  M^Ker- 
row,  Dalxymple,  and  John  James  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  such 
questions  on  Sabbath  schools  and  their 
working  as  they  deem  most  important,  and 
submit  said  questions  to  next  meeting  of 

Sresbytery  —  Mr.  James,  convener.  Dr. 
['Leod  reported  his  visit  to  Barrow,  as 
appointed  at  last  meeting.  The  presbytery 
thanked  him  very  cordially  for  the  efiScicnt 
manner  in  which  be  had  fulfilled  the  ap- 


pointment ;  after  which  it  was  agreed  to 
dissolve  the  connection  between  Mr.  Mel- 
ville and  the  Barrow  congregation,  and 
declare  the  pulpit  vacant.  The  Rer. 
James  Muir  was  appointed  to  moderate  in 
the  session  during  the  vacancv.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  &ott,  asking 
the  presbytery  to  appoint  an  Evangelistic 
Committee,  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  last  meeting  of  Synod. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Muir,  Fraser,  and 
Bowden,  with  Messrs.  Johnstone  aad 
Dixon,  elders,  were  appointed  memberg 
of  said  committee  —  Mr.  Bowden,  con* 
vener.  The  Rev.  S.  H.  Drysdale  reported 
that  his  new  chnrch,  named  Trinity 
Church,  Rochdale,  had  been  opened  on 
the  20th  of  June,  and  that  the  collections 
on  the  occasion  amounted  to  £336.  The 
congregation  of  Wolverhampton  being 
abont  to  proceed  at  an  early  date  with 
the  building  of  their  chnrch,  it  was  agreed 
very  cordially  to  recommend  their  canse  to 
the  liberality  of  the  congregations  within 
the  bounds,  and  of  all  who  wish  the  ez< 
tension  of  Christ's  work  in  England.  It 
having  been  mentioned  to  the  pres^teiy 
that  the  •congregation  of  Grange  Lane, 
Birkenhead,  had  arranged  to  send  their 
minister,  the  Rev.  James  Towers,  for  three 
months  to  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
several  members  of  the  court  expressed 
their  pleasure  that  their  esteemed  Brother 
was  to  have  this  furlough,  and  their  co^ial 
hope  that  the  visit  would  be  enjoyed  by, 
and  be  every  way  a  benefit  to  him.  Next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  second  Toes- 
day  of  September  at  Claughton,  Birken- 
head. 

London, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
14th  June — the  Rev.  Robert  Balgamie, 
moderator.     The  Rev.  James  Ker  was 
appointed  to  be  moderator  for  the  next 
twelve  months.     There  was  submitted  and 
read  by  Mr.  Allison  a  report  of  his  falfil- 
ment  of  the  appointment  of  presbytery 
to  visit  Silverhill,  and  make  inquiiyas  to 
the  state  of  the  congregation  there.   Hr. 
Allison  received  the  thanks  of  the  pres- 
bytery for  his  diligence  in  the  matter,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  transmit  the  report  to  the 
Home  Mission  Committee.    The  name  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Mure  Dickie,  son  of  the  Bev. 
M.  Dickie  of  Bristol,  was  reported  by  the 
clerk  as  having  been  sent  to  theTheoiogicsl 
Committee,  as  that  of  a  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  Hall.     Certificates  of 
examination  and  passing  in  the  classics! 
and  philosophical   departments  for  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  the  University  of  GUi- 
gow  were  presented  on  his  behalf  as  weS 
as  tickets  of  attendance  at  the  Hebrew 
and  mathematical  classes.     The  clerk's 
report  of  Mr.  Dickie's  name  to  the  Theo- 
logical Committee  was  sanctioned.   Mr. 
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TT.  A.  Mitchell  gave  a  popular  discoane  Hall,  next  session,  Mr.   Matthew  Mnre 
on  Rev.  xxii.  17,  and  was  examined  in  Dickie,  as  having  passed    the  requisite 
Hebrei^,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Church  examinations  by  the  Board  and  by  the 
History.   His  exercises  being  all  sustained,  presbytery.     The  Rev.  Allan  Curr  pre- 
it  was  agreed  to  certify  him  for  attendance  sented  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
at  the  Hall  in  the  ensuing  session.    An  cause  at  Bow  during  the   past  month, 
extract  minute  of  the  Presbytexy  of  Car-  which  was  read.    There  was  also  presented 
lisle  was  read,  bearing  that  at  a  recent  a  petition,  signed  by  eighty-eight  persons 
meeting  the  Rev.  Henry  Miller  had  ac-  worshipping  under  bis  ministry,  request- 
cepted  of  the  call  to  Westboume,  and  had  ing   to  be   immediarely   formed    into   a 
been  loosed  from  his  charge  in  Carlisle,  congregation  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Mr.  Miller  was  present,  and  was  frater-  Church.      In  regard  to  this,  after  con- 
nally  welcomed ;  and,  on  representation  of  versation,  two  motions  were  made.    The 
their  wishes  by  commissioners   from  the  first  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Curr  and 
congregation,    it    was    agreed    that    Mr.  his  people  be  now  received  into  the  fellow- 
Miller's  induction  should  take  place  on  ship  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  14th  of  July.    Mr.  Ker  of  Leicester  The  second  motion  or  amendment  was, 
was  appointed  to  preach,  and  Dr.  Macfar-  ^  That  the  consideration  of  this  petition  be 
lane  to  preside,  and  ffive  the  charge  to  deferred  till  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
miotster  and  people.    Dr.  Macfarlane,  by  presbytery  in  September,  with  the  view, 
letter,  reported  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  A.  especially,  of  furnishing  the  petitioners 
Curr,  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  re-  with   the  opportunity  of  preparing  and 
present  the  presbytery  at  the  Synod,  that  submitting  to  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
the  following  motion  had  been  carried  in  mittee  a  full  statement  of  their  financial 
the  supreme  court: — 'The  Synod  autho-  position,  whether  as  regards  the  property 
rise  the  London  presbytery  to  take  Mr.  at  Bow,  or  their  current  income  and  ex- 
Carr  on  probation  in  his  present  sphere  penditure.'    A  vote  was  taken,  and  the 
of  labour,    and    receive    nim    ana    his  first  motion  was  preferred  by  a  majority. 
<^Dg>%gfttion   into  the  fellowship  of  the  Against  this  decision   Dr.  Edmond  pro- 
cbarch  in  due  time,  if  they  thall  see  their  tested  for  leave  to  complain*  asidng  the 
way  to  do  so.*   The  presbytery  accordingly  presbyterv,  at  the  same  time,  to  allow 
agreed  to  recognise  Mr.  Curr,  whose  assent  him  at  a  later  hour,  if  he  should  think  the 
had  been  indicated,  as  a  minister  labouring  end  he  had  in  view  likely  to  be  gained  by 
in  Bow,  under  tbeir  eye,  with  the  view  of  dissent,  with  reasons,  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
deciding  the  question  of  his  admission  into  test,  and  sabstitute  the  latter  form    of 
the  ministry  of  this  church,  and  requested  disagreement.     This  was  allowed.     The 
him   to  report  at  next  meeting  the  pro-  presbytery  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
gresa  of  the  cause  under  his  care.    A  letter  at  half-past  three,   for  Mr.  Miller's  in- 
was  read  from  the  clerk  of  the  presbytery  doction.     At  that  hour  the  presbytery 
of  Lancashire,  stating  that,  at  a  meeting  having  met,  found  the  edict  duly  served, 
held  on  the  8th  June,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  and  no  objections  offered,  and  proceeded 
TaylorofBootle  had  declined  the  call  from  accordingly   with  the  service  of   induc- 
Westbonme,  and  that  the  call  had  been  tion.     Mr.  Ker  preached  from  John  iii. 
consequently  set  aside.      It  was  agreed  SO,    first    clause,    'He    must    increase.' 
that  the  next  ordinary  n^eeting  should  be  Thereafter    Dr.     Macfarlane     put     the 
on  the  day  of  the  induction  in  Hammer-  questions  of  the  formula,  offered  prayer, 
smith. — ^Tbe  presbytery  accordingly  met  and  addressed  the  newly -inducted  minister 
again  at  noon  on  the  14th  July — the  Rev.  and  people.      After  public   service,  the 
l>r.  Macfarlane,  moderator  pro  die.    The  presbytery  resumed  sederunt  for  general 
Rev.  James  Ker  reported  that  Messrs.  business.     The  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnston  of 
James  Tait  and  Donald  MacLeod  had  been  Springbum    beins  present,  was    invited 
elected  to  the  office  of  the  eldership  at  the  to  correspond.    Dr.  Edmond  stated  that, 
meeting  of  his  congregation  appointed  by  on  reflection,  it  seemed  to  him  siifiicient 
the  presbytery,  and  had  intimated  their  for  the  end  he  wished  to  secure,  that 
compliance  with  the  call  of  the  people,  he  should  simply  dissent,  with  reasons, 
Tbc  ordination  of  these  brethren  was  ap-  from  the  decision  in  Mr.  Curr*8  case,  and 
pointed.    The  clerk  was  directed  to  cor-  he  craved  to  withdraw  his  protest,  and 
respond  with  the  Foreign  Mission  Secretary  enter  his  dissent  accordingly.    The  Rev. 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  services  Andrew  Black  was  appointed  to    meet 
of  the  Rev.  Williamson  Shoolbred,  while  with  the  petitioners  from  Bow,  examine 
in  this  country,  to  address  an  aggregate  their  certificates  or  other  credentials,  and 
meeting  of  the  congregations  in  London,  enrol  the  names  of  those  with  whom  he 
with  the  view  of  increasing  their  interest  should  be  satisfied.     A  committee  was 
in  the  foreign  missions  of  onr  church.    It  appointed  to  meet  with  the  office-bearers 
was  agreed  to  certify  for  admission  to  the  of  Albion,  for  conference  on  the  present 
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position  of  the  coDgregation,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  19th  inst.  A  petition  from 
the  managers  of  Silyerhill  for  aid  in  their 
present  circnmstancea,  towards  the  defray- 
ment of  current  expenses,  was  directed  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
mittee. A  paper  of  request  for  inquiry 
and  advice  as  to  the  present  state  of 
Oxendon,  by  three  parties  described  as 
elders  and  others,  and  transmitted  by  the 
session,  was  tabled ;  but  in  the  absence 
(excuse  for  which  had  been  sustained)  of 
the  minister  of  the  church,  its  considera- 
tion was  delayed  till  next  meeting.  Com- 
munications from  the  Home  Secretary  in 
regard  to  supplemented  congregations  and 
evangelistic  agency  were  submitted,  and 
the  clerk  directed  to  reply  to  the  Home 
Secretary  in  regard  to  them.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  stating  that 
copies  of  a  work,  entitled  The  Sabbath  on 
the  Bock,  had  been  forwarded  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery, 
the  gift  of  some  friends  of  the  Sabbath 
cause  in  Glasgow.  The  volumes  were 
produced  by  the  clerk,  to  whom  they  had 
oeen  sent,  and  distributed.  The  thanks 
of  the  presbytery  are  due  to  the  donors 
for  their  seasonable  gift. 

Newcastle, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
July  6th — the  Rev.  G.  Douglas,  moderator. 
The  Rev.  W.  Steele  reported  that  he  had 
visited  Houghton-le-Spring  on  the  29th  of 
last  month  to  moderate  in  a  call,  but  that 
the  congregation  had  unanimously  agreed 
not  to  proceed  with  the  election  of  a 
minister.  The  Rev.  C.  Friskin,  according 
to  previous  notice,  moved  that  this  pres- 
bytery endeavour  to  have  the  annual 
grants  from  the  Lady  Hewley  Charity, 
made  with  a  view  to  sustain  school  and 
evangelistic  agencies  in  those  places  where 
such  an  application  of  the  grant  meets 
with  the  minister's  approval.  After  de- 
liberation, during  which  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  presbytery  do  not  inter- 
fere in  the  matter,  it  was  decided  to  ad- 
journ the  subject  tUl  next  meeting.  An 
application  was  read  from  the  session 
and  managers  of  Hartlepool  congregation, 
praying,  on  account  of  a  continued  de- 
ficiency in  the  funds,  to  be  relieved  of 
stipend'to  the  amount  of  £S0  per  annum. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Whyte  and  Mi.  Jeffrey 
having  been  heard  in  explanation,  it  was 
agreed  to  sanction  the  asked  reduction. 
Mr.  J.  ^  S.  Miller  gave  a  homily,  and 
was  examined  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  it  was  agreed  to  certify 
him  to  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Divinity 
Hall  as  a  student  of  the  second  year. 
The  ministers  of  Newcastle  and  their 
elders  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of 
the  English  Synod  in  October  next.     An 


application  from  the  congregation  of 
BIyth  for  aid  in  the  liquidation  of  debt 
was  transmitted  and  recommended. 

Orknty, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
wall on  the  6th  July—Mr  Nisbet,  moderi- 
tor  pro  tern.    The  clerk  stated  that,  from 
pressure  of  business,  he  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  prepare  for  printing  and  circulatioa 
among  the  congregations  of  the  presbyteiy, 
the  re  port  of  Committee  on  Sabbath  School.< 
given  at  last  meeting.     The  presbyterr 
therefore  reappointed  the  committee,  and 
instructed  them  to  get  the  report  printed 
in  a  suitable  form  for  circulation,  with  the 
presbytery's  recommendation  that  the  sug- 
gestions offered  be  as  far  as  possible  adopts! 
by  our  congregations.    Mr.  Simpson,  sto- 
dent  in  divinity,  read  an  exercise  with 
additions,  and  was  examined  on  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Church  History.    The  pres- 
bytery sustained  Mr.  Simpson's  exerci«e«, 
and  instructed  the  clerk  to  certify  him  to 
the  Divinity  Hall.    There  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  read,  a  petition  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Holm,  praying  the  presbjterr 
to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  moderate 
in  a  call  to  be  given  by  the  congregation 
to  one  to  be  their  minister.    Messrs.  John 
Hepburn  and  William  Shearer  appeared 
as  commissioners,  and  were  heard.    The 
presbytery  agreed  to  grant  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  appointed  Mr.  Reid  to 
moderate  on  the  2d  August — pnblic  worship 
to  commence  at  11.30  A.M.    A  commDni- 
cation  from  Dr.  Scott,  in  reference  to  the 
Synod's  rules  on  evangelical  work  and  the 
appointment  of  evangelists,  was  read.  The 
presbytery  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee— vis.  Dr.  Peterson,  Messrs.  Paiil, 
Webster,  Nisbet,  and  Wilson  (Dr.  Pater- 
son,  convener) — to  correspond  and  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Synod's  Cfommittee.    Mr. 
Paul  reported  that,  according  to  instmc- 
tions  given  him  at  last  presbytery,  be  bad 
examined  the  session  minute-book  of  the 
Wick  congregation,  and  found  it  reguiar/j 
and  accurately  kept.    A  letter  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  read,  from  the  Home 
Secretary  respecting  supplemented  con- 
gregations, which  was  allowed  to  lie  orer 
till  next  meeting.    The  presbytery  agreed 
to  hold  their  next  meeting  at  Kirkwall  on 
the  10th  of  August. 

Pauley  ctnd  Greenock, — This  prefbvteiy 
held  a  special  meeting  at  Gonroek  on 
Tuesday,  29th  June.  A  call  trom  Thread 
Street,  JPoisley,  to  Mr.  Peter  Gloag,  was 
sustained.  A  moderation  was  granted  to 
Innellan.  The  membership  is  24;  the 
stipend  offered  is  £160,  with  £5  of  ex- 
penses. According  ^o  appoiDtnent,  the 
presbytery  met  with  the  session  sod  con- 

{^regation  of  Gourock,  to  investigate  al- 
eged  dissatisfaction  in  the  congregaiioo, 
and  certain  charges  in  a  petition  ana  com* 
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plaint.    It  wac  alleged  and  denied  that 
the  memberahip  and  attendance  on  ordi- 
nances were  decreasing.    Opposite  state- 
ments were  made  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  fnnds,  which  were,  howeyer,  adjusted 
after  mntosl  explanations.    Charges  were 
made  regarding  the  preaching  of  certain 
doctrines  which  it  appeared  were  not  now 
held,  the  opposite  and  orthodox  doctrine 
having  been  preached  more  than  two  years 
ago.    Ample  opportunity  was  giren  to  all 
parties  to  express  themselves.     Several 
members  of   presbytery    commented   on 
what  (hey  thought  the  undue  rigour  with 
which  certain  members  of  the  congregation 
bad  judged  their  minister,  and  the  want 
of  prudence  in  some  of  his  proceedings. 
The  deliverance  of  the  presbytery  is  as 
follows:  That  they  find  that  the  specific 
charges  have  not  been  substantiated,  and 
that,  with  regard  to  the  allegations  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  Mr.  Morrison's  ministra- 
tionSy  they  have  not  been  able  to  elicit 
from  the  congregation  any  grounds  which 
are,  in  their  judgment,  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify such  dissatisfaction :  That  the  pres- 
bytery therefore  express  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Morrison  and  the  congregation  on  the 
painful  position  in  which  they  have  been 
placed:     They  earnestly  hope    that,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  Mr.  Morrison 
will  labour  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
harmony  of  his  congregation  :    That  the 
presbytery  further  express  regret  that  so 
many  of  the  members  of  the  church  are 
not  attending  public  worship  in  connection 
with  it :    The  presbytery  earnestly  exhort 
them  to  return  to  an  attendance  on  ordi- 
nances, to  strive  to  cherish  kindliness  and 
forbearance  toward  their  minister,  and,  in 

general,  to  study  to  promote  peace  and 
armony. — ^This  presbytery  met  again  at 
Paisley  on  the  20th  Jnl^.  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Forbes  gave  discourses,  which 
were  sustained.  Certified  to  the  Hall 
John  Boyd,  Wm.  Guthrie,  fiith  year 
students;  John  Robson,  Wm.  Murray, 
third  year;  W.  H.  M'Farlane,  Wm.  G. 
Forbes,  second  year ;  Gilbert  Lang,  Daniel 
M^Iiean,  first  year  students.  Read  letter 
from  Mr.  Gloag,  declining  thecall  to  Thread 
Street.  A  call  was  sustained  from  Innel- 
lan  to  Mr.  James  F.  Henderson.  Granted 
a  moderation  to  Kilcreggan.  The  number 
of  members  is  72,  stipend  offered  £200, 
with  £10  expenses,  and  a  manse.  Ap- 
pointed the  Mission  Committee,  and  Evan- 
gelistic Committee — ^Rev.  Wm.  Lander, 
convener.  Adopted  resolutions  adverse 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  for  transmission 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Earl  Granville,  and  Mr. 
Bruce.  Next  ordinary  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Greenock,  first  Tuesday  of  September. 
Fert/in—ThlB  presbytery  met  on  the  15ih 


June.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Town 
Council,  inviting  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  presbytery  at  the  approaching 
annual  examination  of  the  public  schools 
at  the  seminaries  and  of  the  national 
schools.  A  similar  letter  was  read  from 
the  managers  of  Sharp*s  Educational  In- 
stitution. Extract  minute  of  Committee 
of  Aged  Ministers'  Fund  was  read,  bear- 
ing that  an  annuity  of  £50  had  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Crieff,  of  which 
the  first  half-yearly  payment  would  be 
made  on  the  1st  July.  The  elder  from 
Crieff  stated  that  the  congregation  would 
be  prepared  to  pay  Mr.  Ramsay  his  full 
stipend  up  to  that  date ;  and  the  presby- 
tery recorded  satisfaction  with  these  ar- 
rangements, and  agreed,  now  that  the 
two  congregations  in  Crieff  are  united,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Home  Commit- 
tee to  the  fact  that  neither  Mr.  Ramsay 
nor  Mr.  Martin  has,  up  to  this  date, 
received  any  benefit  from  the  Synod*s 
Augmentation  Scheme.  The  students  in 
theology  under  the  inspection  of  the  pres- 
bytery were  appointed  to  deliver  their  dis- 
courses at  next  meeting,  and  were  directed 
to  lodge  copies  of  their  discourses  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Suther- 
land, that  they  might  prepare  written 
criticisms  thereon,  to  be  read  to  the  pres- 
bytery. A  circular  was  read  from  the 
Home  Secretary  anent  congregations 
giving  a  stipend  of  £150  without  supple- 
ment, requesting  the  presbytery  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  congregations  oi  this 
class  within  its  bounds  can,  from  their 
own  resources,  make  up  the  stipend  of 
their  ministers,  with  allowance  for  inci- 
dental expenses,  to  £157,  10s. ;  and  if 
not,  what  proportion  of  the  difference  can 
be  raised  from  the  congregation  in  each 
case.  The  circular  was  remitted  to  the 
presbytery's  Committee  on  the  Stipend 
Augmentation  Scheme,  to  act  in  the 
matter  as  they  may  think  necessary,  and 
to  report.  The  convener  of  the  presby- 
tery's Committee  on  Missions  read  draft 
of  an  address  which  they  had  been  re- 
quested to  prepare.  The  draft  was  ap- 
proved of,  the  committee  thanked,  and 
instructed  to  print  3000  copies  of  the 
address,  and  to  circulate  them  in  the 
several  congregations  of  the  presbytery.-^ 
This  presbytery  met  again  on  the  13th 
July.,  Consideration  of  the  tendered  re- 
signation of  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Martin, 
Crieff,  was  resumed.  Minutes  relative 
thereto  were  read.  Messrs.  Ramsay  and 
Martin  were  heard.  Mr.  Campbell,  elder, 
from  Crieff,  was  also  heard,  who  stated  how 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  the  session  and  con- 
gregation if  it  were  competent  to  arrange 
that  the  two  aged  ministers  should  act  as 
elders,  and  that  they  should  retain  con- 
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nection    with    the  presbytery    and    the 
Synod.     The  presbjterj  agreed  to  record 
its  sympathy  with    the    feelinf^   of  the 
session  and  congregation,  as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Campbell;  to  accept  Messrs.  Ram- 
say's   and   Martin's    resignation   of   the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation;  to 
declare  the  pulpit  of  Crieff  vacant ;  and 
to  correspond  with    the   committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Synod  at  its  last  meeting 
still  to  watch  orer  the  Crieff  case,  with  a 
▼iew  to  some  arrangement  for  continnine 
the  connection   of  Messrs.  Ramsay  and 
Martin   with    the    presbytery   and    the 
Synod.    Learning  that  Dr.  rinlayson,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  to  occopy  the  pulpit  of 
Crieff  on  the   ensuing  Sabbath,  it  was 
agreed  to  request  him  to  do  the  presby* 
teiy  the  service  of  declaring  the  pulpit 
vacant;    and  Mr.  Swan    was  appointed 
moderator   of    the    session    during   the 
vacancy.     In  concluding  this  important 
case,  which    has  occupied   attention    so 
long,  the  presbyteiy  engaged  in  prayer, 
which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Lamb.    The 
circular   of    the    Home   Committee   on 
fivangelistic  EfforU  and  Appointment  of 
Evangelists  was  read  ;    an  Evangelistic 
Committee   for   the  presbytery  was  ap- 
pointed, and  Messrs.  Hay  and  Cameron 
were  nominated  as  brethren  well  fitted 
for  evangelistic  work.     The  presbytery's 
Mission  Committee  was  also  appointed. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Misses  Whitson 
legacy  of  £1000  to  missions,  with  interest 
thereen    since    the    date   at   which  the 
legacy  was  payable,   be  handed  to  the 
Synod*8  Treasurer  for  behoof  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  church.     Answers  of  York 
Place  congrcfration  to  oneries  of  Synod's 
Board   for  Manses  ana   Liquidation   of 
Debt  were  read  and  attested.     The  at- 
tention of  the  presbytery   having  been 
called  to  the  present  position  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  it  was  moved  that  the  pres- 
bytery resolve    as    follows  :—<  That    the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  as  carried  so  trium- 
phantly through  the  Commons,  hononr- 
ttbly  redeemed  the  pledges  on  which  the 
present  House  of  Commons  was  elected, 
and  was,  in  its  leading  provisions,  highly 
acceptable  to  the  country:  That  most  of 
the  Lords'  amendments  on  the  bill  are  in- 
compatible with  its  essential   principles 
as    a    disestablishing    and    disendowing 
measure,    and    would,   if   adopted,  per- 
petuate  the  political  injustice  and    the 
religions  inequality  which  the  bill  was 
meant  to  bring  to  an  end  :  And,  that  the 
Oovemment  and  the  House  of  Commons 
ought   resolutely  to   reject  said  amend- 
ments, and  that  in  doing  so  they  would 
receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  country.' 
The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted;   and  it  was 


agreed  to  memorialize  the  Government 
and  to  petition  the  Commons  in  terms  of 
the  resolution ;  the  memorial  and  the  peti- 
tion to  be  signed  by  the  moderator  and 
the  clerkf  and  entrusted  for  presentation 
to  Charles  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
county.  Mr.  Keav,  student  of  the  first 
year,  delivered  a  homily  on  Rom.  v.  ], 
and  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  student  of  the  second 
year,  delivered  a  popular  sermon  on  Rom. 
V.  10.  The  discourses  were  criticised  snd 
sustained,  and  the  clerk  instructed  to 
certify  both  students  to  the  Hall.  The 
report  of  superintendence  of  studenti 
under  the  inspection  of  the  presbytery  for 
the  past  year  was  received  and  adopted ; 
and  the-  clerk  instructed  to  engross  it  in 
the  minutes,  and  to  forward  it  to  the  con- 
vener of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Tbeo- 
logical  Education.  The  next  meeting  wii 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  7th  Septem- 
ber. 

SttrHng.-^Thh  presbytery  met  on  lit 
June — Ifev.  A.  L.  Dick,  moderator  pro 
tern.    Received  a  drcnlar  from  the  Home 
Office    with    reference   to  congregations 
paying  £150  of  stipend,  with  £7,  lOs.  for 
sacramental  expenses,  and  also  regarding 
those  congregations  that  have  no  msnie. 
The  Home  Secretary  reported  that  Glas- 
gow Presbytery  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  a  similar  committee 
from    Stirling    Presbytery,   at    Holm  of 
Balfron,  to  advise,  anent  the  desirability 
of  union   between    Holm    and   Balfron 
congregations.    Dr.  Frew,  Messrs.  Steed- 
mnn,  Gowanlock,  Toung,  and  Fleming, 
and  Mr.  James  Drysdale,  elder,  with  Dr. 
Frew  as  convener,  were  appointed  the 
committee.     Discourses  were  given  by 
Messrs.  George  Drysdale  and  M'Baith, 
which  were  sustained.    The  report  of  the 
committee  for    examining   students  was 
given  in  by  Mr.  Muir,  convener.    The 
clerk  reported  that  the  Home  Committee 
had  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  James  M'Lsren, 
Callander,  his  full  salary  of  £50,  as  bad 
been  done  when  he  was  in  active  dis- 
charge of  duty  as  catechist  among  tbe 
Highlanders.    At  the  close  of  the  ordi- 
nary business.  Rev.  Dr.  Gilfillan  intimated 
the  demission  of  his  charge  as  minister 
of  Viewfield  Church ;  and  in  doing  so, 
made  the  following  statement:—*!  bate 
to  state  to  the  presbytery  that  I  h^''^      j 
been  for  some  time  convinced  that  i(  is 
now  necessary  for  me  to  present  to  jou 
the  demission  of  my  ministerial  cbaige 
of   the  Viewfield  Church   congregation, 
Stirling.    I  am  persuaded  that  the  laboar 
of  doing  the  pastoral  work  of  a  third  cod- 
gregation  of  our  denomination  ia  this 
place,  belongs  not  to  one  who  has  been 
for  so  long  a  time  in  the  ministry,  but  w 
a  person  having  the  vigour  and  sctivuy 
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of  yoQtb.    I  have  never  entertained  the 
opinion  that  a  collegiate  charge  is  in  all 
circamiftaooe$  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  bnt 
there  are  pecnliarities  in  my  case  which 
reDder   it  inexpedient  and  undesirable. 
I  trost,  therefore,  that  yon  will  allow  me 
to  retire  from  my  present  situation,  which 
1  shall  leave  with  sentiments  of  cordial 
esteem  and  affection  for  my  congregation, 
ai  also  in  the  hope  that  they  will  in  due 
time  receive  a  pastor  according  to  God*s 
own  heart.     As  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity afterwards  of  adding  to  these  re- 
marks, I  will  not  detain  the  presbytery 
sny  farther,  bat  will  conclude  with  ex- 
pressing the  earnest  wish  that  they  may 
t>e  guided  in  this  matter  to  a  result  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  true  religion.'    Dr.  GilfiUan 
baring  made  this  statement,  it  was  moved 
hy  Dr.  Frew,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macintyre, 
and  nnanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Doc- 
tor's demission  should  lie  on  the  table  until 
next  meeting,   to  be  held  on    the  first 
Taesday  of  July,  when  the  presbytery 
*iU  take  the  ordinary  steps  of  intimating 
it  to  the  congregation,  and  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  it  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
dtttfch.  —  The  presbytery  met  again  on 
I5ih  June  pro  re  naia — Rev.  W.  Huie, 
moderator, — when  it  was  agreed  that  Rev. 
W.  Blair  preside  in  the  session  of  View* 
field,  and  summon  the  congregation  to 
Appear  at  the  presbytery  meeting  on  the 
8th  of  July  in  reference  to  Dr.  Gilfillau's 
rrsignation  of  his  charge. — The  presby- 
tery met  on  8th  July — Rev.   W.  Huie, 
moderator.    It  was  reported  to  the  pres- 
h>tery  that  Mr.  James  McLaren,  catechist 
at  Callander,  had  been  removed  by  death. 
A  circular  from  Lancashire  Presbytery 
announced    the    suspension  of  Rev.  W. 
ilelville    of  Barrow-in-Furness,  for   in- 
temperance.   Mr.  Robert  Adam  and  Mr. 
I^algleish  appeared  as  commissioners  on 
behalf  of  the  congregation  of  View  field 
Churchy  and  the  former  (Mr.  Adam)  read 
minutes  of  congregational  meetings  which 
bud  been  held  on  the  28th  of  June  and 
5ib  July,  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  in  regard  to  the  resignation  of 
ti<e  Rev.  Dr.  GilfiUan.    It  was  reported 
to  the  congregation  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  make  inquiry,  that  an  annuity 
of  £50  per  annum  would  cost  £340  or 
^50    sterling.      Messrs    Crockett    and 
Adam  were  appointed  to  consult  with  Dr. 
GilfiUan    on    the    subject;    and    having 
Raited  upon  him,  thev  reported  that  the 
Doctor  expressed  his  desire  not  to  become 
a  burden  to  the  congregation  in  anv  way, 
and  that  he  would  have  preferred  their 
R^od  wishes  expressed  by  way  of  a  sub- 
scription, but  did  not  object  to  the  congre- 


gation raising  the  sum  in  whatever  way 
suited  themselves  best,  and  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  sum  of  £200. 
The  report  was  approved  of^  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement,  and  to  pay  over  the  sum  of 
£200  to  Dr.  GilfiUan.  The  congregation 
instructed  its  commissioners  to  represent 
to  the  presbytery  the  grateful  sense  the 
congregation  had  of  those  gifts  which  Dr. 
GilfiUan  had  so  faithfully  exercised  in  the 
ministry  among  them  for  nearly  half  a 
century ;  the  esteem  they  entertained  for 
his  personal  and  ministerial  character; 
the  value  they  attached  to  those  works 
which  had  gained  for  him  a  distinguished 
position  in  Christian  literature,  and  which 
had  graced  his  name  with  so  well-merited 
honours ;  the  regret  with  which  they  con- 
templated the  severance  of  the  tie  which 
bound  them  as  minister  and  people;  the 
hope  that  Dr.  Gilfillan*8  usefulness  might 
nevertheless  be  continued ;  and  their  ear- 
nest prayer  that  the  eventide  of  his  life 
might  be  brightened  by  the  light  of  the 
divine  presence  and  blessing,  and  that 
the  Lord  will  preserve  him  to  his  heavenly 
kingdom.  Mr.  Adam,  after  reading  the 
minutes,  referred  to  the  long  connection 
which  Dr.  GilfiUan  had  had  with  the  con- 
gregation; to  the  good  health  which  he 
had  enjoyed;  to  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office ;  and  to  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  congregation.  Mr.  Dalgleish 
concurred  in  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Adam.  Mr.  Crockett,  as  representative 
eider  of  View  field  Church,  then  addressed 
the  presbytery.  Dr.  GUfiUan  also  ad- 
dressed the  presbytery;  after  which  it 
was  moved,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  presby- 
tery delay  procedure  till  next  meeting,  in 
order  to  consider  matters  relative  to  Dr. 
GilfiUan's  status  as  a  member  of  court, 
and  his  position  in  reference  to  the  Aged 
Ministers'  Fund. 

OALLS  MODERATED. 

i/o^af.— The  Rev.  WUlUm  Button, 
Cumnock,  caUed  on  the  12th  July. 

/iine//an.^M  r.  James  Faulds  Henderson, 
preacher,  called  on  the  ISth  July. 

^ei^.— Mr.  William  Nairn,  preacher, 
called  on  the  15th  June. 


IKDUCTIOK. 

London,  Hammersmith. — The  Rev.  Henry 
Miller,  late  of  Carlisle,  inducted  Uih  July. 

ORDIliATIONS. 

Norham.  —  Mr.  George  Hislop  Main, 
preacher,  ordained  on  the  14th  July. 

Kirkcudbrioht,—lAr.  William  Watson, 
preacher,  ordained  as  colleague  and  6uc- 
cessor  to  Rev.  George  Wood,  on  14th  July. 


^ 
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OBITUABT. 

Died  at  Fortobello,  on  the  1 8th  Jalj,  Rev. 
David  Crawford,  D.D^  in  the  76th  year  of 
hia  age. 

Died  at  Ajton,  on  the  22d  Jalj,  the 
Rev.  James  Stark,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  and  Slat  of  his  ministry. 

OPKHINO  OF   UNITED  PRB8BTTSRIAH 
CHUBCH,  BOCHDALB. 

As  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Presbyterians  in  Rochdale,  efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  form  a 
congregation  in  connection  with  the  Lan- 
cashire Presbytery,  bat  with  no  practical 
result,  until  within  a  vear  or  two  ago. 
A  schoolhouse  was  at  length  secured  in 
Baillie  Street,  for  the  use  of  the  small 
number  of  persons  who  had  agreed  to 
worship  God  in  that  particular  mode 
which  appeared  most  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  The  con- 
gregation gradually  increased  under  the 
pastorship  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Drysdale, 
M.  A. ;  and  a  Sunday  school  was  also 
established,  which  was  attended  by  more 
than  300  scholars,  who  were  taught  by 
30  teachers.  There  are  now  some  130 
members  connected  with  the  church.  At 
length  the  friends  saw  their  way  clearly 
to  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  build* 
ing  for  worship,  which  was  opened  on  20th 
June.  The  church  is  admirably  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Manchester  Roacf  and  Gas- 
hooee  Lane,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
fine  road  opened  out  in  front  of  the  new 
Town  Uall.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic 
atyle,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  edi- 
fices belonging  to  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
county.  There  is  a  schoolroom  formed 
in  the  basement ;  but  it  is  only  intended 
for  temporary  use,  and  will  eventually  be 
converted  into  a  lecture  room.  There  are 
about  800  sittings  provided,  and  the  cost 
will  be  upwards  of  £5000.  I'he  general 
contractor  is  Mr.  R.  Rhodes,  of  Rochdale, 
the  joiners'  work  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Crabtree.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Woodhouse 
and  Potts,  architects,  Oldham.  The  ser- 
mon in  the  morning  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  John  £dmond,  D.D.,  on  Prov.  ix. 
I75.  The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Scott,  Glasgow, 
preached  in  the  afternoon  from  1  Tim.  i. 
15;  and  Dr.  Edmond  again  preached  in 
the  evening,  and  chose  for  hia  text  Luke 
iii.  5,  6.  At  the  close  of  a  special  service 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Robert  Hope 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  congregation,  in 
the  name  of  the  ladies,  presented  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Diysdale  with  a  very  handsome 
pnipit-gown  and  cassock.  The  services 
on  the  27th  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
James  Towen  of  Birkenhead,  and  on  the 


4th  July  by  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Diysdale, 
M.A.,  minister  of  the  congregation.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  on  the  4th,  it  was 
annoanced  that  the  collections  at  these 
opening  services  bad  reached  the  hand- 
some amount  of  £336,  1 6s.  4d. 

CALL  TO  8PSCIAL  PBATBB  FBOM  THB  OBKB- 
BAL  ASBEMBLT  OV  THB  BBXB  CBUBCB  Or 
8COTLABD. 

The  General  Assembly,  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnly  eTentful  cha- 
racter of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  con- 
sidering the  evil  agencies  of  various  kinds 
which  are  acquiring,  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, strength  and  influence  adverse  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  hia  church,  and 
deeply  alive  to  the  heavy  responsibility 
many  ways  resting  on  this  church,  afffc- 
tionately  and  very  earnestly  invite  all  her 
ofiice  -  bearers  and  members  to  humble 
themselves  before  the  Lord  oar  God,  for 
numberless  shortcomings  and  sins  in  re- 
spect of  ourselves,  of  the  church,  and  of  a 
perishing  world ;  and,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  divine  word,  to  give 
themselves  to  special  prayer  for  the  oat- 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — ^tbe  Spirit  of 
life,  and  light,  and  holiness, — the  Spirit  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

Along  with  solemn  confessions  of  deep 
unworthiness  and  sin,  and  thanksgivings 
for  great  and  undeserved  mercy,  let  prayer 
be  made  without  ceasing,  JlrU,  for  tbe 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  all  mini»ters 
and  members  of  tbe  church  of  an  increased 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  tbe 
advancement  of  YitaJ  godlineas  in  their 
own  souls ;  second,  for  an  increased  spirit 
of  earnestness  in  prosecuting  ministerial 
and  pastoral  work,  seeking  tne  salvation 
of  precious  souls  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
promoting  missionary  operations  at  home 
and  abroad ;  thard^  for  the  healing  of  onr 
land,  and  the  growing  revival  of  Godi 
work  of  grace  and  salvation  in  the  mid«t 
of  the  years ;  And  fourth,  for  an  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  in  dealing  with  tbe 
great  question  now  before  the  cbnreb,  and 
that  aU  may  be  made  heartily  and  unitedly 
willing  to  follow  whatever  the  Lord  maj, 
from  bis  own  holy  word,  show  to  be  tbe 
wise  and  right  course. 

The  Assembly  recommend  to  all  office- 
bearers and  members  of  the  church  to 
make  these  things  the  subject  of  daily 
prayer  in  secret,  as  well  at  ofkentimet  in 
the  family.  They  recommend  to  all  prei- 
byteries  and  synods  to  devote  some  fixed 
portion  of  time,  either  at  special  meet- 
ings or  at  their  ordinary  sederuntSi  to  tbe 
like  solemn  exercises.  And  they  recom- 
mend to  all  kirk-sessiona  and  congrega- 
tions to  give  themselvee  to  tbe  same,  in 
meetings  to  be  held  at  such  times  and  m 
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such  irajs  as  thej  m&y  find  most  con- 
venient. 

And  finallj,  the  Aseemblj  exhort  the 
office-bearers  and  members  of  the  charch 
to  coltivate  fellowship  in  prayer,  and  co- 
operation in  good  works,  as  means  and 
opportunity  may  offer,  and  as  they  may 
jadge  to  be  for  edification,  with  all  who 
lore  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

*He  spake  a  parable  unto  them  to  this 
end,  that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and 
Dot  to  faint ' — *•  He  commanded  them  that 
they  sboald  not  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
which,  saith  He,  ye  have  heard  of  me' — 
*  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  onto  your  children,  how  much  more 
Khali  yoar  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?'— <  Te  that 
are  the  Lord's  remembrancers,  keep  not 
silence,  and  give  Him  no  rest,  till  He 


establish,  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a 
praise  in  the  earth  ' — *  Jacob  was  left 
alone;  and  there  wrestled  a  man  with 
him  until  the  breaking*  of  the  day.  .  . 
And  he  said.  Let  me  go,  for  the  day 
breaketh.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me.  And  he  said 
unto  him.  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he 
said,  Jacob.  And  he  said,  thy  name  shall 
be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel ;  lor 
as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and 
with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.*  (Luke 
xviii.  1  ;  Acts  i.  4 ;  Luke  xi.  IS ;  Is.  Ixii. 
6,  7;  Gen.  xxxii.  24,  2&-28.) 

In  name  and  by  appointment  of  the 
General  Assembly, 

H.  Wbllwood-Moucreiff, 
Moderator, 

%*  It  is  suggested  that  this  paper  be 
kept  at  band  for  reference  and  use,  where 
prayer  is  wont  to  he  made. 


Bontljlq  Ettrosptct. 


HONOUR  TO  WHOM  HONOUR  IS  DUE. 


Ik  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  efficiency  of  the 
Volantary  system  was  discussed  at  great  length.  On  the  part  of  some  of  the 
speakers  the  intention  was  to  show  that  disestablishment  ana  disendowment  was 
not,  after  all,  such  a  dreadful  thing,  seeing  that,  from  the  experience  of  the  Free 
Church  in  Scotland,  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  ordinances  of  religion  can 
be  creditably  maintained  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  not  only  in  cities, 
but  in  thinly  peopled  districts.  On  the  part  of  others,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Church,  Voluntaryism  in  Scotland  had 
heen  a  wretched  failure,  and,  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  case,  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  quoted  largely  from  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M 'Naught, 
a  Free  Church  minister  in  Glasgow,  whose  statements  had  been  indorsed  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg.  Since  the  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  kept  up  by  means  of  letters,  and  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Times^  and  other  newspapers. 

Now  we  welcome  this  discussion  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  that  this  question 
is  making  in  the  country.  If  any  ardent  Voluntary  haa  ventured  five  years  ago 
to  hazard  the  prediction  that,  in  1869,  the  efficiency  of  the  Voluntary  principle 
would  be  seriously  discussed  in  Parliament,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  fool 
or  a  madman ;  and  yet,  in  this  same  year  of  grace,  we  have  not  only  been  favoured 
with  such  a  discussion,  but  a  Bill  for  setting  aside  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land has  been  read  a  third  time  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  hold,  besides, 
in  opposition  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, — supported  as  he  professes  to  be 
by  hia  henchmen  Mr.  M 'Naught  and  Dr.  Begg, — ^tbat  the  Sustentation  Fund  has 
been  a  great  success,  and  we  do  not  grudge  the  conunendation  that  was  passed  on 
the  Free  Church  by  members  of  Padiament  in  the  course  of  this  exciting  debate. 
With  these  admissions,  however, — which  we  make  most  cordially, — we  feel  called 
on  to  place  the  duty  of  supporting  the  gospel  on  what  we  believe  to  be  the  right 
foundation,  and  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact,  thal^if  honour  is  due  to  the  liberal 
discharge  of  this  duty,  that  honour  must  not  be  confined  to  the  Free  Church. 
From  the  representations  given  in  the  OQurse  of  this  discussion,  it  is  possible  that 
many  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  recommendation  of  Voluntaryism 
is  the  comfortable  maintenance  that  it  makes  for  the  ministry ;  and  if  any  of  our 
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readers  have  fallen  into  this  mistake,  ve  are  anxious  to  disabuse  their  minds  of 
such  a  notion,  and  to  place  the  principle  on  a  sure  and  scriptural  basis. 

With  this  object  in  view,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  uiat  the  obligation  lying 
on  the  members  of  the  church  to  support  the  gospel  rests  on  a  divine  law.    The 
apostle,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  *  Thus  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they 
who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.*    And  again  he  says,  '  Let  him 
that  IS  taught  in  the  word,  communicate  to  mm  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.' 
Now,  if  these  passages  teach  anything,  it  is  this,  that  they  that  preach  the  gospel 
are  entitled  to  support,  and  that  they  are  to  be  supported  by  those  whom  they 
teach.     This  is  not  a  matter  of  permission — a  thing  that  is  lawful  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances— it  is  an  ordinance,  a  law,  just  as  much  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
the  appointment  under  which  we  administer  the  liOrd^s  Supper.    And  this,  in  oar 
judgment,  excludes  all  other  enactments  on  this  subject — more  especially  any 
enactment  that  is  in  direct  opposition  to  this.     The  Lord  Chancellor  made  an 
admirable  speech  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill ;  but  what  an  impression  would  be  have 
made  on  the  House,  if  he  had  read  the  *■  ordinance'  which  we  have  here  quoted, 
and  told  their  Lordships  that  this  matter  had  been  decided  by  the  highest  of  aU 
authorities,  and  that  it  was  beyond  their  province  to  legislate  on  such  a  subject  I 
In  the  second  place,  in  support  of  the  vmuntary  principle  we  plead  the  law  of 
equity.   As  matter  of  course,  it  foUows  that  if  this  be  the  divinely-appointed  mode  of 
sustaining  the  gospel  ministry,  it  must  be  equitable  in  the  highest  sense,  but  the 
apostle  gives  great  prominence  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  we  must  follow 
hun  in  this.    Showing  the  justice  of  the  voluntary  principle,  he  says,  '  Who  goeth 
a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own  charges?  who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eateth  not 
of  the  fruit  thereof  ?  or  who  feedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the 
flock  ?'    As  it  is  a  just  thing  that  the  soldier  who  goes  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country  should  be  supported  by  his  countrymen ;  as  it  is  a  just  thing  that  the  hus- 
bandman and  the  shepherd  should  receive  their  wages  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
the  service  they  give ;  so  the  apostle  concludes  that,  on  the  same  principle,  it  is 
most  equitable  that  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  should  be  supported  by  those 
amongst  whom  he  labours.    The  English  soldier  has  no  claim  on  Jf  ranee  for  his  pay. 
His  claim  is  on  England,  because  he  goes  a  warfare  on  behoof  of  England.    There 
is  no  equitv  in  a  man  going  to  his  neighbour's  vineyard  and  eating  the  fruit 
thereof,  and  so  it  is  gross  injustice  in  a  minister  to  seek  his  support  from  a  people 
who  are  not  taught  by  him.    It  is  also  brought  out  in  the  apostle's  reasoning,  that 
ministerial  support  by  those  who  are  taught  is  not  charity,  or  eleemosynary  aid. 
It  is  not  an  act  of  benevolence  like  giving  to  the  poor.     It  is  a  matter  of  justice^ 
as  much  a  claim  of  equity  as  the  claim  of  the  soldier  to  his  pay,  or  the  servant 
to  his  stipulated  wages.    To  Uiese  arguments  the  apostle  adds  several  others,  which 
we  cannot  at  present  notice;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  satisfy  our  readers  that, 
in  defending  the  voluntary  principle,  we  are  not  resting  it  on  any  mere  ground 
of  expediencv,  but  on  a  divinely-appointed  ordinance. 

In  these  circumstances  yre  feel  constrained  to  abide  by  this  law,  apart  altogether 
from  the  successful  working  of  the  system.    It  may  be  that  the  members  of  the 
church,  through  ignorance  or  imwillingness,  do  not  sufficiently  recognise  their 
obligations  to  perform  this  duty.    It  may  be  that,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  this  principle  may  not  have  a  fair  field  for  its  development ;  but  this 
cannot  warrant  a  departure  from  the  divine  law.    In  times  of  persecution  ministers 
and  people  may  botii  have  scantv  fare ;  but  such  a  state  of  distress  would  sot 
justify  the  violation  of  any  law  of  God.    A  man  may  be  threatened  with  the  los 
of  his  situation  in  the  event  of  his  not  submitting  to  break  the  law  of  the  Sabbath ; 
but  would  any  such  loss  justify  a  Christian  man  in  yielding  to  such  a  temptation  r 
So,  in  like  manner,  in  the  case  before  us.    The  efficiency  of  the  working  of  tiu> 
system  may  be  a  legitimate  argument  in  certain  circumstances,  but  in  .maintain- 
ing and  recommending  the  principle,  we  prefer  the  sure  and  scriptural  ground  on 
which  the  apostle  rests  it    As  a  matter  of  fact.  Voluntaryism  has  not  a  fair  field 
so  long  as  it  is  left  to  work  beside  an  Established  Church.    In  ordinary  cases  a 
number  of  the  population  will  adhere  to  the  Establishment,  and  among  these 
wiU  be  found  generally  the  higher  and  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  oonimuniY* 
And  this  tells  in  two  ways  against  the  successful  womng  of  Voluntaryism.   ^ 
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the  first  place,  it  limits  the  field  to  one  class,  and  that  the  humbler  and  poorer 
portion;  and  however  willing  they  may  be,  they  have  not  the  ability  which 
an  equal  number  of  the  population  would  have,  if  no  such  deduction  had  been 
made.  In  the  second  place,  the  existence  in  the  same  neighbourhood  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  support  of  gospel  ordinances, 
has  a  benumbing  and  deadening  influence  on  all  around ;  and  in  these  circum- 
stuDces  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  disestablished  churches  of  Scotland  have  done 
80  little,  but  that  they  hare  done  so  much,*  and  that  the  argument  from  their  his- 
tory in  favour  of  the  efficiency  of  self -support  should,  on  the  whole,  be  so  trium* 
phant 

It  now  remains  that  we  measure  out,  so  far  as  we  honestly  can,  the  credit  that 
iB  dae  to  the  several  churches  because  of  the  contributions  that  they  make  for 
religious  purposes.     From  the  published  accounts  of  the  three  leading  Presbyterian 
denominations,  it  appears  that  the  contributions  made  for  all  purposes  during  1868 
were  as  follows :— Established  Church,  £153,680  ;  Free  Church,  £421,783  ;  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  £318,853.    In  justice  to  the  Established  Church  it  should 
be  meutioned  that  more  than  500  charges  have  sent  in  no  returns.    Taking  the 
number  of  oonununicants  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as  returned,  177,905, 
the  average  contribution  is  £1,  10s.  4d.  per  member.    Taking  the  membership  of 
the  Free  Church  at  280,000,  the  average  contribution  is  very  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.     From  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
returns  in  the  Established  Church  we  cannot  make  any  accurate  estimate,  but 
we  are  not  far  from  the  truth  when  we  set  down  7s.  6d.  as  the  average  rate  at 
which  they  contribute  for  all  religious  purposes.     Instead  of  passing  any  eulogium 
oorselves  on  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  we  prefer  layiog  before  our  readers 
the  following  statement,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
OD  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.    It  will  be  observed  that,  while 
we  have  given  the  average  of  the  whole  church,  his  Grace  mentions  the  rate  of 
oootributions  made  by  the  two  classes  of  congregations: — ^Before  I  sit  down,' 
his  Grace  said,  *  let  me  mention  one  fact  with  regard  to  the  actions  of  voluntary 
churches  here,  which  may  have  some  effect  upon  the  hopes  of  those  who  look 
vith  hope  and  without  perturbation  to  the  actions  of  the  Free  Church  in  Ireland. 
Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  experience  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  we  have  been  told  that  we  cannot  compare  the  future  of  the  Irish  Church 
with  the  success  of  a  body  which  went  out  from  the  church  under  the  impulse  of  a 
strong  enthusiasm  which  almost  amounted  to  fanaticism.    Admitting  the  force  of 
that  objection  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  the  Irish  Church  will  not  have  had  ex- 
perience in  self-government,  I  refer  you  to  another  church  in  Scotland  which  went 
out,  not  with  enthusiasm,  or  else  that  enthusiasm  has  long  since  evaporated,  and 
with  no  otiier  incentive  to  stand  their  ground  but  that  which  all  churches  should 
have — namely,  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  their  opinions — I  mean  that  body  known 
as  the  United  Presbyterians.    I  find  that  even  the  very  weakest  of  their  congre- 
gations, those  who  are  so  poor  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  others,  contribute  on 
an  average  for  the  purposes  of  their  church  24s.  6d.  for  every  member,  and  I  find 
that  richer  congregations  contribute  84s.  6d.  for  every  member.    Therefore,  I  say, 
that  if  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  going  out  with  all  their  churches  and 
glebes,  with  great  advantages  in  the  shape  of  commutation  of  tithe,  and  a  consider- 
able sum  in  the  diape  of  private  endowments,  exercise  but  half  the  circumspection 
which  is  exercised  by  small  bodies  in  Scotland,  that  church  will  have,  at  tne  end 
of  fourteen  years,  a  larger  income  than  it  has  at  the  present  moment.     I  entreat 
this  House  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  disestablished  church 
in  Ireland.* 


DOCTOR  M'LEOD  AND  THE  ANTI-PATRONAGE  MOrE\fENT. 

In  chronicling  the  progress  of  the  Anti -Patronage  movement  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  we  notice  a  speech  delivered  lately  at  Glasgow  by  Dr.  Norman 
M'Leod,  in  which  he  puts  forth  ail  his  powers — and  they  are  not  small — in  order 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  friends  in  the  stand  which  they  have 
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taken  on  this  qnestion.  For  onrselyes  we  hxve  never  called  in  qnestion  the  honesty 
of  the  Doctor  and  his  friends.  What  we  said  in  onr  article  last  month,  and  what 
we  still  maintain  is,  that  in  all  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  General  Aasemblj, 
there  was  no  reference  made  to  the  authority  of  Scriptore,  or  the  rights  of  the 
Christian  people.  In  support  of  this  representation  we  quoted  from  the  speech  of 
one  of  the  members  of  Assembly,  in  which  he  complained  bitterly  of  his  brethrai, 
because  their  whole  reasoning  in  support  of  the  proposed  change  rested  on  this 
circumstance,  that  as  democracy  was  noV  triumphant  in  the  State,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  similar  state  of  things  should  prevail  in  the  Church.  Beyond  this  we  did  not 
go,  and  we  have  no  intention  to  go  further.  We  may  have  our  own  opinion  as 
to  the  character  of  such  pleading  in  support  of  a  religious  question ;  but  if  the 
Doctor  and  his  friends  are  satisfied,  they  must  bear  the  consequences.  It  is  always 
suspicious  when  a  public  man  protests  too  much.  From  experience  we  have  learned, 
that  if  a  speaker  exhausts  his  vocabulary  in  seeking  to  convince  his  hearers  that 
he  is  no  bigot,  that  is  the  person  of  whom  you  require  to  be  on  your  guard.  His 
eagerness  to  disavow  all  sectarianism  and  party  spirit  betrays  a  feeling  that  he  is 
not  at  ease  with  himself.  And  so  is  it,  we  believe,  in  the  present  case.  If  ure 
may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  the  ^reat  earnestness  with  which  Dr. 
M*Leod  and  his  friends  disavow  aU  unworthy  motives  has  begotten  the  impression 
that  there  is  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  the  Anti-Patronage 
question  that  their  motives  are  not  above  suspicion. 

In  the  same  speech  the  Doctor  betrays  his  soreness  at  the  questions  put  by  the 
Premier  to  the  deputation  which  waited  on  him  in  reference  to  this  subject.  ^  At 
to  the  meeting,'  he  says,  *  we  had  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  shall  not  go  into  details; 
but  most  assuredly  we  were  not  taken  aback  or  surprised  by  anything  which  oc- 
curred. There  was  not  one  single  point  which  some  of  us  (]Qd  not  in  some  form 
anticipate.  He  showed  his  cards  frankly,  though  perhaps  but  partially,  and  his 
hand  neither  surprised  nor  alarmed  us.  But  I  deny  that  he  made  any  proposal  so 
insulting  to  us,  and  so  uncalled  for,  as  either  to  disestablish  or  disendow  the 
church,  even  when  he  suggested  these — quite  unnecessarily  I  think — ^as  being  pos- 
sibly involved  in  the  question  of  patronage,  which  we  utterly  deny  them  to  be/ 
It  appears,  then,  after  all,  that  something  was  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  implying 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  a  connection  between  the  abolition  of  patronage  and 
the  disestablishment  of  the  church. 

To  Dr.  M*Leod  this  hint  might  seem  to  be  *  uncalled  for  ;^  but  the^  are  multi- 
tudes in  the  coimtry  who  entertain  a  very  different  opinion,  and  who  believe  that 
patronage  and  the  Established  Church  must  stand  or  fall  together.  If  report 
speaks  correctly,  there  are  some  members  of  the  deputation  who  do  not  share  in  the 
sanguine  expectation  of  the  Doctor.  It  is  hinted  in  certain  quarters  that  the  project 
has  already  collapsed,  and  that  it  only  remains' for  its  supporters  to  retreat  with  a 
good  grace.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  the  tone  of  the  Doctor  becomes  less 
buoyant,  and  he  announces  to  the  Glasgow  merchants,  what  seems  in  itself  a  very 
significant  fact :  *■  Only  this  afternoon,*  he  says,  *  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Edinburgh,  saying,  that  unless  the  laymen  of  Glasgow  are  willing  to  subscribe  what 
will  enable  this  work  to  be  carried  on  in  London,  it  tmll  not  be  possible  for  us  to  cou' 
tinue,^  Is  this  an  indication  of  the  popularity  of  the  movement  ?  We  commend  to 
the  Doctor  and  his  friends  this  passage  of  holy  writ :  *  Which  of  you,  intending  to 
build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  suffi- 
cient to  finish  it  ?  Lest  haply  after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is  not  able 
to  finish  it,  all  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him,  saying,'  This  man  began  to  build, 
and  was  not  able  to  finish,'' 

A  vacancy  has  just  occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, — ^whether  opportunely  or  otherwise 
for  this  movement  remains  to  be  seen, — which  goes  far  to  demonstrate  the  unwork- 
able character  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers.  In  an  application  that  has  been  made  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
It  is  stated,  that  the  population  of  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Waternish  is  over  1200 ; 
that  the  Rev.  John  Lament  was  the  minister  of  this  parish  for  twenty  years,  and 
died  in  May  last ;  that  the  whole  population  of  the  parish  are  adherents  of  the  Free 
Church,  with  the  exception  of  two  old  men,  one  of  whom  is  above  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  the  other  about  sixty,  both  being  elders  of  said  church,  the  one  being 
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ooiDinaHy  derk  of  the  kirk-session,  the  other  the  beadle,  while  there  is  neither  deacon 
Dor  precentor.  The  application  to  the  Home  Secretary  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
petitioners,  who  are  aU  adherents  of  the  Free  Church,  have  hitherto  delayed  build- 
ing a  place  of  worship,  seeing  that  this  quoad  sacra  chapel  was  of  no  use  even  to 
the  incambent,  who,  having  no  congregation,  frequently  conducted  divine  worship 
00  Sabbath  in  the  m&nse  parlour.  In  these  circumstances  the  petitioners  propose, 
*  that  the  Government  should  not  issue  a  presentation  to  any  new  incumbent  to  the 
said  quoad  sacra  church  of  Watemish,  but  should  pass  a  resolution  to  strike  the  sti- 
pend now  payable  to  a  minister  of  this  district  out  of  the  estimates,  and  grant  the 
Qse  of  the  church,  now  vacant  and  without  a  congregation,  to  the  people  of  the 
district,  for  whose  use  it  was  built,  to  worship  in  it  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Charcfa  of  Scotland  at  a  nominal  rent.'  This' application  is  signed  by  Captain  A. 
McDonald  of  Watemish,  Gordon  M'Leod  of  Loch  buy,  and  about  200  male  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  the  other  night  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
moDs,  the  Home  Secretary  replied,  that  the  petition  was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Govenmient,  but  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 

We  close  with  two  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  warranted  to  assume  that 
the  facts  here  stated  may  be  relied  on.  The  petition  in  which  those  statements  are 
made  has  been  presented  to  Government,  and  it  is  open  to  any  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  question  their  veracity,  if  he  has  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  the  second 
place,  the  very  idoa  of  giving  to  these  two  men  the  right  to  appoint  a  minister  to 
Watcanish  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme,  and  would  be  anything  but  popular 
tkction.  The  Home  Secretary,  in  whose  hands  the  right  of  presentation  is  at  pre- 
sent lodged,  ia  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  through  Parliament  to  the  country, 
for  any  appointment  that  he  makes;  while  the  session-clerk  and  the  beadle  of 
Watemish,  m  the  event  of  the  General  Assembly's  project  being  carried  out,  would 
be  tole  patrons,  and  responsible  for  their  appointment  to  neither  Church  nor  State. 
Hiia  case,  it  may  be,  is  an  extreme  one ;  but  we  are  assured  that,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  and  also  of  the  Lowlands,  there  are  not  a  few  parishes  in  which  the 
adherents  of  the  Established  Church  constitute  a  mere  fraction  of  the  population. 


DAMAGED  GOODS. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  fhre  or  shipwreck,  the  columns  of  our  newspapers  and  the  waUs 
of  our  towns  are  deluged  with  advertisements  of  damaged  goods  to  be  disposed 
of  at  the  very  lowest  prices ;  and  spoiled  cottons  or  woollens,  and  even  silks,  are 
not  altogether  valueless.  Many  a  merchant  has  made  a  good  speculation  in  dis- 
posing  of  these  articles,  and  many  poor  families  have  also  been  benefited  thereby. 
It  is  different,  however,  with  a  damaged  reputation.  That  is  not  a  saleable  article, 
and  the  only  good  we  can  get  out  of  it  is  in  the  way  of  warning  to  others.  With 
this  exception,  it  may  be  said  of  such  reputation,  that,  like  *•  salt  which  has  lost 
its  savour,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot.' 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  country  in  which  there  is  to  be  found  so  much 
of  this  damaged  article — ^we  mean,  of  course,  political  reputation — as  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  as  the  result  of  the  late  discussions  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  an  immense  amount  of  this  commodity  has  been  paraded 
before  the  country.  Some  of  these  lots  are,  however,  worse  than  others.  Lot 
No.  1,  which  is  made  up  of  the  Tory  peers  who  passed  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  forthwith  set  themselves  to  transform  tne  measure  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  utterly  worthless  and  distasteful  to  the  country,  is  very  much  damaged. 
Oq  one  day  we  find  these  peers  voting  against  concurrent  endowments,  and  on 
another  they  pass  a  vote  approving  of  such  a  measure.  One  day  they  voted  that 
the  Irish  bishops  should  retain  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House,  and  on  the  morrow 
a  motion  was  carried  to  relieve  them  of  such  duties.  Like  the  effeminate  Romans, 
vho,  when  they  could  not  drive  back  the  northern  hordes,  were  mean  enough  to 
bay  them  off  by  largesses  of  money ;  so  these  Tory  lords,  when  they  cannot  keep 
all  the  church  funds  in  Ireland  themselves,  are  prepared  to  share  them  with  popish 
priests  and  unoonsecrated  presbyters.  I^ot  No.  2  is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  It 
is  made  up  of  Lords  Russell,  Grey,  and  other  politicians,  who,  under  the  plea  of 
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securinfy  equality,  have  contended  fiercely  for  concurrent  endowments.  Orer 
Lord  John  Russell,  whom  we  hare  long  admired,  we  could  shed  tears  of  pitj. 
When  the  Suspensory  Bill  was  before  the  Lords  last  session,  we  understood  that, 
though  individually  he  approved  of  endowing  all  classes,  yet,  as  the  country  had 
decided  against  such  a  scheme,  he  was  prepared  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  in  seeking 
to  secure  equality  in  Ireland  by  withdrawing  endowments  from  all  sects.  It  appears 
now  that  we  have  been  mistaken,  or  that  his  Lordship  is  so  capricious,  that  what  last 
session  he  pronounced  to  be  white^  is  this  session  declared  to  be  black.  The  last 
lot,  marked  No.  3,  consisting  of  lawn  and  cambric,  is  dreadfully  spoiled.  In  that 
bundle  we  have  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  other 
prelates,  who  voted  in  favour  of  endowing  Popery.  Here  we  have  the  primate 
and  leading  bishops  of  that  church,'  which  is  held  forth  as  the  great  bulwark  of 
Protestantism,  recording  their  votes  in  support  of  a  measure  for  endowing  the 
Man  of  Sin !  Away  with  such  defenders  of  the  faith  I  If  we  are  to  have  a  tight, 
we  prefer  to  have  it  with  open  enemies.  If  the  citadel  of  truth  is  to  be  defended, 
these  treacherous  friends  must  be  shown  to  the  door,  and  stand  forth  in  their  true 
colours. 


THE  IRISH  CHURCH  BILL. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  Irish  Church  Bill  is  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  a  very  critical  position.  On  one  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  Commons, 
which  restores  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  and  virtually  disposes  of  the  surplus  funde, 
a  hostile  vote  has  been  given,  and  Earl  Granville  has,  in  consequence,  declined  to 

Eroceed  further  with  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  until  he  had  consulted 
is  colleagues.  Great  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  inunediate  result ;  but  of  the 
ultimate  issue  we  entertain  no  doubt.  Right  will  triumph  over  might ;  and,  as 
compared  with  the  tergiversation  of  the  Lords,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  event  of  the  Bill  being  re- 
jected, or  otherwise  set  aside,  various  surmises  are  abroad,  some  pointing  to  an 
autumn  session,  and  others  to  the  creation  of  a  number  of  peers  sufficient  to  cany 
the  measure.  The  latter  of  these  proposals  is  a  very  extreme  one,  and  not  likely  in 
the  meantime  to  be  resorted  to.  Numerous  and  enthusiastic  meetings  have  been 
held  throughout  the  country  in  order  to  strengthen  Mr.  Gladstone  ai^  the  Liberal 
party,  and,  if  need  be,  these  meetings  can  be  greatly  multiplied.* 

*  Since  the  above  notice  was  printed,  the  Bill  has  passed  both  Honses  of  Parliament,  and 
now  awaits  the  Boyal  assent.  The  measure  is  not  all  we  oonld  desire,  but  it  involves  a  great 
principle,  and  is  itself  a  mighty  triumph. 
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BliBttUanions  (C^immsuuationi* 


A  QUESTION  FOR  NOMINAL  CHRISTIANS. 

^Aod  why  call  ye  me,  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  thingg  which  I  say  ?  * — ^Luke  vi.  46. 

Many  questions  are  proposed  to  which  answers  are  not  forthcoming. 
This  is  the  case  with  problems  relating  to  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  which 
the  highest  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  been  vainly  attempting  to  solve. 
Sach  questions  have  not  been  answered,  simply  because  man  cannot  answer 
thenu  The  truth  is  to  be  found  on  heights  which  the  intellect  of  man  has 
not  been  able  to  scale,  or  in  depths  which  it  has  not  been  able  to  fathom  ; 
and  the  lesson  which  seems  so  hard  to  learn  has  been  plainly  taught,  that, 
in  reference  to  some  questions  of  the  utmost  moment,  we  must  *  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight.' 

There  are  also  questions  of  another  description  to  which  answers  are  not 
[^▼en.  These  questions  are  plain,  and  simple,  and  practical,  and  the  reply 
to  them  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect ;  but  still  they  call 
forth  no  response.  The  silence,  however,  with  which  these  questions  are 
met  occasions  no  surprise*  They  might  be  answered,  but  they  are  not ;  or  it 
\s  probably  more  correct  to  say  that  they  are  answered,  but  the  answer  is  not 
audible.  Conscience  prompts  the  proper  reply ;  but  pride  and  shame  seal  the 
lips.  The  question,  ^  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding 
garment  ? '  is  neither  deep  nor  intricate.  It  requires  no  long  process  of  reason- 
ing, and  no  great  stretch  of  memory,  to  furnish  an  accurate  reply,  and  yet 
the  man  to  whom  it  is  put  is  speechless.  Such,  also,  is  the  nature  of  the 
question  the  Saviour  puts  to  those  who  acknowledge  his  authority  by  pro- 
fession, but  deny  it  in  practice.  It  is  a  plam,  simple  question ;  but  those 
to  whom  it  is  applicable  will  not  answer  it.  For  this  very  reason  it  requires 
still  to  be  plainly  presented,  and  should  be  frequently  and  seriously  pondered. 
There  are  still  too  many  to  whom  it  may  be  said,  ^  Why  call  ye  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  V  It  i^  the  question  itself  to  which 
we  intend  chiefly  to  confine  our  thoughts ;  bi^t  before  looking  at  it  more 
particularly,  it  may  be  right  to  glance  at  the  humiliating  fact  on  which  it 
is  founded. 

There  are  many  who  call  Him  Master  and  yet  do  not  serve  Him.    In  all 
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ages  of  the  chnrch  there  have  been  maltitndes  who  have  had  a  name  to 
live  wliile  they  were  dead.  Even  nnder  the  former  dispensation,  in  conDec- 
tion  with  which  so  mnch  prominence  was  given  to  mere  oatward  services, 
they  were  not  all  Israel  who  were  of  Israel ;  something  more  was  needed, 
even  in  the  Jewish  chnrch,  than  the  mere  observance  of  rites  and  ceremomes : 
hence  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  '  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  oat- 
wardlj ;  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  oatward  in  the  flesh :  bnt  he  is 
a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly :  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  bnt  of  God.'  In 
former  times  there  were  some  who  were  only  Jews  outwardly ;  and  in  the 
Christian  church  persons  of  the  same  type  of  character  may  be  found. 
There  are  many  who  profess  to  know  God,  but  in  their.works  deny  Him; 
who  draw  near  to  Him  with  the  mouth,  and  honour  Him  with  the  lips, 
while  their  hearts  are  far  from  Him ;  who  are  not  doers  of  the  word,  but 
hearers  only,  deceiving  their  own  selves. 

This  state  of  things,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  different  individuals,  may  be 
traced  to  various  causes.  There  are  some  who  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
merely  because  their  fathers  have  done  so ;  and  it  is  a  self-evident  troth,  that 
when  no  better  reason  than  this  can  be  given  for  a  profession  of  rehgion,  it 
can  never  be  anything  more  than  the  profession  of  the  lips.  This  is  a 
sufficient  motive  to  make  men  say.  Lord,  Lord ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  them  do  what  He  says.  The  respect  we  naturally  pay  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  is  highly  commendable,  and  the  opposite 
extreme  is  one  that  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  to  undervalue  the  opinions  of  former  generations,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  persons  who  held  them  lived  in  a  less  enlightened  age 
than  the  present,  is  a  source  of  many  grievous  errors ;  but  where  there  i$ 
only  a  blind  passive  acquiescence  in  certain  doctrines  Mid  certain  customs, 
merely  because  they  have  been  believed  and  practised  in  former  times,  or 
even  from  a  remote  antiquity,  the  effect  produced  can  only  be  external  and 
8uper6cial. 

There  are  some  who  make  a  profession  of  religion  with  a  view  to  the 
advancement  of  their  temporal  interests.  True  religion  is  accompanied  br 
temporal  as  well  as  heavenly  blessings.  Godliness  as  profitable  in  all  thingF, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
Even  the  bare  profession  of  religion  is  frequently  accompanied  by  temporal 
advantages.  There  are  cu*cumstances  in  which  worldly  success  is  promotied 
by  a  religious  profession,  and  in  which  the  want  of  it  would  issue  in  certain 
failure.  This  fact  may  be  legitimately  appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  religion  does  not  necessarily  entail  any  temporal  loss  on  those  who 
embrace  it ;  but  when  this  is  the  sole  motive  for  making  a  profession  of 
religion,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  anything  like  genuine  and  heartfelt 
obedience.  The  man  who  seeks  to  make  a  gain  of  godliness,  who  connects 
himself  with  a  Christian  church  in  order  to  secure  public  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  whose  object  is  to  improve  his  worldly  position,  by  obtaining  for 
himself  a  good  report,  can  never  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  swvant  He 
may  cry  out  very  loudly,  and  with  great  apparent  warmth,  Lord,  Lord; 
but  he  will  go  no  further,  he  will  not  do  what  the  Master  says.  A  tree  so 
corrupt  will  never  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

There  are  some  who  make  a  profession  of  religion  in  order  to  relieve  their 
conscience  of  a  distressing  and  heavy  burden.  It  is  Hot  in  the  power  of 
human  sophistry  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  and  feeling  that  they  are 
sinners.    A  perverted  understanding  may  feebly  attempt  to  deny  this  fact, 
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bnt  eTen  the  natural  conscience  boldlj  and  irresistibly  affirms  it.    Terror 

takes  hold  on  them.    Fears  arise  within  them,  which  the  speculations  of 

homan  wisdom,  however  daring,  and  confident,  and  ingenious,  can  neither 

remove  nor  diminish.    In  this  state  of  mind  they  come  near  the  kingdom  of 

God,  bat  refuse  to  enter.    They  hate  the  true  antidote  to  the  fears  of  an 

awakened  conscience,  and  betake  themselves  to  one  that  is  false.    They 

hate  the  substance  of  true  religion,  and  content  themselves  with  the  shadow. 

Conscience  compels  them  to  cry  out,  Lord,  Lord,  but  a  depraved  heart  keeps 

them  from  doing  what  He  says;  and  because  they  say,  Lord,  Lord,  conscience, 

if  not  satisfied,  is  soothed  and  silenced.    The  influence  of  fear  in  connection 

with  religion  is  not  to  be  undervalued. .  There  are  some  who  stigmatize  it 

as  cowardice,  and  who  speak  sneeringly  of  future  punishment ;  but  to  do  so 

is  only  to  repeat  the  old  falsehood,  'Ye  shall  not  surely  die,'  and  to  encourage 

indifference  or  foolhardiness  amidst  surrounding  danger.    We  do  not  speak 

of  men  as  cowards  because  they  seek  to  avoid  danger  in  other  matters. 

Sach  conduct  is  designated  prudence  when  it  relates  to  the  things  of  time. 

Why,  then,  should  the  same  feeling  be  spoken  of  as  cowardice  when  it 

relates  to  the  things  of  eternity  f    Li  the  word  of  God  the  fears  of  men  are 

often  appealed  to,  and  by  the  Great  Teacher  himself  this  is  frequently  done. 

The  whole  spirit  of  Scripture  doctrine  and  precept  is  in  keeping  with  the 

exhortation,  ^  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 

kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 

body  in  hell.'    Besides  this,  the  salutary  influence  of  fear  is  seen  in  the  fact 

that  many  have  been  persuaded  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  to  flee  to  the 

Tekge  set  before  them  in  the  gospeL    But  while  all  this  is  true,  while  fear 

has  a  legitimate  influence,  and  may  produce  important  results,  it  sometimes 

leads  men  only  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  and  thus  becomes  another 

source  of  the  sad  state  of  things  to  which  our  Lord's  question  refers. 

Having  made  these  remarks  regarding  the  fact  on  which  this  question  is 

foonded,  we  are  prepared  to  look  more  particularly  at  the  question  itself. 

There  are  some  things  implied  in  it  to  which,  in  its  illustration,  we  may  direct 

attention. 

It  implies  that  the  conduct  to  which  it  refers  is  irrational.  Why  act  so 
irrationally?  Why  call  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say? 
God  has  given  us  reason.  This  is  the  light  within  us,  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
the  endowment  by  which  man  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  beasts  that 
perish.  In  our  general  conduct  we  are  guided  not  by  passion,  or  appetite, 
or  caprice,  or  impulse,  or  instinct,  but  by  the  dictates  of  reason.  In  this 
respect  all  men  are  not  entirely  aUke.  Some  are  more  reasonable  than 
others.  The  reasoning  faculty  is  much  stronger  in  some  than  in  others. 
A  man  may  be  a  great  scholar,  a  distinguished  poet,  or  an  accurate  observer 
of  nature,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  very  poor  reasoner.  It  is  because  this  fact 
is  overlooked,  that  the  opinions  of  great  men  are  often  taken  for  far  more 
than  they  are  worth.  A  person  whose  mind  is  calm  and  judicious,  is  not 
satisfied  with  himself  unless  he  has  a  good  reason  for  everything  he  does, 
and  eyen  for  everything  he  says;  and  one  whose  mind  is  differently  con- 
stituted, may  in  this  respect  be  more  easily  satisfied ;  but  with  all  this  diver- 
sity, it  is  still  true  that  men  generally  think  and  act  under  the  guidance  of 
reason.  When  reason  absolutely  loses  its  control  over  the  minds  of  men. 
they  become  unfit  to  occupy  a  place  in  society.  They  even  cease  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct.  This,  then,  is  the  tribunal  to  which  our  Lord 
here  makes  his  appeal.  It  is  a  question  abont  which  reason  is  invited  to  sit 
iQ  judgment.    Why  call  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  V 
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Is  conduct  of  this  description  not  absolntelj  irrational  f  This  is  really  not 
acting  like  beings  endowed  with  reason.  Yon  profess  to  be  gaided  by 
reason,  and  yonr  conduct  generally  is  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
reason ;  what  possible  reason,  then,  can  yon  gire  for  pnrsning  a  course  like 
this! 

Direct  and  open  rebellion  against  God  is  irrational.  It  is  a  species  of 
madness.  It  is  a  most  pitiable  form  of  moral  insanity.  The  ungodly  man 
is  beside  himself.  No  ungodly  roan  is  in  his  right  mind.  Impiety  is  foDj. 
It  is  the  fool  who  makes  a  mock  at  sin.  It  is  the  fool  who  loves  scorning. 
It  is  the  fool  who  says  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.  What  can  be  more 
irrational,  more  like  the  doings  of  a  madman,  than  the  conduct  of  the  man 
who  strives  with  his  Maker  ?  No  man  in  his  right  mind  will  dare  to  contend 
with  an  omnipotent  God.  Such  conduct  is  irrational  in  the  extreme — ^mad- 
ness of  a  very  glaring  type ;  and  yet  our  Lord's  question  implies  a  species  of 
moral  insanity  even  more  outrageous  still.  When  wicked  men  fight  againbl 
God,  they  do  not  always  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
reason.  The  reasons,  on  the  ground  of  which  they  justify  their  conduct,  are 
no  doubt  either  palpable  falsehoods  or  transparent  fallacies ;  but  still  the 
demands  of  reason  are  not  altogether  ignored.  They  adopt  wrong  views 
about  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  They  form  in  their  own  minds  an 
image  of  God,  that  has  no  more  resemblance  to  Him  than  the  golden  calt 
of  Aaron  had ;  and  reason  justifies  them  in  rejecting  a  deity  which  their  own 
fancy  has  created.  Bad,  therefore,  though  the  conduct  of  wicked  men  in 
rebelling  against  God  may  be,  there  is  something  far  worse  and  far  more 
irrational  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  call  Jesus  their  Master  and  do  not 
obey  Him.  The  former  make  no  profession  of  allegiance.  They  do  npt  saj, 
Lord,  Lord ;  their  language  is  the  very  opposite  of  this.  They  say,  'Who  is 
the  Lord,  that  we  should  obey  Him  ? '  And  although  their  conduct  may  be 
blasphemous  and  rebelh'ous,  it  is  not  so  directly  irrational  as  that  of  those 
who  call  Him  their  Master,  and  yet  practically  disown  his  authority.  If  we 
do  not  wish  to  have  Jesus  for  our  Master,  why,  then,  do  we  give  Him  the 
name  of  Master?  What  purpose  can  it  serve?  It  can  do  no  good  to  om^ 
selves,  and  it  seems  a  gratuitous  insult  to  Him.  Reason  repudiates  such 
conduct.  If  the  light  within  us  has  not  become  utter  darkness,  we  can 
never  allow  ourselves  to  occupy  a  position  so  antenable  as  this.  The  openly 
ungodly  build  on  a  foundation  of  sand ;  but  the  man  who  calls  Jesus  his 
Master,  and  yet  disobeys  Him,  is  building  on  no  foundation  at  all.  Let  ns 
then,  in  this  matter,  act  like  rational  beings.  •  If,  when  we  call  Jesus  oor 
Master,  we  really  wish  to  have  Him  for  our  Master,  let  us  act  rationallj, 
and  follow  up  our  profession  by  a  life  of  obedience. 

Our  Lord's  question  implies  that  the  conduct  here  described  is  incon- 
sistent. *  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say?' 
Why  act  so  inconsistently  ?  The  charge  of  inconsist^cy  is  sometimes  made 
when  there  is  no  foundation  for  it.  This  is  the  case  when  it  rests  on  one  side 
of  a  question ;  when,  in  order  to  establish  it,  things  are  taken  for  granted 
of  which  there  is  no  proof,  or  when  it  is  founded  on  conclusions  that  ha?e 
been  reached  by  some  subtle  process  of  reasoning.  Christians  are  not  always 
inconsistent  when  the  enemies  of  Christianity  believe  them  to  be  so.  When 
this  charge,  however,  is  well  founded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  is  very  lowering  to  the  individual  against  whom  it  can  be 
established.  It  is  not  inconsistent  in  a  man  to  change  his  opinions  on  some 
particular  subject  when  his  views  about  it  become  clearer ;  but  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  have  or  to  profess  opinions  and  not  put  them  into  practice^    This 
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is  an  indication  of  mental  or  moral  weakness.  It  is  a  proof  that  he  is 
either  incapable  of  seeing  the  proper  application  of  a  right  principle,  or  what 
is  worse,  that  he  sees  it,  and  has  neither  moral  courage  nor  force  of  character 
to  carry  it  out.  This  is  the  case  with  those  to  whom  the  Saviour's  question 
is  applicable.  When  men  speak  of  Him  as  their  Master,  and  yet  deliberately 
and  systematically  neglect  his  instructions,  their  inconsistency  is  too  glaring 
to  be  for  a  moment  called  in  question.  To  all  such  the  Saviour  may  well 
say, '  Why  act  so  inconsistently  ?  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not 
the  things  which  I  say  1  If  I  be  a  master,  where  is  mine  honour  ?  If  I  do 
not  deserve  to  be  called  Lord,  why  speak  so  dishonestly,  and  apply  to  me 
SQch  a  title  ?  If  I  deserve  to  be  so  addressed,  why  act  a  part  so  morally 
and  intellectnally  weak,  as  to  give  a  practical  denial  to  my  authority?' 

There  are  some  who  speak  of  Jesits  as  their  Master,  and  yet,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  then*  religious  opinions,  his  authority  is  little  thought  of.  The  dictates 
of  their  own  judgment,  the  fancies  of  their  own  imagination,  their  own 
sympathies  or  antipathies,  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  the  decrees  of 
cooncils,  or  the  avowed  sentiments  of  some  of  our  pretentious  modern  sages, 
are  blindly  and  implicitly  followed  as  the  standard  of  their  belief.  The 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  are  sometimes  regulated  by  principles  which  He 
disowns.  He  has  distinctly  said,  ^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;'  and 
yet  many  who  acknowledge  his  authority  are  anxious  to  amalgamate  the 
church  with  the  world  as  much  as  possible.  They  would  so  widen  the 
standard  of  belief,  and  so  lower  the  standard  of  morality,  as  to  render  the 
distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world  imperceptible,  and  to  allow 
persons  of  all  varieties  of  opinion  and  all  shades  of  character  to  enjoy 
pnrileges  that  were  never  meant  for  any  but  the  loyal  subjects  of  Zion's 
King.  There  are  individuals  in  the  church  who  do  not  regulate  their  conduct 
by  his  law.  They  are  too  much  conformed  to  this  world.  In  things  secular 
and  things  sacred,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  God  and  to  man, 
worldly  customs  and  worldly  maxims  exercise  far  too  much  influence  over 
them.  To  all  such  the  great  Head  of  the  church  is  saying, '  Why  act  so 
inconsistently  ?  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which 
I  say  f  Why  speak  of  me  as  a  Master,  and  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  doctrines  I  have  taught,  the  duties  I  have  enjoined,  or  even 
to  the  directions  I  have  given  about  the  constitution  and  the  regulation  of 
my  own  kingdom  in  the  world? ' 

Our  Lord's  question  implies  that  the  conduct  here  described  is  unpro- 
fitable. •  Why  call  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  I ' 
There  is  notldng  to  be  gamed  by  this.  Why  act  so  unprofitably  ?  All 
who  serve  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  in  truth  are  gainers  by  the  service.  It 
is  a.  profitable  as  well  as  a  reasonable  service.  All  who  sincerely  give 
themselves  to  it,  secure  for  themselves  a  noble  Master,  an  honourable  ser- 
vice, and  a  great  reward.  They  may  sometimes  have  great  sacrifices  to 
make;  but  even  then  they  are  great  gainers.  They  find  in  his  service 
something  which  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  can  silver  be  weighed 
as  the  price  thereof.  Even  in  reference  to  the  present  world  his  service  is 
profitable.  Bodily  health,  temporal  prosperity,  worldly  reputation,  personal 
influence,  and  present  happiness,  may  all  be  promoted  by  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.  There  are,  however,  none  of  these  benefits  inseparably  attached  to 
the  mere  profession  of  Christianity.  Here  and  there  an  individual  may  suc- 
ceed in  turning  a  false  profession  of  religion  to  good  account,  in  the  way 
of  promoting  his  worldly  interests ;  but  to  do  this  is  to  stand  on  slippery 
ground.   There  is  no  certainty  of  success  being  obtained  in  this  way.   When 
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thas  obtained,  it  is  often  of  short  duration ;  and  when  such  conduct  is  seen 
in  its  true  light,  the  inconsistency  and  the  follj  it  reveals  can  only  issue  in 
degradation  and  contempt.  Even  where  a  false  profession  of  religion  leads 
to  the  secure  possession  of  worldly  wealth  and  worldly  honours,  it  is  unpro- 
fitable. ^  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  though  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul  1  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? ' 
By  a  false  profession  of  religion  we  may  deceive  our  fellow-men,  but  m 
cannot  deceive  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  We  must  all  appear  before 
the  judgment-seat  (A  Christ,  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  whether  they  have  been  good  or  bad.  And  the  Great  Judge  him- 
self has  issued  his  solemn  warning,  that  to  many  who  make  a  profession  of 
religion  in  the  world,  even  to  some  who  have  taught  and  wrought  miracles 
in  his  name,  He  shall  be  compelled  to  say,  '  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from 
me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.'  With  a  special  view,  then,  to  thf(t  great 
tribunal,  before,  which  all  must  appear  to  be  judged,  and  where  no  form 
of  sophistry,  or  falsehood,  or  special  pleading  will  avail,  the  Saviour  may 
well  say  to  all  who  make  a  false  profession  of  religion, '  Why  act  so  nn- 
profitably  1  Why  pursue  a  course  that  can  lead  to  no  certain  gain  in  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  must  lead  to  certain  loss  in  the  life  that  is  to  comet 
Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ? ' 

The  question  implies  that  the  conduct  here  described  is  injurious.  Why 
act  so  injuriously  ?  Why  acknowledge  me  with  your  lips,  and  rebel  against 
me  in  your  hearts  and  in  your  lives  T  The  conduct  of  those  who  make  a 
false  profession  of  religion  is  dishonouring,  and  therefore  injurious  to  the 
Master  himself.  They  crucify  to  themsdves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and 
put  Him  to  an  open  shame  in  calling  Him  their  Master,  and  yet  with- 
holding from  Him  the  honour  to  which  He  is  justly  entitled.  They  say 
practically  that  they  are  wiser  than  He  is ;  that  the  doctrines  He  has  taught 
are  unworthy  of  credit ;  that  the  duties  He  has  enjoined  ought  not  to  be 
performed ;  and  that  all  his  instructions  are  unworthy  of  notice.  To  all 
such  the  Saviour  is  saying,  '  Why  act  so  injuriously  ?  Why  inflict  on  me, 
whom  you  call  Lord  and  Master,  an  injury  so  grievous  as  this  ?  What  can 
be  tempting  or  provoking  you  to  act  as  you  are  doing  ?  What  have  I 
said  or  done  ?  What  is  there  about  my  person,  my  character,  or  my  work 
that  can  lead  you,  my  professed  friends  in  this  redpect,  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  my  most  inveterate  foes  ? '  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  know  that  when  the 
question  is  put  to  Him,  'What  are  these  wounds  in  thine  hands?'  then 
He  shall  answer,  '  Those  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my 
friends ; '  and  this  injury  is  done  to  Him  by  all  who  say,  Lord,  Lord,  and 
yet  do  not  the  things  wldch  He  says. 

The  conduct  of  those  who  act  in  this  way  is  injurious  also  to  religion. 
As  there  is  nothing  better  fitted  to  attract  others  toward  religion  than  tiie 
godly  lives  of  those  who  are  Christians  indeed,  so  there  is  nothing  better 
fitted  to  repel  them  than  the  ungodliness  of  those  who  are  GhristianB  only 
in  name.  Sach  conduct  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  minds  of  anxions 
inquirers.  It  overwhelms  them  with  perplexity.  It  leads  them  to  question 
the  reality  of  religion,  and  their  anxiety  is  apt  to  be  supplanted  by  a  spirit 
of  indifference,  or  drowned  in  the  depths  of  despair.  Such  conduct  has  an 
injurious  effect  also  on  those  who  hate  religion.  It  confirms  them  in  their 
hostility ;  it  causes  them  to  blaspheme.  When  they  see  some  professing 
to  take  Jesus  for  their  Master,  and  yet  acting  in  direct  oppoffltion  to  their 
profession,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  who 
bear  the  Christian  name.    In  this  way  they  who,  accordmg  to  their  pro- 
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fessioo,  ought  to  be  fellow-workers  with  Christ, — ^  epistles  of  Christ,  known 
aad  read  of  all  men,'  *•  the  salt  of  the  earth,'  and  ^  lights  in  the  world,' — are 
m  reality  occapying  a  position  the  very  reverse.  They  are  fighting  against 
God,  exerting  an  injurious  influence  on  their  fellow-men,  and  retarding  the. 
progress  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Well  may  the  Saviour  say  to.  all 
such, '  Why  act  so  injuriously  ?  Why  do  what  is  not  only  insulting  to  me 
and  dishonouring  to  yourselves,  but  what  is  fitted  materially  and  fatally  to 
affect  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  others  ?  Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say?' 

Let  us  avoid  every  approach  to  conduct  so  irrational,  so  inconsistent,  so 
unprofitable,  and  so  injurious.  While  acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  our  Master, 
let  us  act  in  accordance  with  the  acknowledgment.  Let  us  do  what  He 
says,  by  receiving  with  implicit  faith  all  the  doctrine  He  taught,  and  by 
keeping  all  his  commandments.  Let  us  do  what  He  says,  especially  by 
^oiog  to  Him,  and  trusting  in  Him  for  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God, 
by  remembering  that  He  came  to  ^  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  Let 
ns  listen  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  when  He  speaks  to  us  in  these  gracious 
words :  ^  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish, 
bat  have  eternal  life.  For  Ood  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only- 
b^otten  Sob,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.'  B.  B. 
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Christian  piety  is  modified  by  temperament  or  natural  mental  constitution. 
It  is  modified  also  by  time,  and  shows  itself  in  different  ways  in  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  life.  It  is  like  a  man's  face,  the  features  of  which  remain 
essentially  unaltered  through  life,  but  are  sensibly  affected  in  appearance  and 
expression  by  his  advance  in  age.  While  years  pass  over  a  good  man,  a 
twofold  religious  action  takes  place  in  him.  There  is  the  action  of  religion 
on  himself,  and  the  varying  action  of  himself  at  the  different  periods  of  life 
on  his  religion.  His  piety  becomes  more  mature,  and  his  principles  more 
powerfully  affect  his  character.  He  grows  in  grace.  On  the  other  hand 
the  natural  development  of  his  powers  and  character  affects  the  form  of  his 
religious  life.  The  former  action  is  the  l^itimate  effect  of  Christian  faith, 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  heart.  The  latter  is  the  legitimate  effect 
of  his  mental  constitution,  the  work  of  nature ;  and  it  is  inevitable.  The 
coarse  of  religious  life  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  river.  As  the  river's 
current  forms  for  itself  a  channel,  wearing  down  in  time  even  the  hardest 
focks,  but  is  at  the  same  time  greatly  affected  as  to  its  direction  and 
character  by  the  form  and  geological  structure  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flows,  as  it  winds  its  way  gently  through  the  broad  valley,  or  rushes  with 
force  and  rapidity  through  the  narrow  gorge  among  the  granite  hills,  so  the 
stream  of  religious  life  marks  its  own  channel  on  the  heart,  but  is  in  measure 
guided  in  its  course  by  the  physical  conditions  which  form  the  bed  of  its 
current  and  the  banks  within  which  it  flows.  The  same  sun  shines  on  the 
^rth  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  its  effects  vary  in  spring  time,  summer, 
And  autumn;  and  true  rdigion,  which  is  the  same  in  youth,  in  manhood,  and 
|&  old  age,  varies  in  its  exhibition  according  to  the  period  of  life  it 
iofiuences. 
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If  it  is  a  fact  that  Christian  pietj  shows  itself  in  different  persons  in 
varions  ways,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  modifications  of  its  form  will  be 
observed  in  the  same  person  at  different  periods 'of  life.      For  thne  changes 
men,  and  makes  them  in  many  respects  different  persons  from  what  they  onee 
were.      Onr  physical  state  is  undergoing  a  continual  change  by  the  natural 
effect  of  years,  and  the  constant  action  of  the  external  events  of  onr  history; 
and  this  natural  process  of  change  gives  variety  of  appearance  to  the 
religions  principle  which  combines  with  these  different  physical  conditions. 
The  whole  material  frame  of  our  body  changes  every  few  years;  and  a 
similar  though  less  rapid  and  complete  change  is  going  on  in  our  mental 
constitution,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  religious  life.      At  periods,  which 
in  some  people  are  far  apart  and  in  others  by  no  means  remote,  alterations 
take  place  which  make  them,  in  important  respects,  different  men  from  what 
they  were.    The  full-grown  man  is  very  different,  not  only  in  body  but  in 
mind,  from  the  child.    There  is  as  much  difference  between  this  mental  state 
in  manhood  and  in  childhood,  as  there  is  between  the  temperaments  of 
certain  different  individuals ;  and  the  form  of  religious  life,  therefore,  varies  in 
him  at  different  times  of  life  as  much  as  it  does  in  different  persons.     As  be 
outgrows  infancy  and  early  youth,  and  passes  into  the  season  of  vigorous 
manhood  or  mature  age,  he  finds  the  same  faith  and  love,  the  same  religions 
principles  which  were  early  implanted  in  his  heart,  taking  forms  of  expression 
suited  to  his  advanced  mental  and  bodily  development.      The  same  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  from  the  port  carries  him  through  the  whole  voyage,  and  the 
same  Saviour  is  still  with  him  in  the  ship ;  but  it  bears  him  in  time,  through 
storm  and  calm,  far  from  his  original  starting-poiDt  mto  different  climates, 
and  beneath  different  stars  shining  on  his  course  he  completes  the  circle  of 
his  earthly  life.      Religion  does  not  arrest  mental  development.      It  uses  the 
mental  powers  in  the  condition  appropriate  to  each  epoch  of  life  for  itself, 
and  makes  them,  as  it  were,  the  body,  of  which  it  is  the  spirit.    The  same 
anointing  consecrated  the  strength  of  Samson,  the  valour  of  David,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon ;  and  the  same  spirit  consecrates  the  fervour  of  youth, 
thepower  of  manhood,  and  the  wisdom  of  pions  old  age. 

Keligious  truth  is  fixed,  and  has  a  known  and  determined  effect,  which 
comes  out  in  action  according  to  the  state  of  the  man  it  influences.  It 
would  seem  that  if  we  were  able  to  determine  the  physical  state  and  progress 
of  individuals  in  the  successive  stages  of  life,  we  might  be  able  to  determine 
the  form  in  which  religion  will  eidiibit  itself  in  these  stages.  But  extreme 
difficulty  is  encountered  in  any  such  investigation ;  and  very  surprising  and 
unexpected  results,  sometunes  sad  and  sometimes  pleasant,  are  observed  in 
the  religious  history  of  individuals  as  they  advance  from  youth  to  old  age. 
For,  though  religious  truth  is  determinate,  the  degree  of  faith  in  it  flucto- 
ates.  Often  this  faith  becomes  sadly  feeble,  and  sometimes  it  acquires  a 
rapid  Increase  of  intensity.  The  power  of  religious  life  is,  therefore,  not  a 
fixed  quantity.  Again,  some  minds  develop  more  rapidly  than  others. 
Events,  like  tropical  heat,  force  mental  growth  and  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter, or,  like  arctic  cold,  retard  the  process,  or  arrest  it  wholly.  Hence  a  kind 
of  piety  unsuited  to  the  age,  as  counted  by  years,  but  suited  or  correspond- 
ing to  the  age  of  mental  growth,  often  appears  to  contradict  the  truth,  which 
in  reality  it  illustrates,  of  the  influence  of  natural  progress  on  religion.  It  i^ 
possible  only  very  generally  to  note  the  prevailing  natural  influences  which 
affect  religion  at  different  seasons  of  life.  It  appears  to  me  that  sensitiTe- 
ness,  energetic  activity,  and  calm  reflection  may  be  taken  as  the  marks  of  the 
diffwent  Stages  through  which  life  more  or  less  rapidly  passes. 
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Yoath  is  the  time  of  quick  emotion.  Impressibility  is  its  characteristic 
Ftate.  The  mind  and  heart  are  more  easily  affected  in  early  years  than  in 
more  advanced  life,  jnst  as  the  bodily  frame  of  infancy  is  more  tender  than 
that  of  manhood.  The  current  of  feeling  is  more  easily  disturbed  towards 
the  b^inning  of  life  than  afterwards,  jnst  as  the  shallow  waters  of  a  river 
near  its  source  among  the  hills,  as  they  hurry  downwards,  are  agitated  and 
broken  by  stones,  over  which  the  deeper  waters  in  its  middle  course  through 
the  plain  flow  gently,  without  a  ripple  on  their  surface.  This  sensibility  is 
the  source  both  of  much  pleasure  and  of  acute  pam  in  early  life.  These  may 
be  evanescent,  and  occasioned  by  trifling  causes ;  but  he  must  have  forgottai 
the  experiences  of  his  childhood  who  confidently  concludes  them  to  be  less 
acate  than  the  deeper  griefs  and  joys  of  subsequent  years.  The  author  of 
the  Christian  Year  presents  only  the  bright  side  of  the  scene  when  he  sings — 

'  The  heart  of  childhood  i«  all  mirth, 

We  frolic  to  and  fro, 
As  free  and  blithe  as  if  on  earth 
Were  no  snch  thing  as  woe.' 

Even  in  infancy  tears  as  frequently  dim  the  eyes  as  smiles  light  up  the 
face;  and  that  sensitiveness,  which  gives  the  capacity  of  easy  enjoyment, 
exacts  the  penalty  of  easy  liability  to  sharp  distress  and  frequent  depression. 
The  piety  of  youth,  therefore,  according  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  that 
time  of  life,  is  emotional  Yividness  of  conception,  combined  with  sensitive- 
iiess  of  feeling,  gives  to  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  hopes  of  heaven  the  power 
of  awakening  joyous  emotion ;  but  it  gives  also  to  the  knowledge  of  sin  and 
of  judgment  a  corresponding  power  to  produce  depression  and  fear,  ahoiost 
siDJdng  to  despair.  The  tendency  to  exaltation  and  to  depression  of  feeling 
allies  itself  with  religious  sentiment ;  and  the  mobility  of  youthful  nature, 
which  enables  young  Christians  to  mount  up  on  wings  like  eagles,  makes 
them  liable  to  fall  into  the  great  depths.  The  children  of  Jerusalei^  cele 
brated  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  the  city ;  and  their  youthful  voices,  as  they 
crowded  the  temple  gates,  led  the  song — *'  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ; 
blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest!' 
Children  are  stiU  the  singers  in  the  Lord's  church ;  and  if  they  should  hold 
their  peace,  the  stones  would  cry  out.  The  youths  enter  on  the  battle  of 
religious  life  with  joy,  and  their  songs  are  heard  in  the  conflict,  mingling  with 
the  hoarse  murmur  of  armed  men;  but  their  rel^ious  emotions  are  not 
always  joyous,  and  the  sorrowful  dirge,  with  its  wailbg  tones,  as  depression 
succeeds  hope,  also  rises,  chiefly  from  youthful  piety  hard  pressed  in  the 
battle,  and  suffering  from  its  first  wounds  in  the  spiritual  warfare.  The 
retig:ion  of  youth  is  essentially  the  religion  of  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Manhood  is  the  time  of  stroi^  vnll  and  endeavour.  Emotion  prompts  to 
action ;  and  in  man's  estate  are  best  witnessed  the  steady  movements  of  life, 
supported  by  feelings  which  have  now  become  habits  of  thought.  There  is 
m  nature  a  close  connection  between  heat  and  movement.  The  one  originates 
or  passes  into  the  other ;  and  the  speculation  that  heat  and  force  are  one- 
different  forms  of  the  same  principle — ^is  not  without  apparent  ground  of  sup- 
port. Thus,  the  sun's  heat  in  spring  time  melts  the  ice,  and  becomes  latent, 
or  is  converted  into  the  force  which  liquefies  the  solid  mass.  The  fire  heat, 
which  raises  the  temperature  of  water  to  the  boiling  point,  does  not  elevate 
it  beyond  that  point,  but  becomes  the  mighty  power  of  steam;  and  the  heavy 
stroke  of  the  steam  hanmier  onthe  iron  mass  to  be  fashioned  into  instruments 
for  man's  use,  the  rapid  movements  of  machinery  in  factories,  preparing  the 
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materials  of  oar  clothing,  and  the  swift  rush  of  the  locomotiTe  along  its  iron 
way,  with  its  train  of  goods  or  passenger  carriages,  may  be  said  to  be  heat 
transformed  into  motion.  So  the  heat  of  man's  emotion  or  feeling,  when 
it  is  permanent,  resnlts  in  action.  It  takes  the  form  of  movement,  or  active 
endeayonr.  This  is  the  legitimate  form  of  the  spiritual  force  of  religions 
emotion  in  the  maturity  of  man*s  powers  and  life.  His  passions  are  not  less 
powerful  than  they  were ;  but,  like  heat)  which  becomes  latent  as  it  passes 
into  force,  the  agitation  of  passion  is  less  felt  as  it  becomes  the  source  of 
energy,  and  shows  itself  in  steady  action.  It  then  becomes  the  life  of  busi- 
ness, the  power  of  resolute  action.  It  is  less  consciously  iudulged,  and 
appears  to  be  less  rigorous  than  it  was,  because  its  energy  is  not  expended 
within  the  heart,  or  in  irregular  outbursts,  but  has  become  the  steady 
moving  power  of  society.  Work  does  not  quench  feeling ;  it  is  the  practical 
form  of  its  exhibition.  The  energy  which  carries  on  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
is  the  fire  of  passion  transformed  from  sensible  heat  into  the  active  force  of 
movement 

Now,  religion  in  manhood  takes  the  form  of  manhood's  characteristic  life. 
It  consists  less  of  emotion  or  feeling  than  it  did  in  earlier  life,  and  comes  oat 
more  in  the  way  of  benevolent  endeavour,  and  Christian,  steady  work.  The 
fervour  of  the  heart's  devotion  is  not  necessarily  less  than  it  waa,  it  may  be 
more  intense  and  steadier,  but  it  is  calmer  and  less  agitating ;  for  it  finds  its 
issue  easier  in  practical  effort ;  and  the  work  of  the  church,  of  Christian 
citizenship,  of  business  conducted  in  a  Christian  way,  and  of  the  government 
of  Christian  households,  gives  full  exercise  to  the  internal  force  of  religions 
life.  The  great  religious  reformations  and  benevolent  works  have  been 
originated  and  carried  through  chiefly  by  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of 
mature  manhood.  The  reformation  of  the  church  in  Scotland  was  the  work 
of  Knox,  after  he  had  reached  the  middle  period  of  life;  and,  still  later  in 
life,  Howard  commenced  those  philanthropic  labours  which  have  made  his 
name  illustrious. 

It  is  dangerous  to  force  a  form  of  religious  life  unsuited  to  the  stage  of 
natural  growth  or  development.  The  spiritual  life  of  childhood,  or  very  early 
youth,  being  emotional,  must  be  chiefly  a  hidden  stream.  To  bring  the 
young  very  prominently  forward  to  external  work,  endangers  the  premature 
exhausting  of  that  emotional  force  which  must  accumulate  within  till  it  be- 
comes  strong  enough  to  sustain  continued  steady  action.  The  first  battles 
of  religion  must  be  fought  and  the  victory  gabed  in  the  soul  itself.  As  onr 
Lord's  victory  over  Satan,  at  the  commencement  of  his  public  minntiy,  was 
gained  in  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  the  desert,  so  the  battle  and  victory, 
which  qualify  and  consecrate  a  young  Christian  for  the  public  life  of  faith, 
must  be  fought  and  gained  in  the  depth  and  seclusicm  of  his  own  heart.  The 
spiritual  life  of  manhood  must  find  openings  for  action  in  the  world*  To 
suppress  the  active  display  of  piety  during  this  practical  period  of  life,  tends 
either  to  extinguish  religious  me,  or  to  occasion  an  outburst  of  the  pent-np 
force  in  the  form  of  enthusiasm,  or  even  of  sensuality.  The  religioa  of 
feeling,  transplanted  into  the  soil  of  manhood,  either  withers  and  dieS)  or 
produces  strange  and  distorted  mental  conditions.  Thus  the  fervour  of 
monkish  piety,  denied  its  legitimate  action  in  the  outer  world,  and  confined 
to  work  within  on  the  emotions  and  imi^^ations  of  ^e  heart,  either  sinks 
into  pure  worldliness,  or  results  in  fantastic  delusion,  and,  occasiottaUr, 
debasing  sensuality.  Nature  cannot  be  safely  outraged  under  the  name  of 
religion.  Religion,  using  nature,  purifies  and  ennobles  it.  Manhood  is  the 
day  of  work,  and  during  it  the  power  of  fuitb  and  fervour  of  love  in  the 
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heart  mnst  be  expended  in  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love,  needful  to  the 
churchy  the  world,  and  the  glorj  of  God. 

Old  age  seems  to  be  the  time  for  quiet  reflection^  and  is  characterized  hj 
fixation  of  faith  and  feeling,  or  constancy.  The  abatement  of  physical  energy 
abates  the  desire  of  change,  and  demands  rest  from  active  endeavour.  The 
powers  of  thought  are  not  necessarily  weakened,  but  frequently  appear  to 
grow,  long  after  the  desire  of  change  has  ceased,  and  the  capacity  of  active 
exertion  has  reached  its  full  development.  We  do  not  often  find  old  men 
origmating  great  works,  though  they  may  guide  and  complete  them.  A 
reformation  or  a  revolution,  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  one  man,  is  commonly 
the  effort  of  manhood.  But  the  creation  of  a  poem,  or  the  organization  of 
a  state,  accords  with  the  conditions  of  advanced  life.  The  poems  of  the  old 
blind  Greek  have  become  the  world's  heritage,  and  the  ^  Paradise  Lost  and 
Regained  *  were  the  works  of  another  blind  man  verging  on  old  age. 

The  power  of  habit,  which  confirms  principles  and  ideas,  gives  steadiness 
and  consistency  to  the  course  of  the  aged,  and  qoiet  firmness,  or  patient 
perseverance,  marks  the  approach  of  the  last  stage  of  life.  And  suited  to 
tliis  mental  condition  is  the  form  of  their  religious  life  observed  to  be.  The 
immobility  of  idea  and  purpose,  which  renders  late  conversions  so  uncommon, 
preserves  aged  Christians  from  declension ;  and  the  graces  or  virtuous  habits 
strengthen  by  perseverance,  as  the  fruit  formed  in  summer  ripens  under  the 
son  of  autumn.  It  gives  strength  and  security  to  religious  life,  even  in  that 
extreme  old  age  when  the  mental  powers  b^n  to  decay,  and  the  causes 
which  make  the  leaves  fade  mature  the  fruit.  ^  My  condition  is  fixed  long 
ago,'  said  an  aged  disciple.  The  veteran  may  be  trusted  in  the  severest 
conflict,  and  on  the  most  dangerous  battle-field.  The  habit  of  obedience  has 
become  a  law  of  his  life;  and  the  habit  of  religion  becomes  a  support  in  life's 
eooflict,  a  source  of  strength,  and  a  guarantee  of  perseverance  to  the  end. 
It  is  God's  seal  placed  upon  saved  souls. 

We  must  not  be  disappointed  if  we  do  not  find  at  any  one  period  of  life 
those  religious  results  in  combination,  which  are  displayed  in  their  perfection 
in  succession.  We  do  not  look  for  the  bud,  the  flower,  and  the  ripe  fruit 
at  the  same  season,  or  conclude  that  the  tree  is  dying  when  the  blossoms 
of  spring  time  fall  and  are  succeeded  by  the  less  beautiful  forms  of  the 
growing  fruit.  Piety  may  live  and  advance,  though  at  each  successive 
period  of  life  a  new  phasis  of  it  is  presented  to  view ;  yet  there  is  certainly 
a  danger  that  strong  natural  tendencies  may  disturb  healthy  religious  de- 
velopment, and  even  quench  the  flame  of  piety.  In  our  days  the  activity 
of  manhood  in  outwai^  religious  endeavours  tlmatens  to  suppress  the  pious 
emotions  which  are  the  flame  of  life,  and  to  supersede  the  quiet  meditation 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  oil  to  feed  that  flame. 

We  may  anticipate  that  in  the  final  state,  when  the  soul  shall  be  pure, 
and  the  risen  body  shall  be  perfect,  all  the  qualities  or  forms  of  piety  shall 
he  present,  not  in  succession,  but  in  combination.  As  in  some  favoured 
southern  clhnes,  where,  as  is  said,  blossom  and  fruit  throughout  the  year 
adorn  the  garden,  so  in  heaven  at  last  there  will  be  the  simultaneous  display 
of  all  the  excellences  which  here  distinguish  the  successive  epochs  of  life. 
Childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age  will  then  cease  to  mark  with  a  diflfCTence 
the  religious  state  of  the  saved.  The  peculiar  excellences  of  every  age  will 
he  united  in  one,  and,  like  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum,  blended  into 
one  pure  white  beam,  will  form  the  perfect  glory  of  the  redeemed  for  ever. 
Beautiful  are  those  rays  of  heavenly  light  when  separated,  making  the 
Christian's  life  like  the  rainbow  of  promise  of  the  future;  but  far  more 
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beantlfol  shall  the^  be  when,  combined  and  reflected  from  the  glorified 
saints,  they  shall  form  the  perfect  light  of  Him  who  dwdleth  in  light  that  is 
inaccessible  and  full  of  glory. 

The  successive  times  of  life  are  oars,  to  employ  them  well  as  we  pass 
thronfi^h  them.  They  shall  be  well  employed  if  reli^oos  life  pervade  them; 
but  withont  an  inner  light  to  sanctify  and  ennoble  the  yarions  forms  which 
in  succession  they  assume,  they  are  unprofitable,  as  ihey  pass  and  leare 
behind  them  a  heavy  responsibility.  ^  There  are  three  volumes  of  man*s 
time,'  says  Thomas  Fuller,  ^  youth,  man's  estate,  and  old  age,  and  nunisters 
advise  them  to  redeem  their  time.  But  men  conceive  the  rate  they  mast 
give  to  be  unreasonable,  because  it  will  cost  them  the  renouncing  of  their 
carnal  delights.  Thereupon  one-third  part  of  their  life  is  consumed  in  the 
fire  of  wantonness.  Again,  ministers  counsel  men  to  redeem  the  remaining 
volumes  of  their  life:  they  are  but  derided  for  their  pains.  And  man's 
estate  is  also  cast  away  in  the  smoke  of  vanity.'  J.  C.  J. 

Qlamow. 
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Skbtch  VI. 

The  Roman  authorities,  with  the  Holy  Father  at  their  head,  do  not  willingly 
relax  the  hold  upop  the  stranger's  person  or  purse.  Having  drawn  thoa- 
sands  together  by  the  ceremonies  of  Easter,  attempts  are  made  to  keep  them 
within  the  walls  by  displays  of  fireworks  and  illuminationB.  Too  much 
dependence  should  not  be  placed  on  those  devices;  and  the  knowing 
traveller  will  rather  pay  the  five  francs  extorted  for  the  privilege  of  leaving 
the  Holy  City,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  allow  himself  to  be  whirled  along 
through  scenes  of  most  classic  interest,  towards  the  far-famed  Naples,  where 
spectacles  await  him,  far  grander  than  the  pyrotechnic  wonders  with  which 
the  cardinals  and  others  will  amuse  the  worn-out  worshippers  at  Kome. 
We  expect,  when  night  sets  in,  to  witness  the  sublimer  efforts  of  grim 
Vesuvius. 

Our  way  now  lies  at  first  across  the  dark  level  of  the  Campagna.  One's 
thoughts,  amidst  the  stagnant  solitude,  which  now  bewilders  with  a  dreary 
melancholy,  naturally  recur  to  those  olden  days  when  the  conquering  legions 
marched  in  triumph  over  that  plain,  dragging  with  them  at  their  feet  the 
trophies  of  victory,  and  receiving  the  thundering  plaudits  of  a  grateiiil 
people  who  have  come  forth  to  welcome  them.  Not  a  vestige  of  life  seems 
to  survive :  upon  everything  around  decay  reigns  supreme,  as  among  the 
crumbling  monuments  of  departed  glory,  which  slowly  wear  away  within 
the  city  walls.  Once  away  from  the  pontifical  territory,  however,  cdgns  of 
motion,  and  even  progress,  are  visible ;  and  on  through  a  beautiful  land  we 
pass,  every  name  we  hear  calling  up  the  sacred  memories  of  the  fresh 
youUiful  age  of  warlike  might.  Capua  and  Gaserta  thrive  again  under  new 
rule.  But  we  cannot  linger  among  their  scenes  of  historic  interest,  for 
already  we  are  looking  out  for  the  mountain  which  has  even  a  more  mar- 
vellous history  of  its  own ;  and  by  and  by  Vesuvius  appears,  a  dense  white 
cloud  of  its  own  creation  resting  calmly  on  its  brow.  For  long  weeks  there 
had  been  mighty  ongoings  within  its  capacious  caverns.  Mnnnnrings,  deeper 
than  those  of  thunder,  caused  the  awakened  sleepers  to  tremble;  while  the 
Toliimes  of  burning  kva  threatened  immediate  dc»th  to  the  pcMbceful  vilkges 
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beneath.  Althongh  now  somewhat  subdued,  the  wrathful  crater  gave  signs 
of  deep  unrest,  clouds  of  black  smoke  and  white  issuing  incessantlj  from  its 
mouth,  with  now  and  then  an  upheaval  of  bright  fire.  To  ascend  was  a 
task  of  some  difiScultj  and  danger,  as  one  had  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  upon 
the  boiling  streams  of  destructive  fluid,  and  upon  the  dense  showers  of  dust 
and  stone. 

The  city  of  Naples,  as  studied  from  its  centre,  is  by  no  means  an  object 
of  admiration.  There  are  some  noble  and  picturesque  buildings  to  be  seen ; 
but  the  narrow  perplexing  streets  convey  the  notion  of  great  discomfort,  a 
notion  which  is  soon  transformed  into  a  hard,  veritable  fact.  Among  the 
Neapolitans  there  are  a  few  ruling  passions ;  but  one  of  the  most  powerful 
is  the  desire  of  being  borne  along  in  a  vehicle  of  some  or  any  sort.  From 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  none  will  walk  if  such  an  exercise  can  possibly  be 
avoided;  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  variety  attains  perfection  amidst 
the  wheeled  instruments  of  locomotion.  Unbroken  rows  of  most  ingenious 
contrivances  line  the  whole  town  from  morning  to  night,  rendering  humble 
pedestrianism  very  uncomfortable  and  unsafe.  In  our  country  many  sell  the 
bed  they  sleep  on  for  whisky ;  in  Naples  a  similar  mercantile  transaction  is 
^one  through  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hours'  ride  in  cab  or  cart. 

To  comprehend  the  glories  of  tha  renowned  Neapolis,  we  must  far  out 
into  its  matchless  bay.  There  one  never  wearies  gazing  upon  the  grand 
and  lovely  scenery  all  around,  or  upon  the  miles  of  villas  stretching  along  its 
chores.  We  do  not  now  wonder  that,  from  its  earliest  foundation,  this  has 
been  the  favourite  abode  of  the  luxurious  devotee  of  pleasure. 

We  mast  now  spend  a  day  or  two  in  visiting  a  few  of  the  many  objects  of 
interest  within  the  city.  The  incomparable  Museum  will  furnish  subjects  of 
deepest  study,  for  there  the  richest  treasures  of  ancient  art  and  science  have 
been  industriously  collected;  the  neighbouring  Pompeii  having  given  up 
its  wealth  to  be  preserved  within  these  halls.  Nowhere  else  can  such  a 
perfect  idea  of  ancient  civilised  life  be  obtained.  From  the  niidst  of  it  we 
come  out  to  survey  the  new  mode  of  existence  that  has  sprung  up,  as  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  churches  which  are  crowded  with  seemingly  earnest  wor- 
shippers. It  is  a  fact,  admitting  of  various  explanations,  that  the  Nea- 
politans are  the  most  church-going  people  we  have  been  privileged  to  meet. 
Although  Easter  was  past,  religious  festival  had  not  come  to  an  end  ;  and 
into  whatever  church  we  went,  there  were  crowds  of  all  classes  busy  with 
devotions.  The  cathedral,  especially,  seemed  a  spot  of  attraction ;  and  when 
hundreds  were  attentively  listening  to  an  eloquent  discourse,  we  retired  into 
the  chapel  of  San  Oennaro,  where  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  looking  at  the 
tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar,  where  are  placed  the  two  phials  containing 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius.  This  not  being  the  time  of  honouring  the  saint, 
we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  liquefaction.  Mariolatry  is  visible, 
not  only  in  every  church,  but  in  every  street  of  Naples.  Richly  decked 
images  of  the  Tirgin  are  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  corners,  while  the 
meanest  shop  has  over  its  door-way,  or  in  its  window,  some  miserable  daub 
representing  the  Madonna.  To  her  all  flee  for  help ;  and  assuredly,  if  she 
hears  the  confessions  of  her  worshippers,  her  pure  heart  must  receive  many  a 
shock ;  for  of  all  cities  in  Europe,  Naples  ranks  among  the  worst — society, 
from  top  to  bottom,  being  most  thoroughly  rotten.  The  very  name  morality 
is  almost  unknown;  while  crimes  of  the  most  heinous  nature  are  per- 
petrated continually.  The  stranger  had  better  avoid  the  dark  or  lonely 
way,  and  keep  to  the  open:  day  and  busy  thoroughfare ;  for  there  are  curious 
characters  abroad,  who  are  experts  in  the  use  of  the  stiletto,  and  who  have 
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an  almost  magical  power  of  obliterating  one's  name  and  destiny  from  the 
book  of  knowledge.  The  Italian  Goyemment  appears  afraid  of  the  cbildrea 
edacated  under  Father  Bomba,  and  it  may  be  their  task  is  no  easy  one,  for 
the  slaves  of  tyranny  can  hardly  all  at  once  become  obedient  sons  of  freedom. 
It  cannot  be  donbted,  however,  that  those  in  high  authority  are  far  from  doing 
anght  towards  the  eradication  of  those  social  vices  which  are  as  a  canker- 
worm  in  the  national  life. 

We  do  not  discuss  the  question,  already  alluded  to,  regarding  the  caase 
of  church  attendance  in  Naples.  It  cannot  be  that  the  love  of  worship 
excites  to  outward  devotion*  Nor  do  we  think  the  Neapolitans  believe 
themselves  to  be  sinners  above  all  men.  Superstition  may  be  here  the 
mother  of  devotion ;  but  we  suspect  the  very  wickedness  of  the  people,  com- 
bmed  with  the  superstition,  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  comforting  to 
a  cowardly  murderer  to  believe  that  before  the  steel  at  his  side  is  cold,  he 
may,  by  a  little  flattering  attention  to  his  ACadonna,  receive  absolution,  and 
go  forth  an  innocent  man  to  the  Ught  of  day. 

Amidst  the  general  darkness  there  is  light.  Oood  and  true  men  are 
struggling  to  impart  highest  knowledge,  especially  to  the  young.  ChristiaDS 
of  various  denominations  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  attempt  to  educate  the 
children,  and  their  labours  hitherto  have  been  crowned  with  most  encourag- 
ing success.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  unwearied 
exertions  of  Mr.  Buscarlet,  the  minister  of  the  Free  Church  station,  who, 
besides  preaching  with  rare  vigour  to  the  English-speaking  travellers,  takes 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  management  of  the  schook.  A  beautiful  new 
church  has  just  been  built,  connected  with  which  there  are  largQ  school- 
rooms, where  hundreds  of  Italian  children  meet  to  receive  a  regular  educa- 
tion from  a  competent  staff  of  teachers.  From  what  we  heard  and  saw,  we 
are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  opinion,  that  priests,  even  when  converted 
are  not  the  proper  class  to  draw  the  educators  from.  Their  own  early 
training  seems  to  have  almost  wholly  unfitted  them  for  liberal  service ;  they 
cannot  get 'over  their  previously  formed  habits.  If  any  great  work  of 
evangelization  is  to  be, done  in  Italy,  it  is  by  bom  Protestants  setting  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  training  the  young ;  and  a  noble  field  of  missionary 
labour  is  here  opened  up.  It  is  most  encouraging  also  to  know,  that  no 
objections  are  offered  by  the  parents  to  the  learning  the  Bible.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  daily  taught  in  the  schools  referred  to ;  and  the  committee 
boldly  and  publicly  announce  that  the  Book  will  thus  be  studied. 

We  must,  however,  betake  ourselves  to  some  of  those  spots  surrounded 
with  associations  of  wondrous  interest;  and  one  of  the  chief  of  them  is 
Pompeii.  After  a  drive  of  several  miles,  for  the  most  part  over  broad,  hard 
stone,  and  through  one  long  street  which  seemed  interminable,  stretching 
along  the  shore,  we  alighted  at  the  entrance  to  the  city,  which,  after  having 
been  buried  for  more  than  sixteen  centuries,  is  now  restored  to  light,  bat 
not  to  life.  We  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  what  is  really  beyond 
depicting.  There,  amidst  the  well-preserved  streets  and  houses  formed  more 
than  2000  years  ago,  one  stands,  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  in  the  morning 
started  for  oue  general  holiday,  and  were  coming  back  at  night.  The  ruts 
in  the  narrow  lanes  look  as  if  wheels  had  passed  through  them  yesterday; 
and  there  is  not  much  exaggeration  in  what  is  so  often  said,  that  one  might 
expect  to  see  a  decent  old  Roman  make  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  asking  what  news  were  abroad.  Everythhag,  of  course,  tells  of  the 
habits  of  the  ancient  people,  and  that  most  vividly.  Their  houses,  th»ir 
baths,  their  temples  and  theatres,  all  stand  almost  as  they  were  when  fill^ 
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with  life.  A  feeling  of  awe  creeps  over  one  as  he  looks  npon  the  very  bread 
that  was  placed  in  the  oven  1800  years  ago  for  those  who  did  not  live  to  eat 
it,  and  beholds  the  many  proofs  that  the  city  was  in  fnll  activity  when  sud- 
denly overwhelmed.  There  lie  before  us  still  two  strange  incrustated  forms, 
the  shell  not  broken;  bat  we  know  that  human  remains  are  yet  within. 
Tokens,  too,  of  the  manners  of  the  people  are  left ;  but  the  less  said  of  some 
of  them  the  better.  Much  of  what  is  more  particularly  interesting  to  the 
minute  student  has  been  removed  from  the  old  town  itself ;  for  the  Museum 
at  Naples  has  been  furnished  with  almost  everything  that  was  valuable  and 
portable.  Seated  in  the  Yilla  of  Diomede,  one  of  the  most  extensive  private 
residences  discovered,  we  looked  up  to  the  mountain  which  had  poured  forth 
destruction ;  and  low,  deep  sounds,  accompanied  by  threatening  clouds,  told 
that  its  fatal  power  was  yet  strong  and  active.  The  thunders  and  light- 
nings of  heaven  played  around  the  summit,  as  if  claiming  kindred  with  the 
fires  within.    The  spectacle  of  such  a  dalliance  partook  of  majesty. 

Ketuming,  we  descended  into  the  dark  excavations  of  Herculaneum,  where 
further  wonders  remain  to  be  revealed.  Its  story  has  not  yet  been  told ; 
bnt  when  fully  related,  it  will  be  worth  listening  to.  *  In*  the  theatre  of 
Herculaneum,  a  comic  mask,  floating  on  the  stream  when  it  was  hot  and 
liqmd,  stamped  its  mimic  features  in  it  as  it  hardened  into  stone ;  and  now, 
it  turns  upou  the  stranger  the  fantastic  look  it  turned  upon  the  audiences  in 
that  same  theatre  2000  years  ago.' 

The  traveller  should  now  refresh  himself  by  a  visit  to  Sorrento,  the  '  garden 
of  Italy,'  the  birth-place  of  Tasso.  Taking  rail  to  Castellamare,  we  entered 
a  carriage  drawn  by  three  of  the  smartest  of  ponies,  and  rode  through  the 
loveliest  scenery  that  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  Europe ;  and  when  we  arrived 
at  our  destination,  embowered  in  orange  groves,  and  quietly  looking  down 
from  its  dizzy  height  upon  the  wide  blue  sea,  we  experienced  the  sensation 
of  perfect  tranquillity  and  joy.  The  island  of  Capri,  with  its  marvellous 
grottoes,  lies  peacefully  over  there,  while  the  grand  Bay  of  Naples  is  fully 
seen  in  all  its  magnificence  and  beauty.  It  is  with  feelings  of  sadness  that 
one  tears  himself  away  from  this  real  paradise,  even  although  he  turn  his 
steps  towards  the  distant  Psestum,  where  stand,  in  solitary  majesty,  the 
temples  reared  4000  years  ago. 

A  very  memorable  day  can  also  be  spent  in  passing  through  the  grotto  of 
Pausilippo,  taking  one  look  at  the  famous  Lake  Avemus,  and  travelling  on 
to  the  classic  bay  of  the  once  notorious  Baise.  This  town,  if  Cicero  is  to  be 
believed,  carried  off  the  palm  for  dissoluteness  and  profligacy ;  and  it  main- 
tained its  dark  pre-eminence  for  many  a  century  afterwards.  It  is  time, 
however,  to  get  back  to  Naples.  Having  reached  the  farthest  point  of  our 
wanderings,  we  begin  to  think  of  turning  our  faces  towards  auld  Scotland ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  amidst  the  pleasures  and  excitements  of 
foreign  travel,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  satisfaction  fills  the  bosom  as  the 
steps  are  turned  towards  home.  Before  we  leave  this  scene,  rich  in  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  in  historic  treasure,  we  once  more  stroll  down  the 
avenue  of  trees  which  leads  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Italy,  and 
in  the  quiet  of  early  morning  ascend  to  the  secluded  grove,  and  alone  enter 
Virgfl's  tomb. 
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AKTICLE  THIRD. 

Leighton's  tenure  of  oflSce  as  Bishop  of  Dunblane  lasted  aboat  nine  yearF. 
During  that  period  he  held  nineteen  Sjnods  with  his  clergy,  the  last  of 
which  met  on  the  10th  of  October  1671.  All  the  biographies  give  what 
they  call  '  charges,'  delivered  by  Leighton  in  Synod.  It  requires  but  little 
observation  on  the  part  of  ordinary  readers  of  Leighton's  works,  to  see  that 
these  ^charges'  scarcely  approximate  to  the  technical  sense  of  ex  ccUhedra 
'  charges.'  Indeed,  they  make  no  pretension  to  such  a  title.  Yery  often  thej 
are  mere  hints  or  counsels  to  the  brethren,  as  to  modes  of  procedure  and 
methods  of  action  in  their  various  spheres  of  labour.  And,  as  might  hare 
been  expected,  they  are  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the  prelatical  tone  of  the 
concio  ad  clei-um^  and  the  high  stand-point  of  an  allocution.  They  are  no 
more  formal  charges  than  the  speeches  of  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  in  giving  the  annual  reports  of  standing  committees,  or  in  supporting 
overtures  before  the  supreme  court.  With  as  much  propriety  might  we  sav 
of  Dr.  Caims's  yearly  appeal  on  union,  that '  Professor  Cairns  delivered  his 
charge  to  the  United  Presbyterian  clergy ;'  or,  at  all  events,  we  might  nse 
the  term,  with  precisely  the  same  import,  did  we  say  that  ^  the  Right  Ber. 
the  Moderator,  Dr.  Bruce,  at  the  close  of  the  Synod,  deliFered  his  charge^ 
and  then  dissolved  the  Synod.' 

The  usual  way  of  conducting  business  in  Leighton's  Synods  was  the 
same  as  it  had  been  before  his  advent,  and  as  it  still  contiaues  in  the  Synod 
of  Perth  and  StirUng,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  continued  moderator. 
The  minister  appointed  at  the  preceding  Synod  preached,  and,  '  after  sermon, 
the  Synod  conveened,  and,  after  prayer  made  by  the  Bishope,  the  roll  was 
called,'  and  absents  marked.  The  hour  of  assembling  was  ten  o'clock ;  and 
if  any  brother  came  in  late,  or  went  away  before  ^  the  dissolving  of  the  Spod. 
without  libertie  askit  and  given,  he  was  to  pay  a  doller,  to  be  bestowed  upon 
pious  uses.'  Total  absence  from  Synod,  without  just  reason,  besides  church 
censure,  entailed  payment,  toties  quoties^  of  '  two  dollers.'  The  Synod  enacted 
that  if  any  brother  should  absent  himself  from  a  diet  of  presbytery,  he  had 
to  pay  twelve  shillings  Scots.  The  forenoon's  sederunt  consisted  in  hearing 
sermon,  and  ^  prayer  being  made  by  the  Bishope  himself,'  reading  the  roll 
and  receiving  apologies  for  absence ;  giving  in  the  two  presbytery-books,  and 
appointing  two  members  of  the  presbytery,  to  which  the  books  did  not  be- 
long, '  to  revyse  them,  and  report  at  thrie  a  clock  in  ye  afternoone,'  or  next 
morning ;  naming  a  minister  to  preach  at  the  ensuing  Synod ;  '  appointing  a 
committie  to  think  of  overtures  for  the  advancing  of  pietie  and  repressing  of 
profaineness ;'  and  ^  ordaining  one,  with  consent  of  his  brethren,  to  be  mode- 
rator of  presbytery  for  ye  next  ensuing  half-year.'  The  committee  of  Synod 
met  at  three,  and  the  Synod  resumed  business  at  four  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  and  the  roll  called  as  in  the  forenoon. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  third  sederunt  on  the  day  following,  the  hour  of 
meeting,  in  that  case,  being  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  business  transacted  in  Leighton's  Synods : — 

*  The  keeping  of  Tisitations  of  particulare  kirkes  wheir  they  are  fonad  to  be  most 
reqniae ;  referring  William  Law,  ane  poor  man  in  Kincardine,  who  bad  hia  house  and 
goods  consumed  be  fire,  to  the  severall  kirkes  within  the  diocese  for  some  snpplie; 
settlement  of  controverted  seats  as  between  Lord  Cardrosse  and  Archibald  Qrahanu 
uncle  to  the  Bight  Noble  Earle  of  Airth  [the  Bishop  and  Synod  foand  that  they  hsd 
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noe  tjme  nor  convenience  to  discnss  the  reasones  of  appeal,  and  give  final  determina- 
tion anent  the  foresaid  roomes,  and  referred  the  case  to  a  committee]  ;  rebuking  Thomas 
Peddie  for  taking  npon  him,  in  ane  unlawful  way,  to  give  a  name  to  Patrick  M'Coniell's 
child,  for  his  grosse  errour ;  ordaining  the  edict  for  Mr.  James  Bruce's  ordination  at 
Kinkell  to  be  served  by  Mr.  Jas.  Bow ;  enacting  that  the  sacrament  of  ye  Lord's 
Sapper  be  celebrated  in  every  congregation  once  everie  year  at  ye  leaste,  and  in  case 
of  failure}  the  allowance  to  the  minister  for  the  elements  to  be  bestowed  upon  pious 
uses  at  ye  decernitour  and  pleasour  of  ye  Presbytery  ;  exhorting  the  people  to  make 
conscience  in  goeing  about  family  exercise  duely,  and  to  make  narrow  searco  where  the 
aamyne  is  neglected ;  examining  the  people  frequentlie  thorowout  the  yeir,  both  in  poynt 
of  their  knowledge  and  also  of  their  lyfe  and  conversation ;  exhorting  people  to  hear 
the  word  preached,  and  be  more  obsequious  in  frequenting  the  reading  of  the  word ; 
enacting  that  there  shall  be  one  bursar  keepit  at  the  coUedge  by  the  two  Presbyteries, 
who  sh^l  have  ane  hnndreth  pound  Scots  for  his  yearlie  maintenance ;  the  moderators 
to  canse  supplie  vacant  churches  with  preaching;  every  kirk  to  pay  eighteene  shillings 
Scotis  to  the  clerk  of  Synod,  at  least  every  synodicall  meeting ;  Sir  Robert  Moray  of 
Abercardney,  Kny  t,  eamestlie  desyres  to  have  ye  libertie  to  marie  Anna  Graham,  and  is 
referred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ochterarder ;  enquiring  at  the  moderators  of  Presbyteries 
anent  the  celebration  of  the  Lord*s  Supper ;  ordaining  a  contribntion  for  the  harbour 
of  Kilburnie ;  appointing  a  committee  for  correspondence  anent  synodicall  and  pres* 
biteriall  affaires,  together  with  the  Bishope  himself,  if  his  labour  can  permitt ;  John 
Stirling,  younger,  fiear  of  Quoiges,  ordered  to  satisfy  pnbliclic,  with  his  associates,  for 
taking  away  a  young  woman  in  Ochterarder,  perforce,  under  silence  of  ye  nyt ;  the 
clerk  to  write  to  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  anent  ane  wandering  Lewit,  callit  Mr  James 
Dick,  who  did  unlawfnllie  merie  some  persones  in  the  persone  [parish]  of  Strowane  ; 
ordaining  the  two  Presbyteries  to  appoynt  committees  ane  month  before  each  Synod 
to  think  npon  overtures  to  be  propounded  to  the  ensuing  Synod ;  ordaining  commis- 
sioners  to  goe  to  the  Justices  of  Peace  anent  the  private  conventicles,  and  anent  these 
preachers  who  keipes  private  meltings  (1669);  John  Ker,  glover,  sometyme  citizen  in 
Dunblane,  referrea  to  the  charity  of  the  whole  kirks ;  brethren  appointed  for  taking 
inspection  of  ye  Presbiterie  bookes,  neglective  of  ye  samvne  lyable  to  the  penaltie  that 
absents  are  lyable  to,  as  also  thrie  at  least  be  appoynted  for  revyseing  of  each  book  ; 
brethren  absent  from  the  meeting,  for  privie  censures  [preceding  ye  Synod],  to  be  re- 
buked; members  of  a  committee  yat  come  late,  and  observe  not  ye  appointed  tyroe,  to 
be  censured  as  those  (who  being  ordained)  comes  not  at  all;  (10  Oct.  1671)  recom- 
mended to  the  moderators  of  the  respective  Presbyteries  to  revyse  the  Synod  books, 
and  to  cause  extract  the  General  Actes  yrin  contained ;  and  the  Bishope  having  ex- 
horted the  brethren  to  love  and  amitie  amongst  themselves  (as  formerly  severall  tymes 
he  has  done),  and  to  be  verie  carefull  over  the  flock,  of  whom  God  has  made  them 
overseers,  and  having  concluded  with  prayer  and  singing  of  a  psalm,  and  thereafter 
the  Synod  dissolved.' 

The  last  sentence  of  the  above  epitome  conclades  the  Minutes  of  Synod, 
in  so  far  as  Leighton  was  connected  with  Dunblane.  For  a  few  years  after 
this  his  bark  was  tossing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  West ;  and,  though 
feathering  his- oar,  and  summoning  to  his  aid  all  the  sagacity,  and  meekness, 
and  forbearance  of  which  he  was  capable,  he  continued  to  drift  perilously  on, 
till,  like  the  disabled  fellow-passengers  of  Paul  at  Melita,  '  on  boards  aud 
broken  planks  of  the  ship'  he  escaped  to  land.  We  have  left  the  biographies 
to  repeat  Leighton*s  '  charges '  as  is  their  manner.  There  are  many  other 
things  in  the  minutes  of  which  we  have  taken  no  notice,  such  as  the  removal 
of  the  brethren  of  either  presbytery,  and  questioning  the  remainder  if  they 
knew  any  fault  in  their  brethren,  and  the  frequent  rubrics  anent  worship  and 
adraneing  of  true  godliness,  the  appointment  of  visitations  for  perambula- 
tion of  glebe-lands,  repairing  of  manses  and  churches,  or  the  rebuilding  of 
the  same. 

In  reference  to  the  mode  of  worship,  the  records  furnish  full  and  clear 
evidence.  During  the  entire  period  of  Scottish  Prelacy,  after  1662,  there 
was  neither  altar  nor  surplice,  service-book  nor  organ,  sponsors  nor  cross- 
signing  at  baptism,  confirmation  nor  kneeling  at  the  communion.  In  an 
enumeration  of  ^church  emoluments'  in  Kilmadock  (Doune),  we  find  men- 
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tion  made  of  '  a  great  Bible,  a  commnnion  table  and  tablecloths,  a  basm,  a 
velvet  mort-cloth ;'  and  in  a  similar  account  at  Dunblane  (1668)  it  is  stated, 
'  there  are  a  kirk-bible  and  psalm-book  belonging  to  the  kirk,  a  basine  for 
baptism,  but  no  laver,— communion-table,  forms,  and  tablecloths,  but  no 
basine  and  cups  for  that  use.'  The  mention  of  these  ^  emoluments,'  as  they 
are  called,  would  of  itself  decide  the  kind  of  service  to  which  they  were  pat. 
But  the  Synod  register  is  more  explicit. 

In  September  1662,  Leighton  ^  left  with  the  brethren  a  note  of  the  par- 
ticulars propounded  and  written  with  his  owne  hand,  the  true  copie  whereof 
is  heir  inserted  as  follows.'  The  ^  note  of  particulars '  here  mentioned  is  now 
called  Leighton's  ^primary  charge,'  and  recommends  the  reading  of  two 
chapters,  with  psalms;  beginning  worship  with  confeesion  of  sins  and  prayer; 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  restored  to  more  frequent  use,  likewise  the 
Doxology  and  the  Greed ;  also  daily  prayer  in  churches,  morning  and  even- 
ing.* At  the  Second  Synod  the  '  recommendation '  was  renewed,  together 
with  the  appointment  of  '  duly  qualified  readers,  where  they  are  wanting ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  ministers  themselves  doe  read ;'  and  agun,  at 
the  Third  Synod,  two  years  after  the  setting  up  of  Episcopacy  (October 
1664)— 

'  The  Bishope  did  enqaire  at  ye  Moderaton  of  ye  two  respectiye  Presbiteries,  if  yat 
there  was  any  brother  within  their  diyisions  who  did  not  make  nse  of  repeatingthe 
Ten  Commandments,  Beliefe,  and  Lord's  Prayer,  with  frequent  reading  of  ye  Holy 
Scriptures,  npon  ye  8abbath*day,  as  was  formerlie  recommended  to  themr  Ther 
answered  that,  to  their  knowledge,  they  knew  of  non  sncb.' 

At  the  ensuing  Synod  the  ^recommmdation'  is  renewed^  with  the  additiofl 
that  the 

'  Brethren  exhort  the  people  to  repair  more  freqncntlie  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  pablicq  npon  the  Sabbath-day ;  and  that  there  be  choice  made  of  qoalified 
readers  for  that  effect,  who  are  men  of  a  good  life  and  good  conversatione,  and  of  s 
grave  habitt  (at  least)  npon  ye  Sabbath-day.' 

Nor  does  this  conclude  the  series  of  enactments  r^arding  worship,  inas- 
much as  we  find  (in  April  1665)  it 

'Becommended  be  the  Bishope  that  the  Beliefe  and  Ten  Commandments  be  reader 
repeated  before  the  whole  congregation  conrened  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  and  yt  either 
be  the  minister  or  reader.  It  being  Wkewise  recommended  be  the  Bishope  to  the 
brethren  that  the  Doxologie  be  not  neglected  after  the  Psalms ;  and  lykewyse  that  the 
brethren  be  careful  to  exhort  their  people  to  use  a  roTerend  gesture  in  tyme  of  DiTyne 
Servy6e,  but  especially  in  time  of  prayer,  yt  they  be  exhorted  either  to  stand  or  kneel 
yrto. 

The  latter  part  of  the  ^  recommendation '  had  been  given  before,  in  the 
shape  of  an  '  exhortation,' 

'To  the  auditors  that,  in  tyme  of  Divyne  Serryce,  they  behave  themselves  in  a  aott 
doTout  and  humble  manner ;  but  especially  that,  in  tyme  of  prayer,  they  be  exhorted 
either  to  kneel  or  stand.' 

Leighton  was  very  solicitous  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
people  in  the  house  of  God,  as  is  evident  from  the  reiterated  counsels  he  gave 
to  the  Synod  on  that  head.  It  would  appear,  from  what  he  says  in  ^  a  paper 
given  in  contening  some  proposalles '  (October  1666),  commonly  called  a 
*  charge,'  that  ^  the  people  generally  had  contracted  irreverent  dq>ortment  in 
public  worship,  particularly  their  most  indecent  sittmg  at  pftq/erJ  This  he 
takes  up  again  in  1667;  and  in  1668  he  questions  the  moderator  of  ^Oehter- 
arder '  Presbytery  whether  the  former  ordinance  had  been  carried  out  aboat 

*  The  daily  prayer  in  churches  was  never  more  heard  of. 
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reading  the  Scriptnres  *•  both  before  je  last  beH  and  after  it,  when  ye  con- 
gr^ation  is  fulHe  convened)  as  also  the  repeating  the  Law  of  God,  the 
Belief,  and  the  Doxologie  after  ye  Psalmes ;  and  eamestlie  reeommendis  the 
two  Presbyteries  to  cause  perform  the  samyne  in  time  coming,  wheir  it  hes 
bene  omitted.'  And  jnst  before  the  Synod  rose,  the  Bishop,  renewing  his 
^recommendation'  Ho  bring  the  people  to  a  reverend  gesture  in  tyme  of 
prayer,  the  brethren  did  undertake  to  doe  in  the  samyne  so  farre  as  possiblie 
they  could.*  Prom  this  it  would  appear  the  clergy  were  concurring  with 
Leighton  in  reforming  the  manners  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  God,  with, 
however,  little  success;  for,  in  two  succeeding  Synods,  the  Bishop  is  reported 
as  still  ^  recommending  kneeling  or  standing,  and  especially  to  stand  in  tyme 
of  the  Doxologie.' 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ritual  of  Episcopacy  was 
nowhere.  Even  the  minimum  offered  to  the  church  was  barely  accepted. 
Long  after  Leighton  left  Dunblane,  his  successor.  Bishop  Ramsay  (in 
1683),  exhorted  the  clergy  Ho  be  mindful  to  make  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  after  public  prayer  upon  the  Lord's  Day;'  and  Bishop  Douglas 
(in  1687)  'recommends  the  frequent  use  of  the  Doxology  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.'  More  than  twenty  years  after  Prelacy  had  planted  its  foot  on 
the  neck  of  Presbytery,  ^  certain  brethren  where  the  Irish  [Gaelic]  language 
is  made  use  of,  declared  that  several  of  their  parishioners  cannot  use  the 
Doxologie,  except  that  it  were  turned  into  their  Irish  language;  where- 
fore Daniel  Aboile  [M*Viccar],  Jas.  Menzies,  and  Rt.  Kirk  are  appointed 
to  turn  the  Doxologie  into  Irish  metre.'  It  comes  out  in  the  privy  censures, 
that  ministei"s  were  not '  mindful  of  the  constant  use  of  the  Prayer  of  our 
Lord  on  Sabbath-days.'*  Even  on  week-days  such  acts  of  oblivion  were 
not  infrequent.  On  the  8th  January  1679,  D.  M*Viccar  *  exercised,'  and 
among  the  criticisms  of  his  work  he  is  ^  appoynted  to  conclude  his  supplica- 
tions henceforth  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  when  in  publick.'  In  the  matter  of 
celebrating  the  communion,  the  presbytery  records  bear  mournful  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Leighton's  ^efforts  to  have  that  ordinance  dispensed  once  a  year, 
at  least,  were  far  from  being  successful.  A  Highland  minister  declares  his 
resolution  to  give  the  sacrament  as  soon  as  he  can,  ^  amongst  that  people, 
who  are  generally  ignorant  of  so  holy  a  work,  having  never  seen  nor  had  the 
lyk  amongst  them.'  We  do  not  marvel  to  find  the  two  presbyteries  report- 
ing, in  October  1679,  'that  in  some  places  this  year  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  had  not  been  celebrated,t  because  of  the  troubles  which  had 
been  this  summer  tide,'  when  we  recall  Magus  Moor  and  Bothwell  Bridge  as 
the  scenes  of  such  troubles. 

Those  who  are  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  period,  may  think  it  a 
waste  of  words  to  multiply  proof  of  the  utter  absence  of  ritual  in  the  church 
after  the  Restoration.  Wodrow  says,  'There  had  been  essays  among  a 
few  to  have  the  more  pompous  and  splendid  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England  introduced ;'  and  from  an  Act  of  Council  (February  12th,  1680), 
it  appears  that  some  private  families  were  allowed  to  use  the  English  Prayer- 

*  In  March  1669,  Thomas  Forrester,  Kincardine,  gets  a  prime  rebuke,  'for  not  cele- 
brating the  commanion  for  many  years,  and  for  his  not  constant  using  of  the  Prayer  of 
onr  Lord  on  Sabbath-Days  in  the  pnbUck  worship  and  prayers.'  Dissent  was  rife  in 
Kincardine,  and  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Kippen  sent  Ure  of  Shirgarton  to  defend 
the  Bridge  of  Bothwell. 

t  In  some  parishes  there  had  been  no  celebration  of  the  communion  for  seven  jetan. 
The  bret)iren  '  professed,  to  their  great  grief,  that  they  could  not  give  the  Eucharist  so 
frequentlie  as  they  would,  bj  reason  of  the  very  small  numbers  who  would  accept,  in 
respect  of  the  multitude  who  sleight  it/ 
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book.  Dr.  Cunningham  of  Crieff  in  his  Church  History  says  that  Barnett 
nsed  it  in  Salton.  But  such  an  exception  no  more  proves  the  general  use  of 
a  liturgy  than  the  Greyfriars  Prayer-book  proves  that  the  church  ser?ice 
of  the  present  Establishment  is  liturgical.  The  fact  is,  no  Service-book  waa 
ever  introduced  in  the  Scottish  Church,  after  the  extrusion  of  ^Laud's 
Liturgy'  by  Jenny  'Geddes,  till  the  inauguration  of  the  Greyfriars  Use 
within  the  last  few  years.*  Nevertheless  it  is  fashionable  for  novelists,  poets, 
and  romancers  to  ignore  such  a  patent  fact,  and  hold  on  their  way  as  if  the 
entire  Anglican  order  had  been  imported  with  Prelacy  into  Scotland.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  misrepresentations  on  this  score  in  Old  Mortality^  have  been 
ably  exposed  and  corrected  by  Dr.  M*Crie  in  his  Review  of  Tales  of  7«y 
Landlord,  Sir  Walter  sets  John  Gnidyill  to  'reading  the  Litany,'  and 
wicked  Cuddie  Headrig  to  argue  with  his  mother  on  this  wise :  *  It's  very 
true  the  curates  read  aye  the  same  words  oure  again,'  and  to  defend 
sponsors  where  no  sponsors  existed:  'I  behoved  to  learn  about  my  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  to  please  the  aald  leddy ;'  and  Morton,  in  his  hoar 
of  anguish, '  to  the  petition  for  deliverance  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 
So  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  in  his  book  on  the  Covenanters,  writes  aboat 
'  the  curates  repeating  their  ill-mumbled  mass.'  So  Dr.  W.  C.  Smith  in  his 
Bishop's  Walk  represents  a  Covenanter  hearing  in  St.  Giles  '  a  dry  weazaud 
curate  that  came  from  the  north 

Pattering  bis  prayers  from  his  painted  missal, 
With  a  squeaking  voice  like  a  penny  whistle, 
Nodding  his  wig  like  a  downy  thistle.* 

Nor  does  he  fail  to  make  Leighton  read  the  Burial  Service  in  the  Cathedral 
churchyard  of  Dunblane,  over  the  grave  of  his  old  friend : 

*  Slow  tolled  the  bell  its  moarnful  knell 
As  earth  and  stone  on  coffin  fell, 
Still  tolling  slowly,  while  meek  and  lowly, 
He  read  for  the  dead  the  Scriptures  holy. 

Earth  to  earth,  and  dost  to  dust, 

We  yield  in  glorious  hope  and  trust.* t 

Our  space  does  not  adroit  what  we  have  to  say  regarding  Leighton*s 
mode  of  ordaining  ministers,  and  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  presbytery, 
when  he  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  busmess.  We  shall  conclnde 
these  sketches  in  next  paper  by  citing  evidence  on  these  points.  Mean- 
while we  may  remark  that,  so  far  as  the  See  of  Dunblane  was  concerned, 
Wodrow's  statement  will  hardly  bear  examination:  'Now  there  is  no 
church  power  Rave  in  the  person  of  the  bishop,  and  what  he  pleases  to 
measure  out  graciously  to  whom  he  pleases;  all  church  judicatories  are 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  Episcopal  throne  *  {History^  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 
pp.  117,  118). 

*  After  the  famons  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638  there  was  a  wakefal  yigilanee  kept 
with  regard  to  the  *  Seryice-book.'  James  Pierson  of  Dunblane  was  charged  by  his 
presbjtery  with  having,  or  using,  the  Seryice-book,  but  disowned  the  impeachment 

t  In  contrast  to  the  representations  given  above,  we  note  that  Rev.  T.  McDonald, 
of  the  Episcopal  Churcli,  Hnntly,  overtnred  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  Moray  last  jjrear,  in 
order  that  ^missionaries  in  the  Highlands  might  have  liberty  of  free  prayer,  if  ther 
found  the  liturgy  unacceptable,  stating  that  when  Episcopacy  was  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  there  was  no  imposed  liturgy,  with  the  exception  of  the  service 
for  the  communion.'  We  do  not  admit  the  exception  here  named,  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  there  w;is  no  such  exception. 
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Mr.  Darwin  begins  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species  by  prefix- 
ing to  it  an  aphorism  from  Bacon's  Advancement  of  LeatTiing,  It  is  our 
opinion  that  Bacon's  works  are  somewhat  neglected  by  men  of  science  in  the 
present  day.  The  Novum  Organum  is  still  as  new  as  ever  in  the  principles 
which  it  lays  down  for  the  right  interpretation  of  nature ;  and  those  '  idola' 
of  the  hnman  intellect,  against  which  it  is  directed,  have  not  yet  been  entirely 
renounced  in  these  days  of  enlightenment  and  progress.  There  is  an  aphorism 
which  cannot  be  too  emphatically  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  men  of 
science,  and  it  is  to  this  effect :  '  There  is  a  certain  cantion  not  to  be  preter- 
mit t^  ;  for  I  foresee  and  augnr,  that  if  ever  men,  roused  by  my  counsels, 
betake  themselves  seriously  to  experiment,  and  bid  farewell  to  sophistical 
doctrines,  then  indeed,  through  the  premature  and  precipitate  hurry  of  the 
understanding,  the  leaping  or  flying  to  universals  or  principles  of  things, 
great  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  philosophies  of  this  kind ;  against 
which  evil  we  ought,  even  now,  to  be  on  our  guard.'  A  most  seasonable 
cantion  this,  in  view  of  certain  speculations  of  modern  science.  The  fears  of 
Lord  Bacon  have  been  warranted  by  the  number  and  audacity  of  scientific 
theories  that  have  been  hastily  flung  forth  upon  the  world.  This  has  been 
carried  so  far,  that  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  positive  philosophy,  refuses  to 
admit  geology — so  fertile  a  region  of  speculation — ^into  the  circle  of  the 
sciences.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  hypothesis-making  been  carried  in  the 
present  day,  that  science  has  largely  abandoned  its  proper  work  of  analyzing 
and  classifying  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  has  hurried  off  into  transcen- 
dental and  metaphysical  regions.  Where  angels  fear  to  tread,  the  man  of 
science  rushes  headlong,  and  makes  a  few  hurried  inquiries,  and  comes  back 
to  those  who  care  not  to  follow  him,  with  a  hypothesis  cut  and  dry.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  frame  theories  to  a  certain  extent :  there  are  so  many  phe- 
nomena whose  origin  and  previous  history  are  so  obscure,  and  yet  have  such 
a  fascination  to  the  human  mmd,  that  men  will  speculate  about  them  for 
ever.  Nay,  we  must  construct  theories  in  compliance  with  the  craving  of 
the  intellect  to  assign  a  cause  for  everything.  All  that  is  granted  freely ; 
but  the  matter  for  regret  is,  that  there  should  be  such  an  overweening  con- 
fidence in  the  scientific  dogmas  of  the  present  day,  and  such  a  common 
reference  to  them  as  if  they  were  demonstrated  truths.  Whispers  of  oppo- 
sition to  these  hypotheses  are  apt  to  be  taunted  with  allusions  to  preju- 
dice, and  the  slavery  of  traditional  beh'efs.  It  is  high  time  that  men  of 
culture  should  cease  to  charge  one  another  with  being  dogmatic,  prejudiced, 
and  so  forth.  These  things  are  not  the  signs  of  any  one  class  :  the  human 
mind,  in  the  man  of  science  as  well  as  in  the  theologian,  is  very  much  the 
same — ^in  each  alike  apt  to  be  played  upon  by  vehemence  and  passion. 
When  favourite  dogmas  are  roughly  handled,  we  are  all  ready  enough  to 
show  some  measure  of  temper.  There  is  plenty  of  this  sort  of  manifestation 
among  men  of  science  themselves.  They  have  snarled  and  growled  over  a 
jaw-bone,  or  an  old  tooth  out  of  a  gravel-drift ;  they  have  torn  to  tatters 
before  a  class  of  medical  students  the  pamphlet  of  a  fellow-professor,  with 
as  fierce  a  relish  as  theologians  ever  fought  over  any  of  their  dogmas.  And 
so  in  the  Darwinian  speculations  of  the  present  time,  the  controversy  is  not 
between  the  champion  of  a  stereotyped  theology  and  the  advocate  of  ad- 
vanced science,  but  between  hostile  camps  of  men  of  science  themselves. 
The  differences  of  such  savans  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
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their  appearances  before  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  AesociatioD,  should 
convince  us  that  Darwinian  speculations  are  very  far  from  being  clearly 
demonstrated,  or  generally  accepted  dogmas  of  science.  Darwin  repeatedly 
acknowledges  in  his  work  on  the  Origin  of  SpecieSj  that  the  leading  geolo- 
gists and  palaeontologists  are  opposed  to  his  views.  His  book  is  one  of  the 
most  dispassionate  treatises  on  a  long  controverted  aabject.  It  is  rich  in 
scientific  facts,  and  it  is  replete  with  broad  scientific  generalizations.  The 
student,  who  will  give  a  month  or  two  in  earnest  and  close  application  to  the 
mastering  of  its  general  principles  and  minute  details,  will  be  thereby  put 
abreast  the  rarest  and  finest  discoveries  of  modem  physical  science.  The  work 
of  Darwin  has  this  value,  quite  apart  from  the  theory  which  it  propounds. 
We  admire  the  author's  candour  in  his  statement  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  his  theory ;  for  these  difficulties,  even  as  he  states  them,  are  so  great  that 
very  few  will  be  induced  to  accept  the  theory,  unless  previously  they  be 
strongly  biassed  in  its  favour.  Thus  far  we  go  in  praise  of  Darwin ;  but  not 
of  his  theory,  or  many  of  his  followers.  There  are  what  we  have  called 
^Darwinian  speculations,'  which  Darwin  might  not  altogether  care  about 
endorsing,  but  most  of  them  are  corollaries  from  his  doctrine,  and  have  beeD 
inferred  by  his  enthusiastic  admirers.  In  this  article  we  have  to  do  with  thio 
wider  reference. 

What,  then,  is  Darwin's  view  of  the  origin  of  species  ?  A  brief  summary 
of  it  may  be  given  very  much  in  his  own  words.  A  large  amount  of  here- 
ditary modification  is  possible.  Man  is  able  to  accumulate,  by  his  selectioji, 
successive  sUght  variations.  So  may  nature.  Hence  the  first  principle  of 
this  theory,  which  Darwin  terms  vanability. 

A  second  principle  is  the  struggle  for  existence^  which  is  said  to  exist  among 
all  organic  beings  throughout  the  world,  and  follows  inevitably  from  their 
high  powers  of  geometrical  increase.  More  individuals  of  each  species  are 
bom  than  can  survive ;  there  ]&  frequently  recurring  struggle  for  life :  there- 
fore if  any  creature  vary,  however  slightly,  in  any  manner  profitable  to  itselt 
it  will,  under  the  complex  and  varying  conditions  of  life,  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  surviving,  and  will  thus  be  selected.  Hence  the  third  principle  of 
natural  selection.  This  causes  much  extinction  of  the  less  improved  forms  of 
life,  and  secures  a  perpetual  divergence  in  the  direction  of  more  improved 
forms.  So  we  have  the  fourth  principle  of  divergence  of  character.  And, 
lastly,  the  whole  organization  is  so  tied  together  during  its  growth,  that 
when  slight  variations  occur  in  any  one  part,  and  are  accumulated  through 
natural  selection,  other  parts  become  modified.  Darwin  calls  this  last  priD- 
ciple  the  cotrelation  of  growth.  Recognising  these  principles,  he  proceeds  to 
inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  modification  of  species,  and  maintains  that  the 
members  of  whole  classes  can  be  connected  together  by  chains  of  affinities. 
Fossil  remains  sometimes  fill  up  very  wide  intervals  between  existing  orders. 
Throughout  whole  classes  various  structures  are  formed  on  the  same  pattern, 
and  at  an  embryonic  age  the  species  closely  resemble  each  other.  There- 
fore Darwin  concludes:  ^  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  theory  of  descent  with  modi- 
fication embraces  all  the  members  of  the  same  class.  I  believe  that  animals 
have  descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and  plants  from 
an  equal  or  lesser  number.  Analogy  would  lead  me  one  step  further,  viz. 
to  believe  that  all  animals  and  plants  have  desc^ided  from  one  prototype. 
...  I  should  infer  from  analogy,  that  probably  all  the  organic  beings 
which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth,  have  (kscended  from  some  one  primor- 
dial form,  into  which  life  was  first  breathed.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  theory  consist  in 
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the  yariability  obserred  between  animals  or  plants  and  their  o£fspring — ^in 
tbe  straggle  for  existence  by  reason  of  such  ?ast  numbers,  that  they  could 
not  all  find  the  means  of  subsistence— io  the  power  of  natural  selection,  by 
nrhich  the  indiriduals  with  most  perfectly  developed  attributes  are  preserved. 
These  attributes  have  gone  on  in  a  course  of  seK-evolving  growth  and  im- 
provement, till  from  a  single  pair  of  monads,  Life  has  risen  up  to  its  fair 
proportions  in  the  bodily  structure  of  man.  Given  so  much  time,  or  rather 
eternity,  and  nature  does  all  this.  No  student  of  nature  for  a  moment  ques- 
tions that  the  laws  of  variability,  struggle  for  life,  and  natural  selectioOi 
are  in  universal  operation.  They  were  noticed  long  before  Darwin  gave  his 
theory  of  transmutation  to  the  world.  He  has  the  merit,  however,  of  having 
somewhat  fully  and  systematically  traced  out  these  laws,  and  put  them  into 
the  mint  of  a  new  and  more  accurate  phraseology.  That  considerable  varia- 
tion exists  among  individuals  of  the  same  species,  no  man  of  science  doubts, 
but  it  is  an  excessive  draft  upon  our  credulity  which  would  have  us  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  this  variability.  From  a  monad  up  to  man,  Darwin 
owns  no  possible  limit.  When  he  is  asked  for  proof,  he  has  no  direct  proof  to 
give.  He  cannot  adduce  a  single  fact  to  positively  indicate  progress  from 
one  species  to  another.  It  must  have  taken  such  a  long  time,  and  must  have 
been  such  a  gradual  process,  he  answers.  But  even  with  the  geologic  ages 
at  his  elbow,  his  theory  finds  no  corroboration ;  and  so,  while  he  admits  the 
difficulty,  he  gets  out  of  it  by  saying  that  the  geological  record  is  imperfect, 
and  bj  expressing  his  confidence  that  the  record,  when  more  complete  by 
farther  research,  will  in  all  probability  establish  his  theory.  We  can  wait 
till  then ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  Darwinians,  prone  to  hasty  induc- 
tion, cannot  wait  till  that  time  toa 

The  gradual  ascent  in  time  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life  is  one  of  the 
finest  lessons  of  mod^n  science ;  but  to  foist  into  it  the  doctrine  of  derivative 
desc^dt,  is  a  conclusion  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  premises.  As  we  run  leaf 
over  leaf  of  the  geological  record,  we  have  looked  hitherto  in  vain  for  evidence 
to  sabstantiate  this  transmntational  hypothesis.  There  is  rariability,  we 
admit — to  a  considerable  degree  also  in  the  case  of  widely  distributed  species; 
but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  it,  by  any  kind  of  evidence  what- 
ever, to  such  an  extent  that  varieties  may  pass  into  species,  and  species  in 
coarse  of  time  come  to  inherit  generic  attributes.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  to 
imagine  such  a  thing ;  it  is  a  pleasing  dream  of  poetry  to  fancy  such  an 
evolution  to  have  been  going  on  through  the  past  eternity;  but  we  are 
wandering  in  a  region  that  is  transcendental  to  science,  and  which  we  are 
forbidden  to  invade  by  the  express  counsels  of  such  leaders  in  science  as 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Auguste  Gomte. 

The  evidence  from  variability  for  this  development  hypothesis  is  derived 
by  Darwin  from  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  differences  among  pigeons, 
cattle,  horses,  and  other  animals  that  have  come  under  the  effects  of  domes- 
tication. Considerable  differences  can  be  produced  among  these  animals  by 
breeding;  these  differences  man  is  able,  as  he  pleases,  to  accumulate  and 
perpetuate,  by  acting  on  the  principle  of  selection.  So,  it  is  argued,  nature 
may  produce  such  divergencies,  and  may  continue  through  incalculable  ages 
to  produce  them,  and  may  preserve  them  by  the  law  of  selection  till  any 
amount  of  variation  may  be  produced.  But  if  any  force  lies  in  this  argu- 
ment, then  man  should  be  able  to  carry  on  the  differences,  till  the  breed  of 
pigeons,  for  example,  passes  over  into  some  other  class  of  birds.  On  the 
contrary,  while  variation  exists,  it  is  only  within  a  certain  sphere,  while  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original  form.    A  breed  of  horses  may 
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be  rapidly  improved  in  qaickness  of  pace,  bat  they  soon  reach  Ibi  point  that 
becomes  the  utmost  limit  of  variation,  and  then  thej  tend  to  return  to  the 
average  breed.  There  are  many  serious  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  this  theory,  and  against  the  multitude  of  Darwinian  speculations  in 
general.  We  shall  go  into  three  of  these  objections.  First,  tee  take  exc^ 
tion  to  the  way  in  which  these  speculations  conjure  vnth  the  element  of  time.  An 
unlimited  draft  of  time  is  demanded — we  might  almost  say,  an  infinite  draft; 
in  one  word — eternity.  Darwinians  are  continually  asserting  that  millions  on 
millions  of  ages  have  passed  away  since  the  epoch  of  life  in  some  of  the  earlier 
strata.  Darwin  himself  says  that  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  must  hare 
required  three  hundred  million  years,  and  calls  it  ^ a  mere  trifle'  in  geological 
computation.  This  is,  we  think,  a  somewhat  presumptuous  freedom  with  the 
use  of  ciphers — an  abuse  of  arithmetic.  But  it  is  necessary  to  Darwin's 
theory :  he  bids  us  at  once  shut  his  book,  if  we  do  not  admit '  how  incom- 
prehensibly vast  have  been  the  past  periods  of  time ; '  and  after  referring  to 
the  lapse  of  ages  needed  for  the  deposition  of  strata,  he  says,  ^  The  ccmside- 
ration  of  these  facts  impresses  my  mind  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  does 
the  vain  endeavour  to  grapple  with  eternity.'  If  speculators  are  thus  to  nm 
away  with  the  idea  of  time,  the  adequacy  of  almost  any  hypothesis  may  be 
assumed.  That  vast  periods  are  needed  to  account  for  geological  phenomena, 
every  student  of  science  grants,  but  such  exaggerated  calculations  only  t^d 
to  a  low  estimate  of  the  evidence  adduced  to  corroborate  any  theory. 

In  proceeding  to  advocate  a  restriction  of  time,  we  premise  that  tlie 
geologist  must  leave  his  underground  speculations,  and  listen  to  the  testimonj 
of  some  other  departments  of  physical  and  demonstrative  science.  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  has  been,  and  is  still,  engaged  in  carrying  on  some 
interesting  researches  with  regard  to  the  dissipation  of  energy.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him,  at  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Dundee, 
give  the  results  of  his  recent  investigations  into  this  subject,  when  speaking 
on  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force 
has  proved  that  there  can  be  no  loss  of  energy  in  nature,  but  only  a  trans- 
ference of  it  from  one  mass  to  another.  It  might  therefore  seem  that  change 
is  an  eternal  process,  and  all  things  continue  as  they  are,  and  as  they  have 
been.  But  Sir  William  has  shown  this  to  be  a  fallacy,  and  demonstrated  the 
tendency  in  nature  to  the  exhaustion  of  potential  energy,  especially  in  regard 
to  heat.  It  is  certain  that  ^  heat  cannot  have  existed  in  the  sun  through  aa 
infinity  of  past  time,  since  as  long  as  it  has  so  existed  it  must  have  been 
suffering  dissipation,  and  the  finiteness  of  the  sun  precludes  the  supposition 
of  an  infinite  primitive  store  of  heat  in  his  body.'  The  sun  is  nothmg  else 
but  a  vast  fire  of  coals,  and  can  only  give  out  so  much  heat,  and  for  so  mnch 
time.  Falling  planets  or  meteoric  masses  may  be  ceaselessly  supplying  it 
with  fresh  fuel,  but  the  supply  is  still  finite.*  Besides,  it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  supply  is  not  adequate  to  produce  the  witnessed  results,  and  that 
no  accumulation  in  the  past  would  enable  it  to  blaze  for  ever.  The  result  d 
his  inquiries  in  this  direction  has  terminated  in  a  probability  that  the  sun  has 
not  illuminated  the  earth  for  a  longer  time  than  one  hundred  million  years; 
but  that  is  less  than  ^  a  mere  trifle '  in  Darwin's  estimation. 

Sir  William  Thomson  applies  the  same  method  of  reasoning  to  the  rate  at 
which  our  earth  has  cooled,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  at  first  an  incan- 
descent mass.  The  cooling  of  such  a  ball  of  fire  may  be  calculated  approii- 
mately  by  fine  mathematical  ratios ;  and  the  result  of  this  eminent  philoso- 
pher's calculations  gives  five  hundred  million  years  as  the  utmost  period  within 

*  See  Dr.  King's  Power  of  Zeal,  Appendix. 
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which  organic  life  conld  have  existed  on  the  snrface  of  the  earth.  Here, 
then,  demonstrative  science  is  utterly  at  variance  with  geology,  or  rather  let 
as  say,  with  Darwin.  In  the  presence  of  these  contradictions  and  disputa- 
tions of  modem  scientific  inquiry,  we  are  ahnost  warranted  in  taking  Darwin's 
advice  to  close  his  book,  and  in  accepting  the  declaration  of  M.  Comte,  that 
^  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  the  universe,  the  origin  of  animals,  and  so 
forth,'  are  among  '  the  ambitious  dreams  of  a  misty  atheism.' 

AgaJn,  we  take  exception  to  this  theory^  inasmuch  as  it  tries  to  do  away  with 
the  €iettvity  of  any  supet-natural  Will  in  the  universe.  Descent  through  adap- 
tive modification  leaves  all  the  forms  of  life  to  be  evolved  from  one  another 
by  blind  unconscious  instincts  and  dead  mechanical  laws.  Anything  like 
creational  interference  is  rigidly  eliminated  from  this  development  hypothesis. 
Some  Darwinians  admit — -being  still,  I  fear,  under  the  yoke  of  traditional 
beliefs — that  there  must  have  been  a  first  creative  act  to  account  for  the  few 
original,  primordial  forms  of  life.  Darwin  himself  seems  disposed  to  accept, 
out  and  out,  the  theory  of  developmental  descent.  He  sometimes  alludes  in  a 
reverent  spirit  to  the  Creator,  and  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  his  theory 
gives  a  loftier  idea  of  the  Divine  Architect  than  any  other.  In  concluding 
the  argument  for  his  theory,  he  speaks  of  *•  some  one  primordial  form  into 
which  life  was  first  breathed ; '  by  whom,  or  by  what,  however,  he  does  not 
say.  Other  statements,  and  the  general  argument  of  his  book,  show,  notwith- 
standing, a  systematic  antagonism  to  the  recognition  of  creative  energy  and 
purpose.  He  asks,  ^  Can  they  really  believe  that  forms  conld  so  flash  instan- 
taneously into  existence  ? '  and  he  eludes,  as  he  thinks,  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  belief,  by  taking  refuge  in  his  theory  of  adaptive  modifications  and  cosmical 
evolations.  Or  we  may  put  this  method  of  escape  into  the  words  of  a  some- 
what dogmatic  but  stout-hearted  disciple  of  Darwin.  *•  Should  it  be  ad- 
vanced, as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  creation  of  a  monad  is  as  incompre- 
hensible as  that  of  a  man,  then  to  this  we  decidedly  answer.  No.'  This 
sapient  philosopher  imagines,  that  by  following  up  the  complexity  of  organic 
forms  to  one  or  two  germs  of  vitality,  by  showing,  so  to  speak,  how  next  to 
nothing  these  monads  are,  he  is  able  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  nothing 
and  something,  and  make  the  idea  of  creation  less  incomprehensible ! 

The  absolute  origination  of  anything  is  utterly  transcendental  to  all  our 
faculties,  as  any  one  of  us  may  learn  by  trying  to  think  into  this  mystery. 
Aristotle  or  Plato  never  conceived  the  idea  of  creation ;  it  is  one  of  those 
notions  or  ^  traditional  beliefs,'  as  many  Darwinians  would  designate  them, 
which  have  come  from  a  book-revelation.  It  is  therefore  altogether  unphilo- 
sophical  to  minimize  the  originating  act,  and  argue  therefrom  that  the 
creation  of  a  monad  is  more  comprehensible  than  the  creation  of  man.  The 
one  is  just  as  deep  a  mystery  as  the  other. 

It  is  very  awkward  for  Darwin's  theory  to  have  to  admit  a  first  creative 
act,  as  it  grants  the  very  principle  against  which  it  is  one  long  elaborate 
argument.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  are  perpetually  affirming  that 
creational  intervcDtion  along  with  natural  law  is  unworthy  of  the  unchange- 
able Creator,  and  yet  there  it  stares  them  in  the  face  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  vital  scheme.  Many  Darwinians  feel  the  dilemma  they  are  in,  and  so  they 
are  working  away  hard  at  the  problem  of  life  itself,  and  trying  to  strike  out 
a  germ  of  vitality  from  combinations  of  inorganic  matter  and  force.  The 
author  of  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  suggested  many  years 
ago  the  possibility  of  science  winning  this  achievement.  Let  them  try  it ; 
we  would  not  throw  a  single  obstacle  in  their  way.  As  Professor  Tyndall 
said  to  the  working  men  at  Dundee :  <  It  is  perfectly  vain  to  attempt  to  stop 
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inyestigation  as  to  the  actnal  and  possible  combinations  of  matter  and  force. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  a  chemist,  by  bringing  the  proper  materials  together, 
conid  produce  a  baby,  he  would  do  it.  At  the  present  moment  there  are, 
no  donbt,  persons  experimenting  on  the  possibilities  of  producing  what  we 
call  life  out  of  inorganic  materials.  Let  them  pursue  their  studies  in  peace ; 
it  is  only  by  such  trials  that  they  will  learn  the  limits  of  their  powers.'  Bat 
while  we  do  not  strongly  censure  such  experiments — ^though  we  think  them 
beyond  the  region  of  genuine  science— we  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  spirit  of 
determination  which  incites  these  speculators  to  banish  a  supematnrftl  Will 
from  haying  anything  directly  to  do  with  the  present  transactions  of  the 
universe. 

Darwinian  speculations  would  have  us,  then,  to  belicTe  that  new  q>ecies 
are  never  created — that  the  laws  of  natural  selection  and  progressive 
development  in  nature  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  all  organiams 
without  the  aid  of  any  creative  interference.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
creative  purpose  in  nature.  Design  in  nature  is  pooh-poohed  as  the  argument 
of  Hhe  poor  old  final  causes'  that  once  may  have  had  value,  but  has  none 
now.  We  have  said  that  natural  selection  does,  within  moderate  limits, 
preserve  variations  advantageous  to  the  life  and  multiplication  of  a  qiecieSy 
whenever  these  variations  have  really  come  into  existence;  but  Darwin's 
theory  does  not  explain  how  these  particularly  useful  changes  come  to  be 
produced  at  all.  The  real  origination  of  species  is  quite  as  dark  a  mystery 
as  before.  It  is  assumed,  without  an  item  of  proof,  that  accidental  variations 
of  species  must  take  place  equally  in  all  directions  and  in  unlimited  nombers, 
of  which  only  those  that  are  useful  to  the  creature,  and  give  it  a  fresh 
chance  in  the  conflict  of  existence,  will  tend  to  perpetuation.  This  assmnp- 
tion,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  matf-he^  predicates  that  nature — blind,  un- 
conscious nature — ^has  made  a  countless  host  of  happy,  accidental  hits,  and 
thus  gone  on  to  perfection.  Truly  this  is  about  as  huge  a  supposition  sls  a 
fortuitous  concoarse  of  atoms  dancing  together  into  some  finely  elaborate 
mechanism.  Of  course,  part  of  the  assumption  is  that  unnumb^ed  usdess 
or  positively  disadvantageous  varieties  existed  for  every  great  stroke  of 
nature's ;  but  it  were  easy  to  imagine  that  the  difficulties  in  this  delicate 
work  of  selection  would  be  so  many  and  great,  that  the  stock  on 
experiment  was  made  must  have  been  exhausted  before  the  success 
achieved.  Let  us  give  an  example  from  the  imitative  side  of  nature.  There 
is  a  principle  of  mimicry  to  be  found  in  certain  creatures,  by  which  they  aane 
protected ;  and  Darwin  would  explain  it  by  natural  selectioB.  There  is  a 
race  of  Vidian  butterflies  {KalUma  inaMi)  which  have  a  showy  upper 
surface,  but  whose  under  surface  is  like  a  withered  leaf,  with  radiating  v^ns 
like  the  veins  of  the  leaf.  Besides,  it  has  irregular  blotches,  like  the  mildew 
on  a  decaying  leaf.  And  lastly,  its  habits  are  exactly  those  which  enalde  it 
to  act  the  part  of  a  withered  leaf  successfully.  An  actud  observer  tkns 
describes  them : — '  These  butterflies  frequent  dry  forests,  and  fly  very  swiftly. 
They  were  never  seen  to  settle  on  a  flower  or  a  green  leaf,  but  were  manj 
times  suddenly  lost  sight  of  in  a  bush  or  tree  of  d^  leaves.  On  mdi  occa- 
sions they  were  generally  searched  for  in  vain ;  for  while  gazing  intently  at 
the  very  spot  where  one  had  disappeared,  it  would  often  suddenly  dart  out, 
and  again  vanish  twenty  or  fifty  yards  farther  on.  Once  or  twice  the  inroct 
was  found  reposing,  and  it  coidd  then  be  seen  how  completely  it  assimilates 
itself  to  the  surrounding  leaves.  It  sits  on  a  nearly  upright  twig,  the  wings 
fitted  closely  back  to  back,  conoeallbg  the  antennse  and  head.  Hie  little 
tails  of  the  hind  wing  touch  the  branches,  and  form  a  perfect  stalk  to  the 
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leaf,  whQe  the  irregular  outline  of  the  wings  gives  exactly  the  perspective 
effect  of  a  shriyelled  leaf.'  Now  hwe  is  mimicry  of  a  most  marvelious  kind. 
The  observer  of  this  fact,  being  a  Darwinian,  would  explain  it  by  saying 
that  it  was  the  result  of  centuries  or  thousands  of  years — ^that  one  resem- 
blance after  another  would  be  slowly  acquired,  till  all  the  minute  shaping  and 
graining  of  the  leaf,  in  the  first  place  acddeniall^  introduced  on  the  insect's 
surface,  had  been  perpetuated  in  a  similar  way.  Such  an  explanation,  we 
think,  utterly  fails  to  account  for  it.  The  slow  acquirement  of  these  resem- 
blances—one, it  may  be,  ages  after  the  other — could  not  secure  protection 
from  the  danger  which  such  an  imitative  exactness  implies.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  absence  of  one  quality  would  be  inevitable  destruction,  so  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  all  the  resemblanoes  is  necessary  to  their  preserva- 
tion. But  this  necessitates  an  independent  act  of  creative  energy.  Before 
lea?mg  this  point,  let  us  observe  that  there  are  many  cases  of  imitation  in 
iiature,  where  neither  the  useful  nor  the  protective  are  to  be  seen.  The  man- 
orchis  and  bee-orchis  are  cases  in  which  the  vegetable  world  imitates  the 
animal,  and  yet  the  Darwinian  principle  of  advantage  is  nugatory.  These 
carious  mimicries  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation  do  not  only  give  us 
wonderful  demonstration  of  mind  in  nature,  but  beautiful  illustrations  of  art 
of  the  highest  order,  with  which  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator  to 
adorn  the  earth,  ev^  as  it  is  the  highest  proof  of  intellectual  refinement  in 
man  to  surround  himself  with  the  noblest  specimens  of  art. 

But  Darwinians  scout  at  the  idea  of  design  in  nature,  and  relegate  it  to  the 
limbo  of  superstition.  To  affirm  purpose  of  anything  in  nature  is  to  be  guilty 
of  what  is  termed  '  anthropomorphism.'  The  great  problem  of  the  universe 
— ^the  existence  or  presence  of  a  Supernatural  Will — ^remains  unsolved,  so  far 
as  science  is  concerned.  The  physical  philosopher,  according  to  Professor 
Tyndall,  is  a  pore  materialist,  and  to  him  God  is  a  nonentity.  Thus  do 
Darwinians  (many  of  them,  if  not  all)  think  and  study,  and  they  are  ominously 
silent  about  any  other  light  having  descended  to  illuminate  the  problem. 

'  There  may,  or  there  may  not  be,  a  Builder  of  this  great  universe,'  is  one 
of  the  last  conclusions  of  modern  science ;  and  now  Professor  Huxley  has 
nothing  more  to  recommend  but  that  very  impossible  kind  of  worship — ^the 
worsh^  of  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable,  which  may  be,  after  aU,  only 
an  infinite  Giph^  I 

The  oracles  of  modem  wisdom  tell  us  we  are  orphans,  and  have  no  Father 
in  heaven — tell  us  that  we  are  moving  about  in  an  abyss  of  naturalism, 
vdthout  interruption  or  outlet.  Is  it  possible  that  men  have  the  heart  to 
preach  such  pldlosophy  ?  Do  you  tell  me  that  I  am  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  by  ^  laws '  and  ^  causes,'  beUnd  which  there  may  be  no  thinking  mind  or 
loving  heart, — ^then  what  an  infinite  solitude  does  this  universe  become  to  my 
throbbing,  panting  soul !  The  half,  and  what  I  had  deemed  the  higher  part, 
of  my  nature  must  be  all  mockery  and  a  lie,  if  you  cannot  assure  me  that  all 
this  world  around  is  but  the  living  garment  in  which  the  invisible  God  veils, 
and  yet  reveals,  his  own  mysterious  loveliness.  The  speculations  which  would 
ignore  these  higher  demands  of  our  nature  cannot  be  the  results  of  the  true 
inductive  method  of  inquiry,  and  must  be  ranked  amcmg  the  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so-called. 

The  third  excq>ti(m  voe  take  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  promulgates  views  affecting 
the  dignity  of  the  hunum  race.  Man  is  sunk  far  enough  below  his  ideal  concep- 
tions of  humanity,  but  these  Darwinian  speculations  would  sink  us  very  low. 
What,  then,  is  the  hole  of  the  pit  out  of  which  Darwin  attempts  to  dig  man- 
kind?   Hearken  again  to  the  oracle:  ^ Man  is  neither  a  distinct  creature, 
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formed  in  a  special  manner,  and  differently  from  all  other  animals,  nor  pro- 
vided  with  a  special  soul,  and  endowed  with  a  divine  breath  of  life, — ^he  is 
only  the  highest  product  of  a  progressive  natural  selection,  and  descends  from 
the  simions  group  standing  next  to  man.'  A  change,  somehow,  has  always 
been  taking  place  Id  an  upward  direction  of  improvement,  till  an  ambitions 
baboon  got  it  into  his  wise  Jiead  to  become  a  monkey,  and  the  monkey  would 
be  an  ape,  and  the  ape  aspired  to  be  a  gorflla,  and  at  last  the  gorilla  one  day 
found  himself  a  man !  All  this  is  sufficiently  ridiculous ;  and  Darwinians  often 
get  themselves  laughed  at  for  it.  If  it  were  a  joke,  it  would  be  all  very  well ; 
but  they  are  awfully  serious,  and  don't  like  the  joke  at  all.  ^  This  jibing  and 
jeering  at  the  idea  of  an  ape  ancestry '  is  a  very  sore  point,  and  they  try  to 
be  philosophically  calm ;  but  perhaps  the  method  of  ridicule  here,  as  m  the 
case  of  Butler's  Hudibras  or  Don  Quixote^  is  thd  best  way  in  which  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  answers  the  fool — according  to  his  folly. 

The  sneering  mood  does  not,  however,  befit  a  church  or  a  religions 
magazine:  facts  are  the  only  arguments  we  have  to  deal  with.  Where 
are  the  facts,  then,  for  this  theory  of  man's  descent  from  the  primeval  brutes? 
Not  a  single  fact  can  be  found.  ^  Missing  links '  are  sorely  wanted,  and  are 
long  in  forthcoming.  Nearly  three  hundred  species  of  monkeys  exist,  and 
yet  no  intermediate  form  makes  its  appearance  to  span  the  chasm  between 
them  and  man.  The  sum  of  Huxley's  argument  is,  that  the  difference  between 
the  lowest  form  of  man  and  the  highest  form  of  the  ape  tribe,  is  not  so  great 
as  that  between  the  most  civilised  man  and  the  lowest  savage.  Apparently 
plausible  that,  but  most  fallacious  as  a  piece  of  rigid  science.  It  may  be 
answered  by  a  counter  statement  of  this  sort :  How  vast  is  the  difference 
between  the  ape,  an  irrational  creature  of  instinct,  as  intelligent  at  bu*th  as 
at  death,  and  man,  on  the  other  hand,  capable  of  language,  and  ever  pro- 
gressive in  intelligence  I  If  man  be  a  kind  of  sub-creator  in  the  power  which 
lie  has  to  produce  improved  breeds  of  horses,  dogs,  and  pigeons,  then  let  him 
try  his  hand  at  developing  some  tractable  ape  into  humanity.  If  man  sprang 
from  the  ape,  he  may  do  so  again ;  it  might  be  worth  experiment.  We  may 
conclude  this  part  of  the  argument,  by  again  referring  to  the  appearances  of 
the  above-mentioned  aavans  at  the  Dundee  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. The  Darwinian,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  argued  for  the  unity  of  man,  and 
yet  for  his  descent  from  the  monad  through  the  ape ;  while  Ids  redoubtable 
opponent,  Mr.  Crawford,  who  believes  in  sixty  special  creations  of  man — of 
Adams  and  Eves — answered  the  Darwinian  to  this  effect:  ^ I  don't  believe 
one  word  of  the  Darwinian  system.  It  pretends  to  trace  all  organized  beings 
to  five  or  six  monads ;  but  what  a  monad  is,  no  man  is  able  to  say.  Just 
suppose  this  famous  monad  growing  gradually  into  something  by  selection! 
Fancy  the  monad  selecting  what  it  was  to  grow  into !  Fancy  the  donkeys 
selecting  to  become  horses,  or  the  pigs  to  become  elephants  I  And  when 
there  are  two  or  three  hundred  varieties  of  monkeys,  I  do  not  know  where 
their  selection  is  to  end.  That,  I  think,  is  quite  enough  for  the  Darwinian 
system.'  In  this  scientific  camp  of  Philistines,  it  would  seem  that  every  man's 
sword  is  against  his  brother.  It  is  soon  enough,  then,  for  us  to  claim  blood- 
relationship  with  the  gorilla,  when  men  of  science  arrive  at  something  like 
agreement  among  themselves. 

A  few  Darwinians  try  to  escape  from  the  degrading  and  destructive  issues 
of  this  theory,  by  assertmg  that  man  has  been  endowed  with  certain  peon- 
liarities,  such  as  an  improvable  intellect,  conscience,  and  the  religious  senti- 
ment, which  are  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator.  This  is  a  vain  refuge, 
however,  involving  a  logical  inconsistency ;  for  it  grants  that  the  DarwiniM 
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theory  fails  to  account  for  a  fundamental  part  of  creation,  and  must  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  theory  which  it  so  earnestly  seeks  to  demolish,  namely,  that 
which  maintains  the  direct  creational  activity  of  a  divine  will  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  excrescence  which  they  add  to  Darwin's  theory ;  it  is  a  remnant  of 
old  traditional  beliefs,  hanging  on  to  that  theory  like  those  rudimentary 
organs  in  animals,  which  Huxley  thinks  are  obsolete  relics  of  the  past.  This 
rudimentary  organ  is  a  very  useless  appendage  to  the  theory ;  and  some  of 
those  who  have  stuck  it  on  seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  For  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how,  after  they  have  admitted  these  specialties  in  man  to  be  creational 
endowments,  they  contradict  themselves  by  returning  to  Darwin's  prmciple, 
and  doing  what  they  can  to  exaggerate  the  correspondence  between  the 
lower  animals  and  man  in  their  mental  faculties,  and  declare  it  as  their  belief 
that  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  This  creational 
interference  in  regard  to  man  receives  no  countenance,  however,  from  the 
leading  defenders  of  this  developmental  hypothesis,  such  as  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  Herbert  Spencer.  The  last  two  of  this  trio  have  carried  out  Darwin's 
theory  to  its  logical  and  legitimate  consequences,  and  developed,  it  into  a 
system  of  pure  and  unadulterated  materialism.  In  Herbert  Spencer's  philo- 
sophy, Darwinian  speculations  enjoy  the  full  length  of  their  tether ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  the  length  to  which  they  may  be  carried  by  a  logically 
rigid  and  consistent  audacity.  He  tells  us,  that  ^  the  common  notion  that 
there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  between  reason  and  instinct  has  no  fonndation 
whatever  in  fact ;'  that  ^  there  is  a  series  of  insensible  steps  by  which  brnte 
rationality  may  pass  into  human  rationality ;'  and  that  ^  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  man'  arose,  ^  not  from  an  act  of  special  creation,'  but  ^  by  a  process 
of  evolution.'  The  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy  is  that  latest  and 
most  beautiful  discovery  of  modem  science — the  conservation  and  correlation 
of  Force,  or  the  mutual  convertibility,  equivalence,  and  virtual  identity  of  all 
forces  in  the  physical  sphere.  The  ultimate  dements  of  all  physical  pheno- 
mena are  matter,  friction,  and  force.  So  far  we  count  this  one  of  the  finest 
generalizations  of  science ;  but  Spencer  presses  this  principle  into  his  service, 
and  holds  that  the  correlation  of  Force  comprehends  the  mental  as  well  as 
the  physical  forces,  and  that  they  are  convertible  into  each  other.  A  force 
existing  as  motion,  heat,  or  light,  may  become  a  mode  of  consciousness : 
forces  liberated  by  chemical  changes  in  the  brain  evolve  themselves  into 
thought  and  emotion.  All  things  are  thus  reduced  to  matter,  motion,  and 
force ;  mental  and  material  forces  are  convertible  ;  mind  and  body  are  one : 
and  so  man,  whom  we  had  once  deemed  rational,  immaterial,  immortal,  is 
only  a  fin^  evolution  of  the  brnte,  the  stock,  and  the  stone.  Here  we  have 
the  logical  terminus  of  these  Darwinian  speculations.  They  carry  away 
back  the  genesis  of  the  universe  to  a  distance  which  conf ases  the  mind  as  with 
the  idea  of  eternity ;  they  declare  the  Power  which  the  universe  manifests  to 
be  a  problem  utterly  inscrutable ;  they  materialize  every  element  of  human 
nature,  and  leave  us  with  nothing  better  than  the  wretched  cry  of  the  sceptic, 
^  O  Ood,  if  there  is  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul ! ' 

Time — of  which  I  regret  that  I  have  already  taken  such  a  large  draft-^ 
prevents  me  pointing  out  how  these  Darwinian  speculations  ignore  Chris- 
tianity, and  set  aside  everything  like  a  supernatural  revelation.  Time  forbids 
me  pointing  out  the  capital  error  of  this  physical  philosophy — ^the  huge 
assumption  of  its  own  metaphysical  adequacy  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  When  the  merely  physical  method  is  assumed  to  be  ade- 
quate, it  becomes  misleading,  fatalistic,  and  unintelligible  in  its  revelations. 
The  Scottish  school  of  philosophy  is  an  effective  breakwater  against  this  tide 
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of  destmctiYe  thought.  For  it  asserts  the  ideal  nature  or  constitutioii  of 
sonl,  and  the  dependence  of  the  brain  itself  on  conscious  mind ;  it  asserts 
that  we  should  think  of  our  body  as  contained  in  mind,  rather  than  of  mind 
as  contained  in  our  body.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  northern  part  of  our  island 
a  thoroughgoing  Darwinian  of  any  note  cannot  be  found.  Time  forbids 
me  pointing  out  another  objection  to  this  theory — the  exaltation  of  the 
maxim,  ^  Might  is  right,'  to  the  throne  of  animated  existence.  By  reason 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  by  the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
certain  races,  it  is  said,  are  surely  doomed  to  extirpation.  The  white  man, 
m  virtue  of  having  the  power  of  adaptation,  is  to  be  the  grand  extirpator ; 
and  how  he  carries  out  this  principle  of  might,  the  history  of  our  colonies 
shows.  It  is  vain,  then,  to  try  and  civilise  the  subject  races ;  tiieir  certain 
doom  is  extirpation.  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Oxford,  notices  this  side  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  and  says :  ^  Curious  notions  for  a  Christian  nation  are  afloat : 
the  great  organs  of  our  national  morality  tell  us  that  the  subject  races  are 
destined  to  melt  away  beneath  the  rays  of  a  higher  civilisation.  These  are 
the  sort  of  people  against  whom,  in  the  garotting  season,  we  provide  our- 
selves with  life-preservers,  lest,  falling  in  with  them  in  some  lonely  place,  we 
should  melt  away  in  the  rays  of  their  civilisation.  These  principles,  rightly 
viewed,  mean,  in  fact,  the  unscrupulous  dominion  of  strength  over  weakness, 
which  in  the  end  would  be  the  overthrow  of  all  civifisation.' 

These  Darwinian  speculations  would  throw  the  race  back  some  twenty 
centuries,  and  place  us  before  an  altar  with  this  inscription  on  it,  ^  To  the 
unknown  God.'  And  the  time-hallowed  book  of  God  still  declares  with  all 
the  inspiration  of  the  great  apostle,  '  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him 
declare  I  unto  you.'  These  Darwinian  speculations  resolve  man's  spirituid 
essence  into  a  fine  evolution  of  material  force,  prison  him  in  blind  unalterable 
laws,  and  leave  him  shorn  of  his  immortality  and  his  greatness.  But  the 
lamp  of  revealed  truth,  taken  down  from  off  the  throne  of  the  Etemal,^  still 
shines  in  undunmed  lustre,  and  in  its  light  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold  are 
beautiful  and  true : — 

*  Man  is  blind  becanse  of  ein. 

Revelation  makes  him  sure : 
Withoat  that,  who  looks  within 
Looks  in  vain,  for  all's  obscure. 

'  Kay,  look  closer  into  man  I 

Tell  roe,  can  you  find  indeed 
Nothing  sure,  no  moral  plan 
Clear  prescribed,  wlthont  your  creed  ? 

*  No,  I  nothing  can  perceive ; 

Without  that,  airs  dark  for  men, 
That,  or  nothing,  I  believe. 
For  God^s  sake,  believe  it  then ! ' 

A.  S.  M« 
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Died  at  St.  Leonards,  Laaawade,  on  the  membere  of  hia  own  family,  bat  by  maoy 

15th  of  July  last,  William  Tod,  Esq.,  in  in  the  diatrict    in  which   he   resided, 

the  69th  year  of  hia  age.    The  deceaae  Amid  the  numeroua  carea  and  engage- 

of  thia  lamented  gentleman  has  occa-  menta  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of 

aioned  a  loss  which  will  be  long  and  an  extenaive  manufacturing  business,  his 

deeply  felt,  not  only  by  the  eurviving  career  of  life  was,  notwithstanding,  cmi- 
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neiitlj  one  of  general  usefiilneBB.  Bom 
and  nurtored  in  the  locality  in  which  he 
ended  his  days,  he  ever  manifested  a 
hearty  intei^t  in  ererything  which  re- 
lated to  its  welfare  and  prosperity. 
Endowed  with  superior  sagacity,  influ- 
enced by  a  benevolent  disposition,  and 
actuated  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  by 
a  spirit  of  the  purest  integrity,  he  was 
to  many  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  judici- 
ous and  sage  counsellor.  These  qualities 
rendered  his  advice,  on  all  matters  of 
importance,  of  inestimable  value,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this, 
brought  him  into  prominence  in  almost 
every  department  of  public  business. 
As  one,  however,  who  had  aims  and 
sympathies  which  soared  above  all  con- 
cerns of  an  earthly  kind,  he  discovered 
a  special  devotedness  to  the  interests  of 
the  church,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  of  the  congregation  of  whicn  he 
was  a  member,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  have  owed  its  very  formation  to  him. 
Though  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  de- 
cline repeated  invitations  to  accept  the 
office  of  elder  in  that  congregation — an 
office  which  his  grandfather  and  hia 
loved  and  venerated  father  had  for  many 
years  worthily  adorned — ^he  nevertheless, 
to  the  rery  close  of  his  life,  continued  to 
have  its  wellbeing  at  heart,  as  well  as  to 
seek  in  other  ways  the  advancement  of 
it.  In  the  midst  of  a  long  illness,  which 
terminated  at  length  in  his  death,  he 
found  many  sweet  enioyments  in  the 
boflom  of  hu  family,  and  in  superintend- 
ing the  culture  of  his  garden,  which  re- 
mainB  a  singular  monument  of  his  taste, 
and  of  the  delight  which  he  had  in  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature.  But  the 
chief  of  his  pleasures  during  this  period 
were,  more  tnan  ever  before,  those  which 
he  r&sdized  in  the  consolations  which  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with,  and  an 
unwavering  confidence  in,  the  grand 
realities  of  the  Christian  faith  afforded 
him.  And  as  the  blessed  result  of  his 
growing  experimental  knowledge  of 
these,  the  hour  of  his  departure,  when  it 
arrived,  found  him  not  unprepared  for 
his  transition  to  a  fairer  and  brighter 
paradise  than  he  could  either  make  or 
find  in  this  temporal  wilderness.  Of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  generallv 
hdd,  the  wide-spread  sensation  which 
the  tidings  of  his  death  occasioned,  and 
the  crowd  of  sincere  mourners,  gathered 
from  many  different  quarters,  who  fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  tneir  last  resting- 


place,  furnished  a  very  evident  and  im- 
pressive testimony.  And  though,  now 
that  he  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
he  has  no  longer  a  visible  place  among 
the  living,  the  remembrance  of  him  will, 
by  aU  who  truly  knew  him,  be  long  and 
fondly  cherished,  as  that  of  one  wiio  has 
well  and  faithfully  ^  served  his  genera- 
tion, according  to  the  will  of  God.^ 

On  the  Sabbath  succeeding  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Tod,  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Brodie, 
minister  of  the  congregation  to  which 
the  deceased  belonged,  referred  to  the 
mournful  event,  in  a  sermon  on  2  Tim. 
iv.  7,  8,  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  On  ordinary  occasions  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  particular  allusion 
to  the  doings  of  death  among  us.  But  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty 
were  I  to  omit  noticing  the  passing 
away  from  the  midst  of  us  of  one  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  congregation — who  ever 
afterwards  felt  a  deep  concern  for  its 
prosperity — and  who,  from  first  to  last, 
continued  to  show  himself  heartily  de- 
voted to  its  interests.  Belonging,  as  he 
did,  to  a  godly  family,  he  sustained  well 
and  worthily  the  character  for  which 
his  pious  ancestors  have  been  held  in  no 
Httle  estimation.  As  a  man  of  business, 
he  was  long  known  and  admired  as  a 
pattern  of  energy,  punctuality,  and  up- 
rightness. As  a  member  of  the  church, 
he  manifested  a  most  exemplary  attach- 
ment to  its  ordinances,  and  was  scrupu- 
lously conscientious  in  the  endeavour  to 
fulfil  with  fidelity  all  the  duties  which 
he  owed  to  it.  As  the  head  of  a  family, 
he  made  it  his  solicitous  care,  not  only 
to  nurture  his  children  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  but  to  set  before  them  an 
example  such  as  it  became  them  to 
follow.  And  when  the  hand  of  God 
touched  him,  while  as  yet  his  strength 
showed  few  symptoms  of  decay,  he  bore 
with  patience  and  Christian  fortitude, 
and  with  entire  submission  to  the  will 
of  Heaven,  the  long  illness  which  con- 
ducted him  at  length  to  the  grave. 
Few  persons  could  have  a  better  relish 
than  he  had  for  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  life,  especially  those  of  a  domestic 
kind,  while  he  was  far  from  permitting 
these  to  turn  away  his  thoughts  ana 
desires  from  those  higher  joys  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
And  now,  after  a  career  of  distinguished 
usefulness  in  this  earthly  sphere  of 
being,  he  has^  by  a  calm  and  peaceful 
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death,  departed,  as  I  humbly  believe,  to 
the  laud  of  the  blest.  He  has  fought 
the  good  iight ;  he  has  finished  his 
<M>ur8e ;  he  has  kept  the  faith.  And  he 
has  left  behind  him  the  best  of  hope 
that  there  awaits  him,  on  the  happy 
resurrection  morn,  the  crown  of  right- 
eousness, which  is  in  reserve  for  all  who 
love  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  no  little  satis- 
faction to  us  all  that  he  has  not  left  this 
world  until  he  has  seen  the  now  surriv- 


ing  members  of  his  family  oomCorUbly 
settled  in  life.  And  while  we  seek  that 
they,  with  his  mourning  widow,  may 
enjoy  the  most  precious  coDSolatiolu 
which  the  God  of  all  comfort  can  give, 
let  it  bo  also  our  prayer  that  they  may 
all  be  enabled  to  follow  him,  as  he 
followed  Christ,  so  that  they  may  here- 
after meet  him  in  the  great  gathering- 
place  of  the  children  of  God,  and  be  for 
ever  associated  with  him  in  his  happi- 


ness. 


Mm  of  Mm  ^itltlttatiaitH* 


SANCTCAaY  Sekyices.  By  the  late  Albx- 
ANDEB  Jack,  D.D.,  Dunhar.  With  a 
Brief  Memoir  by  his  Son-in-law,  the 
Bev.  James  Kbb,  M.A.,  Leicester. 
This  book  is  a  memorial  of  the  fifty  years* 
pastorate  of  a  faithfal  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ;  bat  altogether  irrespectire 
of  the  interest  which  it  awakens  in  us 
from  this  circamstance,  it  is  worthy  of 
our  heartiest  commendation,  and  the  dis- 
coui*ses  which  it  contains  will  be  read 
with  appreciation  and  profit  even  by -those 
who  knew  little  of  their  author.  Though 
posthumous  in  their  publication,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  being  carefally  revised 
by  Dr.  Jack  during  the  closing  months  of 
his  life ;  and,  alike  from  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  arc  discasscd,  we  are  made  to  feci 
that  there  was  in  the  writer,  as  he  prepared 
them,  the  conscionsness  of  nearness  to  the 
world  beyond.  Exact  in  their  thinking, 
cogent  in  their  reasoning,  clear  in  their 
style,  evangelical  in  their  teaching,  and 
close  and  heart-searchiog  in  their  appeals, 
these  sermons  are  pre-eminently  calculated 
to  be  useful.  In  each  discourse  we  have 
'Jesus  in  the  midst;*  and  those  entitled 
The  Consolatory  Estimate^  Tke  Onfy  Effec- 
tual Antidote  to  the  Fear  of  Deaths  and  The 
Future  of  the  BelieveTf  are  well  fitted  to 
cheer  the  desponding  and  encourage  the 
faint-hearted.  Ai  a  specimen  of  Dr. 
Jack's  style  and  method  of  illustration, 
we  select  the  following  passage  from  the 
sermon  on  The  Supremaev  of  Christ,  pre- 
mising that  we  do  so  not  because  it  is  the 
best  which  we  might  have  taken  from  the 
volume,  but  because  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  is  one  that  is  deeply  interesting 
at  the  present  time : — 

*  In  consequence  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion  prevalent  among  its  members,  it 
has  been  thought  that  to  maintain  the 
church's  oneness  is  to  maintain  a  position 
that  is  untenable;  and  certainly  the  fact  of 


the  variety  of  sentiment  that  obtains  among 
its  members  on  many  religious  subjecii, 
does  appear  to  militate  against  the  state- 
ment that  the  church  is  one.  But  it  mili- 
tates against  it  only  in  appearance.  For 
what  are  the  subjects  on  which  their  sea* 
timents  vary  from  eaeh  other?  They  are 
not  those  subjects  which  are  of  supreme, 
but  those  which  are  of  subordinate  import- 
ance. They  are  not  those  which  tooeh 
the  mainspring  of  the  machine,  but  those 
which  relate  to  the  construction  and  the 
motion  of  the  exterior  wheels.  They  are 
not  those  which  affect  the  radical  aften- 
tion  produced  on  the  understanding,  and 
the  conscience,  and  the  heart,  hut  those 
which  throw  the  mantle  of  an  outward 
distinctive  pecaliarity  over  the  life.  Were 
their  variances  about  essentials,  such  as 
the  necessity  and  the  means  of  salvation, 
the  erroneous  would  not  need  to  be  un- 
churched, because  their  errors  would  dearly 
show  them  to  have  no  status  in  the  church; 
but  disagreeing,  and  disagreeing  conscien* 
tiously,  about  ^comparatively  non-essen- 
tials, such  as  *'  meats  and  drinks,^  their  dis- 
agreement about  these  matters  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  their  want  of  oneness,  while  they 
are  one  in  matters  that  are  essential,  than 
the  different  roads  which  two  men  take 
in  going  to  the  same  place,  prove  that  it 
is  not  the  same  place  that  they  wish  to 
go  to. 

*But  admitting  that  their  disputations 
about  matters  of  minor  moment  do  not 
amount  to  a  justification  of  the  ehsfff^ 
that  the  members  of  the  church,  Christ'i 
spiritual  body,  are  anything  but  oae,  yet  it 
has  been  said  that,  in  whatever  other  re- 
spects they  may  be  one,  they  are  not  om  in 
affection.     And  judging  from  the  bitter 
spirit  cherished,  and  the  acrimonions  lan- 
guage used,  and  the  hostile  attitude  as- 
sumed by  certain  classes  of  its  professed 
members  in  reference  to  the  otben^  «ff 
onlooker  would,  with  difficulty,  be  brought 
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to  believe  that  they  all  revered  the  same 
God,  that  they  all' confided  in  the  same 
Saviour,  and  that  they  were  all  bending 
their  steps  to  the  same  state  of  future 
happiness.  On  the  contrary,  seeing  them 
come  forth  wearing  their  respective  party 
badges,  and  then  proceeding  to  occupy 
ground  in  battle  array,  and  afterwards 
employing  not  the  weapons  of  persuasion, 
but  those  of  force,  in  order  to  effect  the 
utter  ruin,  the  entire  extermination  of  all 
without  their  sectarian  range,  an  onlooker 
would  be  more  disposed  to  regard  them  as 
enlisted  in  diametrically  opposite  services, 
and  as  having  the  most  conflicting  interests 
to  defend.  But  because  dogmatism,  and  in- 
tolerance, and  persecution,  in  the  form  of 
actual  outrage,  or  in  the  form  of  malignant 
anathema,  or  in  the  form  of  unexpressed 
but  deep-rooted  ill-will,  have  dared  to  ap- 
proach the  threshold  of  the  church,  are  all 
within  its  sanctuary  to  be  aspersed  as  if 
they  too  were  uncharitably  and  cruelly 
inclined  ?  Whatever  countenance  the  dis- 
tant deportment,  and  the  contemptuous 
»;owl,  and  the  calumniating  surmise,  and 
the  inquisitorial  investigation,  and  the  un- 
hallowed 8entence,and  the  bloody  deed  may 
receive  from  malevolence,  from  the  church 


though  they  should  not  be  entirely  amal- 
gamated here,  yet  if  they  go  on  as  they 
have  commenced,  cultivating  each  other's 
acquaintance,  and  sacrificing  everything 
but  truth  for  the  sake  of  co-operating 
with  each  other  for  the  promotion  of  those 
interests  which  they  all  acknowledge  to  be 
dear,  and  thus  become  more  and  more  like 
the  rainbow,  with  its  separate  yet  com- 
mingling hues,  one  harmonious  whole ;  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  even  here 
they  shall  in  no  slight  dej*ree  see  what 
hereafter,  amid  the  resplendent  colourless 
light  of  eternity,  they  shall  clearly  and 
fully  see,  "face  to  face,  and  eye  to  eye."* 
(Pp.  62-65.) 

In  the  brief  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
sermons,  Mr.  Ker  has  done  his  work  with 
modesty  and  excellence.  Keeping  himself 
in  the  background,  he  has  given  us  neither 
a  painfully  minute  narrative  of  uninterest- 
ing details,  nor  a  bald  statement  of  facts 
and  dates,  but  a  broad  presentation  of  the 
man  as  he  was  in  his  home,  in  his  pulpit, 
and  at  his  work.  His  sketch  will  be  valued 
for  its  truthfulness  and  honesty  by  all  who 
knew  his  venerable  relative. 

The  appearance  of  this  book,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  memoir  and  re 


— the  pure  church,  the  spiritual  body  of     mains  of  Dr.  Smith  of  Biggar,  makes  us 


Christ — they  receive  none.  "  Put  on  charity; 
live  in  peace ;  be  kind  one  to  another : "  these 
are  the  commands  which  its  members  are 
called  upon  and  pledged  to  obey, — com- 
mands, non-compliance  with  which,  there- 
fore, in  any  way  is  justly  denounced,  when 
it  is  denounced  as  a  slanderous  reflection 
on  the  church's  oneness — a  oneness  which 
is  not  the  oneness  of  aversion,  or  dislike,  or 
animosity,  but  the  oneness  of  love. 

•Those  who  take  no  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity, who  would  rather  prevent  than 
promote  its  wellbeing,  have  long  exulted 
in  the  envyings  and  contendings  of  which 
the  church  has  often  unrighteously  and 
unhappily  been  made  the  arena.    But  by 


thankful  that  we  belong  to  a  church  which 
had  among  its  fathers  such  men  as  Dr. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Jack,  and  has  among  its 
younger  ministers  men  of  such  promise  as 
David  Cairns  and  Mr.  Ker. 


yicnoL*s  Series  of  Puritan  Commen- 
taries. Sermons  on  the  8th  Chapter 
of  the  Romans,  verses  1-4,  by  Thomas 
Jacomd,  D.D.  An  Exposition  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  being  the 
substance  of  near  Seven  Years*  Week- 
day Sermons,  by  Nicolas  Byfield, 
late  one  of  the  preachers  for  the  city  of 

Chester. 

Eflinbiirgh:  James  Kichol.    1869. 

all  who  are  obsen^ers  of  the  signs  of  the     Jacomb  has  been  a  favourite  with  us,  and 


times,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the 
exultation  of  the  church's  ill-wishers  is 
having,  on  this  account,  less  and  less  cause 
for  its  display.  The  black  cloud  of  aliena- 
tion with  which,  for  many  days  bygone, 
the  church  has  been  enveloped  by  pride 
and  passion,  by  virulence  and  violence,  is 
undeniably  giving  place  to  the  dawn  of  a 
bright  day  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
cordial  esteem  among  its  members.  The 
wise  and  worthy  of  them  in  all  quarters 
are  fast  merging  their  party  feelings,  and 
party  partialities,  and  party  prejudices,  and 
meeting  on  the  world's  platform,  not  as 
strangers,but  as  kinsmen, — not  as  enemies, 
but  as  friends.  Whether  this  auspicious 
change  will  issue  in  their  entire  amal- 
gamation here,   may  be  doubtful.     But 


has  long  had  a  place  in  our  library.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Puritans.  This 
edition  will  make  him  known  to  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  than  he  has  hitherto  had. 
A  large  quarto  volume  on  only  four  verses 
of  the  8th  of  the  Komans  is  certainly 
not  accordant  with  present  ideas  of  book- 
making.  Yet,  as  the  editor  remarks, 
Jacomb  is  not  tedious  reading — which, 
we  fear,  can  be  said  of  few  of  the 
Puritans,  even  of  few  in  this  collection. 
Jacomb  was  one  of  the  ejected  in  1662; 
but  he  continued  to  officiate  as  chaplain 
to  the  Countess  of  Exeter  till  his  death  in 
1 687.  His  polemical  powers  are  consider- 
able. As  an  excgetical  writer  he  antici^ 
pates  not  a  few  of  the  best  suggestions  of 
modern  commentators.    He  was  evidently 
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a  man  of  great  learning:.  But  we  value 
him  chiefly  for  his  spiritual  insight,  and  bis 
admirable  power  of  application.  With 
By  field  we  do  not  profess  to  have  the 
same  acqaaintance,  harinf^  now  for  the 
first  time  dipped  into  his  commentary. 
He  belongs  to  an  earlier  generation  than 
Jacomb,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  44. 
Yet  he  was  a  prolific  writer.  We  read  of 
sixteen  different  works  by  him.  His  ex- 
position of  the  Colossians  consists  of  a 
series  of  sermons,  and  is  unquestionably  a 
work  of  no  little  merit,  discovering  sound 
judgment  and  earnestness  in  applying 
the  truth  to  the  conscience. 

Pax  Vobiscuu  ;  on.  Thb  Bible  in  the 
Pamilt.  By  the  Bcv.  Daniel  F&aseb, 
A.M. 

Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Kennedy,  and  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Doblin:  J. 
llobertson  A  Co.    1863. 

Tbis  goodly-sized  volume  is  evidently  the 
result  of  much  thought  and  considerable 
labour,  and  is  very  creditable  to  the  piety 
and  the  industry  of  its  author.   It  is  a  plea 
for  infant  baptism  ;  bat,  looking  at  this  as 
the  chief  design  of  the  volume,  it  may  be 
questioned  if  the  result  is  such  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  pains  taken  to  reach  it. 
The  scaffolding  is  too  heavy  and  elaborate 
for  the  building.    Mr.  Praser  takes  up  the 
position  that  men  are  saved  as  families, 
and  supports  it  by  a  mass  of  evidence, 
which  we  suspect  is  much  more  copious 
than  conclusive.    In  seeking  to  establish 
this  position,  he  not  only  tries  to  prove 
too  much,  but  more  than  is  necessary  for 
his  purpose.    Mr.  Praser  sometimes  writes 
as  if  he  believed  that  a  roan's  faith  not 
only  secares  his  own  snlvation,  but  also 
the  salvation  of  his  household.    In  refer- 
ence to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  he 
says :  *  On  the  whole,  then,  nothing  can  be 
more  express  than  the  light  shed  on  our 
qaestion   by  the  whole  course  of  God's 
dealing,  in  calling  his  son  out  of  Egypt. 
We  have  the  relation  of  children  to  be- 
lieving parents ;  and  the  faith  of  the  pa- 
rents twice  over  exhibited  as  the  exclusive 
cause  of  God  extending  to  their  children  a 
special  regard,  and  as  even  laying  Him 
under  an  obligation  of  saving  them.'    On 
the  case  of  Zaccheus  he  thus  remarks  : 
*  Two  things  are  worthy  of  notice  in  that 
application  of  salvation  which  Christ  now 
makes  to  Zaccheus'  faith :   1.  The  salva- 
tion he  applies  is  not  a  personal,  not  an 
individual,  but  a  family  salvation.    ''This 
day,"  says  Christ,  as  the  consequence  alone 
of  Zaccheus'  faith,  and  before,  as  yet,  he 
enter<;d  Zaccheus'  dwelling,  or  had  seen  a 
single  inmate  of  his  honsc, — "  this  day  is  sal- 
vation come  to  this  house."   2.  The  ground 
stated  for  this  family  application  of  sal- 


vation :  **'  Porasmuch  as  be  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham."  In  other  words,  his  faith  has 
constituted  him  Abraham^s  son,  has  brought 
him  thus  under  Abraham's  promise,  and 
so  signifying  and  sealing  this  promise  to 
him,  the  word  is,  This  day  is  salvation 
come  to  this  house.*  These  and  limilar 
statements  seem  unguarded.  Mr.  Praser 
cannot,  of  course,  hold  that  a  child  can  be 
saved  by  the  faith  of  the  parent ;  and  yet 
his  words  may  be  so  understood.  This 
theory  of  a  family  salvation  is  not  neces- 
sary to  support  the  doctrine  and  the  prac- 
tice of  infant  baptism.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  children,  by  the  faith  of  their 
parents,  belong  to  the  visible  church,  and 
as  such  have  a  right  to  be  baptized.  The 
theory  our  author  has  adopted  leads  him 
to  give  some  veir  doubtful  interpretatioos 
of  Scripture.  No  weight  can  be  atticJied 
to  an  argument  that  rests  on  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  of  a  passage  of  Scrip* 
ture ;  and  of  this  kind  of  argumentation 
the  book  before  us  furnishes  several  illus- 
trations. There  is  an  appendix  to  the 
volume,  which  is  substantially  a  reprint  of 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  the  mode  of 
baptism,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

HouB  Life.     By  Marianne  Paenia-g* 

HAM.     1668. 
Girlhood.    By  Mariamite  Pasuxnghaii, 
Author  of  ^ChaU  by  the  Sea,'  'Life 
Sketches.' 

London :  J.  Clarke.    1869. 

Miss    Pabkihqham    is    now   favourably 
known  among  us  as  one  of  our  most  fas- 
cinating and   successful    female  writers. 
Home  lAje  has  already  reached  its  for- 
tieth thousand,  and  bids  fair  to  stretch 
forward  to  thousands  more.    We  do  not 
wonder  at  ita  marvellous  popularity,  espe- 
cially among  that  numerous  and  interest- 
ing class  whose  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
provement it  contemplates.      We  kooir 
not,  indeed,  a  better  book  to  put  into  l&e 
hands  of  *•  the  family' — parents  and  children 
included.    In  a  very  simple,  but  clear  and 
elegant  style,  it  treats  of  most  topics  that 
concern  their  happiness  and  safety.   Some 
will  be  reminded  of  the  tone  and  topics 
of  some  of  Hannah    More's    strictures. 
We  select  for  special  praise  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters,  on  *The  Pather*  and  'The 
Mother.'    How  to  live  *  at  home*  is  un- 
questionably a  matter  of  deepest  interest  to 
us  all;  and  here,  within  a  short  compass^  we 
are  told,  and  well  told,  the  secret  of  success. 
Oirlkood,  just  published,  is  an  equally 
valuable    little  volume,  confined,  in  its 
beautiful  counsels,  to  the  best  mode  of 
spending  that  interesting  period  of  life. 
Por  young  ladies  dawning  into  woman- 
hood,  it  is  one   of  the  very  best  ww 
mecuina  we  have  ever  read.    Eveiy  mother 
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who  has  danghters  to  educate  should  see 
to  it  that  the  work  is  perused,  meditated 
upon,  and  practised.  We  have  met,  how- 
ever, with  one  sentence  which  we  repeat. 
It  oocors  at  p.  47,  in  the  chapter  upon 
reading.  In  answer  to  the  question,  *Is 
it  wTODg  to  read  novels  ? '  she  sajs,  '  We 
^o  sot  think  so  by  any  means.  Ou  the 
contrary — we  saj'  it  respectfully — we  think 
there  may  be  as  much  good  in  a  thoroughly 
good  novel  as  in  a  sermon.'  Now,  we 
haTe  no  objection  to  a  '  thoroughly  good ' 
novel ;  but  to  say  that  there  may  be  as 
much  good  in  it  as  in  a  sermon — a  gospel 
sermon  we  presume  is  meant — appears  to 
us  to  place  the  picture  of  man  upon  a 
ievel  with  the  truth  of  God.  We  are  per- 
saaded  Miss  Farningham  does  not  really 
shink  so.  We  heartily  commend  these  two 
little  works  to  the  homes  and  to  the  hearts 
•of  aU.  The  style  in  which  they  are  written 
as  natural  and  pleasant,  and  the  spirit 
throughout  kindly  and  evangelical. 

MABGJUiBT,  TIIS  FeaRL  OF  NaYAKSB.      A 

Najrrative    compiled    from    Authentic 
Sources. 

EdlBbQCgh:  Wql  Olipbant  &  Co. 

This  charming  book  may  be  regarded  as 


a  companion  volume  to  Young  Calvin  in 
Parisj  and  William  Farel.  The  reader  of 
any  one  of  the  three  volumes  will  find  the 
other  two  supplementary.  From  the  time 
she  embraced  the  truth,  the  Qaeen  of 
Navarre  became  the  patroness  of  the 
French  Befonners ;  and  her  extraordinaxy 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Francis  i.,  her 
brother,  enabled  her  to  befriend  the  per- 
secuted saints  on  many  occasions.  Her 
marvellous  and  self-sacrificing  affection 
for  her  royal  brother  lends  a  great  charm 
to  the  narrative.  The  writer  furnishes 
abundant  illustration  of  the  motto  from 
Luther  on  the  title-page,  —  *  There  is 
nothing  sweeter  on  earth  than  the  heart 
of  a  woman  in  which  piety  dwells.'  Her 
royal  brother  called  Margaret,  in  allusion 
to  the  meaning  of  her  name,  *  the  pearl  of 
Navarre.'  His  fondness  for  her  was  but 
the  feeble  response  to  her  stronger  affec- 
tion for  him,  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, if  ever  equalled,  in  the  history  of 
human  hearts.  It  materially  adds  to  the 
value  of  this  volume  that  it  embraces  an 
extended  account  of  Margaret's  distin- 
guished daughter,  the  Princess  of  Navarre; 
and  a  shorter  notice  of  her  grandson,  who 
became  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 


Sntelligtna— ^hM  ^^^rwliifteriira  Cijurtji, 


PRS8BTTEBXAI.  PBOOBSDINOS. 

Awumdal^,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Kcdefechan,  on  27th  July — ^Bev.  David 
Thomas,  moderator  pro  t^m.  Mr.  £.  P. 
Douglas,  student,  delivered  a  homily  on 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  an  exercise  with 
additions  on  Heb.  vi.  4-^  which  exer- 
cises were  unanimously  sustained  as  parts 
of  trial  for  licence.  Mr.  John  W.  Dun- 
bar delivered  an  exercise  with  additions 
on  Heb.  ii.  10,  and  was  examined  in 
ILiatin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  church  his- 
tory, which  exercises  were  unanimously 
sustained,  and  the  student  cordially  re- 
commended to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Mr. 
Tbomas  reported  that,  in  terms  of  ap- 
pointment, he  had  moderated  in  a  call 
at  Moffat,  and  that  the  Rev.  William 
Hutton  of  Cumnock  had  been  duly  elected. 
Slessrs.  John  Ewing  and  James  John- 
stone, attested  commissioners,  laid  ou 
the  table  the  call,  reasons  for  transla- 
tion, and  the  nsual  petition.  The  presby- 
tery unanimously  sustained  the  call,  and 
adopted  the  ordinary  steps,  that  it  be 
prosecuted  before  the  Presbytery  of  Kil- 
marnock. Mr.  Meiklejohn,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
minute  expressive  of  the  presbytery's 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  late  Mn 
Thomas   Weatherstone,    preacher,    sub- 


mitted a  draft  which  the  presbytery  unani- 
mously approved,  and  instructed  to  be 
recorded,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the 
mother  of  the  deceased.  Next  meeting 
of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  in  the  same 
place,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September. 

Arbroath. — This  presbytery  met  at  Ar- 
broath on  8th  June — the  Kev.  Bobcrt  W. 
Orr,  moderator.  The  Bev.  Thomas  Kirk 
was  elected  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  Messrs.  George  Soutar,  student 
of  the  first  year,  and  John  Smith,  student 
of  the  second  year,  delivered  discourses, 
which  were  sustained;  and  as  they  had 
gone  over  all  the  exercises  prescribed  in 
the  schedule,  it  was  agreed  to  certify  them 
to  the  Hall  as  students  of  the  second  and 
of  the  third  year  respectively.  Mr.  John 
Traill,  studeut  of  the  fourth  year,  and 
missionary-elect  to  India,  delivered  his 
trials  for  licence,  which  were  sustained, 
^nd  he  was  in  the  usual  manner  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel.  Standing  committees 
were  appointed  on  missions,  on  statistics, 
on  stipend  augmentation,  and  on  Sabbath 
schools.  A  motion  to  alter  the  place  of 
meeting  of  presbytery  was  discussed  and 
stood  adjourned  till  another  meeting. — 
The  presbytery  again  met  on  27th  July — 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Kirk,  moderator.  Mr. 
Traill,  missionary  to  India,  gave  iu  partial 
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trials  'with  a  view  to  ordination,  which 
were  sustained ;  bnt  it  being  nnderstood 
that  he  is  to  attend  the  Hall  next  session, 
it  was  agreed  to  defer  his  ordination  till 
October,  and  to  appoint  it  to  take  place  at 
Brechin,  on  the  6th  day  of  that  month — 
Mr.  Orr  to  preach,  and  Mr.  Swan  to  ordain 
and  address  Mr.  Traill.  Appointed  the 
ordinary  mission  committee  to  act  as  an 
erangelistie  committee,  and  instructed 
them  to  seek  out  persons  whom  they 
deemed  suitable  for  erangelistie  work, 
and  report  to  the  Home  Committee.  Mr. 
Campbell  gare  notice  that,  at  next  ordi- 
nary meeting,  he  would  move  that  the 
presbytery  should  spend  some  time  in 
devotional  exercises,  and,  if  necessary, 
also  in  conference  on  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiations for  iraion  with  other  churches. 
Agreed  to  devote  some  time  to  the  trans- 
action of  ordinary  business  at  the  meeting 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Brechin  on  the  6th 
October. 

Benmck. — This  presbytery  met  at  Nor- 
ham  on  Wednesday,  July  I4tb,  the  prin- 
cipal business  being  the  ordination  of  the 
Bev.  George  Hislop  Main  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry  and  pastoral  charge  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Norham, 
as  successor  to  the  late  Rev.  James  T. 
Anderson,  M.A.  The  presbytery  met  for 
ordinary  business  at  ten  o'clock— *the  Kev. 
John  Stark,  moderator.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Wallace  of  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  William 
Main  of  Ardersier,  and  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Haig  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
Norham,  being  present,  were  associated 
with  the  presbytery.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
Synod,  proposing  that  communications  be 
opened  with  the  congregations  paying 
only  the  minimum  stipend  of  £150.  The 
Committee  on  Stipends  were  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  managers  of  these 
congregations,  with  the  view  of  raising  the 
stipend.  Answers  to  the  queries  of  the 
Manse  Board  from  Summerfaill  (Ayton) 
and  Chimside,  were  read,  and  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  attest  them.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church,  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cairns, 
and  seconded  by  the  Bev.  P.  Meams, 
were  unanimously  adopted  :-^'  1.  That  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  as  originally  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  seeking  im- 
partially to  disestablish  and  disendow  all 
religious  systems  in  Ireland,  alone  meets 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  deserves 
the  support  of  the  friends  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  2.  That  the  amendments 
introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
going  beyond  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion for  life  interests,  amount  to  a  re- 
endowment  of  one  favoured  church,  and 
thus  inflict  a  wrong  which  is  not   and 


cannot  be  redressed  by  a  partial  redis- 
tribution of  public  money  among  ether 
and    conflicting    religions    in    IrelaBd. 
S.   That  the  principle  of  indiscriminate 
endowment,  thns    nnnatorally  engrafted 
upon  a  measure  of  religious  equality,  vio- 
lates every  rule  of  Christian  morals  and 
enlightened  statesmanship,  and  confounds 
the  distinctions  of  truth  and  error,  so  as 
to  debauch  the   public    conscience,  and 
tends  to  draw  down  on  nations  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Almighty,  who  requires 
nations,  not  less  than  individuals,  to  be 
guided  by  one  fixed  and  eternal  system  of 
truth  and    righteousness.      4.  That   the 
recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
favour  of  indiscriminate  endowment,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish bishops,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  any  body  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters in  this  country,  have  actively  connte- 
nnnced  the  endowment  of  Bome,  involves 
a  grave  danger  to  Protestantism,  and  calls 
for  the  strenuous  resistance  of  all  the 
diurcbes  of  the  Reformation.'    On  the 
motion    of  the    Bev.   J.    L.   Mnirheod, 
seconded    by  the  Bev.   W.  Porteous,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  copy  of  these  resoln- 
tions  be  sent  to  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  £. 
Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  to  the  members  of  Parliament  for 
the  town  of  Benvick  and  the  counties 
of  Berwick  and  Korthnmberland.     The 
public    services    in  connection  with   the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Main  began  at  11.30. 
The  church  was  filled  by  a  deejily  inte- 
rested audience.    The  Rev.  Wm«  Wilson 
preached  from  1  Cor.  i.   16,  last  clause, 
*  It  is  the  power  of  God  ;*  the  Bev,  P. 
Meams  stated  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
ordination,  and  proposed  the  questions  of 
the  formula  to  Mr.  Main  and  the  congre- 
•gatiott ;  the  Rev.  John  Stark  offered  the 
ordination    prayer,    and    addressed   the 
young    minister,    after  which    the  'Rffv, 
Mr.  narrower  addressed  the  congregation. 
The  newly-ordained  minister  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  members  of  the 
congregation  at  the  close  of  public  wor- 
ship.    The   presbytery  resomed   in  the 
vestry,  when  Mr.  Main's  name  was  added 
to  the  roll.    A  letter  was  read  from  Dr. 
Scott,  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  pres- 
bytery in  the  Synod^s  scheme  for  the  em- 
ployment of  evangelists.    The  letter  was 
remitted   to   the  Mission  Committee  to 
consider  and  report.     The  Rev.  James 
M'Leish  gave  a  report  of  the  meetings  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  S.  Edgerley,  at  which 
collections  were  made  for  Calabar,  the 
sum  raised  being  £43,  I4s.  ll^d.     The 
thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  given  to 
Mr.  Edgerley  for  his  excellent  addresses 
to  the  congregations,  and  to  the  commit- 
tee for  their  laboars.    An  interesting  re- 
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pttit  by  Mr.  Bdimnck,  roissioDary,  detailing 
his  labours  in  Holy  Island,  was  read  to 
the  meeting',  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the 
Synod.     A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  duty  devolved  on  the  pres- 
bytery in  attesting  papers  for  the  Home 
Committee. — ^The  presbytery  met  at  Ay  ton 
im  the  27th  of  July,  being  the  funeral  day 
of  the  late  Bev.  James  Stark — the  Bev. 
James  M*X«eitb,  moderator.     The  Bevs. 
I>r.    G.    Johnston    of    Edinburgh,    and 
Messrs.  Ji^nstone  of  Springburo,  Glas- 
gow, and  Meikle  of  Inverary,  being  pre* 
sent,  were  associated.     It  was  reported 
tfaat  Mr.  8tark  died  suddenly  on  the  even- 
ing  of  the  Fast-day,  July  22,  preceding 
the  communion,  he  having  been  able  to 
attend  the  church  in  the  forenoon.    He 
died  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
5lBt  of  his  mioistiT.    His  name  was  taken 
from  the  roll.     The  Bev.  Dr.  Johnston, 
by  appoiniment,  conducted  impressive  de- 
votional exercises  in  the  church  to  a  large 
congregation,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cairns  de- 
Hvered  a  beantifnl  and  touching  address. 
The  fnneral  was  largely  attended,  and  the 
plaee  of  interment,  Chirnside.    The  Rev. 
Wm.  Bitehie,  idong  with  the  Bev.  Wm. 
Wilson,  now  sole  minister  of  the  congre- 
gation, were  appointed  to  preach  in  the 
chnreh  on  Sabbath,  improving  the  event. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  will  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October. 

DunftrmUn^, — This  presbytery  met  at 
I^ochgelly,  on  the  28th  July,  for  the  induc- 
tion of  the  Bev.  James  Brown—- the  Bev. 
Mr.  Jarvie,  moderator  pro  dk.  Of  corre- 
spondSng  members  there  were  present  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr. 
Gemmell,  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Lowrie  (elder), 
of  Edinburgh  Presbytery;  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Houston,  Mr.  Malloch,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Kirkcaldy  Presbytery;  Mr.  Boyd,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Kinross  Presbytery ;  Mr.  Young, 
James  Paton,  Esq.,  Stirling  Presbytery ; 
Mr.  Duncanson,  Hamilton  Presbytery; 
the  Bev.  Williamson  Shoolbred,  and  the 
Ber.  Charles  B.  Pitblado,  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Bev.  David  Borland  preached  on  the 
occasion  from  Isa.  lii.  1 :  *  Awake,  awake, 
put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion.'  The  mode- 
rator then,  after  briefly  narrating  the  steps 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  congregation 
and  the  presbytery  with  a  view  to  the 
i-ndnction  of  Mr.  Brown,  put  to  him  the 
^loestions  of  the  formula,  to  which  he  gave 
satisfactory  answers ;  and  the  members  of 
the  congregation,  on  an  opportunity  af- 
forded them,  having  testified  their  ad- 
herence to  their  call  to  him,  he  was,  by 
prayer,  solemnly  inducted  to  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry  and  the  pastoral  charge 
of  said  congregation,  after  which  the 
moderator  addressed  suitable  exhortations 


to  him  and  to  the  congregation,  and  closed 
the  services  in  the  usual  way.  The  pres- 
bytery then  returned  to  the  session  house, 
when,  on  Mr.  Brown  having  declared  his 
willingness  to  subscribe  the  formula  when 
required,  he  was  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
presbytery,  and  took  his  place  accordingly. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Fleming  was  appointed  to 
retire  with  him  and  constitute  the  session. 
On  all  which  an  extract  was  craved.  Dr. 
M^Michael  reported  that  he  had  received 
answers  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Henry  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
Stirling  Burghs,  promising  to  present  the 
petitions  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Lords,  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Agreed  to  hold  next  meeting 
of  presbytery  in  Dunfermline,  on  Tuesday, 
the  5th  October,  at  12  o'clock. 

Edinburgh. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
3d  Augn5t*-Bcv.  James  Imrie,  moderator. 
A  petition  was  presented  from  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Andrew's  Place,  Leith,  asking 
the  presbytery  to  appoint  one  to  moderate 
in  a  call  to  a  colleague  and  successor  for 
Dr.  Smart.  Messrs.  James  Stocks,  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  and  Peter  Brash  appeared 
as  commissioners  in  support  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  stated  that  the  congregation  had 
agreed  to  provide  a  stipend  of  £400  a  year 
to  Dr.  Smart,  and  £300  for  his  colleague. 
After  some  discussion,  a  moderation  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  August  16. 
It  was  thereafter  moved  by  Dr.  Peddle, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Johnston,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  that  'The  presbytery 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  whether 
any  or  what  measures  might  be  adopted 
for  the  extension  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
by  the  erection  of  new  congregations 
without  injury  to  existing  interests,  to 
correspond  with  any  parties  having  the 
same  object  in  view,  and  to  report.' 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  10th  August — Bev. 
William  Watson,  moderator.  There  was 
read  a  report,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Boss, 
giving  an  account  of  his  labours  as  cate- 
chist  among  the  Gaelic- speaking  popula- 
tion of  Inverness  during  the  last  four 
months.  The  report  was  unanimously 
approred  of,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  transmit  it  to  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
nuttec.  There  was  laid  upon  the  table  a 
schedule,  containing  answers  furnished  by 
the  Union  Street  Congregation,  Inverness, 
to  queries  proposed  by  the  Synod's  Debt 
Liquidation  Board.  The  presbytery  agreed 
to  attest  the  answers  furnished  by  the 
congregation ;  and  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  transmit  the  schedule  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Board.  There  was  read  a  circular 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Home  Mission 
Committee,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
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presbytery  to  the  rnles  adopted  by  the 
Synod  at  their  last  meeting  with  reference 
to  evangelistic  effort.  The  presbytery 
appointed  Messrs.  Pringle,  Erskinej^  and 
Watson,  with  Mr.  Gill,  elder,  as  an  evange- 
listic committee — Mr.  Erskine,  convener. 
Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Moyness,  on  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  October. 

Galloway. — This  presbytery  met  at  New- 
ton-Stewart on  8th  Jnne.  Mr.  Wm.  Wat- 
son, preacher,  under  call  to  Kirkcudbright, 
as  colleague  and  successor  to  the  Bev. 
George  Wood,  delivered  all  his  trials  for 
ordination,  and  his  ordination  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  Kirkcudbright  on 
14th  July,  on  which  day  the  presbytery 
accordingly  met  at  Kirkcudbright.  The 
Rev.  John  Clark,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Rothnie,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries ; 
the  Rev.  James  Ronald,  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Lanark  ;  the  Rev.  James  M'Ewan, 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Melrose ;  and  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Mathesoo,  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dunfermline,  being  present,  were 
invited  to  correspond.  Apologies  for 
absence,  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  were 
received  from  Messrs.  Clark  and  Dawson. 
Schedule  anent  manse  in  Wigtown,  as 
filled  up  by  the  session  and  managers,  was 
read  and  considered,  and  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  attest  it,  and  transmit  it  to 
the  Manse  and  Debt  Liquidating  Board. 
Mr.  Dobbie  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  presbytery  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill ; 
and  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
against  these  amendments,  drawn  np  by. 
Messrs.  Hogarth  and  Smith,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  presbytery  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Watson's  ordination.  Mr. 
Carslaw  preached;  Mr.  Wood  put  the 
questions  of  the  formula,  and  offered  up 
the  ordination  prayer;  Mr.  Dunlop  gave 
the  charge  to  the  young  minister;  and 
Mr.  Smith  addressed  the  congregation. 
A  soiree  was  held  in  the  evening.  All 
the  services  were  numerously  attended. — 
3cf  Auffuaty  Newton-Sttwart, — ^The  presby- 
tery again  met.  Mr.  Dawson,  as  con- 
vener of  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  laid 
upon  the  table  a  full  abstract  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  the  congregations  connected 
with  the  presbytery,  which,  after  con- 
sideration, was  ordered  to  be  printed  for 
circulation  among  the  members  of  the 
several  congregations.  Mr.  Dawson  was 
thanked  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  the  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Dawson,  Smith,  and 
Lindsay,  was  re- appointed — Mr.  Dawson, 
convener.  The  following  were  appointed 
as  the  Missionary  and  Evangelistic  Com- 
mittee: Messrs.  Squair,  Fleming,  Daw- 
son, and  Smith — Mr.   Squair,  convener. 


Mr.  Dawson  reported  that,  notwithstand- 
ing  all  the  efforts  put  forth  by  his  congre- 
gation and  himself,  they  were  still  short 
by  £100  of  the  sum  necessary  to  obtain 
the  last  instalment  from  the  Manse  Boardy 
and  clear  off  the  entire  debt  resting  upon 
the  congregation.  The  presbytery,  after 
inquiring  into  the  circnmstances  of  the 
case,  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend 
it  to  the  liberality  of  Christian  friends. 

Glasgow. — ^This  prcsbyteiy  met  on  10th 
August — Mr.  Bannatyne  Bothwell,  mode- 
rator. Dr.  G.  Jeffrey  reported  that  he  had 
moderated  in  an  election  often  elders  in  the 
congregation  of  Dennistonn,  and  that  all 
elected  had  agreed  to  serve.  That  he  had 
farther  examined  those  of  them  not  pre- 
viously ordained  to  the  office  of  elder,  and 
found  them  qualified.  His  conduct  being 
approved  of,  and  the  election  sustained,  he 
was  appointed  to  induct  and  ordain  said 
elders -elect  on  Sabbath,  the  29tfa.  The 
committee  appointed  at  request  of  Barrack 
Street  Congregation,  with  reference  to 
effecting  a  union  between  it  and  some 
other  congregation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
reported  that,  at  a  meeting  of  said  congre- 
gation, held  on  the  evening  of  the  19tb 
July,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the 
committee,  it  had  been  agreed,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  to  take  no  farther  steps  m 
the  direction  of  union.  Received  the 
report,  and  discharged  the  committee. 
Read  schedule  of  application  from  Kirk- 
intilloch Congregation  to  Manse  and  Debt 
Liquidation  Board,  which  it  was  agreed 
to  transmit  and  recommend.  Mr.  Iravin 
gare  notice  as  follows :— That  he  would 
*  call  the  attention  of  presbytery  to  ex- 
tracts from  the  journal  of  the  Rev.  Hogh 
Goldie,  missionaiT  at  Old  Calabar,  AfHcSy 
as  published  in  the  Miniontxry  Record  for 
Angnst,  wherein  it  is  stated  tnat  "sad  to 
tell,  the  cargo  of  the  Clyde  steamers  for 
the  Old  Rivers,  as  they  are  called,  is 
ardent  spirits ;  *  also  that  **  there  are  those 
in  the  membership  of  the  ehnreh  who 
have  a  far  greater  capital  embarked  in  the 
traiBo  than  the  capital  contriboted  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  chutich  for  the  salva- 
tion of  these  tribes  ;*  and  to  more  the  pres- 
bytery to  appoint  a  committee  to  inqnirs 
as  to  the  truth  of  said  allegations,  to  eoa- 
sider  the  whole  subject,  and  to  report  as 
to  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
remedy  the  great  evil  complained  of/ 
Agreed  to  send  notice  to  the  Fow^gp 
Mission  Board  of  this  motion,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  taken  np  at  the  presbytery's  meet- 
ing in  October. 

//flinifton.— This  presbytery  met  on  «7th 
July,  in  the  usual  place- — ^Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, moderator  pro  tern.  The  clerk  stated 
that  Mr.  Inglis  still  continned  indisposed, 
and   had  made  application  to  him  ht 
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farther  sopply  to  his  polpit.  The  presbj- 
teiy  accordingly  appointed  as  follows  : — 
"First  Sabbath  of  August,  Rev.  Mr.  M'Far- 
Imnc  ;  third,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  ;  fifth,  Rev. 
Mr.  Dnnlop;  second  Sabbath  of  Septembefi 
Rev.  Mr.  Paterson ;  third,  Rer.  Mr.  Leys ; 
and  first  Sabbath  of  October,  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomson.  The  presbytery  instructed  the 
treasurer  to  procure  300  copies  of  the  last 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  with  the 
Pree,  United,  and  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  the  clerk  was  appointed  to 
distribnte  them  among  the  elders  of  the 
respective  congregations  within  the  bounds 
of  the  presbytery.  Next  meeting  takes 
place  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September. 

Ireland, — This  presbytery  met  at  CuUy- 
backey,  3d  August.    The  committee  on 
the  Ltoanends  case  gave  in  a  report,  which 
contained  certain  general  rules  adopted  by 
them  for  their  guidance  in  revising  the 
communion  roll.    After  discussion,  these 
mlea  were  sanctioned  by  the  presbytery ; 
and  the  session,  with  the  Rev.  J.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Rev.  D.  Mair,  and  Mr.  M'Roberts, 
elder,  added  to  it,  were  directed  to  have 
the  roll  revised  without  delay,  and  also  to 
look  after  the  financial  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  have  them  put  into  a  satis- 
factory state.   The  presbytery  also  strongly 
recommended  the  congregation  to  drop  the 
two  candidates  who  were  brought  forward 
at  last  moderation,  and  to  agree  upon  some 
third  person.    A  communication  was  read 
from  I>r.  Scott,  asking  information  as  to 
the  utility  of  the  Tyrone  mission.     Mr. 
M'Dowall,  the  catechist  at  Crockotanty, 
being  present,  was  examined  as  to  the 
work  going  on  there.    An  abstract  of  his 
statement,  and  his  usual  quarterly  report, 
were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Sicott, 
notil  further  inquiry  could  be  made,  and 
more  time  allowed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.    The  Mission  Committee  was 
also  appointed  Evangelistic  Committee. 
Bey.  Hugh  Smythe  was  appointed  mode- 
rator for  the  next  year.     Next  ordinary 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Belfast,  on  second 
Tneaday  of  November. 

Kilmarnock, — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  17th  August — the  Rev.  Geo.  Morris, 
moderator.  The  clerk  reported  that,  as 
instructed,  he  had  made  intimation  of  the 
petition  from  persons  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glengamock  to  the 
session  of  the  congregation  in  Dairy,  and, 
through  the  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Paisley  and  Greenock,  to  the  sessions  of 
the  congregations  in  Lochwianoch  and 
Beith.  A  reply  was  read  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Dairy,  to  the  effect  that  they 
thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  delay 
the  formation  of  a  congregation  at  Glcn- 
garnock  for  a  time.  An  extract  was  also 
read  from  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of 


Paisley  and  Greenock,  to  the  effect  that 
from  statements  made  in  the  reports  of 
the  sessions  in  Beith,  they  wished  to  be 
informed  of  the  number  of  members  con- 
nected  with    the    congregations    in    the 
bounds  of  the  Paisley  and  Greenock  pres- 
bytery who  have  signed  the  petition,  and 
also  of  the  proposed  site  of  the  congrega- 
tion.   The  commissioners  from  Glengar- 
nock  being  present,  and  having  answered 
further  inquiries  addressed  to  them  by  the 
presbytery,  the  presbytery  agreed,  after 
consideration,   that   the   clerk  should  be 
instructed,   for    the    satisfaction    of   the 
sessions   of  the  congregations  in  Beith, 
to  reply  to  the  points  referred  to  in  the 
communication   from   the   Presbytery  of 
Paisley  and  Greenock,  from  the  informa- 
tion  possessed  by  the  presbytery;     and 
further,  appointed  Mr.  Philp  to  preach  at 
the  Glengarnock  station,  to  meet  with 
the  petitioners,  to  make  full  inquiry  in 
reference  to  the  religious  necessities  and 
prospects  of  the  district,   and  report  to 
next  meeting  of  presbytery.     A  call  was 
then  laid  on  the    table   from  the  con- 
gregation  of  Moffat  to    the  Rev.  Wm. 
Hntton,  Cumnock.     Mr.  Watson,  Lang- 
holm,   appeared    as    commissioner   from 
the  Annandale  Presbytery,  with  Messrs. 
Ewing    and    Johnstone    from   the   con- 
gregation of  Moffat ;  also  Messrs.  M'Ker- 
row,  Ballantine,  and  Samson,  from   the 
congregation  of  Cumnock.    The  reasons 
for  translation  and  the  answers  to  them 
were  read  ;  and  the  commissioners  on  both 
sides  having    been    beard,    Mr.    Hntton 
stated  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  an- 
nounce his  decision  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery,  which  was  thereupon  fixed  for 
the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  at  half- 
past  10  A.M. 

Kirkcaldy, — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Leven  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June — ^Rer. 
R.  D.  Brownlee,  moderator.  The  clerk 
reported  that  he  had  sent  copies  of  the 
presbytery's  resolution  on  the  education 
question  to  the  members  of  Parliament 
for  the  county  and  the  Kirkcaldy  district 
of  burghs.  A  communication  was  read 
from  the  Home  Committee,  requesting 
the  presbytery  to  deal  with  congregations 
that  paid  their  minister  a  stipend  of  £150, 
without  any  allowance  for  expenses,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
they  could  give  an  allowance  of  £7,  lOs. 
for  that  purpose,  with  or  without  assist- 
ance. It  was  found  that  there  were  four 
congregations  in  the  presbytery  in  these 
circumstances,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  correspond  with  them  on  the  subject, 
and  communicate  the  result  to  the  com- 
mittee. A  schedule  filled  up  from  the 
congregation  of  Markinch,  for  transmission 
to  the  Manse  Board,  was  read,  which  the 
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Sresbytefy  agreed  to  attest  and  transmit. 
(r.  Brownlee  reported  that  the  Students' 
Committee  had  met  with  Mr.  B.  C.  Inglis, 
had  examined  him  on  the  subjects  pre* 
scribed  to  him,  and  that  he  had  acquitted 
himself  to  their  satisfaction,  and  agreed 
to  recommend  Mr.  Inglis  to  the  Hall  as  a 
student  of  the  second  year. — ^This  presby- 
tery met  again  at  Kirkcaldy  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  August — Kev.  J.  S.  Hyslop, 
moderator  pro  tern.     The  clerk  reported 
that  he    had  written  the  congregations 
formerly  referred  to,  in  reference  to  the 
allowance  for  expenses,  and  had  commu- 
nicated the  result  to  the  Home  Committee, 
which  was  as  follows  :«-One  of  them  had 
agreed  to  give  the  additional  £7,    10s.; 
another  expected  to  be  able,  before  long,  to 
give  an  increase  of  stipend ;  another  was 
willing  to  take  assistance;  and  one  of  them 
could  not  at  present  gire  a  definite  reply. 
Appointed  the  following  members  of  pres- 
bytery as  an  Evangelistic  Committee— 
namely,    Messrs.    Walker,     Smith,    and 
Fittendrigh,  ministers,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
elder — Mr.  Walker,  convener.    Mr.  Pit- 
tendrigh   made    a   statement    regarding 
certain  proceedings  in  his  neighbourhood, 
by  which  the  interests  of  his  congregation 
had  been  affected,  when  it  was  agreed  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  report ;  the 
following  to  form  the  committee — Messrs. 
Brown,  Douglas,  and  Hyslop— Mr.  Brown^ 
convener.      Read  a   schedule    filled   up 
from  the  congregation  of  Burntisland  to 
the  Manse  Board,  which  the  presbytery 
agreed  to  attest  and  transmit. 

Newcastle.  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
August  3d — ^tfae  Rov.  C  Friskin,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  Several  congregations 
were  recommended  for  an  allowance  for 
expenses  according  to  the  new  regulations. 
Applications  for  assistance  in  debt  liqui- 
dation from  the  congregations  of  Erskine, 
W^illington  Quay,  Smyrna,  and  Mile*end 
Koad  were  attested  and  recommended. 
The  committee  entrusted  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  the  English 
Synod  in  October  next  gave  an  interim 
report,  which  the  presbytery  approved ;  and 
the  liev.  K.  Leitch  was  appointed  to  re- 
present the  presbytery  at  the  meeting  M'or 
the  exposition  of  principles.'  The  Rev. 
H.  Angus  was  appointed  to  preach  and 
preside  in  a  moderation  at  Hooghton-le* 
Spring,  on  the  1 6th  inst.  It  was  agreed 
to  request  the  Home  Committee  to  make 
Gateshead  the  sphere  of  evangelistic  ope* 
rations  for  some  time,  in  order  to  revive 
and  strengthen  the  cause  there;  and  in 
connection  with  the  circular  on  evange- 
listic work,  the  Revs.  U.  Brown  and  J. 
Christie  were  nominated  as  specially  quali- 
fied for  this  work. 


CALLS  XODEBATBD. 

ffunilif, — ^Tho  Rev.  Alexander  Millar, 
A.M..  called  on  the  17  th  August. 

Leitk,  St  Andrtw*s  Place. — Mr.  John 
Sellar,  preacher,  called  on  the  1 6th  Angnat 
as  colleague  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smart. 

PREACHER  LICENSED. 

Bt  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  Mr.  John 
Traill,  student,  licensed  on  the  6th  June. 

I5DUCTIOMB. 

Loeh^eilif. — The  Rev.  James  Brown,  late 
of  Morningsidc,  inducted  on  the  28th 
July. 

Ghsqotp,  Gorhah. — ^The  Rev.  John  C. 
Jaclcson.  late  of  Colinsbnrgb,  inducted  on 
the  27  th  Julv  as  colleague  and  successor 
of  the  Rev.  David  M'Rae. 

HOKORART  DBGKEB. 

The  trustees  of  the  corporation  of 
Austin  College,  Texas,  Huntsville,  bave 
conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  the  Rev. 
David  Roy,  of  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia. 

OFEKIKO  07  THE  THEOLOOrCAL  HALL. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Theological 
Hall  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  tbe  Sd 
August,  in  the  Synod  House,  5,  Qaeea 
Street,  Edinburgh.  Professor  Harper 
delivered  the  introductory  lecture,  and 
chose  as  his  subject,  ^The  Credulity  of 
Unbelief.'  A  special  request  has  beea 
since  made  to  Dr.  Harper  to  publish  the 
lecture,  and  we  are  glaid  to  know  he  has 
agreed  to  do  so.  There  was  a  large  attend* 
ance  of  ministers  and  students  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  roll  was 
called  by  the  Rev.  David  Young,  Convener 
of  the  llieological  Committee,  and  the  list 
stands  as  follows  for  tlie  session  :~^ 

Fifth  yifor.— Andrew  H.  Anderson; 
Thos.  R.  Anderson ;  John  Bogue ;  John 
Boyd ;  BallantyneBrodie-JGeo.  H.lBrown; 
H.  H.  Browning;  Thos.  M,  Bruuton;  Joha 
Dickson;  Geo.  Diyidale ;  John  Forrest; 
Bobt.  French;  Thos.  Granger;  Wm. 
Guthrie;  John  Hendrie;  John  C.  Hotton; 
Wm.  R.  Inglis;  Alex.  F.  Knox;  Alex. 
McDonald  ;  Charles  M^Ewing;  W.  Amot 
Mitcholi;  W.  D.  Moffat;  John  Ross; 
Robt.  Simpson;  James  Stephens;  John 
Stuart;  John  Traill;  Ar«hd.lTonng-2& 

Ftmrth  Tear.— Douglas  K.  Auchter* 
kmie;  Alex.  Brown;  Dugald  Campbell; 
Geo.  L.  Carstairs ;  Alex.  Duncan ;  John 
Elder;  Jas.  Frazer;  Jas.  George;  Gilbert 
M.  Hair;  Sam.  R«  Hanna;  Jas.  Howat; 
Thos.  Kidd;  Alex.  F.  M'Lean;  John 
M'Raith;  Isaac  E.  Marwick;  Thomas 
Matthie;  W.  G.  Miller;  S.  L.  Murray; 
John  Paterson ;  Geo.  Rae ;  John  Scoddart; 
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John  W.  Thomson ;  Allan  Wilson ;  W. 
B.  R.  Wilson ;  Andrew  M.  Young — 25. 

Third  year.— Alex.  C.  Alexander; 
Bostvell  Berry;  David  Buchanan  ;  Archd. 
Cameron ;  And.  Chapman ;  Jas.  Dram* 
mondi  John  W.  Dunhar;  Wm.  Duncan; 
Jas.  Edwards;  John  Frame;  Adam  Gray; 
Archd.  Henderson ;  Eobt.  Leckie ;  Wm. 
M'GUchrist;  John  Meiklejohn;  D.  F. 
Mitchell ;  And.  Morton  ;  Peter  Morton ; 
Wm.  Murray;  Jas.  M.  Bae;  Jas.  S.  Bae  ; 
John  Bobson ;  Alex.  Boss ;  Walter  S. 
Scott ;  Jas.  Shepherd  ;  Donald  Simpson  ; 
John  Smith;  John  Thomas;  Thos.  F. 
Whillaa;  J-  P.  Wood;  John  Young— 31. 

Second  Year. — Alex,  AUardyce  ;  Jolm 
Campbell ;  Andrew  Carter ;  John  Clark ; 
James  Conway;  Walter  Duncan;  Thomas 
Bdington ;  George  Forbes;  Hugh  Gemmill; 
Bobert  Henderson;  Alex.  Hislop;  Andrew 
Hunter;  Hobert  C.  Inglis;  Alex.  P.  C. 
Jameson;  Joseph  Keay;  Thomas  Kirkup; 
George  M'Alister;  W.  H.  M'Farlane;  J. 
il.  S.  Miller;  Wm.  Muirhead;  Bobert 
3Ianro;  James  Orr;  Alex.  Paterson; 
William  Paterson ;  John  Pringle ;  J.  W. 
Rodger  ;  George  Sou  tar ;  Wm.  Tees ; 
James  Thomson ;  John  Train — 30. 

Fint  Year, — James  Aitchison  ;  John 
Black ;  James  Bell ;  James  G.  Crawfurd ; 
I>.  Y.  Currie;  Matthew  Mure  Dickie; 
James  W.  Drennan ;  James  B.  Duncan ; 
Andrew  Gardiner;  Wm.  George;  David 
Goodwin ;  Alex.  D.  Gray ;  James  C. 
Hunter;  Gilbert  Lang;  Thomas  M^Fad* 
yen ;  John  M'Lay ;  Daniel  McLean ; 
Hagh  L.  M'MilUn;  John  Moir;  Wm. 
Proctor ;  James  Beid ;  Thomas  Sclater ; 
Bobert  Smith;  William  Steedman;  Wil- 
liam Thomson ;  David  Tod ;  Junor  W. 
Waldie ;  George  James  Young — 28. 

PrivaU  SiudenU^—J,  C.  Bobinson; 
Bobert  }l.  Thornton;  Joseph  Vllieaid; 
James  Beoch~4.    Total  146. 

IrAYlKO  THB  USlCORlAXi  aiOKS  OF  ▲  MSW 

CHURCH. 

Ok  the  17th  August,  the  memorial  stone  of 
a  new  church  was  laid  in  Bellgrove  Street, 
Glasgow,  for  the  use  of  the  congregation 
in  Canon  Street,  of  which  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Barras  is  minister.  A  large  assemblage 
was  present  on  the  occasion.  After  de- 
TOtionai  services,  Mr.  Barras  made  a 
•tatemeal  regarding  the  origin,  progress, 
ami  present  state  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  necessity  which  had  arisen  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  place  of  worship.  He  men* 
tioned  that  it  was  estimated  to  cost  X2600, 
and  would  contain  7S0  sittings.  The  stone 
was  then  laid  by  William  Graham,  Esq., 
M.P>,  pan  of  whose  excellent  address  we 
have  pkasore  in  laying  before  our  readers. 
He  said: — 'I  highly  esteem  the  honour 
jon  have  done  me  in  permitting  me  to 


take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  to-day; 
and  this  all  the  more,  that  whilst  I  have 
not  attached  myself  a  sectarian  by  special 
adherence  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
section  of  the  Christian  church  alone,  my 
early  associations,  no  less  than  the  convic- 
tion of  maturer  years,  have  always  attached 
me  very  warmly  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
body,  and  to  the  distinctive  opinions  which 
they  profess.  The  progress  which  these 
opinions  have  made  in  general  acceptance 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in 
the  public  history  of  our  time.  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  their  universal  adoption  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  which  is  now 
most  certainly  only  a  Question  of  time, 
will  not  only  greatly  advantage  us  in  a 
social  and  political  point  of  view,  but  will 
draw  all  our  Presbyterian  Churches  closer 
to  each  other  in  unity  and  friendship 
than  they  have  been,  by  removing  the 
chief,  almost  the  only,  grounds  of  sepa- 
ration that  exist.  Already  the  principles 
of  entire  separation  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  the  perfect  equality  of 
tdifiGsrent  religious  denominations  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  have  been  triumphantly 
vindicated  in  Parliament  in  the  case  of 
Ireland — vindicated  too  by  so  unanimous 
a  voice  of  public  opinion,  that  the  mouths 
of  those  wno  oppose  these  principles  were 
stopped,  and  the  contest  on  their  side  re- 
duced mainlv  to  a  sordid  scramble  for  the 
largest  possible  share  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  the  hitherto  dominant  church. 
The  hoUowness  of  the  religions  pretext  on 
which  the  existing  system  was  defended 
has  been  conclusively  proved  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  its  champions  sought  to 
defend  their  own  endowment  by  consent- 
ing to  endow  equally  all  forms  of  religions 
belief — ^true  or  false  alike.  And  the  ignoble 
spirit  which  such  abuses  tend  to  foster  was 
plainly  manifested  in  the  closing  speech  of 
the  Primate  of  the  English  Church  in  the 
House  of  Lords — ^a  so^d  summing  up  of 
the  £  s.  d.  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
appropriating,  and  a  sneering  depreciation 
of  the  Voluntary  Churches^of  the  country, 
as  untruthful  as  it  was  insolent.  I  believe 
that  these  things  have  not  been  without 
their  fruit ;  that  a  large  number  of  earnest 
men  in  the  Established  Churches  have 
learned  to  question  the  real  worth  of  ex- 
clusive privileges  which  should  have  to  be 
purchased  at  such  a  cost,  and  to  distrust 
the  leadership  of  men  whose  principles 
could  so  little  be  relied  on.  And  although 
I  know  that  oar  Presbyterianism  is  not 
directly  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  I  can  see  that  Presbyterian 
opinion  penetrates  to  some  extent  even 
the  triple  mail  of  Episcopalianism.  The 
Presbyterianism  of  Ulster  will  nndoubtedly 
to  some  extent  liberalize  the  constitution 
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of  the  new  charch  body  in  Ireland.  And 
the  laity  in  some  large  sections  of  the  £ng- 
lisli  Church  have  begnn  to  realize  the  im- 
portant truth  that  ministry  and  not  priest- 
hood, service  and  not  lordship,  is  the 
distinctive  office  of  the  Christian  pastorate; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  even  in  the  life- 
time of  many  of  ourselves,  changes,  such 
as  a  few  years  ago  we  dared  not  hope 
for,  will  be  accomplished  in  the  same 
direction  elsewhere  as  that  which  has  now 
been  consummated  in  Ireland.  Already 
there  are  indications  of  such  a  tendency 
in  the  notice  book  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. From  Wales  we  have  a  proposal 
for  a  similar  disestablishment  there  as  has 
been  effected  in  Ireland.  From  England 
we  have  Mr.  Hadfield*s  notice  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords ;  from  Scotland,  of  a  bill  for  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  compulsory  rates  for 
church  purposes;  and  although  I  do  not 
mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  these 
objects,  or  all  of  them,  will  at  once  be 
attained,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  stand  here 
that  it  is  but  a  question  of  time,  and  that 
ere  another  generation  passes  away,  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
principles  of  religious  freedom  from  State 
control,  and  religious  equality  before  the 
law,  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  It  is  a  Imere 
chimera  to  suppose  that  such  disassocia- 
tion  of  churches  from  State  control  should,, 
as  some  allege,  tend  to  unsettle  the  stan- 
dards of  belief.  On  the  contrary,  such 
standards  have  been  more  unsettled  and 
misinterpreted  within  the  great  State 
Church  of  this  country  than  anywhere 
without  its  pale.  But  I  do  feel  that 
periods  of  great  mental  activity  and  rapid 
change,  such  as  the  present,  call  especi- 
ally for  intelligent  and  united  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  evangelical  churches 
of  our  country.  I  rejoice  to  know  that, 
in  remarkable  contrast  to  her  other  reli- 
gious denominations,  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  differing  as  they  have  done, 
and  separated  by  such  differences  on 
minor  points,  have  been  wholly  at  one 
and  singular\y  consistent  in  their  faith- 


fulness to  the  vital  troths  of  our  common 
Christianity.  And  I  look  forward  with 
confident  hope  to  an  increased  oneness  of 
faith  and  feeling,  ^nd  it  may  be  of  organi- 
zation also,  as  well  ns  an  increased  energy 
for  practical  usefulness  from  the  remonl 
of  the  leading  causes  of  separation  that 
have  existed  hitherto.  I  trust  that  I  may 
not  appear,  in  alluding  so  prominently  to 
these  public  aspects  of  charch  life  and 
influence,  to  overlook  or  underestimate 
its  more  primary  and  personal  bearlnn. 
Untainted  orthodoxy  of  belief  and  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  civil  privilege,  pre- 
cious as  they  undoubtedly  are,  are  of 
secondary  importance  to  a  churchy  com- 
pared with  personal  earnestness  in  its 
members,  and  active  usefulness  in  its 
sphere  of  labour.  And  surely,  if  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  ftdl  of  promise  as  regurds 
the  progress  of  our  political  views  in  con- 
nection with  religion,  they  are  no  less  full 
of  warning  and  urgency  In  respect  to  the 
Christian  life  and  work  of  our  churches. 
How  doubly  difficult  it  is,  amid  the  feverish 
restlessness  of  our  time,  and  the  strained 
effort  demanded  by  our  secular  avocations, 
to  maintain  personal  religions  earnestness 
and  consistency,  is  a  truth  which  every 
day  makes  ns  sadly  and  practically  con* 
versatlt.  And  how  large  the  demands  on 
self-denying  work  which  this  wonderfsl 
civilisation  of  ours  entails,  with  its  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the 
crowded  destitution,  and  ignorance,  and 
vice  of  our  cities,  is  the  everyday  record 
alike  of  the  press  and  of  onr  personal  ex- 
perience. I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the 
erection  of  this  new  church,  you  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  a  fresh  centre  of  Christian 
faith,  and  zeal,  and  earnestness  for  its 
adherents,  and  a  Aresh  fountain  of  bene- 
volent enterprise  and  useful  influence  for 
the  population  of  our  great  and  noble  city 
that  surrounds  it ;  and  it  is  this  confldent 
hope,  and  well-pleased  assurance,  ^^  ^ 
have  shared  in  the  ceremony  of  its  in- 
auguration, and  now  offer  you  my  hearty 
congratulations  and  cordisd  thanks,  and 
my  best  wishes  for  pastor  and  people 
alike.' 


ISsat^li(  Hittnspiii 

GATHERING  UP  THE  FRAGMENTS- 

The  EpiBCopal  Church  in  Ireland,  on  which  public  attention  has  been  concentrated 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  is  now  disestablished  and  disendowed,  in  so 
far  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  effect  such  a  change ;  and  having  watched,  with 
much  interest,  the  jjrogreas  of  that  measure,  and  commented  freely  on  the  pio- 
visions  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladbtone,  we  crave  yet,  once  wffte,  the 
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indiilgience  of  onr  readers  while  we  make  a  parting  reference  to  the  subject,  with 
the  view  of  *  gathering  up  the  fragments  that  remain/ 

The  first  of  these /ra^<w;5  is  a  word  of  welcome  addressed  to  this  disestablished 
body,  to  enter  now  into  the  divine  order  and  fraternity  of  free  and  self-governed 
churches.  The  Act  of  the  British  Legislature,  which  has  just  passed,  has  not 
destroyed,  or  even  weakened,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  in  so  far  as  she  is  a 
branch  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  but  if  true  to  herself,  the  passing  of  this  Act  has 
bestowed  on  her  strength  and  spiritual  freedom.  If  relieved  from  subjection  to 
the  Queen^s  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters,  she  is  now  in  circumstances  to  be  loyal 
in  all  things  to  Him  who  is  appointed  King  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion.  If  stripped 
of  the  carnal  weapons  which  belong  to  a  church  that  is  established  by  the  State, 
she  may  gmi  herself  anew  with  the  spiritual  armour  that  is  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds ;  and  our  earnest  prayer  is,  that  she  may  be 
eminently  blessed  in  ministering  to  the  adherents  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  gaining  numerous  accessions  from  the  ranks  of  Popery.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
approve  of  her  form  of  government,  or  modes  of  worship,  or  even  of  the  doctrines 
preadied  by  many  of  her  clergy  ;  but  in  so  far  as  she  is  now  a  self -supported  and 
self-governed  body,  we  say  GcKi-speed  to  all  the  faithful  ministers  and  devout 
members  of  that  church. 

The  second /ro^ewf  that  we  gather  up  is  a  word  of  commendation  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament,  not  forgetting  the  large  majority 
beloBghig  to  Scotland.  We  have  never  made  any  secret  of  our  dissatisfaction 
with  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Act  referred  to.  We  have  protested  with 
eameBtness  against  every  concession,  beyond  securing  the  life-interests  of  the 
clergy.  The  grand  error  into  which  the  Government  fell — and  of  which,  we  believe, 
they  were  themselves  latterly  convinced— consisted  in  their  departing,  even  by  a 
hairsbreadth,  from  this  ground  ;  for  every  concession  beyond  securing  life-interesta 
formed  an  argument  for  pressing  fresh  demands,  not  only  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Ireland,  but  also  for  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.  With  this  excep- 
tion— which  we  regret  specially  because  of  the  injurious  effect  that  it  may  have  on 
the  tme  prosperity  of  the  disestablished  church — we  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
genera]  provisions  of  the  measure  are  wise  and  statesmanlike,  and  could  not  have 
been  more  to  our  mind,  though  the  bill  had  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Miall  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Liberation  Society.  In  judging  of  this  measure,  we  are  not  to  forget 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
Churchmen,  and  have  naturally  a  preference  for  the  Church,  and  also,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  Parliament  are  deeply  interested,  cither  personally  or 
through  their  friends,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Churches  of  the 
country.  The  work  of  disestablishing  the  church  is  a  new  thing  to  the  statesmen 
of  this  land,  and  though  not  bearing  the  name,  this  disestablishment  is  nearer  a 
revolution  than  a  reform.  All  honour  then  to  the  first  Reformed  Parliament, 
which  has  earned  for  itself  the  enviable  distinction  of  accomplishing,  by  argument 
and  constitutional  means,  what  has  hitherto  been  effected  only  by  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

A  ihird/ra^ent  that  we  gather  up  is  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  escape 
which  the  country  has  made  from  the  curse  of  indiscriminate  endowments.  Ever 
since  the  agitation  of  the  Voluntary  question  there  has  been  a  party  in  the 
country  favourable  to  the  endowment  of  all  sects,  and  this  party  had  its  adherents 
both  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  At  the  time  of  the  Disruption  it  was 
understood  that  a  number  of  the  ministers  connected  with  the  Free  Church  were 
favourable  to  a  scheme  of  endowment  resembling  the  Rerfium  Donum  in  Ireland, 
and  we  remember  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  heard  Dr.  Guthrie  repudiate  all 
participation  in  State  aid  under  any  name.  Speaking  on  a  public  occasion,  he 
declared  that  in  France  and  some  otner  countries  equality  was  secured  by  the  en- 
dowment of  all  sects,  while  in  the  United  States  of  America  political  equality  was 
secured  by  endowing  none,  and  for  his  part,  he  would  say.  Hail  for  America !  All 
serious  apprehensions  of  any  such  immoral  scheme  as  indiscriminate  endowments, — 
or,  to  adopt  the  courtly  designation  of  the  House  of  Lords,  concurrent  endowments, 
— ^have  now,  we  believe,  vanished ;  and  if  asked  by  what  means  the  influential  party 
in  the  country,  favouring  the  endowment  of  all  sects,  has  been  frustrated,  we  have  no 
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hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  been  biought  about  by  the  consistent  condoct  of 
Voluntary  Dissenters.  At  any  period  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Gorern- 
ment  would  have  been  ready  to  settle  the  church  question  by  giving  grants  of  BK>Bev 
to  all  sects,  provided  Dissenters  had  been  willing  to  accept  of  these ;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  votes  of  the  prelates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Churchmen  would 
most  gladly  have  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Govermnent  in  securing  a  setdeioent 
of  thiB  troublesome  question  on  such  terms.  We  make  no  vain  boast,  then,  m 
saying,  that  the  escape  of  the  country  from  the  immoral  and  debauching  system  of 
general  endowments  is  due  to  those  who  have  been  often  designated  extreme  and 
impracticable  Volimtaries. 

The  only  other  fra(/ment  that  we  gather  up  is  a  statement  of  some  of  the  fmitB 
of  this  measure  that  are  already  in  prospect.  Mr.  Bruce  has  given  notioe  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  church  in 
Jamaica.  From  the  Jamaica  Blue  Book  it  appears  that  in  1865  the  number  <A 
Episcopalian  places  of  worship  was  87  ;  the  number  of  sittings,  46,434 ;  and  the 
reported  attendance,  39,710 ;  while,  at  the  same  period,  there  were  261  Noncon- 
formist places  of  worship,  capable  of  containing  127,660  persons,  with  aa  average 
attendance  of  87,115  persons.  The  provision  for  religious  worship  thus  made  by 
Nonconformists  was  three  times  as  large  as  the  provision  made  by  the  Establish- 
ment ;  and  for  every  Episcopalian  there  were  more  than  two  Nonconlonmst 
worshippers.  Altogether  the  stipends  and  allowances  of  the  Jamaica  Establish- 
ment amounted,  at  the  date  refened  to,  to  £37,878  a  year,  of  which  £30,278  w&s 
furnished  from  the  taxation  of  the  island,  and  £7100  was  paid  from  the  EngM 
Oonsdidated  Fund.  In  these  circumstances  the  Government  has  acted  wisely  in 
promdsiDg  to  do  for  Jamaica  what  they  have  done  for  Ireland ;  and  from  the 
number  of  missionary  congregations  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  bas  in 
this  island,  they  have  a  special  interest  in  the  question,  Mr.  Watkin  Williana 
has  given  notice  that,  early  next  session,  he  will  call  the  attention  of  Parliament 
to  the  religious  state  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  move  resolutions  to 
the  effect,  ^That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  time  has  arrived  whea  it 
is  expedient  that  the  same  religious  equality  granted  to  Ireland  should  b« 
extended  to  Wales,  and  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
should  be  devoted  to  a  national  but  unaenominattonal  system  of  educatioiL'  Mr. 
T.  Chambers  has  given  notice  that,  early  next  session,  he  will  move  a  vesohiticii 
to  the  effect,  ^  That  this  House,  observing  with  regret  the  unsatisfactory  rations 
between  the  Established  Church  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  considers  that 
such  changes  as  may  be  consistent  with  its  doctrines  and  position  are  desirable,  in 
order  to  bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  nattou, 
and  make  it  a  more  efficient  instrument  for  the  evangelization  and  instruction  of  the 
people.^  Mr.  Chambers*  resolution,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  general  one ;  but  any 
inquiry  with  the  view  of  *  making  the  English  Church  a  more  efficient  instramept 
for  the  evangelization  and  instruction  of  the  people,'  is  ominous.  Mr.  M'Laren,  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  compulsory  abohtion  of  chuich-rattf  in 
Scotland,  said,  that  ^  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  speech  on  the  subject,  but  to 
state  in  a  sentence  that  he  asked  for  leave  to  introduce  the  bill  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  great  complaints  that  were  now  made  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  that  parties 
were  being  assessed  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  manses,  and  the  vast  masB  of 
expenses  connected  with  ecclesiaBtical  fabrics.  He  had  framed  the  biU  on  the 
principle  of  the  Church  Rates  Abolition  Act,  passed  last  year  for  England.  He 
proposed  that  the  rates  might  be  levied  and  laid  on,  but  that  the  power  of  oom-j 
polsory  payment  should  no  longer  exist,  leaving  every  one  to  pay  as  they  pleased- 
The  first  clauses  of  the  bill,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  us,  set  forth  '  tnat  it  is 
desirable  to  amend  the  law  respecting  the  compulsory  levying  of  churdi-rates 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  whereas  the  levying  of  these  rates  was 
aboli^ed  in  Ireland  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  William  n^  cap.  ^,  and  wm 
also  abolished  in  England  in  the  thirty-first  and  thirty- second  of  Her  Majesty, 
cap.  109  ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  compulsory  payment  of  chureh-ratcB 
in  Scotland  should  likewise  be  abolished,  it  is  therefore  proposed  that  in  this  Act 
church-rates  ^all  mean  any  rate  or  assessment  laid  on  for  the  building,  rebmlding, 
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enlai^emeDt,  or  repair  of  any  parish  church,  assistant  church,  quoad  sacra  church, 
or  elu4>el,  or  manse,  or  for  providing  or  enlarging  any  glebe,'  etc  From  this^ 
extract  our  readers  will  learn  the  object  contemplated  by  this  bill ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  country  will  strengthen  Mr.  McLaren's  hands  by  petitions  and  otherwise. 
It  IB  intolerable  that  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland,  who  provide  so  liberally  for  their 
owaplaoesof  worship  and  ministers,  should  be  compelled  to  bear  a  burden  of  which 
Irelaad  and  England  hare  both  been  relieved. 


PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

T«£  Parochial  Schools  Bill  waa  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Uuke 
of  Argyll,  and  having  undergone  some  important  alterations — we  cannot  say  amend- 
mentB — ^it  was  read  &  third  time  and  passed.  At  the  close  of  the  session  it  was 
also  read  a  third  time  and  passed  in  the  Commons,  but  was  ultimately  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  yarious 
alteratiocB  that  had  been  made  on  it  in  the  Lower  House.  The  majority  against 
the  bill  was  12^-43  voting  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  motion,  and  65  for  Lord 
Redesdale'fl  amendment. 

Thifi  IB  one  of  the  many  bills  that  haye  been  introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
in  saeceasiye  Parliaments  for  promoting  national  education  in  Scotknd,  and,  one 
after  another,  they  have  been  sent  to  the  *  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets.'  OriginaUy 
defedire  in  breadth  of  principle,  and  so  complicated  in  its  details  that  multitudes 
irere  deterred  from  seeking  to  comprehend  it,  it  failed  to  eyoke  the  cordial  sym- 
pathy of  any  party  in  the  country,  and  in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords 
it  wa*  deprived  of  everything  belonging  to  it,  as  a  measure  for  *  amending  and  ex- 
tendiiii^  the  parochial  schoote  of  Scotlfmd.^  Even  the  amendments  made  on  it  by 
the  Commons — more  especially  the  amendment  giving  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  parish  schools  to  all  heritors  that  are  assessed — failed  to  make  the  measure 
acceptable  to  a  large  party  in  the  country ;  and  while  we  sympathize  with  the 
Lord  Advocate  under  his  repeated  disappointments,  and  regret  the  failure  of  another 
attempt  to  improve  the  state  of  education  in  Scotland,  we  are  not  inconsolable 
nndec  the  loss  of  this  biU.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  at  the  close  of  a 
busy  seaiion,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the  full  consideration  of  this  import- 
ant sobjeot ;  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  this  conviction  were  some  of  the  Scotch 
memben,  that  they  pressed  on  the  (Government  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the 
bOl,  and  introducing  it  again  during  next  session  of  Parliament.  We  have  no 
intention  of  exonerating  the  House  of  Lords,  but  we  do  feel,  that  to  call  on  their 
Lordships  to  consider  a  long  list  of  important  alterations  introduced  by  the  Com- 
mons within  a  few  hours  of  the  close  of  the  session,  was  little  better  than  a  farce. 

And  what  then  of  the  future  ?  The  Lord  Advocate  has  wisely  abstained  from 
pledging  the  Goyemment  to  make  any  further  attempts  next  session  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Ai^ll,  in  introducing  the  bill,  stated  that  if  he  failed  on  this  occasion,  ho  would 
throw  bis  influence  into  the  denominational  system.  But  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  is  not  the  country,  and  the  Ix)rd  Advocate  and  tlie  Ministry  are  not.  tbe 
country ;  and  if  the  people  of  Scotland  can  only  be  brought  to  unite  on  some  well- 
defined  and  comprehensible  scheme,  we  do  not  despair  of  the  cause  of  national 
education  in  our  beloved  land.  The  objections  urged  by  United  Presbyterians 
against  the  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  were  mainly  these :  that  it  did  not  place 
the  management  of  the  present  parochial  schools  on  a  sufficiently  liberal  basis,  and 
contoued  the  grants  of  public  money  to  denominational  schools ;  and  further,  that 
the  central  board  was  not  sufficiently  popular  in  its  constitution.  As  already  inti- 
mated, the  bill  was  amended  in  the  House  of  Commons  so  far  as  the  management 
of  the  parish  schools  was  concerned,  and  in  other  respects  the  discussion  has 
cleared  away  difficulties,  and  prepared  the  way  for  sucoesa  on  a  future  occasion. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  real  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  to 
all  such  educational  measures,  is  their  tendency  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
Established  clergy  and  the  larger  heritors ;  and  what  is  needed  in  order  to  counter- 
act this  underground  opposition,  is  a  measure  so  liberal  in  its  constitution  and  de- 
tails, as  to  enlist  in  its  fayour  the  hearty  suj^rt  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
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coantry.  If  to  this  is  added  sach  a  Bolutbn  of  the  religioas  difi&cully,  as  to  render 
denomiDational  schools — whether  Episcopal  or  Roman  Catholic — ^lumecesHary,  the 
goal  so  often  aimed  at  may  yet  be  reached. 


THE  ACCUSER  OF  THE  BRETHREN. 

In  the  discussions  that  took  place  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill  during  the  late  aeam 
of  Parliament,  some  hard  things  were  said  of  Voluntaryism  and  Voluntary  ministers; 
and  among  the  members  of  the  Upper  HouBe,  more  especially,  who  indulged  in  this 
strain,  Dr.  Tait,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  gamed  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  bill — though  he  had  not  the  hones^ 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading — ^he  referred  to  those  who  ^  are  stripped  of  aU 
endowments,  and  become  the  mere  servants  and  tools  of  those  whoni  they  teach.''  In 
the  close  of  his  speech  he  referred  also  to  those  who  *"  live  by  pandering  to  the  pas- 
sions  of  the  people  ,*'  and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  inform  the  House  of  Lords  that 
^  there  was  a  spirit  in  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  which  those  who  helong 
to  free  churches  might  envy,^  Now,  there  are  several  reasons  why  we  should  notice 
and  severely  censiu^e  this  false  accusation  of  the  brethren. 

In  the  first  place,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  functionary  in  the  coantry.  TVe  say,  is  regarded  as 
fiuch  by  many,  because,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  acknowledge  his  claim  to  such 
superiority.  In  the  second  place,  the  Archbishop  is  a  Scotchman — bom  and 
educated  north  of  the  Tweed — and  should  have  known  something  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  ministers  belonging  to  the  disestablished  ehurches  in  Scotland. 
And,  in  the  third  place,  we  notice  this  accusation  because,  in  apeakiog  thus,  his 
Orace  is  only  re-echoing  what  is  the  silly,  contemptible  slando*  of  many  of  the 
Established  clergy  of  Scotland,  as  given  forth  in  many  <^  their  presbyteries,  pulpit 
harangues,  and  Conservative  organs. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  vindicate  the  Dissenting  ministers  of 
Scotland  from  the  charge  brought  against  them  by  this  accuser  of  the  brethreu. 
We  may  take  the  high  ground  of  asserting  that,  inasmuch  aa  we  acknowledge  the 
divine  authority  of  the  voluntary  mode  of  supporting  the  gospel  ministry,  we  are 
not  careful  to  answer  any  of  the  objections  that  are  urged  against  it  by  any  sup- 
porters of  the  compulsory  principle,  which  we  hold  to  be  unscriptural.  He  who 
has  laid  down  the  laws  for  the  support  and  government  of  his  church  knows  better 
than  Dr.  Tait,  or  any  of  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  effect  of  thoBe 
laws  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  people ;  and  to  those  who  v^ture  to 
impugn  his  government  we  may  with  confidence  say,  ^  Who  art  thou,  0  man,  that 
repliest  against  God  ?'  Or  again,  we  may  take  the  lower  ground  of  repelling  the 
eharge,  and  showing  the  weakness  of  the  basis  on  which  it  rests ;  and  this  latter 
mode  we  prefer  on  the  present  occasion.  In  doing  t^ia  we  appeal  to  the  free 
ehoice  made  by  these  brethren  in  entering  on  the  ministry.  Take,  for  example, 
the  professors  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chureli.  Dr.  M  ^Michael,  we  underst^d, 
was  a  fellow-student  of  the  Archbishop's  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  held 
a  most  honourable  place  among  his  compeers ;  and  what  was  it  but  that  thing 
which  we  call  principle,  that  led  him  to  accept  of  a  call  to  a  Dissenting  congregataon 
in  Dunfermline,  when,  in  the  absence  of  principle,  he  might  have  taken  a  high 
place  in  any  one  of  tlie  Established  churches  in  the  country  ?  Dr.  Jolm  Cairns, 
it  is  well  known,  was  a  most  distinguished  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  if  he  had  not  carried  about  with  him  a  coneoienoe — ^if  he  had  not  believed  in 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Voluntary  principle,  he  would  not  have  entered  on 
the  ministry  m  a  Secession  church  at  Berwick,  when  the  pulpits  and  chairs  of  the 
Established  Church  were  within  his  reach.  A&  for  Dr.  Eadie,  whose  reputation  as 
a  biblical  scholar,  so  far  as  his  pubUshed  works  are  concerned,  is  certainly  higher 
than  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  must  be  a  man  burdened  with  a 
voluntartj  humility^  if,  in  the  absence  of  principle,  he  preferred  an  infant  charge 
in  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow,  to  the  richly -endowed  benefices  to  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  aspired.  And  as  for  the  oldest  of  the  professors,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Harper,  who  has  just  entered  on  his  jubilee  as  minister  of  a  large  and  respectable 
congregation,  it  required  a  great  amount  of  stern  principle  to  enter  on  an  infant 
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cause  in  Leith,  as  he  did  fifty  years  ago,  while,  if  inclined  to  aink  his  principles, 
he  might  have  enjoyed  the  emoluments  and  status  of  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  And  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  men  who  are  stigmatized 
as  becoming  the  *■  mere  servants  and  tools  of  those  whom  they  teach,  and  as  pan- 
dering to  3ie  passions  of  the  people.'  But  we  go  further,  and  appeal  to  their 
preaching  and  conduct  Is  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  less  faithfully  preached 
"by  the  ministers  in  Scotland  who  are  supported  by  the  people,  than  by  those 
who  are  supported  by  the  State?  and  is  discipline  less  faithfully  administei'ed 
in  Dissenting  churches  than  in  the  Establishment  ?  Our  readers,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  can  answer  these  questions  ;  and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  their 
knowledge,  we  can  point  to  parish  ministers  who  repeat  ad  nauseam  this  same 
slanderous  charge,  and  yet  they  receive  into  their  communion  those  who  are 
fugitives  from  the  discipline  of  Dissenting  congregations.  One  of  the  strongest 
objectioBB,  indeed,  to  Established  churches,  on  the  part  of  many,  is  the  tendcDcy 
that  the  system  has  to  lower  the  discipline  in  all  the  churches ;  and  there  is  nothing 
moire  common  than  to  find  delinquents,  when  dealt  with  by  the  sessions  of  Dissent- 
ing congregations,  boasting  that,  rather  than  submit  to  discipline,  they  will  go  off  to 
the  Established  Church.  To  all  this  we  add,  that  the  Archbishop  has  included  in 
the  same  condemnation  the  apostles  and  their  Master,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Epis- 
copal communion  in  Scotland  and  America.  If  we  suffer  in  such  company  we  may 
take  it  patiently.  And,  in  a  word,  we  appeal  for  their  vindication  to  the  crisis  which 
so  lately  has  passed  over  us.  'Wlio  were  the  men  who,  during  the  past  weeks, 
were  found  sacrificing  their  principles  for  money  ?  Who  were  the  parties  who 
were  ready,  by  votes  and  speeches,  to  endow  Popery  and  all  other  sects  in  Ireland, 
in  order  that  a  few  more  thousands  might  be  secured  for  the  Episcopalians?  Not 
the  poor  Yolxmtaries,  who  are  stigmatized  as  pandering  to  the  people,  and  sacri- 
ficing the  truth  in  order  to  please  their  hearers,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  his  brother  prelates,  who  are  held  forth  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  It 
is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say,  that  the  language  of  this  accuser  of  the  brethren 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  priiiciple,  that  he  judges  of  other  men  from  what 
he  would  do  himself  if  he  were  in  their  position. 


A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

The  Bev.  Charles  Voysey  has  been  indicted  for  heresy,  inasmuch  as  he  is  alleged 
to  deny  what  are  generally  considered  to  be  some  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  served  on  him  an  inhibition, 
by  which  he  will  be  prevented  from  officiating  in  the  diocese  of  York  until  the 
prosecution  for  heresy  against  him  shall  have  been  decided.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  would  have  expected  that  none  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  have  taken  any  steps  that  were  calculated  to  encourage  Mr.  Voysey 
in  his  heretical  opinions ;  and  yet  it  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  Dean  Stanley 
has  not  only  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  defending  Mr.  Voysey,  but  has  published  a 
letter  vindicating  this  step.  Instead  of  commenting  ourselves  on  such  inconsistent 
and  scandalous  conduct,  we  prefer  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  article 
on  the  subject  from  the  Church  News,  an  Episcopal  organ  : — 

'  It  comes  to  this,'  says  the  Church  News,  *  that  Mr.  Voysey,  and  Mr.  Anybody- 
else,  is  to  go  on  teaching  the  children  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  Healaugh  and 
other  places,  such  devout  and  humble  points  of  faith  as  the  following :  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God ;  that  God  never  sent  any  one  in  particular  to  "  visit '' 
the  world ;  that  there  is  no  Trinity  ;  that  the  name  of  Jesus  should  never  be  in- 
troduced into  our  prayers ;  that  Christ  will  not  come  again ;  that  there  is  no 
atonement,  no  resurrection,  and  no  judgment, — in  short,  that  Christianity,  as 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a  fable,  rooted  in  error,  and  fundamentally  at 
issue  with  a  true  belief  in  God.  Now,  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  quite 
cured  us  of  prudery.  We  are  prepared  for  a  good  deal  of  liberality,  and  to  over- 
look it  until,  at  least,  we  all  come  to  a  better  state  of  things ;  but  this  on  the  part 
of  Dean  Stanley  is  quite  too  bad.  In  fact,  in  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Entc- 
land  it  is  a  scandal,  and  a  shameful  one  too.    As  we  said,  it  simply  comes  to  this, 
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Are  the  clergy  to  be  allowed  to  teach  anything  out  of  a  Church  of  England  pulpit, 
no  matter  what  ?  As  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Voysey  might  teach  that  there  is  no 
God,  and  Dean  Stanley  would  condone  it  on  the  ground  of  his  devout,  humble  faith 
in — the  perfectibility  and  supremacy  of  the  human  principle.  We  may  as  well 
ordain  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to-morrow,  and  make  him  Canon  of  Westminster.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  of  a  closer  study  of  that  remarkable  person^s  mental 
inconsistencies  would  reveal  to  Dean  Stanley  much  humble  faith  floriating  iu 
secret.' 


THE  CHURCH  IN  JAMAICA. 

A  Parliamentary  return,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Cram  Ewing,  has  just  been  published, 
containing  information  of  the  amount  paid  from  imperial  and  colonial  funds  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  in  each  of  the  West  India  colonies  and  British  Guiana,  with 
population,  church  attendance,  etc.  We  have  not  space  this  month  for  any 
extracts  from  this  valuable  return ;  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  EngM 
Inifependent,  that  action  has  already  been  taken  in  regard  to  Jamaica. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  month  *  an  influential  deputation,  comprising  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  Nonconformist  bodies,  and  headed  by  a  score  of  M.P/s, 
waited  on  Earl  Granville  and  Mr.  Monsell  at  the  Colonial  OflBce  on  the  subject  of 
the  Jamaica  Church  Establishment,  whose  lease  rans  out  this  year.     The  object  of 
the  deputation  was  to  enter  a  protest  against  its  renewal,  a  matter  which  is  now 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Office.     The  business  was  introduce  by  Mr. 
Crum  Ewing,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Underbill  read  a  paper  setting  out  the  statistics  of 
the  question.    He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Mullens,  tne  Rev.  J.  T.  Brown,  of  Xorti- 
ampton,  and  Mr.  Brewin,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have  both  visited  Jamaica, 
and  Sir  John  Bowring.    The  main  facts  insisted  upon  were,  that  the  population  of 
Jamaica  was  upward  of  440,000,  that  the  attendants  on  the  services  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  were  only  40,000,  while  at  the  chapels  of  other  denominatJons, 
built  and  sustained  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions,  and,  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  negroes  themselves,  they  were  at  least  three  times  as  numerous.     Yet  the 
Episcopal  clergy  are  maintained  by  colonial  taxation,  and  their  support  is  a  charge 
upon  the  small  and  heavily-burdened  income  of  the  island  to  the  extent  of  £26,0*X» 
a  year.     The  manifest  injustice  and  impolicy  of  such  an  arrangement  were  insisted 
upon,  and  the  precedent  of  the  Government  policy  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church 
was  quoted,  as  applying  with  the  greatest  possible  force  to  the  circumstances  of 
Jamaica.     Earl  Granville  informed  the  deputation  that  he  had  already  called  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  to  this  matter  and  asked  for  information.     He  had  told 
Sir  John  Grant  that  the  Home  Government  were  anxious  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  population,  bat 
that  the  means  used  for  this  purpose  must  not  involve  the  ascendency  of  any 
creed.     The  representations  of  the  deputation  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government  in  maintaining  this  principle.     As  there  is  no  danger  of  "  concurrent 
endowment"  in  Jamaica,  the  answer  of  the  noble  Earl  mav  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Jamaica  and  Irish  Establishments  will 
expire  together.' 
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THE  DEATH  OF  AARON. 

A  DISGOUBfiE  BT  REV.  D.  W.  MORRIS,  LIBRARIAN  TO  THE  UNITED 

PRESBTTERIAN  CHURCH. 

^  And  the  children  of  Isnel,  eren  the  whole  conmgation,  journeyed  from  Kftdesh,  and 
came  onto  Mount  Hor.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mcees  and  Aaron  in  Mount  Hor,  bv  the 
coa«t  of  the  land  of  Edom,  sajiog,  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people :  for  he  shall  not 
enter  into  the  land  which  I  have  gixen  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  because  ye  rebelled  against 
my  word  at  the  water  of  Meribah.  Take  Aaron  and  Eleasar  his  soo,  and  bring  them  up 
unto  Mount  Hor ;  and  strip  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  jBleazar  his  son:  and 
Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  shall  die  tnere.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord 
commanded:  and  they  went  up  into  Mount  Hor  in  the  sight  of  all  the  cong^regation.  And 
Moses  stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleasar  his  son ;  and  Aaron  died 
there  in  the  top  of  the  mount :  and  Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  from  the  mount.  And 
when  all  the  congregation  saw  that  Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  days, 
eren  all  the  house  of  IsraeL* — ^Nux.  zx.  22-29. 

These  words  cany  us  faf  into  the  past.  The  dark  mountains  of  Edom  ris« 
before  ns,  and  the  camp  of  Israel  is  seen  lying  at  their  base.  It  is  a  sad 
daj  among  the  Hebrews.  Their  high  priest  has  been  doomed  by  Jehovah 
to  die,  and  the  sentence  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  which  rears  its  frowning  mass  high  above  the  plain.  His  son  and 
brother  are  to  be  the  sole  spectators  of  his  end.  Separation  by  death  is 
affecting  in  any  circnmstances ;  bat  there  were  elements  in  the  present  case 
rendering  it>  peculiarly  so.  He  who  was  now  to  die  was  one  of  the  few  still 
living  who  had  come  out  of  Egypt  and  crossed  the  Red  Sea  with  their 
fathers.  He  had  been  the  only  one  of  all  that  multitude  permitted  by  Heaven 
to  enter  the  inner  shrine  of  their  tabernacle-temple ;  and  his  person  was  in- 
separably associated  with  all  that  was  remarkable  in  their  emancipation  and 
wanderings.  Yet  that  eventful  life  must  terminate  to-day,  and  do  so  by  the 
will  of  Him  ^  who  hath  appointed  the  number  of  our  days,  and  the  measure 
of  our  years.'  Had  the  event  taken  place  under  the  cloud  of  night,  and  the 
tribes  awoke  in  the  morning  to  learn  that  they  should  see  their  aged  high 
priest  no  more,  there  might  have  been  some  mitigation  of  the  national  sorrow ; 
but  to  see  him  leave  the  camp  in  the  full  light  of  day,  in  company  with  his 
son  and  brother,  and  to  know  it  was  to  die  on  the  top  of  Hor,  because  he  had 
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incnrred  the  divine  displeasure  on  their  account,  mast  hare  imparted  to  the 
trial  a  bitterness  which  we  can  bat  very  imperfectly  realize.  Nor  shall  we 
attempt  to  describe  it.  Leaving  each  of  you  to  picture  to  yourselves  a  scene 
which  can  be  better  imagined  than  described,  we  shall  endeavour  to  carry  your 
thoughts  forward  to  the  practical  consideration  of  the  narrative ;  and  while  we 
do  so,  may  God  impress  on  our  minds  the  important  truths  which  this  solemn 
subject  is  fitted  to  convey. 

I.  Death  is  a  separation  from  this  world  and  all  its  interests. 

Travellers  tell  us  that  the  ascent  of  Mount  Hor  is  both  tedious  and  toil- 
some ;  that  deep  and  dark  ravines  abound  about  its  base ;  and  that  from  the 
iQige  masses  of  red  sandstone  which  stand  piled  in  wildest  confusion  against 
its  rugged  sides,  desolation  seems  there  to  have  erected  its  throne.    The 
view  from  the  summit  is  both  varied  and  extensive.    Away  to  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  rounded  pastoral  heights  of  Seir,  given  as  a  possession  to  the 
wild  descendants  of  Esau.    The  highlands  of  Edom  stretch  away  to  the 
north,  until  they  merge  in  the  far  distance  into  the  mountains  of  Moab. 
Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  range,  of  which  Hor  forms  a  central  outstand- 
ing post,  runs  a  deep  broad  sandy  valley,  terminating  in  the  Dead  Sea  in  the 
north,  right  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  in  the  Qolf  of 
Akaba,  a  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  south.    Beyond  this  sandy  valley 
stretches  far  and  wide  that  great  howling  wilderness,  up  and  down  which 
God  made  Israel  to  wander  for  nearly  forty  years.    In  favourable  weather 
the  higher  parts  of  the  south  of  Palestine  may  be  seen,  and  not  unfrequentlj 
the  glimmer  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Such  was  the  scene  which  met 
the  eye  of  Aaron  when  he  and  his  companions  gained  the  top  of  Hor,  and 
such  the  last  look  he  had  of  this  weiiry  world.    We  are  not  told  bow  long 
he  continued  to  gaze  on  this  scene  of  mingled  desolation  and  grandeur,  nor 
what  were  his  feelings  when  he  looked  down  on  the  tents  of  Israel  in  the 
valley,  or  strained  his  eye  to  see  the  far-off  heights  of  Canaan ;  but  as  we  can 
believe  it  was  long  enough  to  familiarize  his  eye  with  the  leading  features  of 
the  landscape,  so  we  can  rest  assured,  his  feelings  were  in  unison  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour.    Preparation  must  at  length  be  made  to  die ;  and 
the  hand  which  had  at  first  attired  hhn  in  his  priestly  robes  must  now  remore 
them  from  off  him  and  put  them  on  his  son :  the  linen  mitre,  with  its  sacred 
inscription ;  the  breastplate,  with  its  twelve  precious  stones ;  the  golden  ephod, 
with  its  rich  embroidering  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet ;  and  the  long  robe, 
with  its  rich  fringe  and  tinkling  bells.    We  have  watched  with  deepest 
interest  for  the  coming  on  of  the  first  shadow  of  a  long-foretold  edipse  of 
the  sun :  much  more  must  Moses  and  Eleazar  now  have  watched  the  conn- 
tenance  of  Aaron  for  the  first  shadow  of  approaching  death.    It  comes— 
it  deepens — ^it  is  complete ;  the  spirit  of  the  first  high  priest  of  Israel  has 
returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  and  his  body  lies  lifeless  on  the  mountain 
top.    But  the  body  cannot  lie  exposed  to  the  vnHures  of  Edom,  or  liable  to 
be  torn  by  the  wild  beasts  of  Hor,  for  the  remains  of  the  departed  good  are 
dear  to  affection  and  to  God ;  so  they  scoop  out  a  narrow  bed  in  the  rock, 
wherein  to  lay  the  remains,  and  leave  them  there  to  rest  in  peace  until  time 
shall  be  no  more.   It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved 
brother  and  son  as  they  began  to  descend  the  mountain  after  their  work  was 
done.    The  one  had  lost  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  been  long  associated  in 
a  noble  but  most  difficult  enterprise,  and  whose  very  failii^  had  entisted  his 
sympathy  and  compassion.    The  other  had  lost  an  honour^  parent,  and  one 
to  whom  he  had  always  looked  up  for  counsel  and  guidance.    The  one  may 
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have  been  absorbed  with  solemn  thoughts  of  the  sentence  resting  on  himself, 
and  the  other  with  mingled  feelings  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  revered  parent, 
and  satisfaction  at  having  reached  the  highest  position  of  his  sacred  calling. 
Where  Scripture  is  silent,  we  do  well  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  ; 
but,  doubtless,  with  a  heavy  heart  both  retraced  their  weary  steps  to  the  camp 
in  the  vaUej. 

The  feelings  of  these  two  bereaved  relatives  are  but  a  type  of  what  has 
been  expenenced  by  thousands  since.  We  ourselves  have  sat  by  the  bedside 
of  our  dearest  friend  on  earth,  and  watched  the  coming  on  of  that  change 
which  ccHoes  but  once,  and  comes  to  all.  We  have  seen  the  countenance  of 
that  one  ov^^hadowed  by  death,  and  felt  the  coldness  of  the  cheek  which 
was  wont  to  glow  with  life  and  aflfection.  We  have  seen  that  one's  remains 
laid  in  the  eold  and  narrow  house,  and  covered  from  onr  sight.  We  have 
returned  to  the  home  once  bright  with  domestic  companionship,  and  felt  its 
loneliness  insnpptMrtable.  We  have  left  that  home,  and  gone  into  the  high- 
ways and  byewaya,  under  the  hallucination  that  the  missed  one  had  left  us 
for  a  little  time,  and  would  soon  be  back ;  but  failing  to  meet  the  well-known 
fonn,  and  l^ar  the  well-known  voice,  we  returned  at  length  to  our  dwelling, 
and  found  it  more  desolate  than  before.  We  hied  us  away  to  the  rural 
scenes  of  former  happy  days.  The  stream  flowed  as  broad  and  clear ;  the 
weeping  ash  dipped  its  leaves  in  the  crystal  tide ;  the  wild  thyme  shed  its 
fragrance  <w  the  summer  air;  birds  sang  merrily  among  the  branches 
OTerhead;  the  wild  bee  swept  by  with  his  busy  hum,  and  silence  slept 
among  the  hills, — all  nature  seemed  unchanged;  but  the  scene  had  lost 
its  charm  to  us.  That  one  who  was  wont  to  share  with  us  its  beauty  and 
fragrance  was  far,  far  away.  We  felt  alone;  and  at  length  woke  up  to  the 
fall  consck>usness  of  the  fact,  that  death  is  a  separation  from  this  world  and 
all  its  interests. 

n.  Death  is  an  evil  from  which  the  best  of  men  have  no  exemption. 

In  whatever  light  death  is  regarded,  it  cannot  be  seen  to  be  otherwise 
than  a  great  cakumity.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  speculate  about  the  probable 
c^hange  man  would  have  undergone,  preparatory  to  his  translation  to  a 
higher  sphere,  had  not  Adam  sinned  and  fallen.  We  must  deal  with  the 
fact  that  a  great  calamity  has  overtaken  our  race,  and  we  must  look  at  it 
in  its  consequences.  It  is  an  evil  unmixed  and  universal,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  twQ)  all  men  have  died.  *'  The  kings  of  Arphad,  where  are  they  1 ' 
*  Your  /athers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  hve  for  ever? ' 
^Neither  wealth,  nor  wisdom,  nor  station,  nor  love,  can  secure  exemption 
from  the  stroke  of  death.  ^  The  liviug  know  that  they  must  die.'  If  any 
one  tlank  death  a  small  evil,  let  him  see  its  effects  on  society ;  let  him  see 
the  prince  of  a  great  people  suddenly  cut  down,  and  the  nation  bathed  in 
tears — ^let  him  see  the  head  of  a  commercial  firm  cut  off,  and  hundreds 
deprived  ol  bread — ^let  him  see  an  industrious  father  and  mother  laid  low, 
and  their  orphan  children  left  dependent  upon  public  charity — and  let  him 
see  the  minister  of  Qtod  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness — let  him,  we 
say,  see  all  this,  and  much  more,  and  say  if  death  be  not  an  untold  evil. 
And  it  is  an  evil  from  which  the  best  of  us  have  no  exempticm,  and  one 
which  may  overtake  us  very  soon.  The  voice  now  pleading  for  earnest 
consideration  may  soon  be  hushed  in  the  silence  of  death ;  the  home  now 
bright  with  the  smile  of  piety  and  plenty  may  soon  be  rendered  desolate 
by  the  removal  of  its  heads ;  through  some  vicissitude  in  trade  gaunt 
hnnger  may  soon  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  industrious  pious  poor;  aiid 
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death  maj  even  overshadow  the  throne,  and  plonge  a  nation  in  sorrow. 
Alas !  that  traths  so  obvious  and  important  should  be  so  generaUy  disre- 
garded, and  that  men  should  live  forgetful  of  the  preparation  that  is  needed 
in  view  of  the  change  which  awaits  us  all. 

III.  Death  is  an  evil  which  can  be  met  with  fortitude  onlj  by  the  tmlj 
good. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  death  is  sometimes  met  which  has  long 
been  held  up  to  admiration  by  society.  It  is  the  dauntless  courage  with 
which  the  soldier  often  dies  in  the  thick  of  battle.  Now,  if  men  must  fight, 
it  is  right  they  should  do  so  manfully,  and  meet  a  soldier's  fate  with  the 
{^pirit  of  a  hero ;  but  we  object  on  Christian  grounds  to  the  desirableness  of 
such  an  end,  and  to  the  holding  up  of  it  to  admiration,  as  above  all  others 
the  noblest  form  of  dying.  Do  not  suppose  that  we  wish  to  depreciate  the 
profession  of  arms,  or  to  ignore  the  necessity  of  an  armed  condition  in  the 
present  state  of  the  nations,  still  less  to  undervalue  patriotism  and  heroism. 
We  can  admire  the  fortitude  of  the  man  who  closes  in  deadly  struggle  with 
the  midnight  ruffian;  we  can  admire  the  determined  stand  made  by  the 
handful  of  a  crew  whose  vessel  has  been  boarded  by  a  pirate  horde, — much 
more  do  we  admire  the  heroism  of  men  like  those  of  that  beleaguered  city,  who 
rose  at  dawn,  and  on  their  knees  ate  what  might  have  been  their  last  meal, 
and  went  beyond  the  gates  to  fight  the  foe  for  liberty  and  life ;  but  the  state 
of  mind,  we  fear,  in  which  the  hero  of  the  battle-field  too  often  passes  into 
the  presence  of  his  God,  is  ill  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  that  calm  fortitude 
which  has  sustained  many  a  true  believer  in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  and 
which  has  carried  many  a  Christian  martyr  to  the  stake  and  the  scaffold. 
We  must  view  things  in  their  moral  bearings,  and  assign  to  them  their  true 
moral  value ;  and  though  we  look  with  a  generous  eye  on  the  manly  exercise 
of  some  of  the  passions  of  our  nature,  we  must  still  remember  that  there  19 
a  divine  revelation  with  which  all  human  action  must  be  compared. 

What  is  death  ?  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  Death  is 
the  termination  of  our  earthly  existence.  Death  completes  the  period  of 
probation,  and  fixes  for  ever  our  destiny  for  weal  or  woe.  Who  that  reflects 
on  the  important  issues  to  which  it  leads,  can  look  upon  it  with  indifference 
and  meet  it  with  unconcern?  It  is  the  man  who  has  come  to  realize  his  lost 
and  undone  state  by  nature  and  practice,  to  know  that  his  only  hope  of 
pardon  with  God  and  happiness  hereafter  is  through  the  merits  of  the 
crucified  Son  of  God, — ^it  is  he,  and  he  only,  who  understands  death  aright, 
and  is  prepared  to  meet  it  with  cahnness  and  courage.  The  believer  has  the 
deep  conviction  that  for  Christ's  sake  his  sins  are  all  forgiven — ^that  God  is 
to  him  a  reconciled  Father,  and  he  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  prospect  of 
death.  As  the  conviction  of  this  deepens  into  assurance,  his  character 
acquires  a  fortitude  which  would  otherwise  seem  strange  and  unnatural ;  the 
timid  man  becomes  courageous,  and  the  naturally  bold  man  truly  brave. 
Look  at  Daniel.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  that  courage  which  true 
religion  imparts.  When  he  knew  that  a  decree  had  gone  forth  that  con- 
demned any  man  to  the  den  of  lions  who  should  ask  a  petition  of  any  god  or 
man  for  thirty  days,  save  of  the  king,  he  went  into  his  house,  and  the  windows 
of  his  chamber  being  open  towards  Jerusalem,  knelt  upon  his  knees  three  times 
a  day,  and  prayed  to  his  fathers'  God  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  Look  at 
Paul,  who,  when  entreated  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  for  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment awaited  him,  declared  that  ^  he  was  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'    And  what 
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Was  true  of  Daniel  and  Paul  has  been  equally  true  of  many  since.  Time 
would  fail  us  to  tell  of  martyrs  and  confessors  in  our  own  land,  who,  for  the 
name  of  Christ,  '  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might 
obtain  a  better  resurrection,'  and  of  those  in  other  lands  ^  who  were  stoned, 
sawn  asnnder,  were  tempted,  and  slain  with  the  sword,'  and  bore  themselves 
nobly  to  the  last. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  the  true  hero — ^that  one  who  can  meet  death  with  true 
fortitude  ?  We  point  you  not  to  the  battle-field,  where  the  soldier  falls  in 
the  deadly  onset,  but  to  yonder  cottage,  where  a  maiden  lies  a- dying.  A 
wasting  disease  has  invaded  her  frame.  It  has  confined  her,  first  to  the  house, 
then  to  her  chair,  and  last  to  her  bed.  She  has  come  to  feel  that  she  has 
soon  to  die,  and  that  she  is  not  prepared  for  it.  For  days  and  nights  she 
has  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  wrath  to  come,  and  bedewed  her  pillow 
with  her  tears  in  sorrow  for  her  sins.  God  has  at  length  listened  to  the 
prayers  of  his  handmaid,  and  taken  compassion  on  her  soul.  A  new-boru 
hope  has  sprung  up  within  her,  and  now  smiles  through  her  tears.  She  has 
been  enabled  to  take  God  at  his  word,  and  cast  herself  on  Jesus.  She 
now  enjoys  communion  with  her  heavenly  Father,  and  waits  patiently  till 
her  end  come.  First  she  could  say,  *•  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me ; '  but  now, 
looking  death  stedfastly  in  the  face,  she  can  say,  ^  0  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  1  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

IV.  Lamentation  for  the  departed  good  is  both  natural  and  becoming. 

We  do  not  envy  the  man  who,  at  the  death  of  a  friend,  cannot  shed  a  tear ; 
and  still  less  do  we  respect  the  feelings  of  him  ^  who  can  botanize  on  his 
mother's  grffve.'  Under  bereavement  human  nature  usually  asserts  its  right 
to  weep,  whether  the  heart  beats  under  the  ermine  of  the  monarch,  or  the 
rags  of  the  poor ;  and  the  tears  of  the  bereaved  have  been  hallowed  by  the 
sympathy  of  Jesus  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Oh  the  tears  of  bereaved 
humanity!  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  will  not  be  comforted, 
because  they  are  not ;  the  child  weeing,  for  she  has  no  mother  now  to  hear 
her  evening  prayer,  and  fold  her  to  rest  in  her  little  couch ;  the  husband 
weeping  for  her  who  was  wont  to  bend  the  knee  with  him  at  the  same  family 
altar,  and  blend  her  voice  with  his  in  the  same  song  of  holy  praise.  When 
Christians  see  all  that  is  mortal  of  their  friends  committed  to  the  dust,  they 
desire  to  think  of  them  not  as  lost,  but  gone  before — ^gone  to  be  with  the 
Saviour — gone  to  be  near  the  throne — gone  to  that  bright  land  where  sin  and 
sorrow  are  unknown ;  and,  cheered  by  this  thought,  while  they  weep,  they 
hope  one  day  to  meet  them  in  the  heavenly  world.  Away  in  yon  moorland 
hollow,  an  aged  man  weeps  by  the  grave  of  one  of  the  martyrs.  He  has  lon|>; 
been  one  of  Scotland's  persecuted  ministers ;  and,  weary  of  life,  he  wishes 
that  his  work  were  done,  and  his  spirit  in  that  land  ^  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'  While  he  weeps,  he  prays ;  and 
while  he  prays,  he  wails  forth  the  touching  cry,  '  Oh  to  be  wi'  thee,  Ritchie ! ' 
The  human  heart  is  the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  the  death  of  Aaron  must  have 
been  felt  by  the  Israelites  to  be  no  common  calamity.  Thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  their  number  had  fallen  in  the  wilderness ;  but  never  till  now  had 
they  realized  the  awful  character  of  death.  It  was  a  prince  and  a  great  man 
who  had  fallen,  and  they  mourned  for  him  thirty  days.  Amid  that  weeping 
host,  too,  there  may  have  been  some  who,  as  they  reflected  that  it  was  their 
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obstinacy  at  Kadesh  that  had  provoked  Moses  and  Aaron  to  anger,  and 
brought  down  on  them  the  sentence  of  exclusion  from  Canaan,  and  the  death 
of  the  high  priast  at  this  time,  maj  have  felt  that  npon  their  guilty  heads 
rested  all  the  sin  of  this  national  bereavement ;  and  ont  of  the  depths  of  many 
a  penitent  heart  there  may  have  barst  forth  the  cry,  ^  My  father !  O  my  father  I 
would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee  I ' 

Y.  and  last.  Aaron  could  not  continue  by  reason  of  death ;  but  Jesus 
Clirist,  of  whom  he  was  the  type,  continueth  ever,  for  He  hath  an  unchange- 
able priesthood. 

The  scene  changes.  It  is  no  longer  Hor,  but  Calvary ;  no  longer  the  first 
high  priest  ascending  the  mountain  to  die,  but  Jesus  Chrisit  wending  his 
weary  way  to  crucifixion ;  no  longer  Aaron,  attended  by  his  brothw  and 
son,  bnt  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  an  infuriated  crowd,  when  his  disciples 
had  all  forsaken  Him  and  fled.  The  hour  had  come  that  the  first  high  priest 
of  Israel  must  die ;  so  the  hour  had  come  that  the  Son  of  God  must  be  nailed 
to  the  cross.  The  one  event  a£fected  for  a  little  only  a  wandering  people ; 
on  tbe  other  hung  the  eternal  destiny  of  unborn  millions.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  the  great  event  in  human  history.  Patriarchs  in  the  far  past  looked 
with  straining  eyes  down  the  vista  of  centuries,  and  saw  it  afar  off.  Pro- 
phets rose  in  rapid  succession  and  pointed  to  it ;  and  after  it  had  taken 
place,  millions  turned  to  gaze  with  tears  npon  the  wondrous  scene.  It  is  the 
most  astounding  spectacle  the  world  ever  beheld.  ^  We  have  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  any  similar  transaction  has  occurred  on  the  theatre  of  the 
universe,  or  will  ever  occur  again  in  the  annals  of  eternity.  It  stands, 
amidst  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  waste  of  worlds,  a  single  and  solitary 
monument.*  It  is  the  great  event  which  all  the  sacrifices  offered  by  Aaron 
and  his  successors  prefigured,  and  the  embodiment  of  that  atonement  made 
by  all  the  blood  sprinkled  on  Jewish  altars.  The  sacrifices  offered  by  tbe 
Aaronic  priesthood  were  for  the  taking  away  of  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
the  sacrifice  which  Christ  made  of  himself  on  the  altar  of  divine  justice  was 
for  the  taking  away  of  the  sins,  not  of  any  nation,  or  any  generation,  bat  for 
men  of  all  lands,  and  of  all  time,  who  would  repent  of  their  sms,  and  trust  in 
the  merits  of  his  blood.  Aaron's  character  had  many  imperfections ;  Christ's 
has  none.  Aaron's  mediation  termmated  with  his  death  on  Hor ;  Jesns 
Christ  ever  lives  to  plead  for  us  on  the  mount  of  glory.  The  efficadoos  inter- 
cession of  Christ  is  the  hope  and  joy  of  his  church ;  and  though  the  period 
of  his  humiliation  be  past,  and  ^  Him  the  heavens  have  received  until  the 
restitution  of  all  things,'  his  sympathies  are  ever  with  the  sons  of  men. 
Amen. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  BIBLE :  THEIR  CONFLICT 

AND  HARMONY. 

'  Thkre  are  two  books,'  says  a  quaint  old  writer,  '  from  which  I  collect  mj 
divinity :  besides  that  written  one  of  God,  another  one  of  his  servant^ 
Nature — ^that  universal  and  public  manuscript  which  lies  expansed  unto  the 
eyes  of  all.'  These,  then,  are  the  two  great  revelations  of  God  to  men. 
They  are  the  expression  of  his  infinite  mind,  and  both  alike  declare  his 
glory.  As  bearing  the  broad  signature  of  his  Godhead,  they  have  a  co- 
ordinate authority,  and  point  out  the  only  two  reahns  into  which  it  is  possible 
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or  tbe  human  mind  to  perform  excursions  of  thought.  We  cannot  rise 
above  nature  in  our  physical  inquiries ;  man  can  only  act,  as  Bacon  has  well 
shown,  as  the  interpreter  of  nature.  True  science  is  the  simple  and  reverent 
interpretation  of  ^  that  universal  and  public  manuscript  which  lies  expansed 
unto  the  eyes  of  all.'  So,  in  like  manner,  with  the  written  Record.  It  is  the 
record  of  spiritual  truth,  as  nature  is  the  record  of  physical  truth.  In  the 
Bible  we  have  all  the  treasures  of  spiritual  knowledge  exquisitely  adapted  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  man.  We  cannot  transcend  nature  in  physical  dis- 
covery ;  nor  can  we  transcend  Scripture  in  religious  discovery.  All  that 
we  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  find  deeper  interpretations  of  the  two  volumes. 
They  are  equally  authoritative  revelations  of  the  will  of  God.  And  so  we 
infer  that  the  God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  the  Bible.  We  trace  throughout 
the  two  records  the  evident  handwriting  of  one  Divine  Author — they  are  a 
first  and  a  second  volume  of  the  thoughts  of  God.  There  may  be  apparent 
discrepancies  betwem  them,  as  might  be  expected,  where  variety  in  unity  is 
the  aim  of  each ;  but  to  say  that  they  can  really  contradict  one  another,  is  to 
hold  that  God  has  published  statements  that  are  suicidal  and  untrue.  We 
maintain,  therefore,  that  the  deductions  of  science  and  the  records  of  Scrip- 
tare  are  at  one,  as  the  words  and  the  works  of  God  must  be,  if  they  he 
rightly  interpreted.  This  last  clause — '  if  rightly  interpreted* — ^is  the  true  sol- 
vent of  the  question  bearing  on  the  relations  between  science  and  theology. 
This  question  is  a  vital  one  in  this  age  of  brilliant  scientific  research,  and  is 
surrounded  with  difficulty.  Our  object  m  this  article  will  be  to  mediate 
between  contending  parties,  and  to  show  that^  while  conflicts  are  raging  on 
the  surface,  deeper  down  are  to  be  found  the  most  beautiful  harmonies. 

I.  The  conflict  between  science  and  the  Bible. — There  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  when  cloistered  ecclesiastics  fled  from  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  cared  not  for  the  stars,  as  they  came  out  every  night  to  suggest 
the  infinite  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe.  They  never  thought  of  be- 
holding the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  nature.  When  the  disclosures  of 
science  began  to  be,' they  reckoned  them  inimical  to  Scripture ;  and  imagined 
that  they  were  doing  God  service,  by  proscribing  all  physical  inquiry,  and 
reducing  religious  life  to  a  matter  of  secluded  contemplation.  The  lamp  of 
piety  borrowed  none  of  its  light  from  the  splendours  of  creation.  In  tiiese 
days,  however,  the  Church  glories  in  having  thrown  off  the  hated  thraldom 
of  a  monastic  age.  Since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  progress  has  been  the 
motto  written  on  the  banner  of  Protestant  nations.  This  law  of  progress 
has  carried  us  in  these  days  far  into  the  domains  of  nature,  and  revealed  to 
ns  a  kind  of  fairyland  of  things  wonderful  But  in  this  grand  march  of 
mind  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  adventurous  strides  of  science 
would  often  skirt  the  borders,  and  sometimes  pass  far  into  the  domain  of  the 
higher  revelation,  and  would  be  apt  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  and 
dSance.  For  the  two  provinces,  though  distinct,  cannot  be  kept  in  total 
isolation  from  one  another.  True,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  truth  set  forth  in  the  two  revelations.  One  is  the  supernatural 
domain  of  God's  manifestation ;  the  other  is  the  natural.  These  two  depart- 
ments of  truth  are  very  different,  but  not  at  variance — ^widely  apart  at  some 
points,  but  never  at  an  infinite  distance.  They  tread  upon  each  other — melt 
and  shade  into  one  another.  It  is  not,  therefore,  always  so  easy  to  define  the 
marches.  Here  it  is  where  contending  parties  are  apt  to  meet,  and  where 
fierce  antagonisms  are  apt  to  be  displayed.  Some,  indeed,  keep  their  eye 
fixed  on  the  remote  points  of  difference ;  the  two  kinds  of  truth  are  quite 
different,  they  say :  and  so  they  may  be  seen  issuing  out  of  the  hostile  camps, 
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bearing  the  white  flag  of  peace,  and  saying,  *  Keep  to  yoor  province,  and  we 
will  keep  to  ours.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.'  So  do  they 
hope  to  prevent  all  conflict;  bat  a  dangerous  fallacy  lurks  in  all  such 
reasoning ;  for  every  one  truth,  wherever  we  find  it,  is  linked  on  to  every 
other  truth  in  this  great  universe  of  God. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  students  are  continually  announcing  the  fact  of  col* 
lision  between  the  two  records  ?  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  records 
themselves,  but  in  our  interpretations  of  the  one  or  the  other,  or  of  both. 
The  fault  is  not  in  either  record,  but  in  man's  reading  of  it.  The  words  and 
the  works  of  God  cannot  be  at  variance.  If  any  discrepancy  exists,  we  are 
warranted  in  setting  it  down  to  the  score  of  human  fallibility.  Let  God  be 
true,  and  let  man  be  the  liar.  Science  is  a  fallible  thing ;  theology  is  a 
fallible  thing.  Why  ?  Because  science  and  theology  are  man's  readmgs  of 
the  two  records.  But  the  two  records  are  infallible.  Why  ?  Because  they 
come  from  God.  This  solution  of  difficulties  cannot  be  too  simply  or  p^- 
sistently  asserted  ;  it  is  too  commonly  overlooked  in  the  excitements  of  con- 
troversy. 

In  the  first  flush  of  victorious  research,  the  man  of  science  began  to  cherish 
a  consdoasness  of  intellectual  pride.  He  came  back  from  excursions  into 
nature  with  discoveries  that  seemed  to  explode  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
He  arrayed  himself  with  startling,  yet  indubitable  facts,  which  were  clearlj 
opposed  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church.  This  provoked  the  theologian, 
and  drew  him  out  to  battle.  But  vrith  mind  unskilled  in  scientific  habits  of 
observation,  how  did  he  meet  his  adversary?  Too  often  with  rash  denuncia- 
tion and  wretched  narrow-mindedness.  He  laid  about  him  with  weapons 
which,  if  they  did  not  cut  deep,  made  a  ringing  noise  in  their  fall.  Possessed 
of  the  knowledge  and  culture  then  existing  in  society,  he  had  only  to  speak 
ex  cathedra^  and  the  facts  of  science  would  be  demolished. 

Many,  whose  Teneration  for  the  theologian  was  unbounded,  swallowed  the 
ex  cathedra  judgment ;  others,  not  so  easUy  duped,  saw  through  the  dignified 
oracle,  and  only  sighed  over  human  weakness ;  while  the  man  of  science  be- 
came case-hardened,  and  a  few  degrees  more  sceptical.  The  theologian  was 
apt  to  regard  every  new  utterance  of  nature's  oracle  with  suspicion,  to  dread 
every  discovery  of  the  philosopher  as  an  arrow  flung  at  religion,  and  to 
regard  science  as  tendering  her  assistance,  when  she  did  so,  only  that  she 
might  more  slyly  give  her  companion's  crutch  a  kick,  and  leave  him  sprawl- 
ing in  the  mire.  The  history  of  science  furnishes  proof  enough  of  the  nar- 
rowness and  denunciation  of  the  theologian.  Let  us  adduce  two  examples. 
Galileo  was  dragged  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  for  publishing  his  dis- 
covery of  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  ovm  axis.  Under  the  tortures 
of  the  rack,  he  was  forced  to  renounce  his  conviction ;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
set  free  than  the  conviction  overpowered  him,  and  he  again  exclaimed, '  Bnt 
it  does  more,  though.'  Now-a-days,  we  cannot  conceive  the  alarm  into  which 
the  Church  was  thrown  by  Galileo's  discovery.  Many  thought  that  the 
Bible  was  overturned.  The  difficulty  arose  out  of  a  false  interpretation  on 
the  part  of  the  theologian.  He  had  accepted  a  traditional  reading — a  mere 
literal  interpretation  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  and  dogmatically  clung  to 
it,  till  the  truth  of  Galileo's  discovery  could  no  longer  be  questioned.  IlieD 
did  some  more  sagacious  divine  enter  the  enemy's  camp,  accept  the  discovery, 
and  end  the  conflict  by  showing  that  Scripture  speaks  of  the  sun  rising  and 
setting  in  a  popular  or  optical  sense,  just  as  we  continue  to  speak.  That 
explanation  removed  all  anxiety ;  and  now  the  truth  is  accepted  by  both 
parties ;  while  the  disclosures  of  astronomy,  from  the  days  of  Galileo  to  the 
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time  of  Herschel,  have  been  grandly  interpreting  the  words  of  the  old 
Psalmist,  ^  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mind- 
fol  of  him  I  and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  yisitest  him  I' 

Take  a  second  case  from  the  science  of  geology.  When  an  illustrious, 
though  somewhat  forgotten  countryman  of  our  own.  Dr.  Hutton,  proclaimed 
his  ^eory  of  the  earth,  and  demanded  indefinite  cycles  of  time  for  events 
recorded  in  pages  of  stone,  he  was  assailed  with  the  most  yirulent  abuse. 
He  was  called  infidel,  sceptic,  atheist ;  and,  alas !  it  is  sad  to  think  that  some 
may  have  been  made  infidels  by  such  modes  of  assault.  Well,  what  has  been 
the  issue  of  Mutton's  theory  ?  It  was  a  startling  demand  to  make — ^that 
eoontless  ages  should  be  allowed  for  the  compilations  of  the  rocky  volume, 
instead  of  six  or  seven  thousand  years,  so  long  the  traditional  belief  of  the 
Church.  It  seemed  as  if  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis  must  be 
giren  up  as  spurious :  friends  of  the  Bible  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  loud 
asseverations  were  made  that  in  these  new  scientific  discoveries  might  be 
detected  the  cloven  hoof  of  infidelity.  So  did  the  conflict  continue  till  an- 
other countryman,  more  illustrious  still  than  Hutton — Dr.  Chalmers — came 
forward  with  his  scheme  of  reconciliation,  and  demonstrated  the  prescient 
wisdom  of  God  in  dictating  inspired  statements,  which,  while  they  did  not 
conflict  vrith  the  popular  notions  of  an  unscientific  age,  could  yet  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  alarming  contro- 
versy has  passed  away ;  no  man  of  intelligence  questions  that  our  earth  has 
been  for  countless  seons  in  existence,  or  fails  to  perceive  that  these  seons  are 
granted  in  the  opening  sentence  of  Scripture.  That  matter  is  fairly  at  rest, 
while  the  discoveries  of  geology  are  helping  to  elucidate  the  meditation  of 
another  Psalmist :  *'  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when 
it  13  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.'  If  we  are  willing  to  be  taught  by 
these  examples,  we  may  learn  how  to  stand  related  to  present  discussions 
regardiag  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  race  than 
what  is  allowed  by  the  commonly  accepted  chronology  may  be,  and  indeed 
still  is,  an  unsettled  question ;  but  there  is  no  very  strong  reason  for  abiding 
by  that  chronology.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  three  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  chronologies  differing  in  the  amount  of  time,  and  differing 
not  by  a  few  years,  but  by  as  many  as  800  years.  Are  we  not  warranted,  by 
the  fact  of  this  difference,  in  holding  that  the  age  of  man  is  not  determined 
with  certainty  in  the  Pentateuch  ?  If  the  evidence  of  history,  archseology, 
and  geology  looks  in  the  direction  of  a  greater  antiquity ;  if  a  close  inspec* 
tion  of  the  earlier  chapters  in  the  book  of  Genesis  looks  that  way  also ;  if 
well-tried  defenders  of  the  Bible,  who  have  candidly  gone  into  the  merits  of 
both  sides  of  the  question,  have  been  compelled  to  yield  a  greater  antiquity — 
the  time  has  come  when  such  a  concession  may  be  wisely  made.  We  com- 
mend the  sagacioas  observations  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  his  last  work  on 
Man  Primeval^  when  he  says,  *  I  know  of  no  one  moral  or  religious  truth 
which  depends  on  a  short  estimate  of  man's  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  a 
high  estimate  of  that  antiquity  is  of  great  value  in  its  bearing  upon  another 
question,  much  more  important  than  the  question  of  time  can  ever  be — viz* 
the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  haman  race.'  The  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  man  lies  within  the  larger  question  of  the  unity  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  sagacious  and  cautious  thinkers,  such  as  Dr.  Pritchard,  the  late 
Principal  Forbes,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  that  a  greater  age  must  be 
assigned  to  man,  as  necessary  to  the  belief  that  the  present  varieties  of  the 
species  were  descended  from  a  single  pair. 
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We  have  dwelt  on  the  dogmatiBm  of  the  theologian ;  bat  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  man  of  science  may  likewise  be  in  the  fanlt  ?  This  possibility,  we 
fear,  escapes  the  notice  of  many  writers  on  this  subject.  Prejudice,  narrow- 
mindedness,  want  of  charity,  hare  hitherto  been  supposed  to  belong  only  to 
one  class  of  mori^als — ^the  champions  of  oriihodoxy ;  but  it  is  about  time 
now  to  understand  that  these  lie  deeper  down  than  theology,  politics,  and 
science — ^that  they  are  part  of  the  common  depravity  that  taints  hmnBn 
nature.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  hurl  jibes  and  sarcasms  at  the 
defenders  of  old  beliefs,  or  to  treat  them  with  supercilious  contempt  We 
hardly  think  this  to  be  charity;  it  is  something  quite  the  reverse,  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  what  men  of  culture  owe  to  one  another,  whereyer 
they  may  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  fact  is,  that  no  charge 
can  be  brought  against  the  theologian  which  may  not  with  equal  force  be 
retorted  on  the  man  of  science.  Has  not  the  spirit  of  arrogance  and  dog* 
matic  confidence  largely  passed  over  in  these  days  from  the  theologian  to  the 
man  of  science?  Henry  Rogers,  in  one  of  Ms  essays,  makes  an  admirable 
point,  when  he  says :  ^  You  tell  me  that  the  theologian  believes  a  dogma 
because  it  is  old;  and  do  not  our  modem  speculators  often  believe  their 
shining  novelties,  for  a  similar,  though  an  opposite  reason,  i.e.  just  because 
they  are  new  ?  You  tell  me  that  many  cling  to  certain  opinions,  because 
they  wish  the  Bible  to  be  true ;  and  is  it  not  too  evident,  from  the  tone  of 
many,  that  they  think  an  opinion  chiefly  charming,  because  they  wish  the 
Bible  to  be  false?  You  tell  us  that,  of  course,  this  or  that  work,  in  d^ence 
of  an  ^  effete  orthodoxy,"  is  received  with  praise  by  all  the  orthodox  journals, 
and  that  we  can  teU  beforehand  the  organs  that  will  applaud.  And  cannot 
we  do  the  same  in  reference  to  any  novel  bit  of  heterodoxy?  Can  we  not 
lay  our  finger  befor^and  on  the  very  journals  that  will  pet  and  patronize 
that,  even  though  it  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  some  other  heterodoxy,  which 
it  has  already  petted  and  patronized?'  He  goes  on  to  show  that  there  is  an 
odium  scieniijictmij  as  well  as  an  odium  theologicum^  and  that  they  are  both 
alike  odious,  not  as  the  fruit  of  theology  or  sdence,  but  of  the  passion  and 
prejudice  inherent  in  human  nature.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  ought  to  be  all 
alike  dogmatists — ^we  should  not  be  too  facile  in  the  surrender  of  long- 
cherished  beliefs ;  only  it  is  a  pity  that,  in  the  conflict  of  beliefs  and  the 
strife  of  parties,  we  should  so  often  be  lacking  in  the  virtues  of  a  noble  self- 
control  and  charity.  From  the  squabbles  of  our  predecessors,  we  should 
learn  to  guard  against  being  carried  away  by  the  hdght  of  intemperate  zeal 
into  a  controversy  in  which,  after  all,  we  may  only  be  fightmg  with  a  wind- 
mill, and,  after  making  ourselves  ridiculous,  be  forced  to  quit  the  arena  crest- 
fallen, and  with  trailing  plumes. 

Another  cause  of  variance  lies  in  the  proneness  of  the  man  of  science  to 
hasty  generalization.  In  giving  his  inductive  method  of  inquiry  to  the  world, 
Lord  Bacon  observes  that,  ^  through  the  premature  and  precipitate  hurry  of 
the  understanding,  great  danger  may  be  apprehended;'  and  since  his  time, 
ample  proof  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  impatience  shown  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions from  the  most  imperfect  data,  and  the  dogmatic  complacency  with 
which  these  conclusions  have  been  announced.  How  often  have  these  con- 
clusions been  reversed  and  overturned  I  For  example,  the  origin  of  granite 
has  been  for  many  years  regarded  as  purely  igneous.  That  was  long  a 
fundamental  axiom  of  mineralogy.  It  has  been  completely  upset  by  recent 
discoveries  among  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada.  At  the  recent  meetmg 
of  the  British  Association  in  Dundee,  we  heard  Professor  Ramsay  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  granite  rocks  once  reputed  wholly  igneous  must  have 
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once  been  stratified.  The  man  of  science  has  been  guilty  of  rashness  in 
speculation,  and  has  shown  inabilitj  to  suspend  judgment  till  clearer  light 
arose.  Modesty  and  caution,  therefore,  become  him  in  the  proclamation  of 
his  new  discoTeries,  and  for  these  three  reasons.  The  great  lawgiT^  of 
experimental  science  anticipated  the  danger  of  new-fangled  theories,  and  com* 
mended  the  exercise  of  a  wise  abstinence  from  theorizing.  Tlien  science  is 
ever-changing  and  incomplete.  The  darling  theory  of  to-day  may  be  ex- 
ploded by  the  discovery  of  new  facts  to-morrow.  And,  lastly,  he  may  well 
be  counselled  against  hasty  induction  by  the  experience  of  past  aberrations ; 
for  who  needs  to  be  told  what  startling  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by 
rash  inquirers,— conclusions  which  would  have  torn  up  the  roots  of  revealed 
religion,  but  which,  after  a  more  careful  examination,  have  been  found  to 
corroborate  the  teachings  of  that  religion  ? 

We  may  find  another  cause  of  conflict  between  science  and  theology, 
arising  out  of  the  fear  of  open  and  candid  inquiry  after  truth.  There  has 
been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  Scripture,  to  distrust  the 
inTestigations  of  science,  to  look  askance  upon  them  instead  of  fearlessly 
looking  into  them.  It  has  got  into  the  mind  of  many  students  of  science, 
that  the  theologian  dare  not  trust  himself  to  be  enlightened  by  the  teachings 
of  science,  and  wonld  gladly  prefer  to  quench  that  light  if  he  could.  So 
far  does  this  opinion  prevail,  that  in  some  quarters  the  friends  of  the  Bible 
are  designated  obscurantists,  and  men  of  science  are  r^arded  as  the  seekers 
after  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Perhaps  this  timidity,  backed  by  widely  existing 
prejudice,  has  had  the  effect  of  leading  scientific  explorers  to  conceal  their 
views,  and  communicate  them  as  a  kind  of  esoteric  teaching  which,  if  honestly 
avowed,  would  be  destructive  of  orthodoxy.  They  have  been  reticent,  veil- 
ing their  unbelief  under  sarcastic  compliments  to  what  little  of  the  faith  they 
could  accept.  But  the  end  of  this  mode  of  procedure  is  mischievous.  It 
soon  ends  In  a  fearful  explosion  of  infidelity.  Was  it  not  in  this  suppressed 
way  that  Yoltairianism  spread  through  France,  and  ultimately  broke  out  into 
such  disastrous  consequences?  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  free  inquhy, — that 
is  the  test  to  which  every  doctrine  and  every  belief  is  being  submitted  in 
this  age.  If  it  cannot  bear  the  light  of  scientific  inquiry,  it  does  not  deserve 
our  support.  Truth  must  be  self-consistent;  and  *  truth,  like  a  torch,  the 
more  it  is  diook,  it  shines.'  Let  there  be  no  repression  or  concealment ;  let 
US  see  our  enemies,  and  let  us  fight  only  in  the  light — ^nerer  in  the  dark. 
We  should  be  ready  to  meet  the  men  of  science,  and  say  to  them,  ^  We 
love,  next  to  truth  itself,  frankness  of  speech ;  say  straight  out  what  you 
have  got  to  say ;  give  us  all  your  facts,  and  don't  have  secrets  for  the  initi- 
ated ;  let  us  make  truth,  for  its  own  sake,  our  common  search.'  If  we  had 
this  honest,  truth-loving,  humble  spirit  on  both  sides,  none  of  us  would  need 
to  fear  the  effect  of  scientific  inquiry.  The  causes  of  variance  would  be  won- 
derfully minimized.  Have  we  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  Bible  would  be 
cashiered  by  this  process  of  free  inquiry  ?  None.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  another  by  the  conflicts  between  science  and 
Scripture,  it  is  the  vitality  of  the  Bible.  The  timid  believer  has  only  to 
behold  the  arena  of  controversy,  where  the  Word  of  God  has  broken  lances 
with  a  thousand  redoubtable  foes,  and  there  he  will  see  the  object  of  his 
reverence  standing  erect  and  alone  in  its  pristine  vigour.  Since  the  birth  of 
science  in  modem  times,  nay,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  Bible  has 
stood  the  brunt  of  an  incessant  warfare,  and  yet  it  is  clothed  at  the  present 
time  in  more  than  the  panoply  of  its  ancient  power.  It  has  taken  up  its  own 
position  hi  the  world,  stands  there  to  proclaim  the  divine,  supematunU 
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destiny  of  man,  and  cannot  be  ejected.  The  attack  of  its  foes  it  langbB  to 
scorn,  while  it  smiles  at  the  needless  alarm  of  its  friends.  The  trial  of  its 
strength  has  always  issued  in  the  most  beneficial  results.  Every  onset  has 
proved  the  plenitude  of  its  inherent  vitality,  and  the  perpetual  freshness  of 
its  power ;  while  every  shifting  of  the  enemy's  position  has  left  it  in  posses- 
sion of  some  new  trophy.  Champion  after  champion  has  fallen  a. victim  at 
its  feet ;  after  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  strike  it  to  the  dust^  and  hafe 
failed,  it  has  stripped  the  conquered  of  their  armour,  and  adorned  itself. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  the  harmony  between  science  and  the  Bible. 

JL,  S.  M. 
{To  be  cancludeiL) 
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CONCLUDING  SKETCH. 

We  now  turn  our  eyes  homewards.  As  we  had  no  great  faith  in  the  smooth 
smiling  face  of  the  deceptive  Mediterranean,  knowing  that,  within  a  few 
short  hours,  calm  might  be  changed  into  swell  or  storm,  destructive  of 
inward  equilibrium,  we  preferred  retracing  our  steps  as  far  as  the  Eternal 
City.  Instead  of  halting  overnight  at  Rome,  however,  where  one  is  bothered 
with  payment  of  passport  and  examination  of  luggage,  we  booked  right 
through  to  Temi,  now  an  Italian  city  of  note.  This  ancient  town  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  on  its  own  account,  most  interesting  historical  associations 
pertaining  to  it ;  and  the  lover  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty  will  be  filled 
with  admiration  as  he  gazes  npon  the  perfect  cascade  of  the  world.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  precise  points  are  which  go  to  the  forming  of  perfection 
in  waterfalls ;  but  on  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the  cascade  of  Terai  is 
the  one  by  which  all  others  should  be  judged.  The  scenery  around  is  b 
keeping  with  the  great  object  of  attraction ;  and  were  one  left  to  contemplate 
the  inanimate  alone,  we  know  of  few  lovelier  spots  to  rest  at.  But,  alas ! 
for  the  most  beggarly  element  which  here  predominates.  We  had  thought 
that  the  climax  of  importunity  was  reached  at  a  Neapolitan  railway  station ; 
but  here  we  found  out  how  lamentably  we  had  been  mistaken.  If  fatnre 
travellers  to  the  cascade  follow  our  advice,  they  will  hire  a  man  or  two,  with 
pithy  cudgels,  to  ward  off  the  impudent  scoundrels  who  insist  upon  being 
companions  of  the  journey. 

With  temper  almost  ruffled,  one  gladly  takes  his  seat  in  the  train  for 
Florence,  and  soon  gains  complete  equanimity  amidst  the  beautif  al  sc^iery 
through  which  he  is  now  borne.  Picturesque  old  cities,  too,  enliven  the  way, 
cities  which  have  witnessed  much  in  the  olden  times — ^Follgno,  Assist,  Perugia^ 
and  Arezzo ;  and  so,  after  a  few  hours*  pleasant  ride,  we  reach  the  ^  fairest 
city  of  the  ea^h,'  a  very  city  of  Flora  indeed,  resting  calmly  in  that  quiet  plain, 
the  mountains  standing  at  respectful  distance  all  around ;  containing,  too,  the 
costliest  treasures  of  the  painter's  and  the  sculptor's  genius,  and  revered  as 
the  birth-place  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

The  student  of  art  here  finds  subjects  of  admiration  as  are  rarely  gathered 
together.  The  Uffizi  Gallery  and  the  Pitti  Palace  are  the  treasure-houMei 
of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  masterpieces  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Espe- 
cially is  to  be  remembered  that  small  circular  apartment,  named  the  Tribone, 
Where  the  ehefs^cFcBuvre  of  painting  and  sculpture  affect  the  spectator  with 
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their  nnriyaUed  power  and  beaaty.  First  of  all  we  gaze  upon  the  statne  of 
Venos  de  Medici,  considered  the  very  perfection  of  genius.  The  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  immortalizes  the  Athenian  Cleomenes.  The  Apollino  is  of 
the  same  school,  and  by  common  consent  is  attributed  to  Praxiteles.  The 
Dancing  Fawn,  the  Wrestlers,  and  the  Slave  Whetting  his  Knife,  complete 
the  number  of  those  marvellous  productions  which  have  remained  through 
the  long  centuries  unsurpassed  and  unapproached.  To  enumerate  the  riches 
of  the  Florentian  palaces  is  altogether  beyond  our  power  and  province. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Vatican  Library,  may  rank  the  Lanrentian 
Library  in  Florence.  It  was  founded  by  the  Medici  family  as  a  monument 
to  learning.  The  number  of  the  manuscripts  is  about  9000 ;  and  among  the 
many  choice  works  are  to  be  seen  the  Medicean  Virgil,  and  also  the  first 
manuscript  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  These  works  are  in  a  state  of 
most  complete  preservation,  as  are  many  others  of  scarcely  inferior  note. 

The  churches  in  the  city  are  well  worthy  of  repeated  visits.  The  Duomo, 
with  the  neighbouring  Campanile,  must,  from  the  stately  appearanee  and 
peculiar  architecture,  attract  the  most  wondering  attention,  as  they  did  in 
the  times  of  the  great  poet ;  for  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  stone,  let  into  the 
wall,  with  the  words  *•  Sasso  di  Dante,' — ^the  seat  on  which  he  passed  many  an 
hour  contemplating  the  grand  cathedral.  Of  all  the  churches  here,  however, 
that  of  Santa  Croce  is  the  most  interesting  and  important.  It  is  the  West-* 
minster  Abbey  of  Florence,  containing,  as  it  does,  monuments  raised  to  tho 
memory  and  honour  of  Italy's  most  celebrated  sons.    Also 

*  Hero  repose  • 

Angelo's,  Alfiero's  bones,  and  his 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Hero  Machiavelli's  earth  retnmed  to  whence  it  rose.' 

Two  or  three  most  pleasant  hours  may  likewise  be  spent  within  the  house  of 
Michael  Angelo.  It  remains  much  as  he  left  it,  and  contains  very  many  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  works,  and  of  those  homely  relics  which  recall 
most  vividly  the  manner  of  his  life.  There  are  numerous  lovely  spots  around 
the  city  which  the  traveller  will  not  fail  to  visit ;  at  any  rate,  he  must  not 
omit  the  pleasant  drive  to  the  ancient  town  of  Fiesole.  Sieveral  of  the 
monasteries  near  at  hand  reveal  a  mode  of  passing  time  which  soon  will 
vanish  from  fair  Italy. 

Starting  for  Milan,  we  travel  by  rail  through  ways  the  most  marvellous 
that  can  well  be  imagined ;  up  and  over  the  lofty  Apennines  we  are  borne, 
tunnels  innumerable  darkening  our  vision  and  stifling  our  lungs,  always  fear- 
ing that  we  must  come  out  and  help  the  poor  blowing  engine  on ;  but  at 
last  we  reach  Bologna,  and  thence  the  road  is  plain  to  Milan.  Although 
many  years  had  passed  since  we  first  did  sightseeing  in  this  city,  and  since 
especially  the  noble  cathedral  had  burst  suddenly  upon  us  as  a  creation  that 
belonged  to  some  bigger  world  than  our  own,  still  the  impression  produced 
by  the  marvellous  structure  was  almost  as  overwhehning  as  before.  In  our 
humble  estimation  the  Dnomo  of  Milan  is  the  cathedral  of  cathedrals.  With 
other  world-renowned  edifices,  either  the  imagination  has  far  outstript  the 
reality,  or  time  and  minute  examination  are  required  to  appreciate  what  it  is ; 
but  from  the  very  first  the  beholder  is  enchanted  with  the  magnificence  and 
wondrous  beauty  of  that  of  Milan.  It  strikes  us  much  more  powerfully 
than  St.  Peter's ;  for  not  only  is  it  grand  in  its  magnitude  and  exquisite  in 
the  minutest  beauties,  it  is,  what  St.  Peter's  is  not,  every  inch  of  it  a  church. 
^  Its  forest  of  pinnacles,  its  wilderness  of  tracery,  delicately  marked  against 
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the  grey  sky,  the  impression  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mind, — 
wonderful  I  wonderful ! ' 

To  enjoy  one  of  the  most  extensiye  and  loTely  prospects  in  Italy,  one 
should  ascend  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Duomo,  where,  too,  he  will  receive 
fresh  views  of  the  structure  on  which  4ie  stands.  The  distant  moantain 
ranges  clad  in  eternal  snows  contrast  strai^eky  with  the  sweltering  heat  the 
spectator  must  endure ;  and  all  around,  in  the  interrening  plain,  are  the 
spots  hallowed  as  the  fields  of  battle,  of  straggle  for  cherished  liberty. 

Checking  our  desire  to  visit  once  more  Venice,  the  fairy  city  of  the  world, 
we,  amidst  many  warnings  regarding  impassable  mountain  gorges — ^it  beln^ 
BtiU  deep  winter  amongst  the  Alps — started  for  Arena,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  classic  Maggiore.  At  midnight  we  ensconce  ourselves  within  the  com- 
fortable coupe  of  the  diligence,  and  after  a  few  honra  of  slumber,  fall  of 
dreams,  we  wake  up  at  the  noise  of  the  wheels  rattling  over  the  rough  court 
of  the  inn  at  Domo  D'OssoU.  Here  begins  the  ascent  of  the  Simplcm  Pass, 
rendered  practicable  by  the  genius  and  the  will  of  the  first  Napoleon.  The 
beginning  of  the  upward  journey  here  is  most  romantic,  picturesque  hamlets 
enjoying  peace  and  plenty  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain.  It  is  not  until 
we  near  Gondo  that  the  wilds  of  the  Simpbn  startle  the  traveller ;  but  then 
what  galleries  and  gorges  are  passed  through,  some  of  them  almost  terrific 
to  behold!  We  breathe  all  the  freer,  however,  as  we  emerge  from  the 
dark  defiles,  and  enter  the  sublime,  c^n  mountain  range.  To  realize  what 
direct  communion  with  the  God  of  nature  is,  one  must  walk  alone  amidst 
the  awful  silence  of  the  Alpine  way,  a  silence  which  yet  seems  full  of  realest 
life.  Marching  on  and  ever  up,  one  marches  as  if  towards  heaven,  the  earth 
seems  being  left  behind.  One  hour  of  such  a  solitude,  and  yet  of  such  a 
fellowship,  oftentimes  reveals  more  to  the  spirit  of  man  than  years  of  active 
search  in  the  busy  world  beneath.  But  our  solitary  journeying  is,  by  and  by. 
at  an  end.  The  little  village  of  Simplon  is  reached — a  scattered  hamlet,  sur- 
rounded by  the  lofty  summits  of  great  mountains.  Here  we  feel  that  the 
sunny  south  is  being  left,  for  snow  is  on  every  side ;  and  we  most  enter  that 
most  primitive-looldng  contrivance  called  a  sledga  There  is  stiil  aseent 
before  us  until  we  reach  the  New  Hospice,  now  possessed  by  the  brotherhood 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  four  of  whom  are  generally  quartered  here  for 
purposes  of  noblest  charity.  How  pleasant  to  look  upon  the  open  ooun- 
tenances  of  these  men !  how  different  from  the  cunning  scowls  of  the  other 
priests  we  meet  with  on  the  way !  The  very  dogs,  too,  look  more  wise  and 
loving  than  other  members  of  their  fraternity.  It  ia  indeed  a  wondrovs  life 
all  lead  up  there ;  a  life  not  very  long,  however.  An  Alpine  winter  is  by  no 
means  favourable  to  longevity.  With  a  strange  regret  we  leave  that  home 
of  charity  behind,  and  very  swiftly  we  are  borne  away,  for  the  path  is  now 
downwards,  and  the  hard  snow  rather  helps  on  our  movement.  Refuge  after 
refuge  is  passed,  and  soon  we  alight  at  Brieg,  which  hospitably  entertains 
the  cold  and  weary  voyagers.  We  must  not  rest  too  long,  however,  for  we 
have  still  several  hours  of  rather  tedious  journeying  before  we  get  to  Sion, 
which  is  our  halting-place  for  the  night.  Now  at  l^gl^  we  come  to  well- 
known  ground ;  for  who  now-a-days  is  ignorant  of  Switzerland  ?  Thousands 
upon  thousands  flock  yearly  to  Chamouni,  taking  Martigny  on  the  way. 
The  English  speakers  take  hotels,  and  steamers,  and  railways  by  storm.  In 
the  month  of  May,  however,  we  are  not  so  pressed  on  every  side  by  oountry- 
m<en ;  and  when  we  reach  Geneva  the  so-called  season  is  just  beginning. 

A  very  pleasant  place  is  this  Geneva  to  spend  a  few  quiet  days  in.     The 
fresh  breeze  from  the  lake  is  always  welcome,  and  the  clean,  peaceful  town 
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has  a  homely  look  abont  it  To  as  Scotchmen,  of  course,  the  name  ot 
Calvin  is  indissolnblj  associated  with  the  old  city.  We  are  restless  until  we 
ascend  the  narrow  steeps  which  lead  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Pierre, 
where  the  great  reformer  preached,  and  where  one  has  still  the  privilege  of 
mounting  the  pulpit  and  sitting  upon  the  old  chair  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
rest,  lie  service  conducted  here  is  of  a  very  simple  order,  reminding  us  of 
home  more  than  any  other  continental  form  of  worship.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  the  organ  peals ;  but  all  sit  at  praise  and  stand  at  prayer,  and,  like 
good  Scotchmen,  the  most  of  the  Genevese  think  fit  to  cover  their  heads 
before  getting  out  the  door.  The  churches  are  generally  well  filled,  and  the 
Sabbath  is  outwardly  pretty  well  kept,  although  at  night  the  theatre  offers 
Its  most  attractive  programme.  The  Rationalistic  party  shows  a  bold  front 
to  the  Evangelicals ;  and  a  good  hard  battle  may  yet  be  fought  before  truth 
shall  stand  forth  triumphant. 

The  traveller  is  not  allowed  to  forget  that  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  city  of  Calvin.  After  visiting  the  house  where 
Jean  Jacques  was  bom,  we  take  a  pleasant  drive  to  Femey,  where  Voltaire's 
chateau  still  remains,  with  its  interesting  memorials  of  the  philosopher. 

We  must,  however,  hurry  on,  for  many  scenes  have  still  to  be  visited. 
A  day  or  two  are  well  spent  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  near  to  the  old  castle  of 
Cfaillon,  with  its  deep  cold  dungeons  and  their  dark  bloody  histories.  Few 
spots  are  lovelier  than  those  which  here  stretch  along  the  shores  of '  clear, 
placid  Leman.' 

Passing  through  Lausanne,  we  rest  for  a  day  or  two  at  Berne,  where 
we  are  not  permitted  for  an  hour  to  forget  the  devotion  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  grisly  animals  that  honour  the  city  with  their  name.  The  figure  of 
the  bear  is  everywhere  conspicuous,  and  comfortable  dens  are  provided  for 
two  or  three  aged  couples,  who  seem  to  look  with  fond  interest  upon  their 
rising  cubs,  as  they  afford  some  small  amusement  to  the  idle  spectators. 

A  very  pleasant  old  city  is  Berne ;  but  the  chief  attraction  must  ever  be 
the  magn&cent  view  which  is  to  be  obtained  here  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
which,  if  beheld  beautiful  by  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  form  a  perfect 
panorama,  one  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

After  a  few  hours'  run  we  reach  Lucerne,  the  grandest  of  all  Swiss  lakes, 
and  rendered  the  more  interesting  by  reason  of  the  classic  history  which 
attaches  to  its  shores.  The  admirer  of  William  Tell  and  his  exploits  will 
spend  several  days  with  intoise  delight,  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  patriot's 
early  years.  The  hardier  traveller  has  mountains  without  end  to  cUmb — ^the 
famous  Righi  prominent  in  the  midst  of  them. 

We  must  hasten  on,  however,  spending  a  night  at  Basle,  so  picturesque 
in  situation;  looking  in  for  a  few  days  at  the  Kursaal  of  Baden  Baden, 
where  many  a  strange  expression  of  countenance  is  to  be  seen ;  resting  a 
while  at  Heidelberg,  the  most  charming  of  German  towns,  with  its  noble 
schloss  and  its  renowned  university.  The  Rhme  is  soon  reached,  with  its  fast- 
rolling  waters,  its  vineyards  on  every  side,  and  those  grand  old  ruins  on 
every  height.  But  we  dare  not  attempt  even  an  enumeration  Of  its  beautien. 
All  guide-books  should  be  banished  to  some  limbo  when  sailing  down  the 
stream ;  even  the  names  of  villages  and  castles  should  be  unheeded,  if  one 
would  thoroughly  enjoy  the  beauties  and  grandeurs  of  the  Rhineu 

Cologne,  with  its  famous  cathedral,  and  not  less  famous  perfume,  now 
comes  m  sight,  and  we  feel  as  if  our  wanderings  were  ended.  Another  day 
of  speedy  travelling,  and  Paris  is  once  more  reached.  On  one  of  the  cahnest 
of  summer  mornings  we  leave  the  foreign  shores  behind,  and  quietly  sail 
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across  the  sea  which  we  ha^e  often  seen  in  other  mood.    Home  is  soon 
reached.    A  very  happy  tour  is  ended. 


THE  BISHOP  OP  DUNBLANE. 

CONOLUDIKO   ABTIGLE. 


When  Prelacy  approached  Dunblane,  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  person 
of  Bishop  Leighton,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  was  then  occupy- 
ing the  situation.  Rumours  of  change  and  Acts  of  Parliament  had  not  caused 
any  minister  to  quit  his  parish  church  or  manse.  Nevertheless,  the  presby- 
tery had  for  three-quarters  of  a  year  ceased  to  meet.  Leighton  began  Uie 
work  of  reconstruction  by  inviting  the  brethren  to  assemble  in  presbytery. 
Half  a  dozen  ministers  responded  to  the  invitation;  six  stayed  at  home. 
The  first  presbytery  under  Leighton  was  held  on  6th  January  1663,  In 
terms  of  the  Bishop's  letter  of  11th  December — 

*  Which  did  beare  that  the  Bishop  would  either  write  or  be  ^  himaelfe;  and  in  his 
absence,  Mr.  Thomas  Lvndsay,  the  Deane,  did  delyrer  ane  other  letter  of  the  daite 
31"'  lObris,  qnn  Mr.  Jon  Edmonston  by  express  therein  wes  nominate  Modr  to  the  nixt 
meiting  of  the  Synode ;  q'unto  the  haill  breithreine  did  give  thaire  heartie  applanst.' 

The  old  minute-book  was  accordingly  brought  out,  and  the  clerk  took  bia 
place  at  the  table,  and  the  order  of  procedure  was  observed,  as  it  had  been 
aforetime.  Next  meeting  was  fixed  or  ^  ordained,'  and  the  absent  brethren 
to  be  ^acquaintit  with  the  said  diet.'  Two  ministers  were  appointed  to 
*  exercise  and  adde '  at  the  passage  of  Scripture  where  they  had  left  off, 
namely,  ^  34  verse,  11  Luc'  (Luke  xi.  84) — an  ominous  text  for  the  darkness 
that  was  to  follow  evil-eyed  Prelacy. 

The  only  business  before  the  court  was  receiving  satisfaction  from  James 
McGregor,  who  had  been  disobedient  to  the  kirk-session  of  Rihnadock,  and 
^  wes  humblit.'  One  William  Fogo,  expectant  in  the  same  parish,  had  been 
suspended  for  scandal,  in  1654,  ^  from  the  exercise  of  preaching  of  the  word.' 
At  this  first  meeting  of  presbytery  he  ^  did  supplicate  the  Pbrie  anoit  the 
restoreing  of  him  and  oppining  of  his  mouth  to  preach  the  word  as  formerlie, 
having  given  satisfaction  for  his  simple  scandal  long  since.'  The  presbytery 
did  not  then  grant  the  petition ;  but  at  next  meeting  they  did  so,  with  the 
proviso  that  ^  before  he  steppe  out  in  publique,  recommends  him  to  the  Bishope 
for  his  approbation,  in  respect  of  the  Bishopes  their  act  thereanent'  So  far 
they  were  careful  not  to  touch  the  Bishop's  prerogative,  inasmuch  as  the 
Bishop  had  granted  them  so  much  liberty  of  action.  Not  one  of  them  re^ 
quired  re-ordination  in  conforming  to  Prelacy :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
acknowledge  the  new  order.  We  find  a  divinity  student  making  ^  applica- 
tion for  tryalls  to  pass  as  ane  expectant,'  and  as  the  attendance  was  small, 
^  the  homily  was  delayed  as  not  being  safe  for  the  Presbytery,  being  a  mater 
of  considerable  consequence,  and  also  for  the  young  man  his  advantage.' 

It  was  in  April  the  first  symptom  of  dissent  appeared.  John  Forrest  of 
Tnlliallan,  who  had  been  ^  f requentlie  wreaten  to  for  keiping  of  the  meltings, 
sent  his  letter  qlk  to  be  keipit  in  reUmUsJ  The  minister  of  Tillicoultry, 
^  Andro  Rind,'  had  not  compeared,  but  he  was  excused  on  account  of  ^  thi:^ 
cold  weather,'  which  was,  then  as  now,  smU  enough  in  April,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Ochils.  ^  Andro'  was,  however,  long  before  Prelacy  came  on 
the  stage,  an  infrequent  attender  at  presbytery,  being  described  as  ^infirm, 
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t)ft6ii  sdk,  hard-eared,  and  not  able  to  ride  or  goe,'  on  acconnt  of  extreme 
old  age.  John  Forrest  was  not,  like  ^  Andro  Rind,'  hardened  with  infirmity; 
he  had  been  bat  a  conple  of  years  in  the  ministry  at  the  Restoration.  He 
oontinaed  to  occupy  his  pnlpit,  though  a  Nonconformist,  till  1665,  when 
one  of  the  brethren  reports  ^  that  he  had  preached  at  TolliaUan,  and  desired 
the  session  to  mak  application  formallie  to  the  Presbytery,  after  they  have 
informed  themselves  of  the  removall  of  Mr.  Jon  Forrest,  then*  minister.' 
The  charge  was  vacated  in  the  middle  of  1666,  and  a  snccessor  appointed 
in  July  1667.  In  1669  Forrest  accepted  the  Indulgence,  and  became 
assistant  to  A.  Rind,  tfll  the  Council,  in  Jaly  1675,  translated  him  to  the 
parish  of  CarmichaeL  From  the  Synod  minutes  of  1664-5  it  appears  that 
Leighton  '  recommended  the  brethren  to  confer  with  Mr.  Jon  Forrest  and 
ye  two  Ministers  of  Gulross  that  com  not  to  the  Presbiteries  nor  Synod,  and 
endeavour  their  satisfaction  in  what  scruples  they  have ;'  but  no  report  of 
their  diligence  therein  is  given.  Dissent,  notwithstanding  Leighton's  leniency, 
lifted  up  its  head.  The  presbytery  fulminated  edicts  against  its  own  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  Nonconformists : 

'Inasnmch  as  the  Presbyteiy  perceiTea  that  nothing  is  more  lykly  or  readily  to 
brangle  the  peace  of  the  Chorch  than  Ministers  encroaching  apon  neighbour  congrega- 
tions, therefore  inhibits  brethren  exercisinff  their  functions  in  the  precincts  of  another 
without  the  concerned  Minister's  desjre  or  his  testificate,  or  a  testificat  from  the  session- 
^erk,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  two  eldaxs,  and  that  under  hazard  of  suspension  for  the  first 
breach.' 

Still  the  old  leaven  of  staunch,  uncompromising  Presbyterianism  was  not  cast 
out.  Things  got  worse  after  Leighton  left.  His  successor  cited  in  1684 
one  Harvie,  from  Eippen,  for  refusing  to  communicate,  saying,  ^If  the  com- 
munion had  been  given  in  winter,  when  bread  was  scarce,  they  would  have 
come  more  to  take  grey  bread  than  would  have  come  now  to  take  white 
bread,  and  that  they  do  not  need  to  come  now  for  bread,  for  there  is  grey 
bread  enough  in  the  parish/  Another  in  the  same  parish  more  profanely 
had  said, '  Will  there  be  any  pipes  and  tobacco  at  the  communion?'  It  was 
an  evil  time  when  the  prudent  knew  to  keep  silence ;  and  it  was  an  evil  day 
for  Leighton  when  he  Hf ted  anchor  and  drifted  with  the  stream.  We  cannot 
think  of  him  otherwise  than  as  '  one  bom  out  of  due  time,'  with  Sharp  as  his 
superior,  and  the  speckled  and  spotted  coadjutors  that  filled  the  several  sees. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  he  never  at  heart  gave  up  with  Presbyterianism ;  and 
hence,  in  Dunblane  diocese.  Prelacy  was  more  of  a  name  than  a  reality. 
We  proceed  to  show  how  Leighton  acted  as  a  bishop  with  presbytery  sitting 
nnder  the  roof  of  his  cathedral,  and  conducting  its  business  as  if  no  bishop 
were  extant. 

We  stated  in  a  previous  paper  that  Leighton  seldom  came  to  Dunblane 
Presbytery.  The  first  occasion  on  which  he  was  present  was  at  a  visitation 
of  the  kirk  of  Kincardine,  17th  June  1663.  This  visitation  had  been  asked 
by  the  minister,  Thomas  Forrester,  ^  upon  the  relevant  reasons  given  by  him,' 
and  was  '  appoynted  by  the  Presbytery,'  at  a  meeting  when  ^  the  brethren 
declared  that  all  of  them  helped  the  thanksgiving  29  Mail  for  his  Majesty's 
safe  returne  and  happy  arryvall.'  The  sederunt  of  the  visitation  reads : 
^The  Bishope;  Mr.  J«^dmonstone,  Mod';  Thomas  Lindsay,  Deane,'  etc.; 
only  two  of  the  brethren  absent.  ^  Mr.  Thomas  Lindsay  preached  14  verse 
Job,  31  chap.'    The  session  books  were  examined,  and 

'  The  Presbytery  having  callit  the  roll  of  eldars,  they  were  callit  in,  swome,  and 
fNOfit  with  those  anestions  proponit  in  the  lyk  case  [i.e.  as  had  been  done  in  the  olden 
time]  anent  the  Min'  his  preaching,  catechizing,  pressing  familie  exercise,  exact  in  dts- 
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cfpUoe,  Tiiitiiig  the  tick,  adaUtiag  Bcandaloitf  didecs,  whether  he  had  hif  owae 
well  oiderit,  whether  he  wae  giyen  to  excefisve  drinking,  swearing,  etc.  The  JDir 
haying  reprcBented  his  grievances,  fhistrate  of  his  stipend,  that  the  kirkeyaxde  djie 
lys  anbiggk,  the  beasts  trsmpling  deiwn  the  bene*  of  their  araeesters  of  the  paroehe,  the 
mnt  of  psBsturaae  aiad  maiacemBce  for  ave  MilTMtter.  The  jmuckfal  herileas  Wag 
from  hoMe,  the  Fiesbrlieiy  app*  a  Conmittee  to  consider  the  gnevaaoea.  Kaloeha  Og 
.McGregor  confesses  the  crime  of  incest,  and  enacts  hinaself  to  obej  the  Presbyteiy, 
under  peine/ 

Here,  bat  f«r  the  sederant^  there  is  no  ags  of  Leighion'g  preeenoe.  T\e 
Tuitation  was  appomted  by  the  presbyterj,  and  tike  proceedki|^  coodacted 
in  its  own  name.  Onr  readers  will  note  the  f aet  that  the  session,  as  wdl  as 
the  presbjteryy  figBfod  in  the  Tisitatkm.  The  records  wniafoolj  bear  teati^ 
mony  to  the  existence  of  sessions.  There  was  a  Tisitatioii  of  the  Kirk  of 
Danbiane  held  in  December  1668,  at  which  LeightOB  was  not  present  whn 
the  roil  of  heritors  and  dders  was  called,  and  twenty-two  answered  to  their 
names,  only  three  of  wbdm— -'  Kifsypenross,  Rippetdarie,  and  Baihaldie— en 
heritors  only,'  leaying  mnetem  elders  on  the  parochial  staff.  ElsewheK, 
except  where  dissent  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  ddership  was  ae  munerois  ss 
in  Dunblane.  It  will  be  also  observed  that  the  stated  moderator,  and  not 
the  Bishop,  presided.  When  the  moderator  was  absent,  the  prorions  mode- 
rator was  appointed,  as  innumerable  illastrations  show.  In  June  1673  it  is 
said,  ^The  presbytery  does  this  day  continne  Mr.  Jo.  Edmonstoae  to  be 
Modr  till  October  next,-  to  saye  the  labour  of  daily  choosing  one  to  the  mei^ 
ing  of  a  Synod.'  Even  the  Dean  could  not  preside  in  the  presbytery  nnkss 
chasen  at  the  Synod.  In  1673,  after  Leightan  wtoi  to  akagow,  Thomss 
Lindsay,  Dean,  was  chosen  pro  te^  moderator  at  six  consecatiTe  meetiags 
of  presbytery.  Lmdsay's  snocessor  was  se?eral  times  ^  cihoeen  Mod'  for  the 
day'  or  *for  the  occasion.'  Bis  namewas  Oaspar  Kellie,aBd  he  suoceedfld 
Lindsay  in  April  1674.  We  give  below  a  omious  piece  of  intelligence  with 
jwqpeet  to  his  settlement.*  This  new  Dean,  in  Jaly  1680,  di^mted  Ihe  right 
of  the  preafeytery  to  appoint  a  moderator  ad  iiUerim,  The  ease  oripoated 
m  the  appomtment  of 

*  Mr.  Donaldson  Modr  p,  t,,  beoanse  Mr.  Menzies,  who  was  elected  at  the  S/nod,  wis 
to  exercise.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Donaldson  did  preside  for  the  time  (tfll  the 
stated  HoAer8itor*8  exercise  was  jadg'd  on),  Mr.  Oaspar  &ellie,  Dean,  protested  agusit 
that  eattom  of  the  last  Moderator's  presiding  in  absenoe  of  the  person  that 's  in  ofios: 
Because  'tis  in  prejudice  to  the  dignity  of  toe  Dean,  when  he  is  present,  who  is  pre- 
tended to  hare  right  ex  officio,  to  supphr  the  place  of  Moderator  in  absence  of  the 
person  inyested  with  that  title.  Mr.  Will.  Weems  and  Mr.  Al.  Keith  assent  to  the 
protestation.* 

The  Bishop  for  the  time  was  James  Ramsay ;  and  it  may  be  worth  noting 

-* —  "  ■  ... 

*  KelUe's  ediot  was  served  bj  Mr.  John  Edmonstone  and  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  preoeDttfr 
and  clerk  of  the  Sjmod,  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  presbytery  met  on  March  18  to 
receiye  objections,  when  'Robert  Dmmmond  in  Kilbiyde  compeared  with  a  paper 
bearing  fire  reasons  why  Mr.  Kellie  cannot  be  a  fit  Minr  for  them,  which  is  subscribed 
with  many  eldess'  hands  sad  others — ^aU  of  them  preseat,  as  the  paper  in  retmHt  mmt 
Mly  dedarts ;  the  Mtmme  whweof  is  yt  the  s<  Mr.  Oaspar  his  doctrine  is— I.  Mote 
eloquent  then  edifying;  2.  more  specmativ  then  practical;  3.  more  terrifying  then 
comfortable ;  4.  his  youth  and  inexperience  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  place ;  and 
5.  the  weaknes  of  his  yoyce  seeming  to  be  a  natural  defect,  they  presume  it  to  be  iaeor- 
rigible :  to  which  the  P£y's  answer  ie  (after  mature  deliberation  on  the  premises),  thst 
Mr.  Gaspar  preach  seveial  Sabbaths,  and  labomr  by  his  psactioe  to  satisfy  thair  objec- 
tions, and  prcTcnt  further  ureing  them :  meantime  represent  the  matter  to  the  Bisbop 
to  consider  them,  at  which  the  foresaid  Ri  Drumond  did  protest  that,  this  being  the 
time  of  ol]!Jectiag,  do  present  delay  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of  their  after  liberty  to 
insist  fai  proseOHling  Uieir  objections.' 
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that  the  Synod  record  of  Aprfl  1681  for  the  first  time  names  that  dignitary 
^  7m  LordshipJ 

LeightOB,  in  September  1663,  had  occasion  to  bring  a  matter  before  the 
presbytery  about  which  two  of  his  clergy,  T.  Lindsay  and  G.  Bacbanani 
were  contendmg.    The  record  notes  that  one  Agnes  Menzies^  from  Donne, 


*  DeelavM  she  vna  married  b«  aae  Taglish  dipper  S  yeaw  sinee  to  aae  IngUfh  num, 
to  wkoB  tike  did  hemn  two  ehyldren,  «A  tb«t  th«  maams  i^jre  at  Inglwid  for  onght 
abekaavr/  etc 

Thereafter  the  record  proceeds : 

'TUb  4tkf  ibjusa  w«s  ab«  peaper  prodaoed  to  tk^  Fbvie  from  the  Biflhopa  be  Joa 
Grahame  hia  clark,  i^lk  thePbrie  baying  heard,  the  presentee  desjrit  it  might  be  bookit, 
and  the  paper  to  be  returned  to  him,  as  ne  was  Injoynede.  The  ^by  flndinc  his  desTre 
Feaaooable,  retnmed  the  paper,  being  then  registrat,  the  tenor  whereof  follows,  ana  is- 
ttina:  BaeoAUBB  I  keir  yt  their  bes  beine  ane  contest  betwixt  the  Miniatexs  of  DiiaUaiie 
and  Callander  tuiching  fourscore  merkes  of  jeirlie  dew,  now  payable  to  me  be  Jon 
Sachanan  of  Amepiyor,  and  confest  by  both,  no  longer  to  belong  to  alther  of  thame ; 
And  jit,  being  resolved  to  receide  from  my  awne  right  to  it,  and  to  assign  to  them,  or 
aither  of  them,  as  the  Pbrie  of  Dunblane,  after  dew  inquirie  into  the  mater,  shall  find 
meet  jnst  and  reasonable :  I  doe  by  these  gire  full  power  to  the  s^  Pbrie  to  dispose  of 
the  s^  fourscore  merkes  for  this  yeir  ja.  Tt*  sixtj-thrie :  Determining  it  to  be  payed  to 
qnhom  thej  think  fitt.  As  lykwajes  of  eight  score  merkes  for  the  two  bypast  yeirs 
(jDarid  Moire  having  receirea  it  in  mj  name),  which  I  appt  to  he  repajed  out  of  the 
rent  dew  to  me  within  the  diocis  of  Dunblane  ror  this  present  jeir  1663.  And  that  the 
determination  of  the  s'  Pbrie  shall  be  ane  suiBcient  warrant  for  that  effect.  Written 
and  snbs^  thus— Dunblane,  August  26,  1663.  R.  Leiohtone/ 

Hiis  matter,  called  ^  the  Bishop's  submission,'  was  taken  np  again  and 
again  by  the  presbytery.  In  March  1664  they  found  that  the  matter  be- 
longed to  neither  of  their  reverend  brethren,  and 

'Thair  peapezs,  Tyt8,mnd  allegataoses  beine  seine  and  cemddeiit  Aane  inde,  hath 
fovnd  nothing  particidartie  militating  against  the  same,  bot  that  of  lyt  it  pertaines  to 
the  Bishope:  And  lykewjse  havlDg  received  ane  peaper  this  day  to  that  purpose 
subst  be  the  Bishope,  the  tenor  whereof  is  as  follows — Quhairas  I  left  ane  nott  tuich- 
ing what  is  yearlie  dew  to  me  from  Mr.  Bnchanane  of  Amepryor,  because  it  wes 
fbrmerlie  reeeaved  be  ane  of  our  brethren,  and  the  right  to  it  pretendit  to  by  another 
— ^I  pereeave  that  which  way  soever  it  were  disposed  of  to  either  or  both  of  them,  it 
wd  likelie  content  neither  of  them,  bot  eertainely  discontent  the  on  [one].  Thairefore 
I  am  resolved  not  to  tempt  them  to  any  further  eontest  about  it ;  and  though  (I  think 
ft  nndonbtedlie  myne)  yet  not  to  appropriate  it  to  any  use  of  myne  owne,  bot  to  the 
reliele  of  the  poore  in  that  place,  yet  doe  I  not  whollie  retract  my  referranoe  to  the 
Pbrie,  but  submitt  even  my  right  to  thair  judgeaMnt :  that  if  they  judge  it  belongs  of 
right  to  either  of  the  two  breth*  that  formerlle  disputed  it,  it  shalbe  his  to  whom  they 
a«§ttdge  it.  Bot  if  they  determine  it  myne,  I  shall  crave  leave  to  dispose  of  it  as  I  have 
said,  and  I  think  naither  of  the  breth*  can  justlie  complaine  if  I  do  so ;  for  the  Deane 
[one  of  the  disputants]  knows  fv^at  I  have  done  to  satisfie  him,  even  beyond  ane 
agreement  subs*  with  his  owne  hand :  bot  I  hope  at  melting  to  give  full  satisfaction  both 
in  this  and  anything  else  within  my  power  to  all  my  brethren. 

'Edinr.,  Mar.  12,  1664.  *R.  Lxiothtohb.' 

How  did  the  presbytery  a^'ndicate  between  these  conflicting  parties? 
They  took  to  consideration 

'  The  meane  and  small  provisione  of  their  brother  of  Callander,  who  c'  not  have 
subsisted  in  that  place  without  the  helpe  and  assistance  of  his  breth" ,  and  therefore 
looked  upon  it  as  thmr  dewtie  to  reoommend  Mr.  G.  Buchanan  to  be  the  main  object  of 
the  Bishop's  charitie  in  that  mater,  etc.  Against  this,  Mr.  T.  landsay.  Dean,  pro* 
tested  and  appealed  to  the  Judge  Ordinarie,  etc.* 

So  far  there  was  collision  of  jurisdictions.  Soon  after,  a  matter  arose 
respecting  *  an  Act  of  Transportability,*  which  the  said  George  Buchanan 
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wanted.  The  Bishop  ^  declared  it  needless  and  useless,  and  that  he  was  as 
free  as  any  brother  in  his  ease/  Three  years  later  George  procures  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  parish  of  Makerstone,  and  Leighton  consents  to  his  remoyal 
*'  hoc  conditiane  that  Mr.  George  will  see  to  the  provision  of  Callander  with 
ane  Min^  that  hath  more  of  the  Hieland  language  than  himself.'  The  ques- 
tion came  to  a  TOte.  ^  Lowse  simplie  or  conditionallie,  when  the  Bp.  YoyceA 
conditionalliei  and  Ed.  Blaw  and  D.  M'Yiccar,  conforme  to  the  Bishop; 
the  rest  TOted  simplie  lowsing.  The  vojces  were  equal.'  Here  Ldghton 
was  checkmated.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  presbytery  affirmed  their 
decision ;  and  at  the  ensuing  diet,  Leighton,  ^  under  his  owne  hand,  notwith- 
standing of  difficulties  in  both  hands  and  debates,  does  ex  gratia  referre  Mr. 
G.  Buchanan  his  desyre  of  lowseing  simplie  to  his  brethren  of  the  Presby- 
tery.' Leighton  may  have  recalled  the  effort  he  had  himself  to  make  in  1653 
in  seeking  to  be  '  lowsed '  from  Newbattle,  when  the  'Dniversity  of  Edinburgh 
elected  him  to  be  Principal. 

At  the  meeting  of  presbytery  in  July  1664,  the  Dean  reported  that 

*  There  are  severall  pregnantpdresnmptions  of  witchcraft  upon  Barbara  Dmmmond, 
spoQs  to  Win.  Robiesonne,  in  Kilbryde,  within  his  paroche  (Donblane).  The  Which 
the  Pbrie  haying  heard  for  the  most  part  at  length,  they  doe  recommend  him,  and  the 
Laird  of  Eilbrrde,  her  master.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  his  securing  in  his  awne  way, 
to  the  nixt  Pbrie  day,  at  which  tyme  she  may  be  presentit  before  them  for  tryaU,  of 
so  great  ane  scandall  as  is  upon  her.  And  ordains  her  Min'  to  acquaint  the  s' justice 
heirwith  by  ane  extract  hereof,  prima  quoqut  tempore  ;  and  that  her  presumptions  be 
in  write,  qmpon  she  may  be  questioned  the  nixt  day  foranent.' 

We  haye  cited  this  case,  not  from  mere  curiosity,  or  as  an  evidence  of  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  but  as  one  that  occurred  in  a  locality  distant  from 
Leighton's  residence  only  a  couple  of  miles  or  thereby.  It  cannot  be  said 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  ^  presumptions  upon  Barbara'  either ;  for,  when  Bar- 
bara was  brought  up  in  September  before  the  presbytery,  Leighton  was 
present.    Along  with  the  suspected  Yritch  they  cited  her  accuser, 

'  Geills  Pinnie,  in  Kilbryde  (as  one  upon  whom  B.  D.  had  done  sudden  harme,  and 
thereafter  sudden  helpe  with  small  meanes,  as  ane  little  peice  scouring  is  dippit  in 
wash),  wbo  being  interrogat  if  ever  she  wes  subject  to  the  disease  vertigo,  poplexie,  oar 
falling  seikness  ?  ansrit  no ;  hot  that  after  the  chjld  that  she  fosterit  latelie  to  the 
Laird  of  Kilbryde  wes  taken  off  her  breast  to  be  weaned,  for  griefe  she  swoon^  a 
little ;  hot  formerlie  she  was  subjict  to  no  such  thing,  as  may  be  known  be  on  [one] 
Staines,  Merch^  bnrges  of  Edin',  whom  she  served  fire  yeirs. 

'Barbara  being  againe  interrogate  if  there  wes  any  difference  betwixt  her  and 
Geills  Finnic,  at  the  receaving  of  the  beare  for  which  her  master  had  sent  her?  ansrit 
no.  Thereafter  she  told  the  Pbrie  expresslie  that  she  w'  ansr  them  to  no  more  intar- 
rof^ators  anent  anything  without  she  had  her  present.  Thereafter  the  s**  Geills  Finnie 
being  confrontit  with  the  ^  B.  D.,  and  shewing  to  her  face  that  she  gave  her  speiche  be 
the  tuiche  of  the  cloathe,  and  that  be  present  applying  of  it  to  her  armes  heallit  thame, 
thereafter  to  her  lep  heallit  thame  at  ane  instant,  so  that  she  thought  health  came  as 
if  it  were  by  the  pnnnes  goeing  through  her  whole  bodie. 

And  the  s'  B.  D.  being  interrogate  if  she  did  heal  her  so  ?  ansrit,  ill  dead  mote 
they  die  that  says  she  gave  her  health.  And  being  interrogate  if  G.'s  tongue  was 
faldit  in  her  mouth  when  she  wes  dnmbe?  ansrit,  Ye  may  fald  yor  tongue  if  ye  lyk  it.' 

The  presbytery  proceeded  to  consider  *  Barbara  her  presumptions,*  and 
resolved  that  she  '  be  keepit  in  firmance  till  f  urder  tryall,  and  does  recommend 
her  and  her  presumptions,  cum  res  superat  scantkUum^  and  are  lykelie  to  be 
proved  to  his  Majistie's  Justices  or  their  deput  for  tryall,  etc.'     Here 

*  Harie  Blackwoode,  Baillie  of  Dunblane,  declares,  that  seeing  he  had  keipt  her  forty 
days  in  firmance,  and  as  yet  no  commission  for  her  tryall,  and  that  her  attendance  was 
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tnmbletome  to  the  towne  the  tyme  of  hanrest,*  which  gftve  the  towne  oeeaaion  to  gramble 
at  him,  he  w*  not  receare  her  Dor  keep  her  longer ;  whereapon  he  toak  instramenti. 
The  Preabytery  agreed  that  she  may  be  transportit  to  some  other  firmance,  till  tryall  be 
ftrder  of  her  with  more  freedome.' 

AH  which  was  done  in  Leighton's  presence,  as  is  evident  from  the  fii'stpart 
of  the  mmute,  appointing  a  visitation  of  presbytery  at  Port,  *  at  the  desyre 
of  the  Bishope  present,'  and  the  conclasion  of  the  minute  setting  forth  the 
Bishop's  mind  anent  George  Buchanan's  grievances.  Nearly  a  year  after 
this,  *the  presbytery  renews  their  former  recommendation  to  the  civill  magis- 
trat  in  order  to  B.  Drum*  allegit  witch,  for  this  tyme  at  Stirling,  when  there 
shalbe  ane  quorum  for  her  judging  there,  the  Dean  and  Mr.  George  Schaw  to 
attend.'  At  length,  in  December  1866,  after  two  years  and  a  half  of  cap* 
tivitj,  Barbara  again  figures  in  the  records : 

•  The  presbytery  app<"  Thomas  Lindsay,  Deane,  to  attend  the  diote  of  B.  Dmm«i  at 
Stirling,  27th  Dec.  ^having  heard  somewhat  of  s'  diote),  lo  as  to  admonishe,  convince, 
deale,  and  treate  with  her,  and  to  work  her  upe  to  a  confessione  of  her  alledgit  slnne 
of  witchcraft,  and  to  act  meerlie  with  her  eedesiaOiee  as  formerly,  and  as  her  Mln',  and 
to  report  the  nixt  day.' 

The  next  day  (16th  Jan.  1667)  he  did  report '  that  he  keiped  at  Stirling, 
27th  Dec.,  in  order  to  Barbara  Drm*,  and  walkit  conforme  to  last  day's  or- 
dinance.' This  is  the  last  gUmpse  we  have  of  Barbara.  Whether  she  was 
acquitted  or  condemned  we  cannot  tell.  The  'presumption'  of  tradition  is, 
that  she  was  burned  to  death  on  a  knoll  called  '  The  Rowanstock,'  near  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Kilbryde,  the  Smithfield  of  unfortunate  old  women  with  a 
taint  of  mystery  in  their  disposition.  The  conclusion  we  draw  from  Leigh- 
ton's  position  in  regard  to  poor  Barbara  is,  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  pro- 
cedure taken  against  a  member  of  the  church  wherein  he  worshipped,  if  he 
was  not '  consenting  unto  her  death.'  f 

Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  should  have  followed  Leighton's  footsteps 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  episcopate  in  Dunblane,  in  his  efforts  to 
provide  comfortable  manses  for  his  clergy,  and  comfortable  churches  for  the 
people  to  meet  in  for  worship,  a  notewoi-thy  instance  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  manse  at  Port,  18th  June  1667.  The 
minute  runs  thus : 

'  It  is  laide  on  the  Mod'  he  the  Bischope  and  remanent  hrethr*  to  informe  the  Earle 
of  Menteath  of  s'  mater,  with  a  dcsjre  to  his  Lo  [Lordship]  that  atonnea  may  be  hade 
from  iheAhay  [Abhey]  cf  Inshome^  within  the  paroche,  /or^  building  of  the  Mmiater's 
hause^'t 

Leighton's  archieological  taste,  it  would  seem,  was  not  of  the  same  type 
with  the  conservative  temper  of  modem  antiquaries.    From  a  letter  of  his 

*  The  date  of  the  meeting  is  '  14,  7bris '  (Sept).  While  these  sheets  are  passing 
through  the  press  we  append  this  note  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  as  the 
Bailie  *  took  instrnments.'  Harvest  this  year  is  all  bat  closed  on  14th  September ;  bat 
of  coarse  the  middle  of  September  then,  reckoning  by  the  old  style,  woald  be  nearly 
the  end  of  the  month  as  we  now  reckon. 

+  We  do  not  say  Leighton  approved  of  snch  inqnisition  as  the  case  given  above 
famishes.  At  a  meeting  of  presbytery  at  Kippen,  19th  Sept.  1666,  Leighton  was 
present,  when  '  Cristane  M^Vane,  from  Balqahiader,  confest  that  apon  the  want  of 
some  little  trifle  $he  turned  the  ridle,  and  said  some  words  of  God  to  the  tnmeing  thereof. 
The  Pby  finding  her  ane  sillv-witted  ignorant  creatare  (aAer  she  wes  humblit  for  her 
haynons  sinne,  and  also  for  her  disobedience),  did  remit  her  to  the  kirk-session  for 
satisfaction.' 

4:InBhome=Inchmahome,  where  Queen  Mary  was  domiciled  before  her  removal  to 
Prance.    Her  child-garden  is  stiU  standing.  ,^ 
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nephew's,  sent  to  Bisbop  Donglas  of  Dunblane,  anent  the  bnltcBng  of  a  house 
to  contain  Leighton'a  library,  we  learn  that  Leighton  '  supposed  a  room 
might  be  built  out  of  some  of  the  stones  of  the  roinons  waUs  that  are  oojkade 
the  church,  or  the  Bishop's  ruined  hpuse ;'  which  we  believe  was  done. 

While  we  write,  *  there  is  the  sound  of  gonig  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry 
trees,*  among  the  chiefs  of  that  church  of  the  sister  isle,  from  which  Mr- 
Gladstone  has  knocked  off  the  state  collar.  Already  the  disestablished  Irish 
Church  is  setting  her  house  in  order  to  meet  the  new  era  that  is  before  her. 
Synods  are  pondering  the  question  of  reconstruction,  and  the  admission  of 
the  lay  element  into  the  goreming  body.  A  leaf  from  Leighton's  biography, 
mayhap,  will  render  them  some  assistance  in  their  untried  work.  We  close 
these  fragments  with  a  sketch  of  Leighton's  procedure  in  ordaining  ministers. 
From  1664  till  1668,  the  parishes  of  Balquhidder,  Kippen,  Lecropt,  Tulli- 
allan,  Port,  aad  Callander,  had  new  ^admissk>ns'  of  ndnistera.  The  terms 
of  the  record  on  the  first  of  these  occaraons  are  these : 

*  The  Btsliop  ft&d  brethren  present,  takeing  to  their  consideration  the  legal!  serriof  of 
the  edict,  in  order  to  admissione  of  Mr.  R.  Kirk,  etc.,  after  sermone  bad,  the  people  being 
called  if  they  had  anything  to  object  to,  and  none  compearaady  the  Bishoj>e  and  bsethr^ 
present  proceeded  to  the  admission  of  s^  Mr.  R.  K.,  ana  accorifingly  atentted  him  Minf 
of  »^  kirk  iff  impoMcn  of  hamdsj  delyrering  to  him  the  Byble,  and  thereafter  the 
keye  of  h^  kirk^  etc,  giriaf^  infeftmeot  of  gleibe  and  manse,  and  the  right  hand  of 
the  Pby,  heritors  of  ^  parish  partUe  present ;  also  of  eldars ;  and  he  doma  everythiMg 
that  in  lyh  ca»e  uses  to  oe  done  <U  the  cMmiisiont  <^  Minislera,  conforme  to  the  laudable 
lawes,  constitntion,  and  practick  of  the  kirk,npon  the  which,  aU  and  snndrie,  the  s!*  Mr. 
Bot.  askit  and  took  instmnients.'* 

At  Kippen,  in  September  1666,  Edward  Blaw  '  received  and  gott  the  nght 
hand  of  fellowship  of  the  Fby,  heritors,  and  elders,  etc'  It  was  usoal  to 
substitute  the  trial  discourse  of  a  student  for  the  exercise  and  addition.  In 
this  case  it  is  stated  that  ^  Johne  Philpe,  who  should  have  addit,  being  lalte 
a  comeing  npe,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  of  Logie,  did  exercise,  and  he  and  tlw 
Bishopo  did  also  speak  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  meitin^. 
Said  Mr.  George  in  his  exercise  was  approTen.'  For  some  reason  or  other 
Edward  Blaw  was  ordained  at  Perth,  22d  August,  prior  to  his  reception  at 
Eippen. 

At  Lecropt,  10th  July  1667,  the  Dean  admitted  W.  Weems  « in  all  formall 
way  of  admission,  there  being  present  of  brethren,  John  Edmonston,  Geoi^e 
Shaw,  and  Edward  Blaw.'  Weems  had  got  ordination  at  Perth  from  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  as  Blaw  had  doubtless  done. 

*  Mr.  Robert  Kirk  was  one  of  the  six  sons  of  James  Srk,  winister  of  Aberfeyla. 
James  died  in  June  1658.  He  was  '  appoynted  to  preach  at  the  New  EreeUon  [Thorn- 
hill,  near  Bridge  of  Teith],  bat  was  prerentit  by  death :  So  the  Lord  hes  callit  him  to 
his  glorie.'  Robert  presented  testimonials  to  the  presbytery  *of  lanreation,  dated 
Jnly  1662,  snbsc*  be  the  Primare,  Professor  and  Regent  or  the  Academe  of  Edin',*  ia 
January  1664 ;  and  in  September  '  desyred  to  enter  his  tryalls  as  ane  expectant,  and 
presentit  testimonials  from  the  CoUedge  of  Diyinitie  in  St.  Andros  under  the  snbscrip- 
tione  of  Colville  and  Comrie.'  These  trials  were  given  at  three  snceessive  meetinga  of 
presbyteiy — the  dnty  of  examining  entrants  on  the  ministry  pertaining  to  the  prubj- 
tery  dnring  Prelacy,  as  well  as  before  and  since.  Robert  Caddel^  schoolmaster, 
Donne,  presbytery-clerk,  having  *  departed  this  life  and  yielded  to  nature,  betsg 
adranced  from  a  clerk  to  a  presbytery  on  earth  to  be  a  member  (we  tmst)  of  the 
General  Assemblr  in  heayen,'  in  June  1668,  Mr.  R.  Knrk  was  appointed  derk,  and 
continued  so  till  September  1687.  The  minutes  written  by  his  hand  are  quite  a  study — 
wonderful  variations  of  Latin  formulas  for  '  constituting  with  prayer,'  etc,  ever  reeaw 
ring.  It  is  after  his  clerkship  began  we  find  it  noted^that  'the  meeting  was  doaed 
with  prayer,'  praeibus  concIudUa  mmio.    He  was  translated  to  Aberfqyle  9&  June  1685. 
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The  third  admission  took  place  at  Talliallan,  31  st  July  1667, 

<  When  ^e  edict  was  read  again  at  the  most  patent  door  of  the  church,  thrie  sererall 
tjmes,  etCy  in  presence  of  the  Bishope,  Pby  and  heritors,  elders  and  commons  of  the 
parish,  being  weiU  convened  for  the  admission  of  Mr.  Johne  Gray,  etc.  After  sermon^ 
Alt  i*  Mr.  Johne  being  qaealioned  be  the  Bischope  with  these  ordinary  questions  in 
the  Ijk  case,  Did  admitt  the  said  Mr.  Johne,  Min'  at  Tnlliailan,  in  all  formall  way  of 
oidiMtioB  and  adnuoaion,  rnHk  tmpoMiM  cftliA  hands  ofjke  BUtehope  oum?  Pr€$l^Uty,xt-' 
ctaniBg  •f  tb*  Bybkb  right  hand  oi  fellowship  of  the  Bishope  and  Pby,  tad  was  oimw* 
moasljr  reoeared  by  the  heritor^  elders,  and  others,  consideraUe  masters  of  families,  to 
be  their  Minister,  they  all  pronisii^  him  encouragement  and  concourse,  effeiring  them 
and  requisite  for  him  as  their  Min%  to  thedr  facdest  endearour  and  power.' 

In  Koyember  1667  James  Donaldson  wast,  admitted  to  Port,  the  record 
of  which  ran  thns ; 

*  iW  dei  opt  nmx.  nomimi  iiwocaiwnem.  Ssderuni :  prtMntes,  the  Bishop,  Thomas 
lindsay,  Mm  fidmonston,  B.  Hlaw,  J.  Gray,  and  D.  M^iccar.  Edict  seorved  after 
aermoB,  and  again  read  at  the  most  padeKt  church  door.  In  presence  of  Almightj  God, 
and  before  the  Preshytery  preaenti  hieritoss,  elders,  and  commoners  of  the  pariabe  of  the 
kirk  of  Fort,  so  maaj  as  were  also  present  at  the  tyme.  The  B*  W  Bishop  did  ques- 
tion the  s'  Mr.  J.  D.  that  was  to  be  admitted  and  ordained  Minister,  of  his  desrre  to 
promote  the  honour  of  God,  willingness  to  accept  of  that  charge,  to  officiate  therein 
laithMly  in  his  personal  and  public  functiox^  that  no  desyre  of  lucre  and  worldly  ad-> 
rantages  set  him  on  to  exercise  the  office  of  the  Mfnistrie,  etc.,  the  lyke  necessary 
qnerfs  and  demands  at  such  occasions.  The  s'  R'^  Bishop  did  thereafter,  br  calling 
upon  God  Most  High,  and  inyifosUion  of  ?uinda  with  the  Ptesbytery^  ordean  and  admitt 
the  said  Mr.  J..D.  Miu'  of  the  Gospel!  of  Jesus  Christ ;  afterwards  giving  hi«i  the 
Holjr  Bible  and  ryt  band  of  fellowship  of  both  Bishop  and  Presbytory,  and  then  nnanl- 
Bonsliewes  received  of  all  the  heretors,  elders,  and  others,  promising  due  eneoiurage* 
ment  to  htm,  and  hearty  concnnenee  to  their  utmost  endearonrs.  Said  day  Mr.  J. 
D.  reoeived  coUatione  and  institntioBe  firopi  the  Bishope,  be  the  hands  of  the  Mod'  and 
Dean,  Mr.  T.  Undsay,  etc/ 

The  last  admission  under  Leighton  was  at  Callander,  5th  November  1'6W, 

When  Mr.  James  Menzies  '  was  ordeaned  and  admitted  according  to  all  due  order 
ta  the  lyk  oases,  examination,  inquiring  of  his  sincere  desyre  and  willingness  to  under- 
take that  holy  function  to  be  Min^  there,  imposition  of  hands,  with  prayer,  and  finally 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  cheerful  acceijtance  of  the  heritors,  elders,  and  people 
present  The  Min'  gets  seazine  in  mans,  gleih,  and  ohwrch,  hy  the  key«»  dod,  and 
stonc^  etc*  according  to  order.    FmUa  preci&us.' 

In  closing  these  papers,  and  apologizing  for  the  undue  length  to  which 
they  hare  been  extended,  we  beg  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  interesting  materials  whence  they  hare  been  drawn. 

W.  B. 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on  the  3d  September,  yisited  Bal^uhidder ;  and,  after  inspect- 
ing the  grave  of  Bob  Boy,  had  her  attention  turned  to  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone 
of  Isabel  Campbell,  wife  of  Bobert  KSric,  whom  the  newspapers  ignorantly  oall  *the 
first  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  parish.*  The  Queen  commanded  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  to  be  made  for  her.    We  give  the  inscription  as  follows : — 

'Isabel  Gamfbbll,  spouse  to  Mr.  Bobert  Kirk,  minister. 
Died  «Hih  December  1680.    She  had  two  sons,  Colin  and  William.    Her  age  25. 

Stones  weep,  though  eyes  were  dry ; 
Choicest  flowers  soonest  die : 
Their  sun  oft  sets  at  noon 
Whose  fruit  is  ripe  in  June. 
Then  tears  of  joy  be  thine. 
Since  earth  must  soon  resign 
To  Qod  what  is  divine. 

Kasci  est  legrotare ;  vivere  est  s»pe  mori;  et  mori  est  virere. 

liOTo  and  Lire.' . 
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OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  JAMES  PORTEOUS, 

COLDSTREAM. 


The  Rev.  James  Forteoas,  minlBter  of 
the  East  United  Freabyteriaa  Congre- 
gation, Coldstream,  died  on  the  28d 
Anntst,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  and 
65th  of  his  ministzy.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  Friday,  the  27th,  and  was 
numerously  and  respectably  attended. 
The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  on 
the  Sabbath  following  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Kerr,  Dimse,  who  took  for  his  text  Daniel 
ziL  13.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
he  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
deceased: — 

The  Rey.  James  Porteous  was  bom  at 
the  farm  of  SpringweUs,  in  the  parish 
of  Johnstone,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries, above  eighty  years  ago,  on  the 
8d  of  January  1789.  He  grew  up  and 
was  educated  in  the  school  of  his  native 
parish,  amid  the  children  of  his  own 
humble  station,  familiarized  with  the 
toils  and^  trials  of  rural  life,  but  mani- 
festing a  great  attachment  to  books,  a 
love  <n  learning,  and  a  desire  to  occupy 
some  station  of  usefulness  and  activity 
above  the  dull  routine  of  his  native 
valley. 

When  he  was  .able  to  be  sent  away, 
he  was  placed  in  the  bun^h  school  of 
Lochmaben,  about  five  mues  south  of 
Johnstone,  where  he  received  the  ele- 
ments of  a  daaaical  education,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  higher  studies.  After 
finishing  his  education  in  that  seminary, 
he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  where  he  occupied  eight 
yean  in  passing  through  the  various 
classes  wmch  form  the  curriculum  of 
study  for  the  ministzy  of  the  gospel. 
While  here,  like  many  other  young  men 
who  have  to  aid  in  pressing  themselves 
forward  in  their  studies,  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  laboured  diligently  to 
make  we  burden  of  his  education  as 
light  as  possible  to  his  parents.  He 
had  been  brought  up  m  the  Relief 
Church  of  Wamphrav,  to  which  his 
family  belonged;  ana  throughout  his 
life  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
that  denomination  was  deep  and  smcere. 
At  that  time  the  Synod  of  Relief  had 
no  Divinity  Hall  of  their  own,  nor  even 
for  a  long  time  after ;  he  therefore  at- 
tended, as  othen  di(L  the  Hall  of  the 
Establishment  in  the  College,  and  there, 
under  the  training  of  very  able  profes- 


sors, he  acquired  that  oultore  in  theo- 
logy which  so  much  distinguished  him 
future  ministry.  The  pulpit  ministra- 
tions also  under  which  he  was  trained — 
those  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Paterson — ^were 
eminently  biblical  and  evangelical ;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Us 
youthful  mind  was  thus  early  imbued 
with  that  singularly  biblical  spirit  whidh 
always  characterized  his  own  discourseB;. 
What  it  was  that  gave  his  mind  its 
first  tendency  to  the  miiustiy  ia  un- 
known, or  when  or  how  his  heart  ymm 
first  savingly  impressed  with  divine 
truth.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  means,  it  is  certain  that  he  entered 
on  his  studies  with  the  greatest  devoted- 
ness  of  purpose.  On  the  14th  of  April 
1814,  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
having  concluded  his  university  oouiBe, 
and  soon  after  applied  to  the  Relie£ 
Presbytery  of  Dummes  to  be  taken  cm 
trials  for  uoenoe.  After  passing  throagk 
the  usual  course  of  examination,  he  virns 
licensed  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel 
on  the  4th  of  October,  in  Uie  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  joan^ 
preacher^s  course  was  a  most  suooeesfiS 
one,  and  calls  were  offered  him  in  almost 
every  place  where  he  officiated.  Thzee 
months  he  preached  in  his  native  pres- 
bytery, ana  the  next  three  in  that  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  the  offer  of 
caUs  in  both  Earlston  and  Jedburgh. 
On  the  19th  of  May  1815,  he  acoepted 
a  call  to  the  latter  congregation,  to  be 
helper  and  successor  to  an  aged  and 
goGUy  minister,  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  <^ 
whom  I  have  often  heard  him  speak 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  admira- 
tion. Here  he  was  settled  on  the  13th 
of  July,  and  entered  on  one  of  the  moat 
influential  spheres  of  usefulness  at  that> 
time  existing  in  the  Relief  Church, — ih» 
first  church  of  the  body  in  the  south  at 
Scotland.  For  five-and-twenty  years 
Mr.  Porteous  continued  to  labour  here, 
greatly  honoured  and  beloved ;  buildin^g^ 
up  his  people  in  faith,  and  gaining  for 
hmxself  a  good  name  as  an  able  and 
laborious  pastor,  a  warm-hearted  and 
generous  friend,  as  well  as  an  acceptable 
and  impressive  preacher  of  the  word.. 
But  not  here  only,  for  in  all  the  churches 
in  which  he  occasionally  ministered  he 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  the  visitB  of 
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no  nunister  were  more  highly  prized 
than  his.  The  Belief  Congregation  of 
Coldstream  gave  their  testimony  to  this 
fayomnble  opnion,  when,  on  the  trans- 
lation of  their  first  minister,  the  Bev. 
James  S.  Taylor,  to  Glasgow,  they  gave 
a  nnanimons  call  to  Kr.  Forteons  to 
become  their  pastor,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  Ids  a^.  Of  that  invitation  he  saw  it 
to  be  his  dnty  to  accept,  and  he  was 
accordingly  settled  here  m  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1840,  to  the  great  joy  of 
this  congregation,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
aB  who  sympathized  with  them.  When 
Mr.  Forteons  came  to  Coldstream,  he 
was  in  the  very  prime  and  vigour  of 
his  strength,  and  he  soon  succeed  in 
attadiing  the  people  of  his  new  charge 
to  him,  by  his  faithfol  and  sssiduons 
laboozs,  as  well  as  commending  himself 
to  all  (who  heard  him,  as  '  a  good 
steward  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.* 
His  free,  frank,  and  unaffected  manner 
secured  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
all  who  knew  him ;  and  his  lively  and 
edi^ring  pulpit  services  were  prized  both 
by  his  own  people  and  ^e  community 
at  large.  Not  that  he  ever  courted 
favour,  or  condescended  to  any  sacrifice 
of  his  own  opinions  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  any  man.  That  was  what  our 
faiend  never  did,  never  could  do.  He 
vras  honestlv  and  consdentiouBly  at- 
tached to  tiie  principles  of  his  own 
church,  from  which  he  would  not  flinch 
for  either  fear  or  favour ;  but  he  was  no 
bigot,  and  looked  upon  all  other  Chris- 
tian parties  with  the  most  catholic  good- 
will. In  return,  he  secured  the  generous 
regard  whidi  he  gave,  and  was  held  in 
unfeigned  respect  by  Christians  of  ev^ 
denomination  around  him.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  adorned  and  illustrated  his  reli- 
gioDS  profeanon  by  a  life  and  conversa- 
tion becoming  it.  Of  all  men  that  1 
ever  knew,  it  might  be  trul^  said  of 
bim,  that  he  was  *  an  Israelite  mdeed,  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile.'  He  was 
remarkably  pure  and  transparent  in  his 
whole  character,  wearing  no  disguise, 
and  assuming  no  airs,  so  uiat,  seen  once, 
seen  for  ever;  having  a  thorough  dis- 
like for  everything  like  dissimulation. 

It  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Forteons 
could  be  otherwise  ^an  loved  and  vene- 
rated by  all  who  came  within  his  sphere, 
and  especially  by  those  who  knew  him 
best;  and  never  was  this  more  clearly 
manifested  than  when,  at  the  close  of 
his  forty-ninth  year  of  ministerial  life. 


his  jubilee  was  celebrated,  and  that  re* 
markable  gathering  took  place,  which 
actually  amounted  to  an  ovation.  Never 
did  our  dear  friend  and  father  know  how 
much  and  how  generally  he  was  revered 
till  that  day,  when  friends  from  all  the 
surrounding  countiy,  and  from  many 
remote  quarters,  met  at  Coldstream  to 
do  him  honour, — to  look  with  wonder 
and  pleasure  upon  the  green  old  age, 
the  health  and  vigour,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  that  still  sat  upon  him, — and  to 
unite  in  praying  that  he  might  be  yet 
long  spared  to  labour  in  hut  Master's 
service,  and  to  be  a  blessing  and  an 
ornament  to  the  church  with  which  he 
was  connected.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  one  of  his  people,  who  had  known 
him  long  and  lovea  him  much,  said  of 
him,  'I&  was  not  going  to  flatter  his 
friend;  but  he  must  say  that  a  more 
honest,  straightforward,  and  conscien- 
tious man  he  did  not  know  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
blemished integrity,  and  he  had  only  to 
point  to  that  large  company,  assembled 
to  do  him  honour,  to  bear  out  his  re- 
mark.' The  testimony  of  his  church, 
also,  on  that  auspicious  day,  was  very 
touching,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
referring  to  it  here.  'We  have  the 
greatest  pleasure,'  it  was  said  in  the 
address  presented  unto  him,  '  in  bearing 
witness,  not  only  to  the  evangelical 
and  vigorous  character  of  vour  pulpit 
ministrations,  but  also  to  the  zeal  and 
faithfulness  of  your  pastoral  visitations; 
for  you  have  ever  delighted,  like  your 
great  Master,  to  visit  the  chamber  of 
sickness  and  the  house  of  mourning, 
ready  to  impart  consolation,  not  only  to 
those  of  your  own  congregation,  but, 
whenever  invited  to  do  so,  to  those 
also  belonging  even  to  other  churches.^ 
'These  sentiments  were  on  that  joyful 
occasion  freely  uttered,  and  they  were 
fully  responded  to  by  all  that  heard 
them ;  and  your  beloved  pastor's  heart, 
though  deeply  conscious  of  his  own 
unwftrthiness,  filled  with  gratitude  to 
Grod,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  so  loved  and 
appreciated  by  his  beloved  people..  It 
was  a  proud  day  that  for  him  and  his 
family ;  it  was  no  less  a  proud  and  happy 
day  for  you  and  for  his  brethren,  when 
we  saw  our  aged  friend,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  ministry,  so  universaUy 
esteemed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
occasion,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
added  new  vigour  to  his  arm,  and  new 
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«Mrg^  to  his  hettrt.  I  h«ve  no  doxM 
that  irom.  that  day  he  laboured,  as  I 
haire  reason,  to  know,  moce  abnxidaolljr 
thata  erer;  that  he  was  mwe  faambla 
and  earnest  at  a  throne  of  gzaee,  that 
the  rwmamiiig  yean  d  his  life  wi^t  be 
more  useful  than  the  past;  and  I  belierB 
you  all  observed  hk  mcreafluig  energy, 
and  the  increasing  |»roaperity  of  thd 
chnrch. 

From  thatt  day  his  health  and  Biraigth, 
aof  ar  as  we  saw,  continued  nndhaipiAedy 
and  God  enabled  him  to  carry  on  hia 
work  with  unabated  ability  np  to  the 
Tery  last,  so  that,  hnmaoly  speaking, 
he  seemed  as  if  he  were  to  lakoar  on, 
aaidstiU  remain  exempt  from  the  frailties 
and  infirmities  of  age.  On  the  last  Sab- 
bath that  he  laboured  here,  he  was  as 
able  and  animated  as  usual,  and  hia 
aennon  on  that  day,  from  Ps.  Ixvin.  19, 
'  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadstk 
OS  with  benefits,  even  the  God  of  onr 
salyation,^  was  giTsn,  as  some'thenght, 
with  more  than  InB  aecnstomed  earnest- 
ness. Little  did  you  think  that  it  was 
his  farewell  discourse,  and  that  yon 
should  see  his  faoe  and  hear  his  voioe 
no  more.  That  text  and  sermon  will  be 
cherished  by  you  aJil  as  your  paafaor's 
parting  word,  his  dying  instroctian. 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  on  Eriday 
aftemoon,  he  went  down  to  Spittal, 
where  he  was  to  yisit  his  beloved  partner 
in  her  illness,  and  preach  for  ms  son 
on  the  following  Sabbath.  I  had  the 
pleasore  of  spending  a  portion  of  that 
evening  with  him,  as  well  and  as  oheer- 
Inl  as  ever  he  was.  Indeed  he  was 
always  happy,  his  conversation  was 
alwajv  diserml,  for  it  was  his  nature 
to  be  so.  I  little  thought  tibat  ti^  next 
time  I  should  see  him,  and  diat  so  soon, 
I  should  find  him  travdUng  throng 
ihe  dark  valley,  and  contending  with  £e 
last  enemy.  Chi  that  Sabbath  he  pteaohed 
in  Spittid  to  a  very  large  assemblage, 
both  of  friends  and  strangers;  for  he 
was  greatly  beloved  there ;  and  it  was 
laemavked  by  every  one  that  heard  him, 
with  what  wtmdea^ul  ease  and  energy 
he  delivered  himself.  Some  of  Ms  own 
people  here,  manv  of  his  friends  from 
Jedburgh,  and  other  quarters  where  he 
was  well  known,  were  present  to  hear 
his  last  utterances ;  and  all  were  struck 
with  the  fluency,  earnestness,  and  im- 
pressiveness  with  whidi  he  set  forth  the 
grand  and  solemn  truths  he  had  to 
handle.    One  man,  I  heard,  was  that 


day  an  anditior,  who  had  not  faaaM  him 
for  fifty4onr  year*,  when  he  pieachftd 
in  Oottegn Street  Relief  CSbvoh  m^lSW^ 
on  the  Balkbath   sftsr  tiie  hali*fe  o£ 
Wateiioo,  and  hia  testimony  wia,  tliMfc 
^  the  old  man  even  exoeeded  the  yantlfe- 
fid  pfonehcrJ*    His  text  in  the 
was  Matt  zzL  10:  'Who  is  Ihk?' 
opening  up  and  niimiiing  which  ha 
in  his  favourite  element,  deacrifaingv 
haannnMhknred  to  do,  the  peaon 
work  <of  the  Bedecmet.    Una,  he 
was  the  true  God.    This  was  the  Son  of 
Man.     This  was   the  4ndy  Medintcx^ 
This  waa  the  great  and  final  Judge  «C 
all.    As  he  dwelA  upon  the  last^  aavi 
descrihed  4^  .dmad  soleaniliea  of  tfan 
judgment  scene,  he  uttered  some  re- 
mans that  seem  JMom  almast  propbiiie. 
He  warned  his  amhenee  iihat  deaShwnn 
near;  that  of  lata  there  had  been  maiiflr 
very  sadden  oaSs;  thnk  not  even  tike 
pulpit  was  exempt^  fcr,  a  lew  Sabbatiha 
before,  a  minister  in  the  midst  of  fain 
work  had  dropt  down  and  eoqpived  in 
the  polpit,  pasDhig,  he  had  no  dovl^ 
awagr  mom  the  esngregaAien  beknr  to 
tint  above ;  and  tfa^  no  one  knevF  who 
should  be  next  eaUed,  whether  fraan 
the  pulpit  or  the  new.     In  the  altera 
noon   he  preacfaed   from  Isa^  ziL  ^ 
*'  Therefore  with  j€»y  ahaU  j^e  dmrw  wabnr 
oat  of  the  weOs  of  salvation,'  in  which, 
most  appropriatelj,  he  gave  his   laat 
nurdng  offer  ol  &e  great  sal'wUann  it 
had  bMu  Ihe  objeeb  of  hia  entiie  ministiy 
to  present,  to  the  congvegaldon  wbidh, 
next  to  his  own,  he  for  his  aon^a  sakm 
kved  mosL    Towards  the  clasa  of  his 
disooune  he  seems  to  have  had  aanae 
premomtion  of  Hlq  stroke  that  enk  hian 
off ;  hut  no  one  diaeorered  anything  an. 
his  manner  to  indicate  tfaia.    On  the 
way  home,  however,  to  his  son'a  honan^ 
the  feeling  increased  upon  him,  and. 
soon  the  mnptoms  became  most  alann- 
ing.     Medicu  skill  was  at  once  called 
in,  and  everything  was  done  that  oodd 
be  devised  to  xemove  or  alleviate  ban 
distress;  but  all  in  vain,  nad  it  begaan 
to  be  apparent  that  he  waa  dying.    Oft 
Monday  mosaiag   he  rraahially  sudk^ 
and  his  mind,  under  m  inAiienee  of 
powerful    medicine,   began  to  waver. 
When  I  arrived  in  Sprttal  that  Iwe* 
noon,  I  was  requested  to  hasten  to  his 
bedside  if  I  wished  to  see  him  in  life; 
and  when  I  reached  it,  I  found  tiiai  he 
was  already  amid  the  swellingsof  JomUhl 
When  I  spoke,  howetfer,  he  Jaaev  me  at 
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ODoe.  and  tvaed  zoud  to  m^  rnqjaary 
how  he  feh.  He  Tepfied  with  great 
earnestness;  but,  alas!  it  was  ahnost 
impoesSile  to  know  what  he  said.  I 
could  only  ^stingaish  the  words  that 
he  was  restmg  upon  his  Sariour ;  and 
after  engaging  in  prayer  with  Mm,  he 
inUmaiea  uat  he  had  followed  it  and  was 
pVcaeed ;  and  thai  vfB  thMghi  that  ha 
pased  his  nimaiTMiig  time  much  in 
secret  prayer.  In  this  state  he  oon- 
tinved  for  a  little,  and  then  he  sank 
k>wer  and  calmer,  till,  in  ahont  half  an 
hour,  he  felt  sweetly  and  cahnly  asleep, 
like  a  little  child. 
Thus  has  passed  away  from  the  midst 


fii  vk,  and  in  the  very  midst  ef  hii 
work,  one  who  long  and  lahcviondy  haa 
preached  the  gospel,  and  adorned  it  by 
a  most  consistent  and  fa^y  life.  1\>  1^ 
hot  he  retained  all  his  abflity,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  that,  though  an  old 
disciple,  he  was  cut  down  in  ms  prime. 
He  never  tired  in  his  work,  never  knew 
what  fatigue  or  weariness  was,  and  never 
murmured  at  the  ^j^^^^p*^^  of  service  re- 
quired ;  to  whom  the  pulpit  was  a  de- 
U^xt,  and  ite  greoft  themes  the  joy  of  his 
heart  May  his  place  be  filled  as  worthily 
as  it  has  been,  and  the  niourtiy  erer 
honoured  as  it  was  by  him. 


Mim  nf  Mm  ^uiiliuituiis* 


Ths  €k>OD  FiOHS :  A  Seimon  preadied  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Gould  Street, 
Toronto,  on  August  22,  1869,  on  oeca* 
sion  of  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Bums,  D.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
<7bifrch  EKstoTT  in  Knox  College.  By 
Ber.  Jomr  M.  Kiro,  M.A.  8vo,  pp.  23. 
Ttaitnto:  Adaa^  flWremon,  M  Co. 

Tbdb  eaKeelleDt  sermon  was  called  forth  by 
a  sudden  and  painful  emergency.  Dr. 
Boras  relumed  lo  Toronto  from  a  visit  to 
this  countrv,  on  Thursday,  5th  Au^t,  in 
good  healm  and  spirits;  and,  with  his 
characteristic  zeal  and  energy,  pveaohed 
in  Gould  Street  Church  on  the  evening  of 
Sablwth,  the  8th.  He  had  eaffaced  to 
preach  in  two  charehes  on  the  following 
^bbath.  Bat  on  Wednesdi^,  the  1 1th, 
he  was  seised  with  a  chill,  aecompanied 
by  a  bilSouB  attack,  and  stapor  ere  long 
supervened.  Coneeiousness  returned  for 
a  little,  but  he  speedUy  relapsed,  and  ex* 
pired  in  a  comatose  condition,  on  Thnrs* 
day,  the  19th,  uttering,  of  couise,  no 
deathbed  sayingp,  as»  iSier  such  a  life, 
none  was  needed.  Hi^  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  Necropolis  on  Satarday,  the 
21st ;  and  Mr.  Kng,  greatly  to  bis  credit, 
preached  from  his  own  pulpit  on  the  sac* 
ceeding  day  the  masterlv  discourse  now 
before  us,  choosing  for  bis  text  the  re- 
markably appropriate  words,  'I  haive 
ftrngbt  a  good  fight,  I  have  finii^ed  mr 
eouTse,  I  Mve  kept  the  faidi.'  We  should 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  iMrits  of  the 
serBMm,  and  give  speohnens  iVom  the  first 

rart,  which  is  a  oiscusslon  of  the  text; 
nt  we  refrain,  that  we  may  have  space 
for  the  portion  relating  to  Dr.  Bums, 
which  we  slightly  condense,  and  cordially 
endorse  :-* 


*  It  may  be  expected  that,  in 
this  discourse  to  a  dose,  I  should  speak 
somewhat  in  detail  of  tiie  character  and 
services  of  our  reveied  and  departed 
father.  But  I  think  it  best,  in  what  re- 
mains, simply  to  call  attention  to  <me  or 
two  prominent  and  distingnishing  excel- 
lences in  his  character,  as  that  has  been 
seen  by  us  who  have  known  him  chiefly 
in  his  later  years;  and  the  first  feature 
which  attracts  attention,  in  oantemplatkig 
the  charaeter  of  Ihe  departed,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  which  characteiiaed 
him,  his  unceasing  application  to  work, 
the  wonderful  enthusiasm  and  energjr 
which  he  carried,  even  in  aae,  into  eveiy 
tmdertaking.  Sabbath  and  week-day; 
morning,  noon,  and  nighty  tiU  failing 
sight  made  it  irapmdent  or  impossible  for 
hun  to  read  mncm  in  the  evening  houis ; 
Scotland  and  Canada;  our  ottv,  whese 
his  form  was  so  well  knowl^  and  the  ro> 
mote  settlements  of  the  province,  in  many 
of  which  it  was  as  readily  recognised; 
the  college  and  bis  own  residence  ; — in 
short,  all  times  and  places  found  that  busy 
mind  employed,  working,  or  planning  work, 
preaching,  teaching,  glancing  through 
books  with  dim  eye,  but  with  quick  and 
sure  discernment  of  their  spirit  and  wortbi 
writing  notices  of  brethren  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave,  or  mYiews  of 
wofks  of  literature;  advising  with  students 
as  to  their  diffieukies;  arranging  the 
library,  or  takhig  means  for  its  enlarge- 
ment;  never  inactive,  unless  when  com^ 
pellea  to  cease  exertion  through  sheer 
exhaustion ;  and  never  satisfied  with  any 
past»achievement,  but  forthwith  embark* 
mg  on  new  enterprises,  laying  new  plans 
cf  work  for  himself— occasioaalfy,  toe^ 
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for  othen— wbieh  looked  far  ahead. 
ActiTitj  was  hia  delight;  idleness  in 
others— ^e  did  not  know  it  in  himself-^ 
his  grief  and  annoyance.  His  rery  holi- 
days, his  periods  of  relief  from  his  regular 
duties,  were  only  times  of,  if  possible,  more 
coDtinnoos  and  exhausting  toil ;  occasions 
of  lonff  and  fatiguing  journeys,  and  of  al« 
most  daily  public  serrices.  Mis  actiyity, 
moreover,  was  at  once  wise  in  its  aims 
and  Taried  in  its  character.  It  was,  on 
the  whole,  the  actirity  of  a  sagacious  and 
far-seeing  mind,  conceiying  its  aims  in  a 
large  and  generous  spirit,  and  pursuing 
them  with  singular  consuncy  and  courage; 
and  it  was  many-sided.  Nothing,  no  form 
of  labour  which  promised  to  advance  vital 
godliness  among  us,  came  amiss  to  it.  It 
u  pleasing  to  state  in  how  large  a  degree 
it  appeared  to  root  in  love  to  the  Saviour 
and  genuine  interest  in  his  cause.  Very 
far  was  the  zeal  of  this  revered  servant  of 
God  from  being  that  of  the  mere  church- 
man or  partisan,  bent  on  the  advancement 
of  his  own  church  or  party,  without  any 
very  much  better  reason  than  that  it  is  his 
own.  It  was  only  necessary  to  have  a  very 
slight  intimacy  with  his  inner  life,  in  ord^ 
to  gain  the  deep  and  delightful  conviction 
that  a  high  appreciation  of  gospel  truth, 
and  a  profound  sympathy  with  what  is 
highest  and  most  valaable  in  religious 
life,  underlay  and  ennobled  the  unceasing 
activity  which  marked  his  entire  course. 
And,  as  a  consequence,  while  he  was  eager 
in  his  attachment  to  his  own  branch  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  he  rejoiced  in  indica- 
tions of  spiritual  life  wherever  they  ap- 
peared, and  his  heart  warmed  in  these  later 
years,  as  many  of  us  can  testify,  to  good 
men  of  everv  name.  But  whatever  its 
character  and  spring,  work  was  his  joy :  a 
task  to  some,  a  duty  to  others,  it  was  a 
necessitv  to  him.  And  he  wrought  to  the 
last.  The  illness  which  cut  him  off  had 
assumed  a  form  that  was  quite  alarming, 
and  might  have  been  almost  immediately 
fatal,  before  it  took  the  pen  from  his 
hand.  There  was  great  mercy  in  this  for 
one  so  constituted ;  but  one  Sabbath  laid 
aside  firom  active  duty  and  left  free  to 
hold  quiet  converse  with  the  Invisible; 
and  ere  another  dawned,  the  door  opened, 
and  he  was  called  to  enter.  '*  Blessed  is 
that  servant,  whom  his  Lord,  when  He 
oometh,  shall  find  so  doing." 

'  Veiy  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  yet  entitled  to  a  separate 
place  in  even  an  imperfect  analysis  of  his 
character,  was  the  breadth  of  interest  by 
which,  as  a  minister  of  the  word  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  Canada  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  deceased  was  chjurac- 
terized,  the  solicitude  which  he  uniformly 
evinced  for  the  welfare   of  the   whole 


church,  and  for  all  that  oonld  promote  it» 
efficiency  and  honour.  He  was  never  the 
person  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prosperity, 
nowever  great,  of  one  congregation,  or  one 
comer  of  the  field,  especiaUy  his  own, 
while  other  parts  of  it  might  be  lying 
waste,  given  over  to  neglect  and  barren- 
ness, or  something  worse.  His  soul  was 
too  large,  and  his  interest  in  the  things  ct 
Christ  too  deep  and  intelligent,  to  be  con- 
tented with  so  narrow  a  satisfaction.  The 
whole  field,  so  far  as  observation  or  re- 

Sort  could  make  it  known  to  him,  waa  ia 
is  eye,  and  the  weakest  and  needieat 
5 arts  were  just  the  ones  to  excite  hia 
eepest  solicitude,  and  evoke  his  heartieat 
efforts.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  ainee 
it  attained  any  considerable  proportiona, 
has  never  had  a  minister  who  could  with 
equal  truth  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles :  <*  Who  is  weak, 
and  I  am  not  weak?  Who  is  offended, 
and  I  bum  not?"  ''Now  we  live,  if  ye 
sUnd  fast  in  the  Lord."  This  rare  bnt 
most  serviceable  quality,  this  breadth  isi 
view  and  interest,  was  in  part  the  canae 
and  in  part  the  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sive evangelistic  journeys  in  which  he  en- 
gaged from  the  first,  and  in  which  he  per- 
severed to  the  last.  During  their  coozae, 
it  was  his  happiness  to  break  ground  in 
many  a  district  which  has  since  borne 
abundant  fruit,  and  in  others,  to  reTire 
what  was  weak  and  ready  to  die ;  his  exn- 
berant  energy  and  resolute  will  serving  in 
not  a  few  cases  to  rall^  the  frienda  of 
Presbyterian  order  in  dutricts  where  he 
found  them  weak  and  disheartened.  The 
country  was  ripe  for  such  a  labourer  when 
he  came  to  it,  and  he  saw  and  seised  the 
opportunity ;  preaching  far  and  near,  un- 
deterred by  distances  and  severitiea  of 
weather,  which  manv  persons  of  much 
younger  years  would  have  hesitated  to 
encounter.  In  this  way  he  oontribnted, 
we  are  safe  in  saying,  more  than  any  oUier 
individual,  to  give  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  province  ^e  wide  influence 
for  good  which  it  holds  to-day. 

<  Aot  so  apparent,  perhaps,  to  those  who 
knew  him  only  in  the  distance,  as  his  wide 
and  irrepressible  activity,  but  not  leas 
real,  as  forming  part  of  the  man  and  the 
Christian,  was  his  great  benevolence  of 
heart.  All  knew  him  to  be  abundant  in 
labours ;  not  all,  though  many,  knew  how 
strong  and  tender  were  his  attachments, 
how  unexacting  he  was  in  the  attention* 
which  he  claimed  from  those  around  him, 
how  prompt  and  active  his  sympathlea 
with  suffering  friends,  and  within  how 
wide  a  circle  these  were  exercised;  how 
open  his  hand  to  help  a  good  cause  or  a 
needy  person,  how  ready  to  oblige  on 
every  occasion,  and — what  is  more  difil- 
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colt— how  read/  to  forgire  and  foij^et  a  many,  but  hii  heart  was  Toang.     The 

penonal  wrong,  with  all  his  pertinacity  in  direr  of  age  was  around  his  head,  but  the 

adhering  to  what  he  beliered  to  be  tmth  fire  of  youthful  feeling  still  burned  withia 

and  right ;  how  uniformly  kind  and  cheer*  his  breast. 

fhl,   in  these  latter  years   at   least,  his  *That  fire  is  quenched  now,  or  bums 

bearing  towards  young  and  old.    To  this  with  a  more  ethereal  flame.    The  erer 

feature  of  his  character — ^to  its  bencTO*  actire  and  laborious  serrant  has  *'  aocom- 

lence  still  more  than  to  its  strength,  to  the  plished,  as  an  hireling,  his  day."    **The 

^eerfulness  of  age  in  his  case,  eren  more  days  of  our  yean  are  threescore  years 

than  to  its  extraordinary  energy— is  the  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength 

affection  due,  with  which,  throughout  this  they   be   fourscore  years,  yet   is   their 

proTince  and  far  beyond  it,  his  person  was  strength  labour  and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon 

regarded.    We  are  safe  in  saying  that  for  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away."    We  fly  away! 

many  years  he  did  not  enter  a  house  but  That  form,  in  which  was  exhibited  so 

to  make  warm  friends,  if  bis  entrance  did  singular  a  union  of  strength  and  frailty ; 

not  find  them  already  such;  and  so  his  the  e^e  dim,  the  intellect  clear  and  active  • 

name  has  become  a  household  word  in  the  hmbs  supporting  with  difllculty  the 

the  land,  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  will  still  massive  frame,  the  voice  ringing  out 

spread  through  it  to  awaken  a  tender  its  notes  firm  and  clear;  the  step  slow 

regret  in  thousands  of  hearts.  and  uncertain,  the  memory  running  rapidly 

*This  sketch  would  be  quite  imperfect,  along  an  experience  of  wellnigh  a  cen« 

did  I  not  speak  of  one  other  quality  which  tury,  and  able  to  recall  minute  incidents 

characterised  the  closing  years,  even,  of  at  any  point;  the  hoary  wreath  of  age 

the  departed  servant  of  God — the  fresh-  around  the  brow,  the  face  lit  op  with  »e 

ness  of  his  emotionsy  the  warmth  of  his  playfulness  of  childhood,— that  form,  pre- 

sympathies  with  all  that  was  transpiring  senting  contrasts  so  striking,  has  passed 

around  himt  the  keen  and  unabated  in«  away.*^    It  was  a  sight  yesterday  which 

terest  with  which  he  regarded,  even  to  the  men  regarded  with  wonder,  not  unmixed 

last,  the  various  movements  in  the  world  with  a  more  tender  emotion.    It  is  only  a 

of  literature,  and  of  religions  and  social  memory  to-day,  a  memory,  however,  which 

life.    I  do  not  know  that  he  had  outlived  many  will  cherish  with  sacred  respect  for 

the  interest  with  which  he  regarded  anj  louffyean. 

one  of  the  subjects  which  occupied  hts  'To  you,  the  members  of  this  congregap 
thoughts  in  the  rigour  of  early  manhood,  tion,  that  memory  will  be  especially  dear. 
Few  of  the  younger  ministers  of  the  He  was  one  of  yourselves,  and  never  failed 
church,  at  any  rate,  could  regard  with  a  to  speak  of  himself  as  such.  At  a  critical 
brisker  interest  the  advances  which  were  period  in  your  history,  when  your  very 
being  made  or  attemnted  in  the  various  existence  as  a  congregation  was  hangine 
spheres  of  thoaght  and  action.  Most  men  bjjr  a  thread,  he  came  to  your  help  with 
at  an  age  far  short  of  his,  live  in  the  past  singular  generosity,  and  with  no  less 
rather  than  in  the  present  or  the  future,  singular  courage.  In  your  prosperity  he 
It  is  the  memories  of  deceased  friends  and  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest.  In  the 
acquaintances,  the  recollections  of  con-  providence  of  Ood  you  were  privileged  to 
flicts  waged,  defeats  encountered,  or  hear  his  last  public  discourse.  The  minis- 
triumphs  achieved  long  ago,  which  stir  try  which  had  opened  so  many  years 
any  susceptibility  of  enthusiasm  in  their  ago,  and  under  drcnmstances  so  different, 
breasts,  rather  than  the  movements  that  closed  among  yon,  and  within  these  walls. 
are  transpiring  at  the  time,  or  giring  in-  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  ask  you  to 
tlmation  of  their  approach.  And  if  this  cherish  the  memorr  of  this  honoured  and 
had  been  the  case  with  our  aged  and  beloved  servant  of  Ood?  While  doing 
revered  father,  who  could  have  wondered  so,  aim  at  a  congregational  life  that  shaU 
at  it  ? — ^looking  back,  as  he  did,  over  sixty  in  some  measure  be  conformed  to  his  per- 
years  of  public  life,  baring  borne  an  im-  sonal  life ;  that  shall  possess  something  of 
portent  part  in  many  of  the  movements  its  breadth  of  interest,  healthfiUness  of 
which  this  long  series  of  years  had  wit-  tone,  generosity  of  s]>irit,  readiness  to 
nessed,  retaining  a  singularly  accurate  labour,  and  above  all,  its  blessed  spring, 
and  full  recollection  of  m^ny  more,  pre*  love  to  the  Saviour  and  fellowship  in  his 
ceded  to  the  grave  by  almost  all  his  con-  life.  This  will  be  the  best  and  most  last- 
temporaries, — who  could  have  wondered,  ing  tribute  you  can  raise  to  one  who 
I  repeat,  if  in  these  circumstances  his  ministered  to  you  for  nearly  two  years 
interest  had  lingered  chieflv  around  the  in  holy  things.  **Remember  them  which 
past?  But  it  did  not.  No  one  had  a  had  the  rule  over  yon,  who  spake  unto 
keener  relish  for  news  of  all  kinds,  or  you  the  word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow, 
canvassed  with  greater  vivacity  what  was  considering  the  end  of  their  converse* 
taking  place  around.     His  yeers  were  tion."* 
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'We  beg  to  ndrjoin  ft  few  particnkn, 
inmrn  ehm^  fwm  a  lengthened  obitnny 
vedoe  in  the  Bteotd  of  ike  Canada  iVev- 
l^terian  Church  for  September : — 

^I>r.  Bams  waa  bom  on  I3th  Piebraaiy 
1789,  at  BorrowftonnaeM,  vheie  his  fadier 
WM  collectOK  of  cmtOBf.  After  eemplet- 
inc  bis  edatation  in  the  Uniretiil^  e€ 
Edinbarg^  he  waa  lieeoeed  aa  a  preacher 
in  1810»  and  mm  ordained  et  Faialej  in 
Mil,  beings  of  eoarse,  twenty* two  yean 
ef  age.  He  ceatinwed  fehere  ft  aeiuoat, 
evangelicftl,  and  highly-erteemod  minifltery 
tiU  the  Disniftion,  when  be  left  the 
EstabiiahBient.  In  18S8  the  Univenitf 
ef  Glaagew  eonferred  on  him.  the  degree 
ef  D.D.  &i  1845  he  remeved  to  Teeento, 
where  he  was  srinister  of  Knoai  Choedi 
till  185€,  when  be  beeaane  Fkofeaor  of 
C3uweh  History  and  Apologeties  in  Kneoc 
Cc^lege,  in  which  be  laboured  tndnatrioiiely 
till,  on  acooont  of  growing  infirmities,  he 
was  rdeased  from  lus'raore  oneroosdntiet 
and  beoatfi  Emeritus  Professor.  While 
at  Pairi^  he  became  the  anthef  of  a 
Life  of  Dr.  Sserensoa  M*GiU,  Professor 
of  DiTinity  at  Glasgow.  He  also  edited 
Wodffow's  Huisry  of  Ae  Ckurdt  of 
Scotland,  and  wrote  a  munber  of  pftm- 
pblets,  some  of  them  on  the  Yolantaxy 
oofttroTersy.  We  are  not  sure  that  he 
ever  abandoned  the  theory  of  eatabUsh* 
meats ;  bnt  he  coidiaUy  approved  of  the 
Disniption,  and  had  a  hearty  sbhocrenae 
ef  Moderatism  and  firastiiuiism.  He  was 
twice  maicied — ^first  to  Miss  Janet  Orr, 
dangbter  of  John  Orr,  Esq.,  fimt  Pre^rott 
of  Paisley.  She  died  in  1841,  leaying  three 
sons,  two  of  whom  aceomfianled  him  to 
America — vis.  Ber.  I>r.  B.  F.  Bnnu^  now 
of  Chicago,  sad  W.  H.  Boras,  Esq., 
barrister,  who  died,  higbbr  respected,  ia 
1868.  Dr.  Bnrns's  aacond  wife,  who  still 
surifes,  was  Miss  Margaret  Bonar,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  proved  an  admirable 
helpmate  for  him.  While  eaemphury  for 
her  attention  to  domestic  duties,  and 
neyer-foivetM  of  feminine  proprietj^  she 
**  labonred  much  in  the  Lord,*'  and  gveatly 
extended  the  usefalneas  and  inflaeaoe  of 
her  huriisnd. 

*  We  know  of  no  man  who  has  left  bia 
mark  so  distinctly  on  Canada,  ecdesiasti* 
eally  considered,  as  Dr.  Burns.  When  a 
profeisor,  he  itinerated  throagh  the  pso- 
vince  dasmg  the  summer,  and  bad  lua 
**  Sleigh  Minion'*  in  the  Christmfts  holi- 
days. Through  all  soorts  of  weather,  and 
on  all  sorts  of  roads,  en  bnllodL  waggons, 
or  whatever  other  conveyance  presented 
itself,  he  pushed  his  way  to  his  desUna- 
tion,  pfobably  in  the  bush,  and  there  he 
preached  the  gospel.  There  was  aetbing 
more  opposed  to  his  natnre  Uian  indolenoe 
and  greediness.    A  few  years  ago,  when 


Gonid  Street  ooemgatiDn  was  (for  l 

well  eaonsh  aAderstood  in  Canada,  and 
not  at  all  disrepntaUe)  at  the  luwusi 
possible  ehV  ^  nMriairif  gEatnitooalj'  for 
two  yeafs  as  minister;  and  when  th^ 
get  into  tiiriviag  cieeumstaBees  (mnialj 
uivoagh  the  geneneity  of  the  late  Mr. 
HendienMwi  of  Park,  and  their  obtaiai^ 
an  ezeelient  minister),  they  most  ptopndy 
pgsfleated  to  him  a  eenaiaeiabie  sum  A 
manqr.  He  at  once  devoted  It  to  n 
sAoiasshq)  in  Knes  CoUe«a.  Weander- 
stand  a  memoir  of  him  may  probablj  he 
pnbHsbed ;  bat,  independently  of  that,  he 
w31  Uve  in  the  grntend  and  devont  snec^ 
ketioBs  of  the  peopk.' 

Ite  WoBDi  OF  THB  Apoffi3.BB»«xponmded 
by  BoDOELF  SnKR,  D.D.,  Author  of  *  Kx- 
position  of  the  Weeds  of  the  I^ord 
iteaaJ     Translated  from   the  second 

German  editsoa,  by  G.  H.  VaxikBLBS. 

Ediabnrgh :  T.  *  T.  CSark.   18S9. 

Tkn  first  editaon  of  this  eaq>ositoiy  wnrk 
appeared  thirty-two  years  ago.  It  wan 
then  somewhet  premature — not  ia  ibe 
sense  of  being  crude,  er  showing  any  of 
the  other  defects  of  a  yenthfol  aerlozna- 
ance  ia  biblical  eaegesis,  bat  in  the  eense 
of  being  a  little  before  its  time;  for 
it  dealt  with  aot  a  few  of  the  sceptical 
vienrs  and  theoriea  that  have  been  safaae- 

anentlv  developed,  and  futniahed  a  refnta- 
Loa  of  each  «rors  as  bad  not  shot  throni^ 
the  surface  of  theolo^cal  opinion  even,  in 
Germany.  In  this  important  respect  ita 
present  issue  ia  singularly  seasoanhle. 
The  views  which  it  exposes  have  reached 
a  rank  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst 
the  author  formerly  saw  that  there  was  then 
little  of  the  definite  and  earnest  evangelical 
faith  which  cooid  grapple  with  any  depclop* 
ment  of  BathmaUsm,  be  is  now  happy  to 
notice  that  that  faith  is  growing  and  spread* 
ing,  and  that  it  has  many  able  ezyocitacs 
and  defenders  aasociated  ivith  lumaelf. 

Exegesis  woald  cease  to  be  either  a 
dignified  or  an  hnportaat  study,  if  the 
Bible  were  not  Ood's  own  bo<»:.  If  its 
narrative  were,  even  in  part,  either  fal>B' 
Ions  er  inaccurate,  and  if  its  doctrine 
were  not  an  infallible  revelation,  interpre- 
tation would  no  longer  be  the  ^^^^t  end 
most  indispensable  functioa.  The  qoali- 
fications  required  by  an  expositor  of  the 
Bible  aie  varied  and  rare ;  and  Dr.  Stier 
possesses  tben^  in  remarkable  fulness  and 
strength.  His' work  en  Christ's  discoaraea 
and  sayings  goes  profoundly,  miautely, 
and  reveroitly  into  the  simple  yet  inex* 
baustible  meaning  of  the  utteranoea  ef 
'Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.' 
The  apostles  were  ChristTs  heavers  mud 
pupils  durinc  his  brief  ainiitnr  en  earthy 
and  they  afterwards  received  the  Holy 
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<^iMly  bot&  €0— eewrting  and  tjfamlaiMag 
tbem  to  freaeh  the  Mpel  to  all  iMtimi. 
Thej  must  lisre  flj)OKeii  witli  a  power,  ib- 
ttrjar,  indeed,  to  A»,  but  superior  to  t!mt 
of  iJI  other  men.  I>r.Stier  takes  np  their 
discourses,  just  in  the  order  in  which  thej 
are  xecorded  in  the  hook  of  the  'Acts,* 
beginning  with  Peter's  address  to  the  few 

*  brethren '  abont  choosing  a  snccessov  to 
Jttdae  Iscariot,  Mid  endiog  with  Paul's 

*  laai  wevds  to  the  Jews.'  We  aare  rather 
wifwiied  that  be  does  sot  introdiioe  the 
sereral  apostolic  speakers  wHh  a  descrip- 
tion et  taeir  indiridtial  characteristics,  or 
eren  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  princiral 
incideots  in  their  respective  careers.  He 
conid  haTO  done  eiiher,  or  both,  in  a 
▼iyidy  masterly,  and  iqxpreciatiag  stjle. 
He  does,  however,  give  a  surer  of  the 
czfcnmstances  in  which  each  of  the  apos- 
tolic diicomes  was  deliyeitd,  and  thus 
throws  light  upon  the  toordb  as  well  as 
upon  the  dcfi  of  the  aposties.  The  view 
which  Dr.  Stier  supports  regarding  the 
first  moTement  that  Jreter  suminonOT  his 
brethren  to  take — ^ria.  their  choice  of  a 
successor  to  Judas  in  the  a^ostleship — ^has 
been  adopted  bj  some  British  commenta- 
toiB,  among  whom  waa,  if  we  lemember 
xigfaUj,  I>r.  John  Brown.  The  view  re- 
presents Petoraad  his  brethren  as  moving 
before  they  cot  leave ;  as  ceanng  to  '  wait/ 
thoin^  the  day  of  Pentecost  bad  not  ar- 
rived;  as  ntntdng  where  they  were  not  went; 
and  as  acting  in  the  matter  of  the  vacant 
apostleship  entirely  without  direction  or 
warrant.  It  is  said  that  Christ  nevM* 
aaaetioned  Matthias  as  the  twelfth  apostle, 
but  afterwards  expressly  called  Pcil,  and 
that  Panly  added  to  the  eleveo,  made  np 
the  '  twdvo  apostles  of  the  Lamb.'  It  is, 
indeed,  true  tnat  Peter  was  of  a  precipi- 
tate cliaracter ;  but  that,  after  his  memo- 
rable fall  and  restoration,  his  veiy  first 
public  prooeeding  should  be  an  unwar- 
ranted intermeddiling  with  Christ's  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  choosins  the  servant 
who  should  be  the  twelfth  apostle,  is 
emineDilv  improbable.  How  could  Peter 
and  his  brethren  know,  without  a  direct 
intimation  of  iheir  Master's  will,  that  there 
must  be  a  successor  to  Judas  ?  Is  it  not 
probable  that,  dBrin^;  the  forty  days  be- 
tween his  resarrectioii  and  ascension, 
when  He  spoke  to  them  *  of  things  per- 
taiainfl;  to  his  kii^^dom,'  He  disclosed  his 
will  Mont  the  vacant  apostleship?  As 
for  the  dilemma,  that  if  Matthias  was 
accepted  m»  the  twelfth  apostle,  then  the 
snbseqnent  appointment  of  Paul  made  one 
apostM  too  many,  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty. Matthias^  or  some  other  apostle, 
nsay  have  died  in  the  interval  before 
Paul's  election. 

Dr.  Stier's  azpositiea  of  the  various 


dsBoevsiBs  is,  generally,  coavinciag  and 
satiafiMstocy.  It  remenpea,  aad  does  not 
overlook  Or  overleap,  difficallaes.  He  dis- 
plays no  ordmary  iageantty,  but  ahvaya 
m  alliance  with  the  soanfat  jadgme&t. 
The  references  to,  and  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testameait,  occuning  la  the 
words  of  the  apostles,  have  occMioaed 
mach  perplexity  to  bibfieal  critics ;  but  Dr. 
Stier  admifabiy  harmoaiBes  the  ancio^ 
with  the  new  oracles,  and  shows  the  osio 
spirit  of  Christ  in  both. 

Paol's  discourses  occupy  in  the  book  of 
the  Acts  the  same  high  place  which  his 
epistles  hold  in  the  "Sew  Testament ;  aad 
Dr.  Stier  addresses  himself  with  all  his 
energy  to  bring  out  their  rich  sigmficance. 
Paul's  diseonrse  at  Athens  is  nobly  ex- 
ponnded ;  and,  along  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  tlie  matter  of  .that  discourse,  there 
is  fine  criticism  npon  the  apostle's  nftunnw 
when  he  had  an  Athenian  audienee  b^ 
fore  him.  We  might  also  refer  to  the  ex- 
position of  this  great  apostle's  speeches 
belore  Pelix  and  Agrippa-— especially  to 
the  vivid  representation  of  the  scene  when 
the  latter  involuntarily  confessed, '  Almost 
thou  persaadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.* 
The  volume  is,  however,  full  of  mod^ 
specimens  of  exegesis,  and  deserves  to  be 
carefully  studied  hj  all  who  either  exercise 
or  aspire  to  the  function  of  expoundin|; 
apostolic  doctrine. 


Immlmxd  undbb  tbb  New  Chubch  Aot. 
Plain  Truths  and  Stem  Facts  for  Bar- 
nest  Men.  No.  2.  By  the  Rev.  BonratT 
Skox,  D.D.,  Author  of  *The  Crisis,' 
etc 

Dublin:  Moffat  A  Co.    1809. 

*  TouoH  KO  Unoi^sAK  Thino.'  a  Lecture 
on  the  Bight  Attitude  and  Belation  of 
the  Chorch  to  the  State  at  the  Present 
Time.  By  the  Bev.  Jobias  A.  Chax- 
CEi<LOfn,  Belfast. 

Belfast.    1809. 

Dr.  Khox  of  Belfast  was  one  of  the  fint  of 
the  few  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  some  such  policnr 
as  has  been  embodied  in  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
bill,  and  who  bailed  it  with  satisfaction. 
While  the  Boger- Porter  faction  were 
pouring  the  viau  of  their  wrath  upon  the 
Scottish  Voluntaries,  and  especially  upon 
United  Presbvterians,  and,  with  something 
like  judicial  blindness,  were  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  Treasury  for  increased  Regitim 
Dommy  Dr.  Knox,  Mr.  Dodd  of  Newry, 
and  others,  were  preparing  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen  for  the  coming  change, 
and  helping  it  forward  by  calm  and  tem- 
perate advocacy,  in  public  lectures  and  in 
the  church   courts.     We  noticed   some 
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montbf  ago  a  rerr  Tigorons  pampUet  by 
Dr.  Knox,  in  which  he  did  good  aerrice 
Co  the  disendowment  cause.  We  haU  the 
present  pnblication  from  hit  pen  aa  a  very 
seaaonable  and  anitable  successor  to  *The 
Crisis.'  It  is  chiefly  occupied  in  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure, 
disabusing  the  minds  of  unreflecting  people 
who  have  been  misled  as  to  its  real  de- 
sign, and  who  are  full  of  doleful  fore- 
bodings of  the  ruin  of  religion,  and  the 
return  of  Popish  supremacy  in  Ireland. 
Most  convincingly  Dr.  Knox  points  out 
the  probable  effects  of  the  greatly  maligned 
bill,  and  shows,  in  eloquent  lanj^uage,  at 
pnce  from  what  terrible  dangers  it  has  de- 
livered us,  and  what  new  life  and  activity 
it  is  sure  to  infuse  into  all  the  churches. 
We  would  gladly  quote  the  greater  part  of 
this  excellent  and  useful  publication,  did 
our  space  permit ;  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  one  or  two  sentences.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  con- 
cealed Papist,  and  the  only  motive  for  his 
measure  is  the  ruin  of  the  Reformation. 
On  this  point,  says  Dr.  Knox — 

'  Some  men*8  hearts  are  failing  them  for 
fear.  They  look  into  the  future  with  dread- 
ful forebodings.  They  tell  us  Protestantism 
in  Irdand  has  reoelvea  its  death-blow — that 
this  Act  was  conceived  and  carried  in  the 
interests  of  Popery— to  encourage  Popery— 
to  let  Popery  get  the  upper  hand,  as  they 
express  it.  They  have  somehow  got  into 
their  heads  the  idea  that  Popery  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
Popery  will  have  the  ascendency,  and  cmsh 
all  other  sects  under  its  iron  heel.  On  this 
ground  not  a  few  Bible-loving  Presbyterians 
nave  been  led,  by  desigpiing  and  unscrupulous 
meUf  to  denounce  and  opjpose  the  meas\ire. 
Never,  since  the  beginmng  of  the  world, 
were  a  set  of  rational  men  so  befooled.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  Irish  Ohuroh  Bill  was  con- 
ceived and  carried  in  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  It  was  felt  to  be  the  only 
possible  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  sin  of 
endowing  the  Boxnish  College  of  Maynooth, 
and  of  preventing  the  endowment  of  the 
Irish  priests.  On  this  ground  it  received  the 
hearty  and  continuous  and  unflinching  sup- 
port of  the  most  enlightened  Protestants  of 
the  empire — ^the  Dissenters  of  England  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Protestant  people  of  the  empire  approve  of  it. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  country,  and  a 
Terdict,  distinct  and  final,  was  given.  The 
great  heart  of  the  nation  was  stirred  to  its 
utmost  depths,  and,  as  the  result,  the  Irish 
Church  was  doomed.  No  argument  or  apology 
or  influence  could  save  her.  The  deciedon  of 
the  people  was  clear,  strong,  and  irresistible. 
In  judging  of  the  iustness  and  expediency, 
andf  especially  of  the  true  Protestant  cha- 
racter of  the  measure,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  but  for  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies 
of  England  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 


it  never  could  have  been  carried.  Thsse  am 
men  whose  Protestantism  cannot  be  chil- 
lenged.  They  have  an  historic  and  xmcoo- 
querable  hatred  of  Popery,  and  to  their  ranb 
jtome  looks  in  vain  for  recruits. 

*It  is  very  well  known  that  the  Olmrdi 
Bin  was  not  presented  to  the  nation  per  u. 
It  was  not  a  spontaneous  assault  on  the  Iridi 
Establishment.     It  was  taUed  as  an  after- 
naiwe,   and   as   the  amljf  altemafeiva,  to  a 
gigantic  scheme  of  ^MeTellin^  up."    Nothing 
else  could  have  saved  the  nation  from  the  aa. 
of  endowing  the  priesthood.    The  case  stands 
thus: — ^AU  stateemen  of  eminenoe  had  come 
to  regard  the  eoclesiastical  arrangements  of 
Ireland  as  unsatisfaotoir^  and  Indefenaibia 
A  change   was   inevitaole.    Two  Imes  of 
policy  were  proposed:  the  one  allowing  the 
Irish  Church  to  be  somewhat  shorn  of  its 
wealth  and  glory;  the  Begium  Dmrnm  in- 
creased; and,  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
Bomish  Church  endowed.    It  was  at  this 
juncture— when  Protestant  England  (if  w 
may  still  call  it  so)  was  about  to  be  oom- 
mitted  to  the  policy  of  giving  her  strength, 
her  sap  and  substance,  her  imperial  sanctioa 
to  the  **Man  of  Sin"— that  the  other  and 
counter-policy   was   tabled  —  that  of  dis- 
establishing the  Irish  Church,  and  disen- 
dowing all  sects   and   parties   in  Ireland. 
This  saved  the  nation  from  the  sin  and  peril 
of  an  alliance  with  Bome.    It  was  a  bold 
step.    It  involved  a  great  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  Proteetants  of  Iie- 
Smd ;  but  it  saved  the  nation  an  alliance  that 
must  have  brought  down  on  us  the  jodgments 
of  Heaven.    This  is  the  true  histonr  of  th« 
bilL     It  was  conceived  and  carried  in  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  every 
stag^  in  its  progress  till  it  reached  the  throne, 
brought  out  the  melancholy  and  all  but  in- 
credible fact,  that  the  leaders  of  that  class  of 
politicians  who  shout  loudest  about  Protes- 
tantism were  ready  to  save  the  Irish  Churdi 
by  taking  the  priests  of  Bome  into  thdr 
embrace.' 

^  The  pamphlet  contains  some  wise  tad 
urgent  exhortations  to  ministers  and  people 
respecting  their  responsibility  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  and  the  way  in  wnieh  it  should 
be  improved. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  the  author  of  the  other 
pamphlet  referred  to  above,  is  a  minister 
of  that  section  of  the  Irish  Cameronisni 
which  holds  communion  with  the  rigid 
minority  of  the  same  denomination  in  this 
country.  He  holds  the  transcendents! 
and  impracticable  theory  of  his  partj  on 
the  subject  of  civil  government  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  church.  But  no  one  can  read 
the  pamphlet  witbont  being  impressed 
with  the  large  and  comprehensive  views, 
the  courageous  and  liberal  smrit,  and  the 
great  power  of  the  writer.  It  is  curious, 
too,  to  observe  how  near  the  rewU  of  the 
state  policy  advocated  by  him  in  reference 
to  the  church,  approaches  to  that  of  the 
most  ttncompromising  Yolantnryism. 
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Cjlhs  oabt  upom  the  Lord.    By  the  Ber. 
J.  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Edinburgh :  WUUam  Ollphant  &  Co.    1869. 

Thb  author  of  this  pretty  little  rolume 
was  the  rerj  popalar  minister  of  one  of 
the  Irish  Presbjterian  Chnrches  in  Dnblin, 
and  is  now  settled  in  New  York,  where  his 
success  has  been  remarkable.  He  was 
editor  for  a  number  of  jears  of  the  organ 
of  the  Irish  Presbrterian  body,  the  Evan' 
gtUccd  Witness,  This  useful  little  treatise 
iMj  like  his  other  writings,  characterized  bj 
Tigour  and  good  sense,  and  no  little  power 
in  applying  eTangelieal  truth.  An  extract 
will  be  acceptable : — 

*  In  the  book  of  Proverbs  it  is  written 
(ch.  xTiii.  10),  **  The  name  of  the  Lord  is 
a  strong  tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into 
it,  and  is  safe.*'  Stripped  of  figure,  the 
meaning  of  Solomon  s  quaint  words  is, 
that  God*s  revealed  character  and  attri- 
butes form  a  stay  and  a  support  to  a  good 
man  in  a  time  of  distress.  Suppose  God 
were  ignorant — we  might  suffer  on  without 
attracting  his  notice.  But  '^your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  you  have  need."  Suppose 
Him  weak — ^we  might  endure  without  help 
from  Him.  There  might  be  a  load  on  us 
too  heavy  for  Him  to  Uft,  or  hurricane 
around  us  too  tempestuous  for  Him  to 
quelL  ButHe  is  the ''Almighty."  *< Power 
belongeth  unto  God."  Suppose  Him  re- 
moved from  us,  in  some  distant  region  of 
the  universe  which  our  cry  could  not  reach 
nor  our  groans  penetrate — we  might  well 
despair.  But  *'  He  is  not  far  from  every 
one  of  us."  "Thou  art  near,  O  God  !"■— 
nearer  to  each  of  us  than  our  souls  are  to 
our  bodies.  Suppose  Him  without  pity, 
goodness,  or  g^ce — the  deep  waters  might 
go  over  our  souls,  and  there  would  be  none 
to  cry  unto,  none  to  help.  But,  behold ! 
he  is  '*  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gradons,  long-suffering,  and  slow  to 
wrath."  Suppose  Him  implacable,  good  to 
the  just,  but  mezorable  to  the  wrong-doer 
— we  should  have  no  hold  on  Him.  But 
*'He  pardoneth  iniquity."  ''God  is  in 
Christ  reconciling  sinners  unto  himself." 
Liet  Him  only  be  known  to  us  in  this  charac- 
ter, and  with  these  attributes,  and  we  have 
a  hiding-place  and  storehouse  in  the  day 
of  alarm  and  destitution.  "The  Lord  is 
good :  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble." 

* "  Best  thou  in  God,  amid  all  changes 
Be  pleased  with  all  He  may  ordain ; 
Wait  patient  till  what  He  arranges 

For  thy  best  welfare  shall  be  plun. 
God,  who  has  chosen  us  as  his, 
Knows  best  what  our  true  welfare  is." 

'The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower 
with  many  aides.  Persons  sometimes  look 
at  one  side,  and  think  that  is  the  whole  of 


it;  and  others  look  at  another  side,  and 
think  they  have  the  exclusive  view  of  it. 
This  good  man  looks  at  the  side  called 
"  Goodness,"  and  deplores  the  mistake  of 
his  brother,  who  sees  a  side  called  **  Se- 
verity," and  who,  in  turn,  finds  fault  with 
his  censor,  and  doubts  if  he  ever  saw  the 
tower  in  his  life.  But,  many-sided  as  it 
is,  there  is  an  entrance  on  every  side  which 
opens  to  one  name,  and  to  "  none  other 
under  heaven,  or  given  among  men."  But 
it  does  open  to  that  dear  name.  Take 
one  side  for  illustration — ^let  it  be  Justice, 
which  may  be  supposed  the  least  accessible 
to  a  sinner.  "  He  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty,"  is  an  inscription  that  may  well 
frighten  off  an  approaching  transgressor. 
Out  of  Christ  divine  justice  gives  me  no 
comfort.  It  is  no  relief  to  me  to  hear  of 
the  cherub's  sword  flashing  across  the 
path  to  Paradise  lost ;  of  the  waters  of  an 
avenging  tide  rolling  over  the  charred  and 
blackened  cities  of  the  plain ;  of  Judas 
"  going  to  his  own  place."  Let  me,  with- 
out Christ's  name  on  my  lips,  without 
Christ's  person  and  work— for  they  go 
together — in  my  eye,  without  Christ's 
word  in  my  hand  and  heart — let  me,  my 
naked  self,  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  best 
fig-leaves  I  and  mine  can  gather  around 
me,  approach  that  side,  and  awful  pictures 
of  avenging  power  appal  me  I  Nor  is  it 
any  relief  to  tell  me,  "  These  things  are  all 
right."  I  know  they  are.  My  conscience 
tells  me  so ;  but  it  tells  me  also  that  I  am 
all  wrong ;  and  so  I  fear  and  quake  ex- 
ceedingly. As  Luther  was  wont  to  say, 
"I  cannot  come  near  the  absolute  God." 
But  I  go  with  Christ's  name  on  my  lips, 
Christ's  person  and  work  (I  will  not  sepa- 
rate them)  in  my  eye,  Christ's  word  in  my 
hand  and  heart,  and,  sinner  as  I  am,  I  see 
a  door  and  a  shelter  for  me  now,  even  on 
this  side.  "  If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is 
faithful  and  Just  to  forgive  us  our  sins." 
Yes,  for  He  whose  name  I  bear,  and  in 
whom  I  appear,  met  the  Lord's  holy  de- 
mands with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  com- 
ing through  Him  I  shall  not  be  cast  out. 

'  More  evidently  still,  goodness,  mercy, 
grace  are  on  the  sinner's  side,  when  he 
comes  by  the  new  and  living  wav.  Fur- 
ther explanation  of  this  point,  therefore, 
is  unnecessary.  But,  O  reader,  if  you  are 
out  of  Christ,  what  will  you  do?  A  be- 
liever casts  all  on  his  God  and  Saviour. 
What  will  you  do?  Will  you  bear  your 
cares  alone?  and  vour  sins  alone?  and 
your  sorrows  alone?  and  death  and  judg- 
ment alone  ?  Do  not  attempt  it,  I  beseech 
vou.  Carry  the  sin  to  God  through  Christ. 
be  will  receive  you,  forgive  you,  and,  in 
the  hour  when  you  come,  will  save  you. 
The  Lord  will  draw  you  to  himself  for 
Jesus'  sake ! ' 
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LiFB  or  THB  Bbt.  Jobk  ICuun  or  Pbrth. 

Bj  HOBATIUt  BOHABy  D.IX 

London:  JamesNIsbet  A  Ca 

This  is  «n  exoeUent  book,  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  fitted  to  be  eminenUj  naefaL 
The  matanals  for  the  production  of  an 
interesting  memoir  of  the  Bev.  John  Milne 
of  Perth  are  eTidently  abondant,  and  of 
these  Dr.  Bonar  has  made  a  jadicions  nse. 
He  neither  says  too  mneh  nor  too  little 
himself.  His  work  is  not  an  elaborate 
eulogy  on  the  character  of  a  friend,  bat  a 
coUection  of  eridence  oalcnlated  to  place 
it  in  a  mostattractiye  light.  He  leayes 
Mr.  Milne  to  speak  for  himself;  asd  the 
larger  portion  of  the  book  is  oocnpied  with 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  jovmals,  well 
fitted  to  give  the  reader  a  close  riew  of 
both  his  inner  and  outer  life.  BCr.  MilsM 
was  bom  at  Peterhead  in  1807;  was 
settled  minister  of  St.  Leonard's,  Perth,  in 
1839 ;  left  the  Church  at  the  Disruption 
in  1843,  becoming  minister  of  Free  St. 
Leonard's;  resigned  his  chaige  in  1858, 
and  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Calcntia. 
After  a  residence  of  four  years  in  India, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  Free  St. 
Leonard's  being  at  that  time  again  Tacant, 
he  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor,  ac- 
cepted the  inTitation,  and  was  settled 
once  more  among  them,  an  office  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1868.  Mr.  Milne  was  a 
man  of  singnlar  piety,  a  geod>and  faithful 
senrant,  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season  in  his  Master's  work.  He  was  in 
no  circumstances  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  Many,  we  trust,  will  reaid  his 
life  who  never  saw  his  face;  and  few 
will  be  able  to  do  this  and  not  cherish 
his  name  with  affectionate  remembrance. 
While,  however,  we  regard  his  memory 
with  affection  and  respect,  his  example 
was  not  one  that  could  in  everything  be 
universally  followed.  In  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  he  could  say  and  do  many 
things  with  the  best  results,  which,  if 
others  were  to  say  and  do,  might  be  more 
injurious  than  beneficial.  We  admire  the 
zeal,  the  piety,  and  the  kindness  that 
prompted  him  to  make  the  effort  he  sbc- 
cessfally  made  to  nut  a  copy  of  a  certain 
hymn  into  the  hand  of  the  Queen,  and  yet 
we  could  not  tell  ministers  in  general  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  *■  At  Perth,  or  on  the 
road,'  says  his  biographer,  *  he  might  be 
seen  helping  a  baker  to  carry  his  board  or 
basket,  or  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow,  that 


he  might  get  an  opporlanit^  of  speakmg 
to  them.'    A  Boman  Catholic  woman  who 
went  about  as  a  hawker,  selling  platssand 
dishes,  tells  us  that,  meeting  him  once  as 
she  was  coming  down  a  long  stair,  he  tsid 
to  her,  *  Yon  aro  lookiac  weak,'  and  tbea 
he  insiBted  on  canning  her  bsisket  dowa 
to  the  street,  droppmg  a  vrord  as  he  weat 
These  were  frequent  occurrences,  and  he 
would  say  on  such  occasions,  *  Ton  kaov 
we  shoidd  bear  one  anothei^s  budrat,*  or 
some   such   word.      Some  would  hare 
thon^t  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  haed  his 
eoat  to  a  poor  man  who  eompkiaed  that 
be  could  not  get  to  church  for  want  of 
clothes;  or  to  give  chase  to  three  bojs 
wbo   ran    off  when   he  was   tiyiog  to 
persuade   them   to   come   to   the  Sth« 
oath  school ;  or  to  rush  oat  of  his  house 
one  snowy  day  to  the  Indi  (or  paklie 
green),  to  help  a  poor  woman  to  get  down 
her  wasbing^ropes ;  but  he  never  thonght 
of  his  own  comfort  or  dignity  when  he 
oodd  assist  anodier.    In  sul  this  we  can 
admire  Mr.  Milne;  bnt,  looking  at  his 
gencmd  habits  and  cast  of  mind,  it  mnit 
be  admitted  that  some  things  that  were 
lawful   and  cBpedienit  for  him,  thoo^ 
equidly  lawful,  are  not  equally  ezpedieat 
for  oihers.    Ministees  of  the  gospel  canoot 
too  closely  indtate  his  faith,  bis  piety,  and 
his  aoal ;  but  some  of  the  ways  in  whidi 
they  were  manifested  could  not  be  copied 
with  safety.     We  have  read  Mr.  Hilae'i 
life  with  deep  tnterest.   Amidst  the  dreary 
wastes  of  word  and  sentiment  with  which 
modem  literature  abounds,  and  of  whiefa 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  reUgiovs 
books  and  periodicals,  the  volume  before 
na  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert.    Amidst  so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  admirable^ 
however^  there  is  one  defest  which  we 
regret  to  notice.    A  man  so  suniable  and 
catholic  -  spirited   must  have  had  some 
finendljr  intercoorae  with  fapethren  of  other 
denominations,  bnt  the  recorded  evidence 
of  this  is  very  scant    So  far  as  we  remem- 
ber, we  do  not  meet  with  the  name  of  a 
single  minister  of  the  United  Preebyterian 
Church  in  any  part  of  the  book ;  and  as 
distant   onlookers,   entirely  ignorant  of 
local  cireumstanees,  it  does  surprise  ns 
that  a  book  of  nearly  600  pages  could  be 
written   about   a  faithful  mittister  who 
laboured  for  years  in  the  same  town  with 
such  men  as  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Newlasds, 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  these 
honoured  and  venerated  nAmes. 
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FBB9BTTBBIAL  PBO0EEDIHO8. 

Berwick, — ^Thif  presbytery  met  at  Cold- 
stream on  Friday,  the  27  th  of  August,  on 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Bot.  James 
Porteotts  —  the    BeT.  James    M'LeUh, 
moderator.     In  the  abeence  of  the  Ber. 
P.   Meams,  in  London,  the  Ber.  John 
Stark  was  asked  to  officiate  as  clerk.    It 
was  reported  that  Mr.  Porteous  died  on 
the  23a  of  August,  in  the  Slat  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  55th  of  his  ministry ;  and  his 
name  was  taken  from  the  roU.    The  Bev. 
J.  li.  Mutrhead  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  devotional  esiercises  in  the  choich,  and 
the  Bev.  John  StaiiL  to  gire  the  funeral 
address.    The  Bey.  D.  Kerr  was  appointed 
to  preaeh  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath,  and  declare  the  charge 
▼acant.    The  Ber.  William  Porteous  was 
chosen  to  preside  in  the  session  during 
the  Taeancy. — ^The  presbytery  met  again 
at  North  Sunderland,  on  C'riday,  the  3d  of 
September,  on  occasion  of  the  fnnefal  of 
the  Ber.  Hugh  Olorer — ^the  Bot.  James 
M'Leish,  moderator.     It  was  intimated 
that  Mr.  Qlover  died  on  the  30th  August, 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  28th 
of  his  ministry ;  and  his  name  was  taken 
from  the  roll.    The  Ber.  William  Bitchie 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  devotional 
exercises  at  the  funeral,  and  the  Ber.  Wm. 
Limont  to  delirer  the  funeral  address. 
The  Ber.  James  M*Leish  was  appointed 
to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  fbl- 
lowing  Sabbath,  and  declare  the  charge 
recant.    The  Ber.  William  Boss  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  of  session  during  the 
vacancy.    It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
third  meeting  of  presbytery  caused  b^  the 
death  of  a  minister  between  two  ordinary 
meetings.    Kext  meeting  falls  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  when  the 
presbytery  meets  for  ordinary  business  at 
10  o'clock,  and  for  a  conference  on  Sab- 
bath schools  at  12. 

^ti«Aan.— This  mresbytery  met  at  New 
Maud,  7th  September— Mr.  Wm.  Balfour, 
moderator  pro  tern.  Ber.  Jamea  Hunter, 
ef  Hamilton  Presbytery,  being  present, 
was  inrited  to  eerrespend.  Proceeded  to 
fill  up  the  raeancies  in  the  missionary 
congregations  of  l^Mserburgh  and  New 
Leeds.  TherO'Were  three  applications  for 
the  former,  and  two  for  the  latter  place. 
It  was  unaairaonsly  agreed  to  appoint  Mr. 
William  Q.  Miller,  4th  year  student,  to 
Fraserburgh,  and  Mr.  Thomas  WfalUas,  3d 
year  student,  to  New  Leeds.    The  elerk 


was  initrmcted  to  intimate  to  these  gentle* 
men  their  appointment — the  appointment 
to  run  from  October  1869  to  July  1870. 
Fixed  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  New 
Maud,  on  the  16Lh  November. 

EdinXmrgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
7th  September ^the  Ber.  George  Barlas, 
moderator.  Dr.  Smart  reported  that, 
agreeablr  to  the  appointment  of  presbr* 
tery,  he  had  presided  at  a  moderation  in 
his  own  congregation,  after  a  sermon  by 
Mr.  Gardiner,  when  a  call  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  John  SeUar,  preacher,  to  be  col- 
leasne  and  snocessor  to  Dr.  ^mart.  The 
call  was  signed  by  209  members  and  50 
ordinary  hearers,  and  was  laid  on  the 
table.  There  was  also  presented  a  pro- 
test against  the  eaU,  signed  by  160  mem- 
bers, on  the  ground  of  informality  in  the 
calUng  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  peti- 
tion to  the  presbytery  to  grant  the  mode- 
ration had  been  agreed  to,  and  also  for 
other  reaeons.  The  presbytery  resolred 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
at  which  the  parties  were  h^ard*  Two 
motions  were  proposed,  after  diseossion*— 
the  first,  that  the  call  should  be  sustained ; 
the  second,  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  meet  with  the  parties,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  call  should  Ueon 
the  table.  The  latter  motion  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority ;  and  baring  been  re- 
ported to  the  presbytery,  a  committee  was 
appointed  accordingly*  Mr.  Peter  B. 
Gloag,  preacher,  baring  giren  all  his 
trials,  his  ordination,  as  colleague  and  snc- 
oessor  to  Ber.  Dr.  Johnston,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, at  IS  o'clock.  It  was  reported  b^  e 
commission,  appointed  at  a  former  meeting 
of  presbytery,  that  ther  had  proceeded  to 
the  Burra  Isles,  Shetland,  and  ordained 
Mr.  James  Craig,  preacher,  in  the  congre- 
gation there.  Ber.  Mr.  Thirde  pieaehed 
on  the  occasion.  Bar.  Mr.  Macfarlane 
presided,  Ber.  Dr.  OgUvie  addressed  the 
minister,  and  Ber.  Mr.  Williamson  the 
people.  The  attendance  and  interest  felt 
were  gratifying,  and  the  promise,  of  me- 
fnlaess  and  eomfiort  great. 

6?^^as90ui.— The  usual  montJUy  meeting 
of  this  presbytery  wee  held  on  the  14th 
Sinitember-- the  Ber.  Mr.  BannaAfne, 
moderator.  Mr.  Stark,  convener  of  tbe 
Committee  for  verising  niles  for  the 
Superintendence  of  Students,  laid  on  the 
table  copies  of  the  same,  printed  aoeaad- 
ing  to<  former  iastroetiona.  These,  en  the 
motion  of  Dr.  O.  J«ffir*3rf  weon  appreved 
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of,  and  the  committee  was  thanked  for  its 
diligence.  A  petition  from  Dennistonn 
congregation  for  one  to  moderate  in  a 
call  to  that  chnrch  was  agreed  to»  and 
Dr.  Gkorge  Jeffirey  was  appointed  to 
moderate  on  the  eyening  of  Monday, 
October  4th ;  the  stipend  to  be  £350,  with 
£20  additional  for  Synod  and  sacramental 
expenses.  Extract  minnte  of  Foreign 
Mission  Board,  as  to  Mr.  Melvin's  motion, 
tabled  at  last  meeting,  copy  of  which  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  was 
read,  in  which  receipt  of  the  same  was 
acknowledged,  and  it  was  intimated  that 
meanwhile  the  Board  resolred  to  take  no 
farther  notice  of  it.  Mr.  Niven  gave  notice 
that,  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  he  wonld 
more  to  the  effect  that  the  presbyteiy  re- 
commend that  at  funerals  the  burial  senrice 
at  the  house  of  the  deceased  be  followed 
up  by  a  brief  exhortation  and  prayer  at  the 

Saves,  weather  permitting.    Bead  letter 
3m  conrener  of  the  Synod's  Finance 
Committee  as  to  the  presbyterial  collec- 
tions  to   the   Synod   Fund,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  till  the  meet- 
ing in  Notrember.    The  clerk  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Scott,  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Mission  Committee,  recommending  to  the 
presbyteiy  the  necessity  of  keepmg  the 
Stipend  Ansmentation  Fnnd  in  an  effi- 
cient condition,  which  was  remitted  to 
the  presbytery's  Committee  on  Stipend 
Augmentation,  with  instructions  to  report 
in  October.    Bead  also  a  letter  as  to  the 
appointment  by  the  Home  Mission  Board 
of  a  sub-committee,  according  to  deed  of 
Sjmod,  to  act  along  with  a  committee  of 
presbytery,  in  taking  the  necessair  steps 
to  apply  the  late  Mr.  John  Henderson's 
legacy  of  £5000  to  the  *  Chnrch  Building 
Fund  for  the  Masses  in  Glasgow,'  to  the 
object  for  which  it  has  been  bequeathed. 
Mr.  Melvin  having  given  notice  of  motion 
on  this  subject  for  this  meeting,  was  heard ; 
and  thereafter  Drs.  G.  Jeffrey  and  Drum- 
mond,  and  Messrs.  Ram  age  and  Melvin, 
were  appointed  a  committee— Mr.  Melvin, 
convener — ^to  act  in  this  matter,  alons  with 
the  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Home 
Mission  Board.    Mr.  Pirret  gave  in  a  re- 
port regarding  the  erangelistic  services 
which  had  been  held  during  the  Fair  in 
the  open  air.    Similar  services  had  been 
conducted  in  Neilstoo,  Springbum,  Barr- 
head, Fartick,  and  other  places  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Glasgow.    He  further  made  a 
communication    from   his   session  as  to 
the  propriety  of  some  arrangements  beins 
made  by  the  presbytery  as  to  prayer,  ana 
interesting  the  congregations  of  the  bounds 
in  the  topics  embraced  in  the  report  on 
Union.    After  conversation,  Mr.  Melvin 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  measures  which 


ought  to  be  adopted  to  carry  out  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Synod,  on  the  subject  of  Union, 
as  to  prayer  and  conference.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  Mr.  Niven 
moved  that  the  presbytery  recommeod 
that  thanksgiving  services  for  the  season- 
able harvest  should  be  held  on  the  lait 
Sabbath  of  September.  This  motion  was 
also  adopted,  and  the  presbytery  sd- 
joumed. 

Kilmarnock,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Kilmarnock,  on  the  14th  September— the 
Ber.  George  Monis,  moderator.    The  aUl 
from  the  congrention  of  Moffat  to  the 
Ber.   William    Hutton,    Cumnock,  was 
again   brought    before    the    presbyterj. 
lliere  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  presby- 
teiT  of  Annandale,  the  Ber.  W.  Watson, 
and  as  commissioner  from  the  congregation 
of  Moffat,  Mr.  John  Evring,  in  support  of 
the  call.    Messrs.   John  M^Kerrow  and 
Duncan  Ballantyne  appeared  as  commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation  of  Cnm- 
nock,  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  Mr. 
Hutton  in  his  present  charge.    The  plead- 
ings in  the  case  having  been  concluded  st 
last  meeting  of  presbytery,  and  no  further 
infonnation  being  required  by  any  of  the 
parties  concerned,  Mr.  Hutton,  after  a 
statement  of  the  considerations  by  which 
he  was  guided  in  arriving  at  the  decision 
4o  which  he  had  come,  intimated  that, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  presbytery,  he 
accepted  the  call  from  the  Moffat  congre- 
gation. The  presbvtery  thereupon  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  mi.  Svmington,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Bobertson  (who  passed  a  warm 
enloginm  upon  the  character  and  abilities 
of  Mr.  Hutton),  that  the  pastoral  relation 
between  the  Bev.  William  Hutton  and  th« 
congregation  of  Cumnock  be  now  dissolved, 
with  a  view  to  his  translation  to  Moffat ; 
and  said  relation  was  thereby  dissolved 
accordingly.     Mr.  Watson,  on  behalf  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Annandale,  and  the 
commissioner  present  from   the   Moffat 
congregation,  crared  extracts,  which  the 
presbytery   granted.      The   Bey.  David 
Young   of  Muirkirk   was    appointed  to 
preach  at  Cumnock  on  Sabbath,  the  19th 
inst.,  to  intimate  the  presbytery's  deed, 
and  declare  the  church  vacant;  he  was 
also  appointed  to  act  as  moderator  of  the 
Cunmock  session   during   the   vacancj. 
The  office- of  clerk  having  become  vacant 
by  Mr.  Hutton's  acceptance  of  the  call 
from  Moffat,  and  his  ceasing  thereby  to 
be  a  member  of  presbyteiy,  Mr.  Thomas^ 
of  Mauehline,  was  appointed  to  act  as  a<i 
interim  clerk  till  the  ordin|kry  meeting  in 
September,  when  it  was  aneed  that  a 
stated  clerk  should  be  elected.    Mr.  Philp 
presented  a  report  in  the  case  of  the  Glen* 
gamock  station,  which  he  was  appointed 
at  last  meeting  of  the  presbyteiy  to  visit. 
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The  report  bore,  that  he  had  preached  at 
Olengamoek  on  the  fonrth  Sabhath  of 
Angust,  when  the  attendance  in  the  fore- 
noon was  95|  and  113  in  the  erening;  that 
he  afterwards  met  with  the  people  worship- 
ping at  the  station  on  the  Monday  erening, 
when  between  50  and  ~  60  grown-np  per- 
sons were  present;  that  from  a  state  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  station  laid 
before  him,  it  appeared  that,  during  the 
18  snccesslTe  Sabbaths  public  services  had 
been  held  at  the  station,  a  sum  amounting 
altogether  to  £40,  lis.  lljd.  had  been 
raised  bj  collections  at  the  door  alone, 
being  fnllj  on  an  average  £2,  5i.  per  day; 
^lat  aceoraine  to  the  statistics  of  thedistnct 
produced  at  the  meeting,  there  was,  within 
the  drele  of  half  a  mile  from  the  school- 
house,  where  the  serrices  were  at  present 
held,  an  estimated  population  amounting 
to  SOOO,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  were 
Roman  Catholics;  that  there  were  in 
the  district  a  miners'  mission,  supported 
chiefly  bj  friends  in  Glasgow,  and  a  mis- 
■ion  m  connection  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Kilbimie,  a  Tillage  a  mile  and 
A  half  distant  from  the  schoolhouse ;  and 
also  four  Sabbath  schools,— one  superin- 
tended by  the  Established  Church  mis- 
sionary, and  the  others  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  different  denominations;  and 
that,  were  a  new  United  Presbyterian 
Church  to  be  erected  at  or  near  the 
present  station,  it  would  be  fully  4  miles 
distant  from  Lochwinnoch,  about  2^  miles 
from  Beiih,  3|  from  Dairy,  and,  as  has 
been  stated,  1}  from  Kilbimie.  It  was 
also  stated  in  the  report,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  referred  to,  twelve  per- 
sons came  forward,  expressing  a  desire 
to  have  their  names  attached  to  the  peti- 
tion to  have  a  congregation  orffanised  in 
the  place  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  thus  raising  the 
nnmber  of  the  petitioners  from  55  to  67 ; 
that  while,  of  these  67  individuals,  16  were 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — 3  belonging  to  a  congregation  in 
this  presbytery,  9  to  a  congregation  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  and  4 
who  had  recently  come  into  the  district- 
all  the  other  petitioners  were  desirous, 
on  public  grounds,  to  become  members  of 
the  proposed  new  United  Presbyterian 
eongregation  of  the  district.  Beports 
fh>m  the  sessions  of  Head  Street  and 
Mitchell  Street  congregations,  Beith,  and 
the  session  of  the  congregation  of  Loch- 
winnoch, transmitted  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  along  with 
extract  minute  of  said  presbytery,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  statements  in  said 
report,  were  read.  After  some  discussion, 
It  was  moved  and  seconded,  *That,  in  com- 
pliance with  their  petition,  the  people 


worshipping  at  Glengamock  be  formed 
into  a  consregation.'  It  was  also  moved 
and  seconded,  'That  the  consideration  of 
the  petition  be  delayed  till  next  meeting 
of  presbvtery.'  On  a  show  of  hands  being 
taken,  the  first  motion  was  preferred  by  a 
considerable  majority,  and  the  presbytery 
decided  accordingly.  ICr.  Philp  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  the  people  worsh^ 
ping  at  Glengamock  on  an  early  occasion, 
to  form  them  into  a  congregation  acoord- 
inff  to  the  rules  of  the  church.  The  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  presbyteir  takes  place 
at  Kilmarnock,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
October,  when,  as  formerly  agreed  upon, 
the  Synod's  report  on  Union  will  be 
brought  under  consideration. 

XcMiarib.— The  presbytery  met  at  Car- 
luke on  August  25th,  after  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Neilson.  It  was  intimated  that  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Neilson  had  been  removed  by 
death  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  August, 
in  about  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  S2d  of  his  ministrv.  In  removing 
his  name  from  the  roll  of  presbytery, 
the  members,  while  submitting  with  all 
humility  to  the  will  of  God,  expressed 
their  sense  of  the  loss 'which  they  had  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  their  brother.  Mr. 
Neilson,  by  the  regularity  of  his  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  presbytery,  was  well 
known  to  all ;  and  by  the  suavity  of  his 
manners,  and  his  high-toned  integrity,  by 
the  sound  sense  which  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  presbytery, 
and  by  the  Christian  charity  which  he 
always  exercised  towards  those  who  might 
differ  in  opinion  from  him,  as  well  as  by 
the  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of 
his  ministerial  office,  won  their  affection 
and  esteem.  Expressed  sympathy  also 
with  the  bereaved  session  and  congrega- 
tion of  Carluke,  and  commended  them  for 
guidance  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 
Appointed  Mr.  Cordiner  to  preach  the 
church  of  Carluke  vacant,  and  Mr.  M*Lean 
moderator  of  the  session  during  the 
racancy.— The  presbytery  held  its  ordi- 
nary meeting  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  September.  Bead  com- 
munications from  the  Svnod's  Finance 
Committee,  containing  a  list  of  the  sums 
payable  by  the  congregations  to  the  Synod's 
General  Fund.  (S>nsidered  a  letter  from 
the  Home  Misnon  Secretary  regarding 
the  stipends  of  certain  churches.  Ap- 
pointed the  Mission'iCommittee  a  Commit- 
tee on  Evangelistic  Efforts— Mr.  M*Lean 
convener.  Agreed  to  transmit  and  re- 
commend to  the  Manse  Board  application 
for  aid  from  Crossford.  Next  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  November. 

Lanciuhire.'^ThiB  presbytery  met  in 
Branswick   Street,   llanchester,  on   the 
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ISUi  September,  asd  nw  eonBliUrted  hj 
the  BflT.  J.  Thompsoii.  Thereaflter  the 
Her.  Willim  M.  Taylor  tooh  the  cbur 
as  moderator  pro  tern*  The  miimtes  of 
last  meeting  were  read  and  snatained. 
The  Bey.  J.  P.  Millar,  of  the  Presbyteiy 
of  Arbroath,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Leitch,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  being 
present,  were  iavited  to  correspond.  A 
letter  fhim  Mr.  BaUeny,  eonTener  of  the 
Synod's  Finanee  Committee,  coooemfaig 
congregational  payments  to  the  Synod's 
Pnnd,  was  read,  and  Issid  npon  the  table. 
A  minnte  from  the  Home  Mission  Board 
was  read,  intimttking  that  a  grant  of  £10 
had  been  made  to  the  congregatiein  of 
Ramsay,  to  assist  fan  paying  the  rent  of 
their  minister's  honse  for  this  year.  The 
clerk  reported  that  repaiis  had  been  made 
on  the  manse  at  Moesylee^  Tonley.  An 
applieation  to  the  Mission  Board  for  assist* 
ance  in  the  payment  of  these  repairs,  had 
been  refused;  and  the  pivibytery agreed 
to  pay  tiie  whole  expense  out  of  the  Gene- 
ral Fvnd.  It  was  intimated  that  the  fol- 
lowing grants  had  been  made  by  the  Board 
for  Debt  Liquidation : — Bvrton  eongrega- 
tioD,  £85,  on  condition  that  they  raise 
£100 ;  Prince's  Road,  Lirerpool,  £S50^  on 
condition  that  they  raise  £750;  and  St. 
Paul's.  Birkenhead,  £S5(^  on  condition 
that  tney  raise  £650,  and  so  clear  off  the 
whole  debt  now  resting  on  St.  Paul's. 
The  Rev.  H.  T.  Howat  complained  that 
his  congregation  had  applied  to  the  Board 
seme  time  ago  for  assistance  in  the  Itqui- 
datiott  of  their  debt,  but  had  yet  receiyed 
no  answer  to  their  application.  In  com- 
pliance with  a  request  forwarded  by  the 
clerk,  as  instmctc4  at  last  meeting,  the 
Mission  Board  had  given  a  liberal  grant 
to  assist  in  meeting  thb  extra  expenses 
recently  incurred  at  Bairow.  The  Bey. 
James  Moir  reported  Aat  he  had  dispensed 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  Barrow  congre* 

Sttion  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  August 
e  had  also  presided  at  a  congregational 
meeting  on  Monday,  the  12th  Sratember, 
at  whidi  it  was  agreed  to  a^  the  reap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Cockbum,  preacher,  for 
two  Sabbaths.  Agreed  to  grant  the  re- 
quest, and  instructed  the  clerk  to  make 
immediate  application  to  the  Committee 
ibr  the  Distnbntion  of  Preachers.  It  wa« 
also  mentioned  that  the  Barrow  congrega- 
tion were  going  on  with  great  spirit  and 
hopelulncss.  They  had  raised  £300  re- 
cently at  a  baaaar  for  the  reduction  of 
debt  on  their  property,  and  were  very 
grateful  for  the  friendly  attention  which 
had  been  shown  them  by  the  Mission 
Board  and  the  presbytery.  Appointed 
the  Rey.  H.  T.  Howat  and  J.  Thompson, 
minltlers,  with  Mr.  I>ixon,  elder,  to  re- 
present the  presbytery  en  the  Committee 


of  Bills  and  Orerturea  at  next  meelisg  of 
the  EngUsh  Synod.  The  Rey.  H.  T^ 
Howat  wai  also  appointed  to  give  an 
address  in  exposition  of  Presbyterian 
principles  at  the  Tuesday  eveniog  meet- 
ing of  said  Synod.  The  Rev.  W.  O.  FriMr 
was  appointed  to  address  the  missionaiy 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening ;  and  tte 
Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor  was  asked  to  intrch 
duoe  the  subject  of  evangelistie  effort  in 
large  towns  or  neoessitous  districts  at  ooe 
of  the  moming  meetings  of  Synod.  Tiie 
Rev.  James  Muir  here  asked  p«rmisNoa 
to  delajr  the  subject  of  evangelistie  effort 
in  Spam,  of  which  he  had  given  notiee, 
as  he  was  wishful  of  bringing  it  befoie 
the  Sjmod's  attention,  if  an  opportaaity 
of  domg  so  eould  be  obtained.  Agreed 
to  grant  him  the  desired  permissieo,  and 
request  Dr.  Scott,  the  clerk  of  Synod,  to 
find  a  place,  if  convenient,  for  Mr.  Mair 
to  speak  on  the  subject.  The  Rev.  Jdia 
James  gave  in  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  SabiMith  Schools,  appointed  at  Isst 
meeting.  Said  report  recommended  thai 
certain  queries  regarding  the  eiiideat 
working  of  SabbaUi  schools  should  be 
addresMd  to  the  session  of  every  congre- 
gation ;  and  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
presbytery  should  be  held,  at  an  early 
date,  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
Sabbath-school  instruction.  On  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Russell,  the  report  was  received, 
and  the  committee  sincerely  thanked  for 
their  diligence.  Proceeded  to  consider 
the  report ;  and,  alter  altomtions,  the  fint 
part  of  it  was  adopted,  and  the  committee 
was  reappmnted,  to  send  the  queries  con- 
tained in  that  part  to  the  different  sessions, 
and  submit  the  answers  which  may  be 
returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  pres- 
bytery. Delayed  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  at  present,  and  instructed  the 
committee  to  bring  up  the  answers  to  their 
queries  at  the  meeting  in  December.  The 
Rev.  John  James  intimated  that  the  Mis- 
sion Board  had  offered  the  Wolverhamptoa 
congregation  £280  to  aid  in  the  baildisg 
of  their  chorch,  and  also  a  lean  of  £500, 
without  interest,  to  be  repaid  in  twenty 
half-yearly  payments  of  £25  each.  Bead 
an  appeal  from  Mr.  Thomas  Port  against 
a  dec&ion  of  Smethwick  sessioui  suspend- 
ing him  from  the  office  of  the  eldeishi]». 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Port,  it  was  agre^ 
to  remit  the  case  to  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Kerrow,  James  JL 
M'Kerrow,  and  John  James,  mi&isten; 
with  Messrs.  Robert  Graham  and  WiUiam 
Moody,  elders ;  said  committee  to  mske 
inquiries  and  report~Dr.  M'Keirow,  eoa- 
venen  The  Rev.  James  Mnir  reported 
that  the  new  mission  house  at  SeaeoDbs 
was  opened  on  the  SOth  of  July,  aad  thst 
the  mission  was  going  on  favourably.  The 
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Rer.  J.  P.  MiOar  of  Camomtie  led  the 
derolioiis  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  iDode- 
rator  dosed  with  the  benediction.  Next 
meetingis  to  be  held  in  Newcastle  on  the 
second  Tnesday  of  October. 

NewcauU, — This  presbytery  met  on 
September  7th  —  the  Rey.  G.  Douglas, 
moderator.  The  Ber.  H.  Angns  reported 
that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call  at  Hongh- 
fton-le-Spring  on  the  16th  of  last  month, 
and  that  the  Rer.  James  Milligan  had 
been  imaiitmonsly  chosen  ns  pastor  of  the 
congregation.  The  call,  which  was  signed 
by  64  members,  and  concnrred  in  by  32 
ordinary  hearers,  was  ooanimonsly  sus- 
taaed,  and  the  nsnal  steps  ordered  to  be 
taken  in  the  matter.  Intimation  was  re- 
ceiTed  from  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  a  grant  of  £35  to  the 
eongregntion  of  Hnll,  and  of  an  additional 
snpplement  of  £15  to  the  congregation  of 
Hartlepool.  The  Synod's  Board  on  Manses 
andDebtLifvidatioB  alsointimated  grants, 
ranging  from  £100  to  Je200,  to  the  congre- 

Sations  of  BWth,  Erskine,  St.  George's^ 
nie-end  Boaa,  and  Smyrna,  all  of  which, 
the  presbytery  were  g^ad  to  hear,  had  been 
accepted  on  the  conditions  proposed.  A 
moderation  was  granted  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Blackhill,  and  the  Rey.  G.  Samoel 
vas  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  at  it 
on  the  22d  inst.  The  proposed  arrange- 
ments for  stipend  and  sup^ement  of  the 
supplemented  congregations  were  coih 
sidered,  and  generally  sanctioned ;  but 
a  few  cases  were  left  oyer  for  forther 
inqniry.    The  Eyangelistic  Committee  re- 

Sorted  that  the  Rey.  W.  Clark,  of  Barr- 
ead,  was  at  present  labouring  in  Gates- 
head, and  that  their  attention  bad  been 
directed  to  seyeral  other  suitable  fields  of 
eyangelistic  labour.  The  committee  were 
instructed  to  prosecute  their  inquiries,  and 
report  to  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  The 
motion  on  ^e  Lady  Hewley's  Charity  was, 
after  deliberation,  withdrawn,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  tiJce  no  farther  steps  in  the 
matter. 

Pmdey  and  GrrecaodL— This  presbjtery 
met  at  Greenock,  7th  September.  Mr. 
James  Fanlds  Henderson  declared  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  call  to  Innellan,  and  his 
craination  was  a|^ointed  to  take  place  on 
the  2Ut  instant.  Mr.  Forrest  F.  Young 
declared  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  Kil- 
creggan,  and  his  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  22d  instant.  A  com- 
munication from  the  Kilmarnock  Pres- 
bytery, in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
congregation  at  Glengamock,  was  under 
consideratkm.  Agreed  to  transmit  reports 
from  sessions  of  Beith  and  Lochwinnoch, 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  Kilmarnock 
Presbytery  to  the  statements  which  they 
coBtem.   The  Stipend  Committee  reported 


that  aU.  ihl»  slipeada  had  been  legoiarly 
paid. 

Pei^A.— A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Parker,  M.P.  for  the  connty,  acknowledg- 
ing receipt  of  the  presbytery's  petition  on 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  and  intimating  that 
he  had  presented  the  same  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  also^  that  he  had  pre- 
sented the  presbytery's  memorial  on  tha 
same  snl^ect  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  re* 
tamed  his  thanks  to  the  presbytery  for 
sapportiag  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment.  It 
was  intimated  in  an  extract  miante  of  the 
Home  Committee,  that,  in  respect  of  the 
presbytery's  recommendatioB  <k  Jane  last, 
the  committee  had  agreed  to  giye  each  of 
the  Crieff  ministers  an  extra  grant  of  £20^ 
and  to  pay  Mr.  Martia  te  balaaee  of 
ordinary  sappleawnt  which  may  be  due  to 
him  for  the  year  ending  the  Slst  of  March 
last.  The  cooyeoer  oi  the  presbyteiy'a 
Stipend  Augmentation  Committee  re- 
ported coacerning  the  eongregatiotts  in 
the  presbytery,  whidi,  paying  a  stipend  of 
£150,  haye  been  eonrespondM  with  about 
the  additional  £7,  10s.  for  incidental  ex- 
penses; and  the  eonyenerwas  instructed 
as  to  further  eommanication  with  some  of 
these.  The  circular  of  the  Syaod's  Finance 
Committee,  regarding  the  contribntlona 
due  by  the  congregations  of  the  presby- 
tery to  the  Synod's  Genend  Fuim,  was 
read.  It  was  agreed  to  take  up  at  the 
next  meeting  the  second  and  third  of  the 
matters  in  the  Synod's  Minutes  requiring 
the  attention  of  nvediyteries.  Dr.  Pringle 
brought  before  toe  presbytery  the  case  of 
Mr.  John  Lnndie,  a  student  connected 
with  his  congregation,  who  wishes  to  com- 
pete for  one  of  the  Baikie  Scholarshins, 
with  the  intention  of  giying  himself  to  the 
foreign  aussioB  field.  Dr.  Pringle  testi- 
fied to  the  Christian  charaeter  and  the 
missionary  spirit  of  Mr.  Lnadie.  It  waa 
agreed  to  correspond  with  the  Foreign 
Blisnoa  Secretary  on  this  case ;  and  the 
clerk  was  authorixed,  on  receiying  a  satis- 
factory  re^y  from  tlae  Mission  Board,  to 
nant  Mr.  Lnndie  the  necessary  certificate. 
The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 
hdd  on  the  2d  November. 

iS^tr/tna.— -This  presbytery  met  on  the 
27th  Jnly — ^Bey.  A.  Ii.  Dick,  moderator 
pro  tela.  Compeared  Mr.  John  Yellowlees, 
and  other  mMubers  of  Viewfield  Church, 
with  a  petition,  craying  the  presbytery  to 
tnyestigate  aad  inquire  into  the  troth  of  a 
report  ia  the  ScoUmaOj  with  reference  to 
statements  Dr.  GilfiUan  is  alleged  to  haye 
made  about  a  manse  not  being  proyided 
for  him.  The  presbytery,  on  the  ground 
of  the  petition  beine  founded  on  a  news- 
paper report,  refused  to  entertain  the  peti- 
tion. Dr.  GilfiUan  intimated  his  desire 
to  apply  to  the  Home  Mission  Board  in 
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order  to  be  received  ss  an  annuitant  on  the 
Aged  Ministeie'Fund;  and  the  nsaal  doen- 
ment   connected  with  rach  applicationa 
was  filled  np  br  the  presbytery  to  be  sent 
to  Dr.  Scott.    The  congregation  of  View- 
field,  bj  their  commissioners,  intimated 
Uiat  the/  would  gire  Dr.  Gilfillan  the  sum 
of  £200,  instead  of  the  annoitjr  of  £50 
per  annum.  Dr.  OilfiHan  haTiog  agreed  to 
accept  that  sum  as  an  equivalent  for  an 
annual  allowance.     The  presbytery  de- 
layed accepting  Dr.  OilfiUan's  resignation 
1111  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Aged  Ministers'  Fund  be  received.     A 
committee,  appointed  to  Holm  of  Balfron 
with  the  view  of  promoting  a  union  of 
that  congregation  with  the  congreffation 
of  Balfron,  reported  that  they  nad  met 
with  a  similar  committee  from  Glasgow 
Presbytery,  but  found  the  congregations 
unwilling  to  unite.    The  presbytery  ac- 
cordingly renewed  its  application  to  the 
Board  for  a  supplement  to  the  Holm ;  and 
in  the  event  of  that  application  being 
successful,  agreed  to  grant  a  moderation 
at  as  earlv  a  date  as  the  rules  of  the 
church  will  admit.    It  was  reported  that 
lir.  James  McLaren,  Callander,  who  has 
for  about  thirty  years  acted  as  catechist 
in  the  Highlands,  has  been  removed  by 
death.    Received  papers  from  the  Aug- 
mentation Committee,  with  reference  to 
supplements.     Mr.  M'Baith,  atudent   of 
divinity,  delivered  a  discourse,  which  was 
sustained.    Mr.  William  Steedman,  stu- 
dent in  arts,  was  admitted  to  the  study  of 
divinity.    The  Rev.  George  Hunter,  who 
for  some  time  had  been  unable  for  pas- 
toral duty,  this  day  thanked  the  brethren 
for  the  help  they  had  afforded  in  supplying 
his  pidpit. — The  presbytery  met  asain  on 
the  7  th  September — Rev.  A.  G.  Fleming, 
moderator  tiro  tern.    Bead   the  answers 
from  the  Home  Board  with  reference  to 
the  Holm,  and  Dr.  Gilfillan's  application 
to  the  Aged  Ministers'  Fund;  both  of 
which  were  granted.    A  transference  to 
Mr.  Stephens,  Dollar,  was  granted  by  the 
presbytery.    Read  communications  from 
the   Finance  Committee  on  the  Synod 
Fund,  and  from  the  Home  Board  on  sup- 
plements and  evangelistic  work.    Messrs. 
John  Tellowlees  and  Robert  Adam,  from 
Yiewfield  congregation,  presented  a  peti- 
tion for  leave  to  complam  against  a  deci- 
sion of  the  congregation,  granting  power 
to  the  committee  of  that  congregation  to 
pay  £200  to  Dr.  Gilfillan.    It  appeared 
that  the  congregation  had  not  appointed 
commissioners  to  appear  at  the  presbytery 
to  answer  this  complaint;  and  the  pres- 
bytery, with  the  view  of  bringiuff  matters 
to  an  amicable  issue,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  the  session,  managersi 
and  congregation  on  an  early  day. 


OALL  MODBEATED. 

Haughion-le'Spring. — ^Bev.  Jamea  Mllli- 
gan,  preacher,  called  on  the  16th  August. 

OJtDIHATIOVa. 

InneUan. — ^Mr.  James  Faulds  Hender- 
son, preacher,  ordained  on  the  21st  Sep- 
tember. 

Kikreggan,  —  Mr.  Forrest  F.  Young, 
preacher,  ordained  on  the  22d  September. 

Burra  Isles,— VLt.  James  Craig,  pread&er, 
ordained  on  the  26th  August. 

OBITUABT. 

Died  on  the  30th  August,  the  Rer.  Hni^U 
Glover,  North  Sunderland,  in  the  66tli 
year  of  his  age,  and  2Sth  of  his  ministiy. 

Died  on  the  25th  August,  the  Jmt. 
Alexander  Neilson,  Carluke,  in  the  GOth. 
year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  his  ministry. 

NSW   OHTTBOH   JLT    POBTADOWV— OFSimrO 

8BSYI0XS. 

On  Sabbath,  8th  August,  the  opening 
services  of  the  new  United  Presbvterian 
Church,  Portadown,  were  celebrated  under 
very  favourable  auspices.  This  congregm- 
tion,  which,  since  its  ori^n,  has  been 
worshipping  in  the  Victoria  Hidl,  resolved, 
early  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  set 
about  the  erection  of  a  more  suitable 
place  for  worship.  A  site  was  obtained  in 
West  Street,  one  of  the  leading  thorough- 
fares, and  on  the  18th  of  FeDmaiy  lest 
the  work  was  commenced.  The  entire 
charch  is  very  complete,  and  will  emsily 
accommodate  350;  and  it  has  been  so 
constructed  that  a  gallery  can  be  put  up 
at  any  fatnre  time.  The  work  wul  cost 
about  £900 ;  and  to  aid  in  its  erection  the 
Mission  Board  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  given  a  grant  of  £850 ;  while 
the  members  of  the  con^eation  and 
many  friends  have  subscnbed  liberalljr- 
The' opening  services  were  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Glasgovr, 
who  preached  twice;  in  the  morning  taking 
for  his  text  the  9th  verse  of  the  48th 
Psalm,  <  We  have  thought  of  thy  loving- 
kindness,  O  God,  in  tne  midst  of  thr 
temple:'  and  in  the  evening,  the  29th 
verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Romans, '  The 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.'  About  £50  were  taken  up  at  the 
close  of  the  services. 


8TH0D  OV  CANADA  PBEflBTTEXIAN  CHTmCH« 

Tbb  Synod  met  at  Hamilton,  Ontario^  on 
Tuesday,  8th  June,  and,  *  according  to 
general  opinion,  was  the  best  ever  held.* 
There  were  295  ministers  on  the  zolL 
Dr.  Ormiston  was  unanimously  elected 
moderator.    Omitting  procedure  of  litde 
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pnblie  intoreit,  we  will  notice  a  few  trans- 
actions of  the  more  prominent  sort  An 
oyertnre  was  presented  asking  the  Synod 
to  giTe  a  iadgment  respecting  the  lawful- 
ness of  administering  oaths  to  witnesses  in 
chnreh  courts,  as  eminent  counsel  had  ex- 
pmsed  donbts.  The  orerture  was  dis* 
snissed.  A  report  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gimiy  which  was  farourable  on  the  whole, 
especialljT  regarding  certain  parts  of  the 
ooantrj,  was  giren  in.  An  orerture  was 
presented  '  setting  forth  the  right  and  duty 
of  presb jteries,  in  certain  circumstances,  to 
interpose  anthoritativelj  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  pastoral  relation,  without  any 
formal  demission,  and  praying  action  by  the 
Synod  thereon.'  The  orerture  was  dis- 
missed, as  legislation  on  the  subject  was 
winecessary.  The  most  lengthened  and 
animated  debate  occurred  on  a  protest 
taken  by  some  members  of  the  JPresby- 
tery  of  Gnelph,  against  a  deed  reckoned 
too  farourable  to  a  certain  reriral  more- 
meat  at  Gait.  A  number  of  motions  were 
proposed ;  and  the  following,  by  Rer.  G. 
Fazton  Young,  was  adopted :  *That  the 
Synod  dismiss  the  dissent  and  complaint ; 
and  while  ready  to  acknowledge,  with 
tjhankfnlness  to  God,  indications  of  spiri- 
tual good  in  any  of  the  congregations 
of  the  church,  through  whaterer  instru- 
mentality it  may  hare  been  produced, 
think  it  not  nnseasonable,  without  casting 
the  least  reflection  on  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued  by  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Gnelph,  to  call  the  attendance 
of  ministers  and  sessions  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  exercising  due  caution  in  re- 
gard to  the  qualifications  of  anr  labourers 
not  form^ly  recognised  by  the  church, 
bnt  of  whose  occasional  co-operation  in 
public  religious  serrices  they  may  desire 
to  arail  themselres.*  The  presbytery 
afterwards  petitioned  for  the  appointment 
of  assessors,  and  six  ministers  and  two 
elders  were  appointed.  Reports  were 
nren  in  respecting  Knox  College,  and  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  Montreal.  In  the 
fonner  the  teaching  had  been  conducted 
by  Principal  Willis,  Professor  Toung,  Pro- 
fessor Caren,  Mr.  Proudfoot,  and  Mr.  Ure ; 
in  the  latter,  by  Professor  M^Vicar  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gibson:  and  a  lecturer  in  French 
was  desired.  Both  colleges  were  regarded 
SLS  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  receipts 
lor  missions,  inclndins  balance  for  last 
year,  and  grants  from  Ireland,  were  fully 
£2540  stening.  The  Committee  on  the 
SLankchee  mission,  under  the  charge  of 
Ber.  C.  Chiniqny,  reported.  The  Synod 
commended  the  mission  to  the  prayers 
and  liberality  of  the  church ;  left  it  to  the 
committee  to  consider  whether  an  appeal 
should  be  made  for  aid  to  churches  in 
Britain ;  and  authorised  the  committee,  if 


they  see  cause,  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  Srnod  of  Chicago,  so  as  to  secure, 
if  possible,  a  settlement  of  all  difficulties, 
and  harmony  of  action.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Missions  were  instructed  to 
send  another  missionary  to  Bed  Birer,  and 
correspond  with  churches  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  about  a  mission  to  British 
Columbia.  The^^roposal  for  a  hymn-book, 
being  disapprored  by  a  majority  of  pres- 
byteries, was  set  aside.  It  was  resolred 
that  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  one- 
third  of  the  members  and  elders  in  each 
presbytery,  be  instituted,  and  that  it  meet 
at  Toronto  in  June  next ;  also  that  there 
be  four  district  synods, — riz.  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  London.  On  ap- 
plication, leare  was  granted  to  presbyteries 
to  license  eight  students,  and  to  receire 
four  ministers.  The  subject  of  instru- 
mental music  in  public  worship  was  de- 
ferred till  the  Assembly  of  next  year,  as 
were  also  sereral  orertnres  —  one  on  a 
hymn-book,  one  on  calls,  one  on  Summary 
of  Principles,  and  one  on  eran^istie 
labours.  A  paper  on  the  Erangelization 
of  Spain,  by  Ber.  Andrew  Kennedy,  was 
laid  on  the  table.  The  Ber.  Principal 
Willis  baring  expressed  a  wish  to  set  out 
on  a  risit  to  Europe  next  rear,  before  the 
close  of  the  session  of  college,  he  was  re- 
leased from  a  portion  of  his  duties,  and 
was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Synod  of 
the  Missionaiy  Church  in  Belgium,  and 
to  the  Synod  of  the  Union  of  Erangelical 
Churches  in  France,  to  wait  on  these 
bodies,  and  to  conrey  to  them  the  Chris- 
tian and  fraternal  salutations  of  the  church 
in  Canada.  The  Synod  closed  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  18th  June. 

TB8TIJCONIAL  TO  THB  XBY.  DR.  M^BBSOW, 
MAMGHBBTBB. 

A  MOST  gratifying  and  successful  meeting 
took  place  in  Manchester,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  on  occasion  of  the  retirement 
of  the  Ber.  Dr.  M*Kerrow,  after  fort jr-two 

Stars  of  actire  serrice  in  the  ministry, 
is  colleague  and  successor,  the  Ber.  G. 
F.  James,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance,  besides  his  own  congregation, 
of  ministers  and  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions. The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
gire  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held,  not  only  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  but  also  because  of  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  many  questions  of  great 
public  importance.  The  sum  of  £400 
was  presented  to  the  Doctor,  together 
with  portraite  of  himself  and  his  late 
wife.  The  presentation  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  subscribers  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Brown,  who  pronounced  a  warm 
and  just  eulogy  on  br.  M'Kerrow's  cha- 
racter and  labours.     Letters  were  read 
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from  several  pablic  men,  attribaling  the 
greatett  importance  to  the  Doetor't  pnblio 
adroceej  of  enti-com  law,  anti-elsferj, 
and  aati-atate  church  principlei.  la  hie 
speech  in  replj,  Dr.  M^Kenow  intimated 
that  he  had  resolred  to  devote  the  hand- 
some sam  of  money  piesented  to  him  to 
the  establishment  or  a  scholarship,  in 
connection  witib  Owen's  Ckiitege,  for  the 
benefit  of  yonng  men  looldnff  forward  to 
the  mtnistxj  in  the  United  Fresbjrteriaii 
Church;  that  college,  together  with  8t. 
John's  College,  London,  baring  been 
lately  recognised  by  the  Sjjrnod  as  eooid 
in  position  to  the  colleges  in  Scotland  aS 
which  divinity  stndeots  m^  proseente 
their  prcparatoiy  studies. 

IBX  CJLTHOLIO  ABOKBISHOPS  AHD  BI8HOP8 
OV   THB    BDDOATKrar    AKD    LAMD    QinW* 

Tioir. 
Thb  Cetholie  archbishops  and  biahoM  of 
Ireland,  assembled  at  8t.  Patrick's  College, 
Maynooth,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of 
August  1869,  his  eminence  Catdinal  Cul- 
len  presiding,  deem  it  their  duty  U>  place 
on  record  at  this  important  crisis  the  foW 
lowing  resolutions  respecting  the  educa- 
tion and  land  question : — 

'I.  They  reiterate  their  condemnation 
of  the  mixed  system  of  edneation,  whether 
primaiy,  intermediate,  or  nntvenity,  as 

Sievonsly  and  intrinsically  daaf^roas  to 
e  faith  and  morals  of  Catholm  youth; 
and  they  declare  that  to  Catholics  only, 
and  under  the  supreme  contr<^  of  the 
Church  in  all  things  appertidning  to  faith 
and  morals,  can  the  teaching  of  CathoHes 
be  safeljT  entrusted.  Folly  relying  on  the 
love  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  haTS 
ever  cherished  for  their  ancient  faith,  and 
on  the  filial  obedience  they  have  uniformly 
manifested  totrards  their  pastors,  the 
bishops  call  upon  the  clergy  and  the  kity 
of  their  respective  floelLs  to  oppose,  bj 
every  constitotional  means,  the  eztensuMt 
or  perpetuation  of  the  mixed  system, 
whether  by  the  creation  of  new  inscita- 
tions,  by  the  maintenance  of  old  ones,  or 
by  changing  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  inta 
a  mixed  college. 

*II.  At  the  same  time  they  recognise 
the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  Catholic 
parents  to  procure  as  far  as  possible  for 
their  children  the  advantages  of  a  good 
secular  education.  Justice  demands  that 
Catholic  youth  should  enjoy  endowments 
and  all  other  privileges  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  youth  of  other  persua* 
sions;  without  which  eqnali^  m  the 
matter  of  education,  religious  eqaality 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  real  existence. 

*  III.  The  bishops,  without  any  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent denomination,  demand  for  Catholics 


Catholie  edaoatioii,  wliieh  aloM  is  ooi* 
sonant  to  their  vsligiotts  principlesL 

«IV.  The  anmUed  pielates,  leanrivg 
with  pleasure  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Maiesrr%  present  advisers  to  legislate  fbr 
Ireland  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
its  people — and  of  this  they  have  giTcn 
good  earnest— trust  that  the  distinjnushsd 
statesman  now  at  the  head  of  the  Govsn- 
meat  will,  wit^  Ae  aid  of  his  able  col- 
leagues, give  to  Irish  Catholics  a  complels 
system  of  secular  edneation,  based  upon 
religion ;  for  it  akme  can  be  in  keeping 
widi  the  feelings  and  requirements  of  Ae 
vast  majority  Sf  the  nation. 

*  y.  As  regaids  higher  edveatioa,  sraee 
the  Protestants  of  this  country  have  hsd  a 
Protestant  university  for  three  hundnd 
years,  and  have  it  still,  the  CarhoHe 
peof^e  of  Ireland  have  cleaily  a  right  to 
a  Cal^<^ie  university. 

•VI.  But  should  Her  Majesty's  Ooven* 
ment  be  unwilling^  to  increase  the  nnaber 
of  nniversleies  in  this  oountrjTf  tim  bisk«f» 
declare  that  religious  equality  cannot  be 
realised  unless  the  degrees,  endewnevt^ 
and  other  priviloges  enjoyed  by  their 
fellow-svfcjeets  of  a  different  religion,  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  Catholics  in  the 
fnllest  sense  of  equality.  The  injastiee 
of  denying  to  them  a  participation  in  these 
advantafles,  except  at  the  cost  of  prin- 
ciple and  conscience,  is  aggravated  b^  the 
consideration  that,  whilst  they  coatnbste 
their  share  to  the  public  funds  for  tbe 
sappoit  of  edocational  institotioDS  from 
which  conscience  warns  them  away,  they 
have  moreover  to  tax  themselves  Isr  the 
education  of  their  children  in  theb  owa 
colleges  and  university. 

<yn.  Should  it  please  Her  Majestys 
Government,  therefore,  to  remove  the 
many  grievances  to  which  Catholiei  are 
subjected  by  existing  univenlty^  anmge- 
raents,  and  to  establish  one  national  uni- 
versity in  this  kingdom  for  examiBing 
candidates,  and  conferring  degrees,  tbe 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  are  entitled  in 
jostiee  to  demand  that  in  such  anivenl^» 
or  annexed  to  it — 

(a)  They  shall  have  a  distinct  college^ 
oondueted  upon  purely  Catholic  principleSi 
and  at  the  same  time  folly  participatiiif  in 
the  privileges  enjoijred  by  other  colleges  of 
whatsoever  denomination  or  cbaneter. 

(h)  That  the  university  honoom  and  emo- 
laments  be  aocessible  to  Catholics  equally 
with  their  Pretestant  fellow-enhjects. 

(c)  That  the  examinations  and  sU  other 
detaile  of  university  arrangement  be  i^ 
fVom  every  inflaence  hostile  to  the  religions 
sentiments  of  Catholics,  and  that  with  this 
view  the  Catholic  element  be  adequately 
represented  upon  the  Senate,  or  other  so* 
preme  nniversitj  body,  by  penons  enjoy- 
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lAg  tlM  eottfidenee  Df  Uie  CAtholto  bishops, 
priestayAod  people  of  Ireland. 

<VlII.  The  bishops  also  declare,  that 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  j  astir  entitled 
to  thehr  due  proportion  of  the  public  funds 
hitherto  set  apart  for  education  in  the  rojal 
and  other  enaowed  schoolsr. 

'IX.  The  bishopt  ftnthermore  declare, 
that  a  settlement  of  the  nnirersitj  qnes- 
tioDf  to  be  complece,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  atiwwiauoe  with  the  wishes  of  the  Ca- 
tholic people  of  Ireland,  most  include  the 
reanrangement  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on 
the  denominational  princif^e, 

'X.  Finallj,  the  bishops  of  Ireland, 
deeply  sympathizing  with  the  sufferings  of 
their  faithful  flocks,  oelieTe  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  question  is  essential  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  United  King- 
dom. They  reconise  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  landlords.  They  claim,  in  the 
same  spirit,  the  rights  as  they  recognise  the 


duties  of  tenants.  They  beliere  that  the 
comparative  destitation,  the  chronic  die* 
content,  and  the  depressine  disoourage-^ 
ment  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  are,  at  £ia 
period  of  her  history,  to  bo  attributed  more 
to  the  want  of  a  settlement  of  this  question 
on  fair  and  equitableprinciples  than  to  any 
other  cause.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
all  classes,  they  earnestly  hope  that  the  re- 
sponsible adrisers  of  the  Crown  will  take 
this  most  important  snbject  into  immediate 
consideration,  and  propose  to  Pariiament 
such  measures  as  may  restore  confidence* 
stimulateindnstry,  increase  national  wealth^ 
and  lead  to  general  union,  coatentmentr 
and  happiness.* 

The  above  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  Catholic- 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  held 
at  Maynooth,  on  the  1 8th  August  of  the 
present  year  1889. 

Paul  Cabd.  Citllbn,  Chairman,   ; 


THE  KEY  OF  THE  POSITION. 

In  makkig  choice  of  a  battle-field,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to 
soooesB^  is  to  secure  poseessioxi  of  what  may  be  r^arded  the  key  of  the  positicMoi ; 
and  in  political  contests  Buccees  will  inftdlibly  belong  to  the  party  that  le&ts  its 
advooacy  on  sound  scriptaral  prindples.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  we 
appeal  with  all  confidence  to  the  lengthened  struggles  which  took  place  in  this 
ooontry  for  the  removal  of  edavery,  and  for  receiving  the  blessings  of  free  trade  ; 
in  boui  of  which  oases  the  crown  of  victory  was  placed  on  the  heads  of  such 
enlightened  and  pendsteni  advocates  of  sound  principles  as  Clarkson  and  Wilber-^ 
force,  Adam  Smith,  Richard  Cobden,  and  oth^  of  the  Manchester  sohooL  The 
same  thing  holds  good  in  regani  to  the  questioQ  of  Church  Establishments,  to 
which  pubuo  attention  was  so  earnestly  called  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament^ 
and  of  which  we  have  received  the  first  instalment  in  the  disestablishment  and  dia* 
endowment  of  the  Irish  Churdi.  The  key  id  the  position  in  that  question  is  held^* 
not  b^  the  soroorters  of  Establishments  as  they  exist — not  by  those  who  hold  the 
principle  of  Establishments,  and  look  forward  to  some  ideal  connection  between 
the  church  and  the  civil  powor^but  by  the  United  Presbyterians,  who  maintaiu 
that  the  church  of  Christ  is  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  all  dvil  governments, 
and  as  such,  is  to  be  supported,  governed,  and  extended,  by  its  own  members.  The 
conviction  of  this  truth  encouraged  us  in  times  when  the  supporters  of  the  principle 
were  few  and  deqMsed,  and  our  gratification  is  on  this  account  all  the  more,  when 
multitudes  among  i^  classes  of  uie  community  are  coming  round  to  our  views,  and 
when  even  the  keenest  sticklers  for  Church  Establishments  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  days  of  such  institutions  are  numbered,  and  that  the  tide  is  now  running 
in  the  direction  of  Voluntaryism.  During  the  past  weeks  we  have  noticed  two 
public  testimonies  in  corroboration  of  such  a  statement. 

The  first  of  these  was  made  by  William  Graham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  laying  the  memo- 
rial stone  of  a  new  church  in  Bdlgiove  Street,  Glasgow,  for  the  use  of  the  congre- 
gation of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barns  is  minister.  In  his  speech  on  that  occasion — 
of  wluch  a  brief  report  was  given  in  the  Magazine  for  September — Mr  Graham 
said :  *  I  highly  esteem  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  permitting  me  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  to-day ;  and  this  all  the  more,  that  whilst  I  have  not 
attadied  myself  by  spedal  adherence  to  the  United  Presbyterian  section  ol  the 
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Ghmtian  Church,  my  early  aasociationB,  no  leiB  than  the  conviction  of  matorer 
years,  have  always  attached  me  very  warmly  to  the  United  Piesb^terianbody,  and 
to  the  distinctive  opinions  which  they  profess.  The  progress  which  these  opimom 
have  made  in  general  acceptance,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  public 
history  of  our  time.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  their  universal  adoption  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  which  is  now  most  certainly  only  a  question  of  time,  will  not  (mlj 
peatly  advantage  us  in  a  social  and  political  point  of  view,  but  will  draw  all  our 
Presbyterian  Churches  closer  to  each  other  in  unity  and  friendship  than  they  hare 
been,  by  removing  the  chief,  almost  the  only  grounds  of  separation  that  exist 
Already  the  principles  of  entire  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and 
the  perfect  equality  of  religious  denominations  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  have  beea 
triumphantly  vindicated  in  Parliament  in  the  case  of  Irdand,'  etc.  Mr.  Grahsm, 
as  must  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  is  a  member  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
we  give  him  cordial  thimks  for  the  frank  and  honest  avowal  of  his  opinions,  and 
his  handsome  compliment  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  second  testimony  in  favour  of  our  principle  was  borne  by  Lord  Dunning, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  banquet  lately  given  at  Perth  to  Mr. 
Parker,  M.P.  In  proposing  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  his  Lordship  said: 
*  Of  all  the  Liberal  principles  which  pre-eminently  triumphed  at  the  late  gaaenl 
election — ^nay,  I  may  say,  the  prindple  around  which  the  chief  part  of  the  battle 
was  fought  and  won — ^was  this,  the  principle  of  '*  religious  equauty.'*  That  prin- 
ciple as  yet  has  had  reference  to  Ireland  alone ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  must  eipnB^ 
for  myself,  the  hope  (in  which  many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  join)  that  what  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  in  Ireland  is  but  an  instalment  of  what  is  to  be 
equally  successfully  accomplished  before  long  in  every  part  of  Her  Maiesty'a 
dominions.  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see,  on  tne  one 
hand,  no  church  or  denomination  in  the  possession  of  any  ^litical  ascendency  in 
the  nation,  when  none  of  our  fellow-countrymen  will  receive  anything  of  either 
favour  or  disfavour  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions  which  they  may  hold; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  every  church  shall  be  liberated  from  aJl  State  con- 
trol. In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  add  that  to  the  **  clergy  of  all  denominationB" 
in  Scotland  we  must  feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  great  amount  of 
intelligent  thought  and  sound  reason  which  pre-eminently  prevails  in  the  connliy 
on  those  political  subjects  which  border  on  religious  ones.  Scotsmen  can  dis- 
criminate  what  has  re^y  to  do  with  a  subject  and  what  has  not,  even  in  cases 
where  all  their  prepossessions  might  be  supposed  to  bias  their  judgment;  and 
hence  a  popular  cry,  if  unreasonable,  under  whatever  high  patronage  it  may  be 
raised,  falls  flat  amongst  us.  I  think  we  may  find  a  notable  example  of  this  in  the 
result  of  the  late  election.  Justice  has  been  done  to  Catholic  Ireland,  and  Pro- 
testant ascendency  abolished  by  the  help  mainly  of  the  Protestant  constituencies 
of  Protestant  Scotland.  The  successors  of  those  who,  in  a  preceding  generation, 
were  the  great  witnesses  for  **  religious  liberty,"  have  in  the  present  day  been  the 
chief  instruments  in  helping  forward  *^  religious  equality." '  These  lil>eral  senti- 
ments are  specially  welcome  from  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Honey  of  Inchture  acknowledged  the  toast ;  but  as  his  speech  is  not  reported,  we 
cannot  say  with  what  honied  words  he  responded  to  such  sentiments.  Dr.  Mar- 
shall of  Coupar- Angus  was  present  at  the  banquet,  and  if  he  had  been  requested 
to  respond  to  such  a  speech,  the  company  would  have  been  favoured  with  some- 
thing worth  listening  to.  His  words  might  not  have  been  so  sweet  as  Dr.  Hone/s, 
but  his  arguments  would  have  been  stronger. 


THE  OECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  AND  DR.  CUMMING. 

The  Pope  has  summoned  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  to  assemble  at  Borne  on  the 
8th  of  December  next.  This  is  the  ISth.  Council  that  has  been  held  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era :  the  first  bdng  that  over  which  Constantine 
presided  a.d.  325,  and  the  last  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  called  toother  in 
the  last  days  of  Luther's  life,  and  which,  with  some  adjournments,  contmued  for 
eighteen  years.    Among  the  dogmas  to  be  decreed  in  the  approaching  Council, 
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the  penonal  infallibililrf  of  the  Pope,  and  the  corporeal  aBsninption  of  the 
Viigin  Mary;  the  latter  article  rendering;  it  iudispeiifiabie  for  salyation  to  belieye 
tbat  the  body  of  Mary  was  within  a  short  tune  after  her  death,  taken  up  to  heaven.  It 
18  also  reported  that  arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  better  collection  of  Peter^s 
Pence,  and  the  maintenance  at  Rome  of  an  army  to  protect  the  person  and  govem- 
ment  of  the  Pope.  The  attendance  of  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  anticipated  to  be  large,  and  the  preparations  making  for 
their  reception  are  on  a  magnificent  scale.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance,  how- 
eyer,  that  as  yet,  none  of  the  Catholic  powers  have  signified  their  intention  of 
sending  representatives,  and  the  Eastern  Church,  though  specially  invito,  has 
lefnsed  to  countenance  the  Council.  In  Italy  and  Northern  Germany  ihe  proceed- 
ingi  of  the  Pope  in  this  matter  are  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  disgust ; 
and  Count  Montalembert,  a  bigoted  Catholic,  when  on  his  deathbed,  entered  Us 
protest  against  it. 

In  these  circumstances  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming  of 
London — a  Presbyterian  and  adherent  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland — 
has  expressed  his  desire  to  be  present,  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  he  would  be  admitted,  and  have 
liberty  of  speech  granted  to  him,  the  Doctor  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  Arch- 
bishop Manning,  and  latterly,  in  a  Latin  epistle,  he  addressed  the  Pope  as  '  Holy 
Father.'  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  substance  of  the  replies  to  his  inquiries 
was --that  if  he  presented  himself,  he  would  be  expected  to  conform  to  the  rules 
by  which  the  august  assembly  of  divines  behoved  to  be  regulated.  To  most  men 
an  answer  like  this  would  have  sufficed,  and  a  regard  to  self-respect  would  have 
led  them  to  renudn  at  home ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  London  divine,  for,  in 
addressing  a  public  meeting  at  Aberdeen  the  other  day,  he  annotmced  his  intention 
of  canying  out  his  purpose,  and  proclaiming  to  the  Council  some  things  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  hear. 

If  the  Doctor  is  amenable  to  reason,  we  would  remind  him  that  the  Council  has 
been  caUed  solely  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  whoever  complies  with  the 
summons  will  be  held  as  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  '  noly  Father.' 
Any  protest  that  may  be  made  against  the  assumption  of  this  authority  will  go 
for  nothing ;  and  the  moment  that  the  London  presbyter  crosses  the  threshold  of 
St.  Peter's,  he  surrenders  his  Protestant  principles.  We  would  further  remind 
this  Don  Quixote  of  Presbyterianism,  that  whatever  may  be  the  alleged  reasons 
for  summoning  this  Council,  the  real  object  of  the  movement  is  to  strengthen  the 
Papacy,  and,  S  possible,  to  stem  the  tide  of  liberalism  that  has  passed  over  Italy, 
and  is  now  beatmg  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Should  these  objections  be  overruled 
by  the  Doctor,  is  he  so  simple,  we  would  ask,  as  to  believe  that  free  speech  will  be 
granted  to  him,  and  that  there  is  any  probability  of  his  bringing  to  repentance  the 
assembled  dignitaries?  We  recommend  to  the  Doctor  the  judicious  conduct  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  a  similar  occasion.  In  1854,  this  same  Pope 
placed  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  among  those  dogmas  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  declared  to  be  obligatory  on  the  faithful,  and  essential  to  salva- 
tion. The  King  of  Prussia  was  greatly  offended  at  this  step,  and,  through  Bunsen, 
proposed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  the  Protestant  Churches  should 
unite  in  a  protest  against  the  step  that  had  been  taken ;  but  the  answer  of  Dr. 
Sumner,  the  Archbishop  of  that  day,  was  to  the  effect,  *  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  comply  with  the  king's  desire,  the  Church  of  England  having  in  her  articles 
explicitly  given  such  a  protest,  and  himself  being  habitually,  and  on  principle, 
disinclined  to  interfere  with  the  faith  or  acts  of  an  alien  church.'  We  point  also 
to  an  authority  yet  higher  than  the  Archbishop,  which  says,  *  Cast  not  your  pearls 
before  swine ;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man,  it  is  written,  '  Answer  not  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly.'  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  Dr. 
Merle  D'Aubign^,  of  Geneva,  recommends  that,  in  some  suitable  way,  the  attention 
of  Protestants  should  be  called  to  this  Council.  This  letter  having  been  submitted 
to  a  meeting  of  evangelical  friends  in  London,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted:  *A  number  of  friends  having  met  at  Qie  house  of  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  to  consider  the  above  letter  atklressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Merle 
D'Anbign^  it  was  unanimously  felt  that,  considering  the  starUing  additions 
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to  preTions  aaramptions  of  the  Papacy  wliieh  may  probably  be  made  at  the 
approacldDg  Grenenu  CJouncil,  contrary  to  the  sole  headship  and  prerogatiTes  of  the 
ILard  JesiiB  Ghrist,  it  is  desirable  that  the  month  of  December  uioold  be  i^>ec!aHy 
set  apart  by  Proiestant  and  etangelical  Christians  throughout  the  world,  to  pray 
in  private,  in  families,  and  in  social  circles,  for  the  priesthood  and  memben  oi 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch,  that  they  may  be  blessed  with  true  saTii^  gnoe,  4e- 
liTerod  from  all  human  error,  and  widowed  with  full  knowledge  of  seriptoral  triBClIt 

*  Further,  it  was  deemed  desirable  that,  wherever  practicable,  throughout  the 
week  beginning  on  Sunday,  December  5,  united  prayer-meetingB  of  ObiistiaDs  of 
^1  denominations  should  l>e  held,  atnd  prayer  made  without  ceasing  for  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  reformation  now  proceeding  in  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  c^er  traditional-centres  of  Romish  influenee ;  and  for  the  ddiveranee 
of  all  Protestant  countries  frcm  its  prevalence  or  extension,  by  the  abundaot  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  and  the  conversion  of  souls  to  the  trae  knowledge  of  a 
pardoning  Saviour. 

*  It  was  also  Mi  that  among  special  subjects  of  prayer  a  prominent  plaoe  should 
be  given  to  the  following  for  ourselves  as  suppliants :  The  removal  of  aU  sias  tend- 
ing to  hinder  our  testimony  to  the  gospel ;  the  increase  of  meekness,  self-saerifice, 
union,  f  aitib,  'and  active  labours  of  charity  and  evangelisation ;  the  attainment  of 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  word  of  €rod ;  and  the  supply  to  us  in  more  abundant 
measure  than  heretofore  of  that  grace  of  the  Spirit  whieh  combine*  seal  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  with  gentleness  to  ail  who  err.' 


CARDINAL  CULLEN  AND  IRISH  EDUCATION. 

Cardinal  Cullen  has  proclaimed  a  three  days'  thanksgiving  ^  for  the  putting  of 
an  end  to  ascendency '  by  the  Legislature,  ^d  to  this  decree  we  have  no  ol^ee- 
tion,  seeing  that  in  the  Act  proclaiming  religions  equality  in  Ireland  there  is  so 
much  for  which  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  may  well  give  tha&ks.  But 
the  Cardinal  has  not  stopped  there.  With  an  inconsistency  and  perverst^  for 
which  we  cannot  account,  the  Catholic  bishops,  over  whom  he  presides,  have 
passed  a  series  of  re6oluti<»iB  on  education,  whieh  in  letter  and  spirit  are  utterij 
at  variance  with  the  Irish  Church  Act.    In  these  resolutions  *  we  find  it  affiimed 

*  that  ^e  mixed  system  of  education,  whether  primary,  intermediate,  or  university, 
is  grievously  and  intrinsically  dangerous  to  the  faith  and  morab  of  Catholic  youtihu' 
'That  to  Catholics  only,  and  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Church  m  all 
things  appertaining  to  faith  and  morals,  can  the  teaching  of  Catholics  be  eafebf 
entrustea ; '  and  they  call  upon  ^e  clergy  and  the  laity  *•  to  oppose,  by  eveiy  eonsti- 
tutional  means,  the  extension  or  perpetuation  of  the  mixed  ajstem,  wheUier  by  the 
creation  of  new  institutions,  by  the  maintenance  of  old  ones,  or  by  ohanging 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  into  a  mixed  one.'    Learning  with  pleasure  that  it  is  the 

*  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers  to  legislate  f^  Ireland  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,'  of  which  they  have  given  good  earnest,  they 

*  trust  that  the  distingaished  statesman  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
will,  with  the  aid  of  his  colleagues,  give  to  Irish  Catholics  a  complete  sjrBtem  ef 
secular  education,  based  upon  religion.'  In  a  separate  communication  the  Cardinal 
threatens  to  excommunicate  all  who  countenance  a  mixed  system  of  eduoailion  in 
Ireland. 

Now,  if  these  resolutions  are  to  be  carried  out,  the  whole  course  of  edueation 
in  Ireland  must  be  changed,  and  the  training  of  the  great  mass  of  the  young  mmt 
be  thrown  into  the  han<£i  of  the  priesthood.  The  adoption  of  such  a  sehene  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  happen  to  the  country,  and  we  protest 
earnestly  against  it,  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  as  a. measure 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  a  Protestant  is  entitled  to  plead 
that  it  is  a^iainst  his  conscience  to  pay  for  the  promulgaUon  of  Popish  doctrines  in 
ehurches,  the  wrong  must  be  nothing  less  wi»Bn  the  pemieious  teaching  is  given 
in  schools ;  and  if  Austria  and  other  Roman  Catholic  states  are  ref udng  in  our 
times  to  suxrendw  to  the  priesthood  the  education  of  the  young,  is -it  for  a  mosMnt 

; .   •  We  give  the  resolutions  in  full  at  page  474. 
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to  be  eodiund  thai  the  yoke,  which  erea  Popish  oooniriee  refuse  to  bear,  should 
be  sabmifated  to  by  this  Protestaiit  nation  ? 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  claim  put  forth  by  Cardinal  GuUen  and  his  bishops 
may  seem  so  preposterous  that,  in  thcor  judgment,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  listened 
to ;  butwe  wookiadYise  the  friends  of  a  national,  uasectarian  system  of  education, 
not  to  be  orer-confident  on  this  head.  *  The  Soman  Catholic  priests  are  wise  in 
their  generation.  They  know  very  well  the  critical  positian  in  whksh  the  questkm 
«l  ediuation  stands  at  the  present  moment  in  the  country.  The  denominational 
ayitem  has  many  supporters  both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  if,  as  we  haye  been 
told,  the  next  senion  of  Parliament  is  nkely  to  see  an  Educational  Bill  introduced 
for  Ei^land  on  the  denonunational  piiiieiple,  and  if,  in  any  measure  for  Scotland, 
proTieiQn  is  made  for  si^porting  Episcopal  and  Popish  schools,  then  a  powerful 
argument  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  we 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  A  satisfactory  solution  of  i^e 
difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  which  have  been  so  frequently  affirmed 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod — ^viz.  that  it  is  within  the  proyince  of  civil 
government  to  provide  for  the  secular  education  of  the  youug,  but  that  it  is  in- 
competent lor  toe  State  to  make  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  religi<m.  Let 
these  prineiples  be  aempulouahr  adhered  to  in  ^  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and 
it  may  once  more  be  said  that  the  United  Presbytenans  ^have  come  to  the  Kingdom 
for  wick  a  time  as  this,'  and  that  deliverance  in  this  emergency  has  arisen  from  that 
4|iiBxter.  Our  hope  of  a  settlement  of  this  question  on  sound  ])rinciples  is — ^not  in 
^iirohts,  nor  county  meetings,  nor  teacbeis  associations — ^but  in  an  honest  appeal 
ta  tiie  country.  To  such  an  appeal  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  victory  of  last 
aewdon,  and  to  the  same  quarter  do  we  look  for  deliverance  from  the  danger  that 
ihrefttna  win  the  next  session. 


BECONSTBUCTION  OF  THE  IBISH  CHUBCH. 

The  dergv  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  have  submitted  with  a  good 
g;race  to  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  the  arrange- 
ments in  prospect  of  reconstruction  are,  in  the  miun,  hopeful.  In  several  of  the 
dioceses,  ^^uods  have  already  been  held,  and  on  two  points  there  appears  to  be  a 
^leat  mcasve  of  unanimity.  These  are,  ihe  representation  of  the  lay  element  in 
tineir  church  courts,  and  the  organizing  of  a  fund  for  supplementing  clerical  in- 
comes. Some  liberal  donations  have  already  been  pronused  in  support  of  this 
innd.  Colonel  Tigfae,  a  resident  in  the  cotmty  of  Kilkenny,  offers  £5000 ;  and  a 
like  amount,  by  way  of  endowment,  tor  his  own  parish,  S  the  patronage  can  be 
flecued  for  his  own  family.  Other  smaller  yet  liberal  promises  in  money  have . 
been  given ;  and  the  archbishops  have  shown  their  wisdom  by  summoning  all  to 
prayer,  and  requesting  that,  on  a  particular  Sunday,  supplication  should  be  made 
^  that  this  church  of  ours,  cast  down  it  may  be,  but  not  destroyed,  drawing  strength 
£nnn  advenify,  and  purified  in  deansing  mes,  ma^  give  ever  clearer  and  distincter 
witnflaB  to  those  great  truths  which,  by  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  it  has 
l)een  set  in  the  land  to  maintain.* 

On  the  15th  of  last  month  the  General  Synod  of  the  Irish  Church — a  union  of 
the  two  Provincial  Synods — met,  for  the  first  time,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin.  The  chief  business  submitted  for  consideration  was  a  protest  against 
the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  and  a  *  scheme  for 
the  reform  of  the  Pnmncial  Synods,  with  a  view  to  union  of  the  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  General  Synod.*  The  discussion  on  the 
points  in  question  was  animated,  and  tlie  tone  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
protest,  which  we  think  might  have  been  spared,  was  in  the  following  terms  : 
*"  That  this  Synod  cannot  commence  its  deliberations  without  recording,  be- 
fore God  and  man,  its  solemn  protest  against  the  measure  whereby  the  Imperial 
Legislature  has  both  deprived  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  its  prescriptive  rights,  and 
confiscated  the  endowments  which  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God.  This  Svnod  accordingly  protests  against  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 
whereby,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  commonwealth,  a  national  profession  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  has  been  repudiated  in  Ireland,  and  ^e  connection  between  the 
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National  Church  and  State  has  been  duaolTed.'  Of  this  aolenm  proteBiatkni  we 
are  inclined  to  say,  as  the  big  Irishman  said  when  beaten  by  his  little  wife,  *  If  it 
pleases  them  it  does  ns  no  harm ! ' 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  moTinff  in  the  same  direction.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Presbytery  of  Armagh,  to  consider  as  to  the  fatnre  actaoa 
in  the  matter  of  pronding  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  the  following  resolationi 
were  unanimous^  adopted :  *  That  it  is  incumbent  to  institute  a  Sustentation 
Fund  for  the  support  of  the  ministry ;  and  further,  that  an  association,  oonsiBting 
of  elders,  deacons,  and  collectors,  should  be  appointed  in  each  congregation.'  Hie 
Belfast  and  Dublin  Presbyteries  hare  anranged  conferences  on  the  same  subject 
On  the  question  of  commutation  some  uncertainty  prevails,  and  it  is  alleged  thst, 
in  the  event  of  the  plan  of  commutation  being  carried  out,  the  sum  of  £12,000  wifl 
be  annually  required,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  Regium  Ihnum, 


THE  DUKE  OF  ST.  ALBANS  AND  CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 

The  Duke  of  St  Albans,  as  patron  of  the  parish  of  Redboume,  has  written  to  Uie 
parishioners  to  say,  that  before  filling  up  the  prospective  vacancy  of  the  living,  he 
IS  anxious  to  offer  the  appointment  to  the  congr^ation,  as  he  feels  that,  if  the  laity 
generally  had  more  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  ministers,  it  would  '  immenBely 
strengthen  the  hands,  and  materially  increase  the  usefulness,  of  the  clergy  of  tibe 
Church  of  England.'  This  proposal  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  the 
Times,  in  referring  to  the.  subject,  speaks  of  patronage,  in  the  following /tenns: 
*  Our  system  of  church  patronage  is,  it  must  be  owned,  one  of  those  many  English 
customs  which  may  be  good  to  practise,  but  not  to  talk  about.  .  Considering  the 
intimate  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  clergyman  and  his  people,  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  selected  for  his  post  is  about  the  least  proznising  Uiat  could 
have  been  invented.  There  are,  of  course,  in  an  increasing  degree,  conscientiouB 
patrons  who  do  their  best  to  find  a  man  who  may  be  suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
nis  position.  But  there  is  no  security  whatever  for  this  care  being  exercised,  and 
the  instances  in  which  it  governs  the  selection  are,  we  fear,  a  minority.  Patronage 
is  an  affair  of  family,  of  friends,  or  of  money.  The  spiritual  welfare  of  a  whole 
parish  is  intrusted  to  a  man's  charge,  for  just  the  same  reasons  as  those  for  whidi 
he  might  receive  a  handsome  present.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  living  be  worth  any- 
thing, this  is  very  much  what  it  comes  to.  The  cleigyman  is  nominated,  not  to  a 
cure  of  souls,  but  to  a  house,  glebe,  and  tithes.  He  comes  into  the  parish,  there- 
fore, with  nothing  particularly  to  recommend  him  to  the  {sympathy  at  the  people 
amona  whom  he  is  to  live,  and  whose  happiness  depends  so  much  on  their  mutaal 
accord.  He  is  simply  an  inevitable  element  in  the  parish — almost  like  a  natural 
feature  of  the  landscape.  Once  there,  he  is  the  most  immovable  of  artificial  in- 
stitutions ;  and  since  he  has  the  power  to  go  his  own  way,  he  is  under  a  strong 
temptation  to  do  so.'  In  all  this  we  most  cordiallv  concur ;  and  yet  we  reiterate, 
what  we  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  chuich 
patronage  in  Scotland :  election  hy  the  people  and  the  support  of  ministers  by  the 
people  must  go  toother.  In  the  Word,  which  is  our  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  these 
two  things  are  umted,  and  '  what  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  put  asunder.* 

iPrinted  by  Mubbat  and  Gibb,  North-£a«t  Thistle  Street  Lane,  and  Pahlished  by 
William  Olipbant  and  Co.,  7,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  let  of  October 
1869. 
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MAN'S  RELATIONS  TO  GOD  * 

The  author  of  this  treatise  traverees  a  wide  field  of  Bible  trath,  some  parts 
of  which  are  covered  with  thick  darkness,  and  verj  difficult  of  snrrej.  He 
informs  ns  in  his  preface  of  the  reasons  why  he  attempts  to  explore  so  large 
a  region  in  small  space,  and  these  appear  to  himself  satisfactory ;  but  whether 
they  will  be  at  all  sustained  by  lus  readers,  we  greatly  doubt.  The  subjects 
he  here  brings  into  discussion  embrace  or  touch  upon  almost  all  the  pro- 
fonndest  mysteries  of  divine  revelation;  and  when  we  say  that  these  are 
disposed  of  in  a  small  crown  octavo  volume  of  174  pages,  it  will  be  obvious 
\be  writer  ia  not  wanting  in  courage,  or  confidence  in  his  powers.  Another 
thin^,  however,  will  be  manifest, — ^that  he  cannot  possibly,  in  this  compass,  do 
any  adequate  justice  either  to  the  great  truths  he  discusses  or  to  his  own  re- 
putation as  a  defender  of  the  system  of  theology  he  advocates,  since  his  state- 
ments and  reasoning  on  the  questions  must  necessarily  be  imperfect  and 
fragmentary.  We  are  free  to  admit  the  work  displays  ability  and  earnest- 
ness ;  but  we  sincerely  regret  the  general  tone  of  the  author,  and  the 
extremeness  of  the  religious  sentiments  he  supports.  In  these  times,  when 
good  men  of  different  Christian  denominations  are  trying  to  find  their  points 
of  agreement  with  ohe  another,  and  seeking  to  see  the  common  faith  they 
hold  under  diversity  of  expression,  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  matter  "of 
profound  sorrow,  to  observe  a  writer  of  the  high  repute  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
propound  such  one-sided  views  in  theology,  and  speak  in  such  unguarded 
terms  of  those,  who  are  certainly  not  his  inferiors  in  intellect,  and  who  believe 
they  are  every  whit  as  honest  adherents  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  him- 
self. He,  and  they  who  thmk  along  with  him,  are,  we  believe,  well-meaning 
people ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  them  to  suppose  they  have  all  the 
intelUgence  or  honour  in  the  world,  and  that  those  who  have  here  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  them  in  their  views  of  some  portions  of  scriptural  truth, 
as  well  as  of  certain  expressions  in  our  symbolical  books,  are  a  set  of  incap- 
ables,  or  something  worse,  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  Calvin 
or  his  true  followers.    It  is  quite  time  this  style  of  writing  were  at  an  end, 

•  Iran's  delations  to  God  Traced  in  the  Light  of  the  Present  TrtUk.    By  the  EflV.  Johx 
Krkhkdy,  DiogwaU.    Edinburgh :  John  Maclaren.    1869. 
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lest  it  bring  into  question  something  else  than  the  Christian  coortesy  of  the 
persons  who  indulge  in  it,  and  expose  them  to  the  grave  charge  of  being 
accusers  of  the  brethren.  We  take  liberty  to  say,  that  we  by  no  means  con- 
sider the  religions  opinions  of  the  author  nnder  review  as  so  inyuhierable,  that 
he  may  make  free  in  scattering  charges  of  heresy  against  others.  We  may 
not  be  prepared  to  affirm  that  he  advances  in  this  treatise  any  great  positive 
error ;  on  the  contrary,  we  presume  he  might  succeed,  with  an  effort,  to  give 
such  explanations  of  certain  strange  things  he  broaches,  as  to  modify  if  not 
obviate  serious  charges.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  this  con- 
viction, that  if  the  same  judgment  were  applied  to  his  language,  and  l^e  same 
freedom  in  deducing  inferences  from  his  beliefs  as  he  metes  out  to  others,  not 
a  few  rather  awkward  and  ugly  results  would  emerge  from  the  examination 
of  this  volume.  We  care  not  to  enter  on  this  thankless  and  perhaps  bootless 
task ;  neither  will  our  space  allow  any  minute  criticism  or  estimate  of  his 
theological  views.  We  can  only,  in  the  few  remarks  that  follow,  touch,  in 
the  most  cursory  manner,  on  the  general  strain  of  this  book,  and  advert  to 
one  or  two  points  that  we  wish  our  limits  had  permitted  us  more  fully  to 
discuss. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  ^Man  as  created,  in  relation  to  God.'  Man's 
original  relations  to  Ood  as  creator,  sovereign,  and  judge,  are  here  discussed, 
on  the  whole,  with  discrimination  and  judgment  But  the  author  comes,  in 
the  close,  to  the  question,  Was  the  Creator,  as  such,  man's  Father  t  and 
gives  us  on  this,  the  key-note  of  his  theology.  And  we  own  we  have  seldom 
come  in  contact  with  views  of  a  more  frigid  and  chilling  effect  on  the  heart 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  satisfied  with  any  current  sentunents  on  the  Fatherhood 
of  Ood ;  and  he  strikes  out  in  a  new  path  of  his  own.  He  tries  to  find  a  vital 
distinction  between  Ood  as  a  Parent  and  as  a  Father,  and  maintains  that, 
though  as  Creator  He  is  the  Parent  of  men,  He  is  not  their  Father.  This 
view  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  novel ;  but,  as  appears  to  us,  nothing  could  be 
more  fanciful  or  arbitrary.  To  assert,  as  he  does,  that  parent  expresses 
man's  natural  relation,  and  that  father  involves  the  idea  of  love,  is  to  main- 
tain a  principle  for  which  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  exists,  either  in  Serq>ture 
or  common  speech.  The  author  saves  us  the  trouble  of  making  good  the  one 
position,  for  he  attempts  no  proof  of  his  notion  from  the  Bibk ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  other,  it  must  be  manifest  that  ordinary  language  knows  no 
such  distinction  as  is  here  assumed.  Where  is  the  human  father  who  does 
not  feel  as  much  prompted  by  instinct  to  love — as  much  bound  by  moral  law 
to  love — ^by  the  thought,  I  am  the  parent  of  my  child,  as  by  the  thought,  I 
am  the  father  of  my  child?  And  we  hold  there  is  not  an  atom  of  weight  in 
the  distinction,  which  this  writer  endeavours  to  draw  between  a  human  father 
and  the  divine  here,  to  establish  the  position  he  advances.  He  seems  to  think 
he  has  found  a  vital  objection  to  the  divine  Fatherhood  of  m^  in  the  fact 
that  God  permits  evil  to  approach  our  race.  ^I  cannot  conceive,'  he  says,  ^of 
the  Lord  Almighty  as  a  Father,  without  regarding  it  as  utterly  impossible 
that  his  child  can  die.  He  allows  the  liar  and  the  murderer  to  approach 
him.  He  knows  his  deadly  intent,  and  yet  He  permits  the  serpent  in  Eden, 
and  He  allows  man  to  falL  He  lets  him  die  under  his  all-seeing  eye.  Can 
that  fallen  man  be  the  child  of  God  ?  The  very  idea  is  revolting.'  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  extremes  meet  What  is  this  but  just  the  stock  objec- 
tion of  the  nniversalist  against  the  eternity  of  punishment,  as  involving  the 
idea  that  Ood  permits  lus  offspring  to  continue  in  death  ?  And  what  is  it 
but  the  oft  vamfjed-up  plea  of  the  advocates  of  universal  benevolence  in  God, 
in  asserting  that  He  is  too  good  to  require  any  atoning  sacrifice  for  recov^* 
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ing  bis  human  children  to  his  favour  ?  With  respect  to  the  objection  itself^ 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  it  when  Mr.  Kennedy  reconciles  God's 
permitting  evil  to  enter  onr  world,  with  his  infinite  goodness  and  benevolence 
to  oor  race. 

Mr.  Kennedy  reaches  the  natural  outcome  of  his  teachings  on  the  divine 
Fatherhood,  in  sturdily  denying  that  salvation  flows  to  men  ^  as  a  fitting 
expression  of  fatherly  affection.'  All  those  yearnings  and  compassions  of  a 
father's  heart  over  men  lost  and  ruined  by  their  fall,  pervading  the  word  of 
God's  love,  have  no  place  in  his  theology  as  the  spring  of  salvation.  Sinners 
are  saved,  according  to  him,  ^  because  God  loves,  not  because  He  is  love.'  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  where  he  learned  this  strange  doctrine,  or  what  Scripture 
authority  he  has  for  thus  speaking  of  the  lofty,  loving  One  ?  We  discover 
here,  as  we  think,  a  radical  faolt,  which  runs  through  the  author's  entire 
religioos  views — a  disposition  to  carry  the  distinctions  of  a  rigid  theological 
system  into  all  parts  of  Scripture  truth.  In  this  way  he  appears  to  us  to  be 
often  far  more  CalvinisUc  than  Calvin,  and,  in  squaring  his  beliefs  with  a 
theory,  to  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel  Nothing 
could  more  forcibly  illustrate  this  than  the  frigid  commentary  here  propounded 
on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which,  according  to  this  writer,  has  no 
reference  to  the  compassion  of  God  the  Father  for  men,  but  merely  ^  indicates 
the  relation  of  love  between  Christ  and  the  sinners  whom  He  savesJ  It  is,  we 
own,  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  relief  we  tnrn  from  this  chilling  exposition 
to  the  warm  words  of  the  great  Reformer  on  the  passage.  ^  The  kind  father,' 
says  Calvin,  ^  Christ  compares  to  God,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  pardoning 
those  who  pray  to  Him,  but  even  advances  to  meet  them,  with  the  compassion 
of  a  father,'  ^  This  is  the  main  point  of  the  parable :  If  men,  who  are  by  nature 
prone  to  revenge,  and  too  tenacious  of  their  own  rights,  are  moved  by  fatherly 
love  kindly  to  forgive  their  children,  and  freely  to  bring  them  back  when  they 
are  sunk  in  wretchedness,  God,  whose  boundless  goodness  exceeds  all  the 
affections  of  parents,  will  not  treat  us  more  harshly.  And  certainly  nothing 
is  here  attributed  to  an  earthly  father  which  God  does  not  promise  with 
respect  to  himself.'  We  wish  we  could  have  pointed  to  noble,  genial  senti- 
ments like  these  in-  this  professed  follower  of  the  illustrious  Genevan  divine ; 
but  we  sincerely  regret,  both  in  this  and  other  chapters,  such  repudiations 
of  God's  fatherly  love  to  men,  as  seems  to  us  to  indicate  a  divergence  in  the 
disciple  from  the  sentiments  of  the  master.  We  could  easily  adduce  many 
grave  examples  of  this  on  other  points  of  important  doctrine. 

On  chapter  second  we  cannot  here  dwelL  It  deals  with  <  Man  as  fallen  in 
relation  to  God.'  We  have  simply  to  say  on  this,  that  it  runs  out  the  idea 
of  a  covenant  of  works  to  all  the  ramifications  and  consequences  of  this  ex- 
pression, as  fully  as  if  the  name,  with  all  its  accessories,  were  foxmd  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  as  the  standard  according  to  which 
to  formulate  our  whole  religious  views  regarding  our  fallen  state.  Now,  we 
confess  no  small  liking  to  the  time-honoured  expression,  and  believe  it  to  be, 
within  certain  limits,  well  fitted  to  convey  to  the  mind  important  Scripture 
truth.  But,  as  followed  out  by  this  author,  we  cannot  but  think  it  cramps 
religious  belief,  and  tends  greatly  to  mislead  it.  It  is  thus,  we  apprehend,  that 
we  find  such  a  supralapsarian  tenet  as  this :  ^  Those  who  were  before  his 
mind  as  sinners  not  elected.  He  ordained,  as  Judge,  to  death  for  their  sins ; 
but  the  objects  of  his  electing  love  were,  as  such,  before  his  mind  neither  as 
saints  nor  as  sinners*  We  fully  and  cordially  believe  the  doctrine  of  election, 
with  the  kindred  truth  of  divine  sovereignty ;  but  we  are  deeply  persuaded 
that  those  great  facts  may  be  placed,  as  they  are  here,  in  such  mistaken  posi- 
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lions  and  aspects  as  to  disturb  the  whole  relations  of  gospel  verities,  and  to 
have  the  effect  of  clouding  the  graciousness  of  God's  message  of  mercj  to 
sinners. 

This  appears  more  clearly  in  the  third  chapter,  referring  to  *Man  as 
evangelized,  in  relation  to  God.'  The  purpose  of  election  is  here  so  made 
the  starting-point  of  all  views  of  divine  procedure,  that  the  following  austere 
and  forbidding  principle  is  dogmatically  announced :  '  There  can  be  no  war- 
rant for  saymg  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel  that  God  loves  them.'  We  are 
free  to  confess,  that  if  we  believed  this  true,  we  should  feel  as  if  we  had 
little  or  no  gospel  to  offer  to  sinful  men ;  for,  to  our  thinking,  if  God  does 
not  love  them,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them,  He  has  any  mercy  for 
them  to  receive.  In  this  case,  too,  we  should  not  know  how  to  deal  honestly 
and  fairly  with  many  precious  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  This  text,  for 
example :  '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only  b^ottcn  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,' 
To  address  a  company  of  intelligent  persons,  and  say,  as  this  author  in 
effect  does,  '  the  world '  here  means  the  elect  world,  would  in  our  view  seem 
trifling  with  the  word  of  life,  and  offering,  besides,  something  like  an  insult 
to  the  understanding  of  the  hearers,  giving  all  the  while  '  a  stone  instead  of 
bread.'  Mr.  Kennedy  is  pleased  to  say,  'Many  o.  foots  attempt  has  berai 
made  to  answer  the  question.  How  can  an  earnest  call  be  addressed  by  God 
to  those  whom  He  doth  not  love  1 '  We  shall  not  place  ourselves  in  peril  of 
coming  within  the  sweep  of  his  very  courteous  language,  by  attempting  a 
reply  to  this  question,  the  more  so  that  his  answer,  wise  man  as  he  must  be, 
is,  we  are  convinced,  a  complete  failure.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Enough 
of  difficulty  is  felt  in  dealing  with  a  universal  call  and  a  special  purpose 
of  salvation;  but  when  to  this  is  added  the  principles  which  this  author 
teaches,,  that  there  is  no  provision  of  mercy  for  all  those  called,  and  no  love 
in  God  for  them,  the  difficulty  is  absolutely  insurmountable.  It  passes  oor 
comprehension  to  understand  how  any  one  can  read  these  glorious  words  of 
the  Divine  Book  and  yet  maintain  that  there  is  no  love  in  the  heart  of  our 
Father  in  heaven  towards  those  He  addresses :  *  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else,*  'Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters.'  *  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  '  Whosoever  will,  let 
liim  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.'  If  it  be  denied  that  there  is  any 
expression  of  God's  love  to  mankind  smners,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  than, 
as  Mr.  Kennedy  does,  that  the  call  of  the  gospel  must  be  earnest,  because  it 
is  a  claim  of  confidence  in  Christ,  and  a  command  to  believe  the  Father's 
testimony  regarding  Him.  The  question  at  once  rises  with  an  inquirer: 
A  confidence  in  Him  for  what?  A  belief  regarding  Him  as  to  what?  What 
am  I  to  believe  about  Him  respecting  what  He  has  done  for  me,  or  says  to 
me?  It  is  here,  we  think,  where  the  system  on  which  we  are  remarking  fails 
as  a  practical  guide.  We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  check  and  chill  to  be 
given  to  any  poor  sinner  making  these  inquiries,  and  through  them  seeking 
relief  to  bis  burdened  soul,  than  to  be  told,  first  of  all.  You  are  to  be  assured 
of  this,  you  have  no  assurance  that  God  loves  you,  '  There  is  no  warrant 
for  saying  to  all  that  hear  the  gospel  that  God  loves  them,'  and  therefore  no 
certainty  that  in  calling  you  to  mercy  He  loves  you.  What  a  change  we 
feel,  when  we  pass  from  this  bleak  theology  to  the  warm,  loving  assurances 
and  invitations  of  God  in  his  word :  '  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  bis  way 
and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  ? '    How 
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different  is  this,  too,  from  the  teaching  of  Calvin,  who  remarks  on  John  iii. 
1 6,  '  That  Christ  brought  Ufe  because  the  heavenly  Father  loves  the  human 
race,  and  wishes  that  they  should  not  perish.' 

In  connection  with  the  call  of  the  gospel,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  drawn  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  atonement,  in  its  bearings  on  the  hopes  of  salvation 
for  mankind.  From  the  tone  and  sentiments,  that  pervade  the  earlier  part  of 
his  treatise,  we  expected  hard  words  here,  regarding  those  who  differ  from 
him,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  He  begins  with  this  most  offensive  form 
of  statement — ^glancing,  we  have  no  doubt,  specially  at  our  denomination : 
'There  are  some,  who,  Calvinists  in  their  vows,  and  Arminlan  in  their 
tendencies,  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  double  reference  of  the  atonement.'  Of 
course  it  is  more  than  insinuated,  in  this  rude  mode  of  expression,  that  those 
spoken  of  are  not  honest  or  true  to  their  vows,  and  that,  while  Calvinists  in 
profession,  they  are  in  effect  Arminians  in  doctrine.  To  this  we  must  say, 
first  of  all,  we  are  tired  hearing  these  vulgar  allusions  to  broken  vows,  and 
we  courteously  but  firmly  tell  those  who  indulge  in  them,  that  if  they  wish 
us  to  regard  them  as  Christian  gentlemen,  they  must  at  once  cease  from  this 
offensive  language.  What  we  want  is,  not  imputations  like  this  on  our 
honesty,  but  argument  to  disprove  our  principles  as  either  inconsistent  with 
Scripture  or  the  Confession  of  Faith.  If  the  author  before  us  would  succeed 
in  this,  he  had  better  begin  by  understanding  the  double  reference  of  the 
atonement^  about  which  he  speaks.  At  present  we  make  free  to  inform  him 
be  either  does  not  comprehend  it,  or  he  does  not  choose  fairly  to  represent 
it.  We  know  of  none  who,  as  he  says,  '  maintain  that  there  was  a  special 
atonement,  securing  a  certainty  of  salvation  to  some,  and  a  universal  atone- 
ment, securing  a  possibility  of  salvation  to  all.'  We  cannot  just  now  enter 
fully  into  this  theme,  and  a  writer  who  takes  this  ground  has  no  just  claim 
that  we  should.  We  may  advert,  however,  to  this  strong  assertion  he 
makes :  '  Xo  subscriber  of  the  Confession  can  both  intelligently  and  honestly 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  double  reference  of  the  atonement.'  Very 
modest  in  the  writer,  and  complimentary  to  others — ^is  it  not?  A  large  number 
of  Christian  ministers  in  different  denominations,  whose  names,  to  say  the  least, 
are  not  unknown  for  ability  and  probity,  hold  this  view ;  but  no  matter,  this 
witness  afiKrms  they  are  either  not  intelligent  or  not  honest/  And  what  is  the 
proof  of  this  ?  '  All  that  can  be  said,'  he  alleges,  '  by  its  advocates  is,  that 
there  is  one  sentence  in  the  Confession  with  which  it  is  not  inconsistent.  That 
sentence  is,  '^  The  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, which  He,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  once  offered  up  unto  God,  hath 
folly  satisfied  the  justice  of  the  Father."'  Indeed!  is  this  all?  Were  we 
imitating  the  style  of  the  author,  we  should  say  this  statement  is  not  intelli- 
gent, it  is  not  honest.  ^The  Confession,'  of  course,  must  be  taken  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  symbolical  books  composing  our  subordinate 
standards,  and  in  this  view  it  is  not  true,  the  above  is  all  that  can  be 
said  or  adduced  in  support  of  the  principle  in  question ;  it  is  not,  in  fact,  all 
that  has  been  said,  either  on  this  or  other  portions.  We  point  to  the  words 
in  Question  32d  of  the  Larger  Catechism  to  this  effect :  ^  The  grace  of  God 
is  manifested  in  the  second  covenant,  in  that  He  freely  provideth  and  qfereth 
to  sinners  a  Mediator,  and  life  and  salvation  by  Him,  and  requireth  faith  as 
the  condition  to  interest  them  in  Him,  promiseth  and  giveth  his  Holy  Spirit 
to  all  his  elect,  to  work  in  them  that  faith  with  all  other  saving  graces.'  Xow 
we  challenge  Mr.  Kennedy  to  meet  this  issue ;  Is  there  not  a  twofold  bearing 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  work  of  Christ  here,  a  providing  and  offering  a 
Mediator  to  sinners,  and  a  promising  and  giving  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
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elect?  Instead  of  dealing  ont  ofifensire  charges  about  broken  towb  and 
Arniitiian  tendencies,  against  as  honourable  men  as  himself,  let  him  grapple 
with  this  question  manfully  and  fairlj,  and  we  promise  we  shall  try  at  least 
to  make  good  our  position,  that  this  general  bearing  of  the  work  of  Christ 
to  mankind  sinners,  as  well  as  its  special  bearing  on  the  elect,  is  a  doctnne 
alike  of  the  Confession  and  of  Holy  Scripture. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  at  present  to  remark  on  the  fourth  and 
last  chapter  of  this  work,  respecting  ^  Man  as  in  Christ  in  relation  to  God.' 
With  regard  to  justification,  the  author  advances  not  a  little  in  which  ire 
cannot  coincide.    He  pushes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  comparison  of  this,  with 
a  judicial  process  in  a  human  court,  to  an  extent  which  God's  great  act  of 
pardon  and  acceptance  will  not  sustain.    The  illustration  referred  to,  may 
help  so  far  to  an  understanding  of  the  divine  act  of  grace ;  but,  like  all 
comparisons  derived  from  human  things,  it  does  not  offer  a  perfect  resem- 
blance, and  to  view  it  as  such  must  tend  to  cloud  and  confuse,  instead  of 
assisting  faith  in  God's  forgivmg  mercy.    We  are  simply  unable  to  compre- 
hend what  Mr.  Kennedy  means  when  be  says,  ^  Justification  as  an  act,  must 
be  ascribed  to  God  as  a  judge ;  but  as  a  blessing  bestowed  upon  a  sinner,  it 
is  the  gift  of  God  as  a  sovereign.'    We  look  in  vam  for  such  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Confession,  or  in  Calvin ;  or  in  the  teaching  of  Paul,  who 
says,  ^  It  is  God  that  jnstifieth.'    In  treating  this  subject,  the  author  ventures 
on  what  we  deem  v^  dangerous  ground  regarding  the  righteonsnesB  of 
Christ.    In  answering  the  question,  How  can  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
meet  the  guilt  of  sins  committed  by  the  justified?  he  advances  the  extra- 
ordinary notion,  that  the  Redeemer  in  his  death  endured  some  suffmngs,  not 
as  Surety  of  his  people,  but  in  another  relation  as  the  Father's  servant,  and 
by  these  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  believers.    According  to  this  novel 
theory,  Christ  made  one  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  elect  as  unbelievers, 
and  another  for  their  transgressions  as  believers;   and  in  this  latter  He 
acted  not  as  man's  Surety,  but  as  God's  Servant.    Elsewhere  he  objects  to 
a  double  reference  of  the  atonement,  yet  here  he  advocates  what  looks  very 
like  a  double  atonement.     We  shall  not  say  that  this  is  of  Arminian  ten- 
dency, for  we  know  not  that  any  school  of  theology  would  admit  it ;  but 
sure  we  are  it  is  not  in  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  the  man  that  is  ao 
loud  in  his  cry  about  the  unfaithfulness  of  others  to  their  standards,  should 
take  better  heed  to  his  own  claims  to  consistency  and  orthodoxy.     Tbis 
applies  very  specially  to  what  he  says  about  adoption  and  about  the  Sonahip 
of  Christ.     Certain  we  are,  he  will  find  no  shadow  of  authority  in  the 
Confession  or  in  Scripture  for  his  unguarded  and  dangerous  language  re- 
specting Christ  passing  ont  of  his  Sonship  in  his  humbled  state^  and  passing 
into  it  again  at  his  exaltation. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  work,  we  express  our  unfeigned  regret  that  we 
have  been  constrained  to  differ  from  the  respected  author,  on  so  many  im- 
portant principles  of  Scripture  truth.  If  he  would  only  allow  us  to  think 
so,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  much  of  the  diyergence  is  owing  to  looking 
at  the  same  objects  from  different  view-points,  and  tliat  there  is  more 
agreement  in  reality  than  there  is  in  appearance.  But  we  fraiikly  tell  him, 
and  those  who  thhik  with  him,  that  all  hope  of  common  coufidence  and 
action  between  us  must  depend,  on  their  ceasing  forthwith  these  offensive 
imputations  on  the  integrity  and  honour  of  those,  who  avow  adherence  to 
the  same  standards  of  belief,  but  who  honestly  differ  from  them,  in  some  parts 
of  their  interpretation.  We  part  with  hnn  at  this  time  vrith  assurances  of 
respect  for  his  talents  as  displayed  in  this  work,  and  with  every  good  widi 
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for  his  nsefnlness  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  We  do  not  think  liiat,  in  his 
present  publication,  he  has  taken  the  wisest  view  of  Scriptore  truth,  or 
chosen  the  best  forms  of  expressing  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  deem  not  a 
little  in  these  very  objectionable ;  but  we  hare  a  strong  conyiction  that  in 
preaching  the  gospe^  he  will  offer  a  free  salyation  to  sinful  men ;  and  he 
may  give  us  credit  for  publishing  a  sure  and  eternal  redemption  for  those 
alone  who,  through  grace,  are  '  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful,'  while  we 
betieve  with  Boston,  ^  There  was  a  man-love  in  God,'  and  proclaim  the  good 
HdWB  with  Ralph  Erskine,  ^  upon  the  warrant  of  the  gospel-offer,  saying, 
**  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come."  £very  one  may  come  by  faith ;  and  put  in 
with  the  Apostle,  ^^  He  lored  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me." ' 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  BIBLE :  THEIR  CONFLICT 

AND  HARMONY. 

PARTn. 

The  histOTy  of  the  wars  between  science  and  religion  should  make  us  calm 
and  hopefuL  It  does  not  become  us  to  show  any  alarm.  Past  conflicts 
have  proved  that  every  stripling  science,  though  forced  into  the  service  of 
infidelity,  is  converted  in  the  course  of  its  fuller  development  into  another 
support  of  the  Christian  faith.  Each  of  the  sciences,  when  rightly  viewed, 
is  seen  to  be  another  pillar  on  which  to  erect  nature  into  a  spacious  temple 
for  the  worship  of  nature's  God.  A  protest  needs  to  be  entered  against  the 
assertion  that  the  tendency  of  scientific  research  is  unfavourable  to  the  Bible. 
How  easy  it  would  be  to  furnish  a  long  roll  of  the  names  of  men,  the  most 
fflnstrious  in  science,  who  have  bowed  with  reverence  to  the  authority  of  the 
higher  revelation !  These  sages  have  delighted  to  bring  their  peculiar  treasures 
of  knowledge,  and  lay  them,  like  the  Magi  of  old,  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Such 
homage  has  recently  been  offered  in  one  of  the  high  places  of  intellect  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  our  day.  Professor  Stokes  of  Cambridge 
ga^e  the  inaugural  address  this  year  before  the  British  Association  recently 
convened  at  Exeter.  Speaking  of  the  profound  mystery  of  life,  and  the 
many  links  which  may  lie  behhid  in  the  chain  of  secondary  causation,  he 
closed  his  very  able  address  with  these  words :  '  Let  us  fearlessly  trace  the  de- 
pendence of  link  on  link  as  far  as  it  may  be  given  us  to  trace  it ;  but  let  us 
take  heed  that,  in  thus  studying  second  causes,  we  forget  not  the  First  Cause, 
nor  shut  our  eyes  to  the  wonderful  proofs  of  design  which,  in  the  study  of 
organized  beings  especially,  meet  us  at  every  turn.  Truth,  we  know,  must 
be  self-consistent;  nor  can  one  truth  contradict  another,  even  though  the 
two  may  have  be^  arrived  at  by  totally  different  processes — ^in  the  one  case, 
I  suppose,  obtained  by  sound  scientific  investigation ;  in  the  other,  taken  on 
trust  from  duly  authenticated  witnesses. . . .  When  from  the  phenomena  of 
life  we  pass  on  to  those  of  mind,  we  enter  a  region  still  more  profoundly 
mysterious. . . .  Science  can  be  expected  to  do  but  little  to  aid  us  here,  since 
the  instrument  of  research  is  itsebf  the  object  of  investigation.  It  can  but 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  depth  of  our  ignorance,  and  lead  us  to  look  for  a 
higher  aid  for  that  which  most  nearly  concerns  our  wellbeing.'  So  long  as 
this  continues  to  be  the  temper  of  science,  and  so  long  as  such  testimony  is 
heard  in  the  halls  of  science,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  Let  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  only  strive  to  be  more  calm,  tolerant,  and  conciliatory,  and  each 
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modesty  and  reverence  will  continae  more  and  more  to  prevail  among  men  of 
science.  Harmony  will  be  secured,  if  we  will  only  be  careful  about  the  mode 
in  which  the  oppositions  of  science  are  met.  With  the  certainty  that  oor 
feet  are  planted  on  a  rock,  our  attitude  should  be  one  of  calm  and  easy 
repose.  ^  In  quietness  and  confidence '  lies  half  the  '  strength '  of  argument 
Haying  such  confidence,  we  will  not  betake  ourselves  to  scornful  reproach, 
sarcastic  retort,  or  sneering  abuse.  Such  weapons  as  these  belong  to  a  weak 
cause.  They  indicate  an  unsettled  state  of  mind,  rather  than  a  rooted  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  our  cause.  Calm  repose  in  the  belief  of  man's  need 
of  the  supernatural,  and  of  the  Bible's  answer  to  that  need,  will  aUow  us  to 
believe  that  men  of  science  are  sincere,  though  often  far  astray  in  their 
speculations,  will  teach  us  to  hope  for  a  hidden  harmony  somewhere,  and 
wUl  enable  us  quietly  to  wait  till  the  harmony  is  brought  to  light. 

There  are  many  beautiful  harmonies  linking  together  nature  and  the  super- 
natural. Nature  and  Scripture  are  joined  together,  and  we  should  not  put 
them  asunder.  This  harmony  between  God's  works  and  God's  word  might 
be  illustrated  in  different  ways.  Marvellous  correspondences  and  analogies 
are  traceable  everywhere.  The  field  is  inexhaustible ;  it  has  been  the  poetry 
of  all  gentle,  God-seeking  souls,  to  find  in  the  book  of  nature  symbols  of  the 
truths  revealed  in  the  sacred  volume.  Did  we  purpose  to  point  out  the  har- 
monies of  science  and  Scripture  in  this  way,  there  are  three  aspects  of  analogy 
which  could  not  fail  to  prove  the  axiom  formerly  announced,  that  the  God  of 
nature  is  the  God  of  the  Bible.  We  do  no  more  at  present  than  indicate 
them.  First^  in  the  prepatrUum  of  the  two  records  there  has  been  a  process  of 
gradual  advancement  to  completeness.  This  ordering  of  creation  is  designated 
by  men  of  science,  Uhe  Law  of  Continuity.'  Now  the  same  continnons 
unity  of  design  may  be  discovered  in  the  volume  of  God's  works.  *  Through 
the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs ; '  and  this  holds  true  whether  we  search 
the  geologic  ages  prior  to  man's  arrival  on  the  earth,  or  the  historic  ages 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ.  On  the  wings  of  science  we  can  fly  up 
the  ages,  and  imagine  ourselves  present  when  God  ushered  the  first  living 
creature  upon  the  earth;  we  march  along  the  pathway  of  creation,  and 
discern  footprints  of  progress  on  the  sands  of  time;  we  rise  up  througli 
graduating  dynasties  of  life  till  the  plan  of  vitality  reaches  its  perfecti<m  in 
the  fair  human  form.  So  do  we  discern  progressive  steps  of  the  revelation 
of  God  in  the  Bible.  One  grand  purpose  runs  through  it,  and  gives  it  unity 
and  coherence.  The  continuity  of  plan,  the  sequence  of  thought,  is  orderly 
and  complete.  As  the  student  pursues  the  history  of  redemption  through 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  watches  the  increasing  revekttion,  be  rises 
up  from  his  studies  with  the  conviction  that  such  a  redemptive  plan  could 
only  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  God,  and  is  such  a  plan  as  He  only  who 
is  the  Ring  of  Ages  could  have  consummated. 

Again^  unity  in  variety  is  a  characteristic  of  the  works  and  the  word  of  God, 
On  this  principle  God  seems  to  have  made  the  world.  There  is  endless 
variety  in  nature :  what  beautiful  diversity  in  stars,  and  clouds,  and  moun- 
tains, and  trees,  and  fields !  And  yet  there  is  a  deep,  underlying  unity.  The 
stars  seem  to  be  a  confused  shower  of  brilliant  dust ;  but  the  astronomer 
tells  us  that  each  is  pursuing  its  allotted  pathway,  and  all  are  preserring 
inviolate  one  simple  law  of  harmony  and  order.  The  white  sunbeam  breaks 
up  into  separate  rays,  and  yields  the  various  beauty  of  the  glowing  sunset, 
the  soft-hued  rainbow,  and  the  many-coloured  woods  and  fields  of  earth. 
Look  at  the  million  forms  of  the  vegetable  world.  When  they  are  examined 
with  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  all  built  up  out  of  on« 
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organic  cell.  Indeed,  it  has  been  propounded  by  a  writer  on  the  atomic 
theory,  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  are  particles  of  one  elemental 
substance,  out  of  which  God  has  formed  the  worlds,  with  all  their  variety 
and  harmony.  We  find  the  same  variety  in  unity  belonging  to  the  Bible,  and 
entitling  it  to  be  distinctively  regarded  as  '  the  book.'  It  has  been  composed 
at  intervals,  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  by  writers 
varying  from  one  another  by  every  conceivable  diversity  of  character,  tempera* 
ment,  education,  and  position.  This  diversity  of  the  human  element  has  free 
play  in  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures.  Every  form  of  composition  is  there. 
History,  authentic  in  its  very  artlessness ;  poetry,  unequalled  for  its  grandeur 
and  pathos ;  prophecy,  veiling  future  events  in  the  most  magnificent  imagery; 
dialogue,  sparkling  with  vivacity ;  letterwriting,  familiar  and  outgushing  in 
affection.  The  Bible  is  a  collection  of  associated  treatises,  written  by  many 
men,  from  many  lands,  of  many  ranks,  in  many  styles,  through  many  ages ; 
but  their  subject  is  always  the  same.  There  is  one  mind  expressed  through 
the  entire  volume — ^its  several  parts  uniting  to  proclaim  '  God  for  its  author ; 
salvation  for  its  object;  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its 
contents.' 

Once  more,  the  students  of  science  are  always  findimf  fresh  beauties  in 
nature^  and  the  same  holds  true  tvith  regard  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  By 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  we  are  able  to  come  upon  new  and  unexpected 
wonders  everywhere  in  creation.  A  new  world,  teeming  with  countless  forms 
of  life  and  beauty,  is  disclosed  by  the  powers  of  the  microscope.  The  finer 
these  powers  become,  the  richer  are  the  discoveries  made ;  while  not  a  single 
flaw  can  be  detected  in  the  humblest  plant  or  animalcule.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  microscope  of  a  devout  and  reverent  criticism  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  word  of  God,  new  and  unexpected  beauties  meet  the  astonished 
gaze.  This  feature  of  the  Bible  is  one  which,  next  to  the  inner  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  touches  most  deeply  our  sense  of  wonder,  and  elicits  the  confes- 
sion, *  Truly  this  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.'  This  is  what  gives  to  the 
word  of  God  a  perpetual  freshness,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  human 
compositions.  The  hidden  blemishes  of  the  latter  are  exposed  by  criticism, 
but  the  ^  inspired  word  of  God  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  happiest  of 
human  compositions  that  his  natural  creations, — his  flowers  of  the  field,  his 
iusects  of  the  air, — ^bear  to  our  most  exquisite  mechanical  textures :  the 
increasing  powers  of  the  microscope  but  discover  increasing  beauties  in  the 
one ;  they  but  expose  yet  more  and  more  the  hidden  defects  of  the  other.'  It 
is  in  such  beautiful  correspondences  as  these  that  we  detect  some  of  the 
finest  links  of  harmony  between  science  and  Scripture.  The  preacher  who 
has  an  eye  to  these  cannot  fail  to  throw  freshness  and  interest  into  his 
teaching,  and  will  at  the  same  time  quietly  impress  men  of  intelligence  with 
the  conviction  that  the  two  records  which  so  illustrate  each  other  have 
emanated  from  the  same  Divine  Author.  To  the  open  eye,  nature  is  an  open 
secret ;  and  it  only  needs  the  new  heart  to  secure  the  open  eye.  Had  we  but 
the  open  ear,  all  nature  would  be  voiceful  with  the  praise  of  an  infinite 
Personality  and  Presence. 

*  I  have  seen 
A  earions  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  aroand,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolations  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell : 
To  which  in  silence  hashed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intently ;  and  his  conntenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy :  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard,  sonorous  cadences !  whereby 
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To  hU  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  his  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith.' 

There  is  a  Blumbering  facnltj  in  the  Bonl,  which  has  be«i  given  that 
wsLj  read  the  veiled  secrete  of  nature.  Sin  has  clonded  this  intnitiTe  power 
— sin  has  deadened  it ;  bat  whea  it  has  been  qnickened  by  the  return  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  heaven  and  earth  are  seen  to  be  fall  of  ^e  divine  presenoe 
and  glory.  The  grace  of  God  makes  the  trne  seer,  and  nature  becomes  a 
constant  revelation.  Secret  harmonies  vibrate  on  his  ear,  and  fair  {Hropor- 
tions  disclose  themselves  to  his  eye.  He  sees  divinity  in  the  hnmble  daisy, 
and  in  the  ephemeral  creatures  that  dance  in  the  sanSune,  beholds  the  same 
laws  of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  guide  the  stars  and  beautify  the  earth. 

The  harmonies  between  scienee  and  religion,  with  whidi  wb  are  prindpally 
concerned  in  this  article,  are  those  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  proofe 
of  iatelligeot  design  and  benignant  contrivance  in  nature.  One  of  the  saddest 
features  about  the  ^  science  falsely  so  called '  of  our  day,  is  the  contempt 
expressed  against  the  argument  from  design.  Many  scientific  writers  try  to 
aneer  it  out  of  court;  they  call  it  an  old-fashioned  argument^  and  com- 
placently predict  its  speedy  disappearance.  It  is  in  the  most  complete  and 
daring  manner  thrown  overboard  by  Darwin  in  his  book  on  the  Origin  of 
Species;  and  this  is  one  of  the  special  dangers  and  defects  of  his  tlioory. 
But  it  is  curious  to  obsei*ve  how  such  writers  are  constantly  employing 
terms  which  suggest  the  very  argument  they  are  anxious  to  overturn.  So 
manifold  are  the  harmonies  and  analogies  in  the  visible  creation, — so  often 
do  the  beautiful  adaptations  of  nature  press  forward  on  the  student's  atten- 
tion, that  such  words  as  ^  scope,'  '  purpose,'  ^  cosmical  wder,'  wpe  as 
frequently  used-  by  the  adversaries  of  the  design  argument  as  by  its  advo- 
cates. Let  the  former  speak  and  write  as  they  may, — ^let  them  resort  to  the 
most  tortuous  forms  of  expression,  if  by  any  means  they  may  evade  the 
suggestion  of  an  Intelligent  Cause,  it  seems  to  be  in  vain.  However  strong 
may  be  the  atheistic  bias,  however  thoroughly  the  mind  may  be  disdplined 
in  the  material  philosophy,  they  cannot  help  sliding  into  language  that 
intimates  special  design  and  forethought.  This  is  l£e  climax  of  proof  in 
confirmation  of  the  great  argument  of  natural  (Geology.  It  is  the  afl-per- 
vading  idea  of  the  universe.  One  may  as  well  try  to  expel  the  atmosphere 
as  try  to  expel  this  idea.  We  cannot  get  out  of  it ;  like  Him  of  whom  it 
testifies,  it  is  everywhere. 

In  seeking  a  few  illustrations  of  this  harmony  between  science  and  theology, 
we  must  limit  our  inquiry.  It  would  require  much  space  to  consider  the 
wisdom  and  understanding  displayed  by  the  Creator  in  the  establishm^it  of 
the  heavens — to  point  out  the  complicated  adjustments,  the  countervailing 
forces  and  motions,  that  are  designed  for  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Nor  have  we  time  to  dilate  upon  t^e  marvels  of  creative 
skill  that  are  exhibited  in  the  organic  structures  of  plant  and  anxmai  life. 
Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  one  department — the  sdence  of  geology. 
This  science  has  often  been  viewed  with  suspicion.  So  fertile  a  region  of 
speculation  has  it  proved  to  be,  that  Comte  refused  it  admission  to  the 
diignity  of  a  science.  It  has  occasioned  many  difficulties  to  the  theologian, 
and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  a  while  yet,  as  it  advances  to  fresh  discoveries. 
For  this  reason  it  is  regarded  with  distrust  by  many  friends  of  Scripture. 
But  a  wondroue  fascination  belongs  to  this  science.  What  astronomy  has 
done  to  expand  our  views  of  the  distant  heavens,  geology  has  done  to  expand 
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our  TiewB  of  the  plan  of  creation  in  past  ages.  And  if  it  has  been  the  battle- 
ground of  fierce  controYersies  between  men  of  science  and  the  defenders  of 
Scripture,  it  is  also  a  repertory  of  some  of  the  most  wonderfnl  proofs  of  a 
Creator's  power,  and  wisdom,  and  benevolence.  There  is  not  a  volume  in 
the  library  of  nature  so  rich  in  records  and  illustrations  of  a  divine  super- 
intending Cause.  What,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  ?  A  traveller, 
let  us  suppose,  visits  the  buried  city  of  Pompeii,  wanders  among  its  ruins, 
and  observes  many  tokens  of  art.  Here  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  piece  of 
porcelain ;  there  lies  the  relic  of  some  sculptured  ornament.  Here  stands 
a  marble  statue,  chiselled  as  but  yesterday ;  there  he  pitches  his  foot  against 
some  graceful  column.  Are  all  ^ese  things  beautif al  freaks  of  nature,  and 
shall  we  assert  that  no  intelligent  cause  has  been  there?  Do  we  not  at 
once  go  back  to  the  period  when  busy  inhabitants  paced  the  streets  of  that 
city,  and  artisans  executed  their  fine  workmanship  ?  So,  when  we  enter  the 
natural  museum  of  the  rocks,  and  see  many  curiosities  there,  we  cannot 
resist  their  testimony,  but  must  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a  Hand  Divine. 
Gome  into  this  scene  of  scattered  bones  among  the  tertiary  rocks  about 
Paris.  An  eminent  man  of  science,  a  great  comparative  anatomist,  sits  in 
this  diamel-house  of  the  buried  past.  What  huge,  uncouth,  and  ugly  bones 
lie  everywhere  around  us!  Can  anything  be  made  of  them?  Watch  the 
man  of  science,  how  he  fits  bone  to  bone  and  part  to  part.  He  has  skill  to 
arrange  these  materials,  and  he  is  guided  by  such  unerring  laws  of  adapta- 
tion, that  he  can  infer  from  a  tooth  or  fragment  of  a  bone  the  shape  and 
habits  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged,  though  he  has  never  seen  the 
anunal.  By  such  knowledge  Cuvier  is  able  to  turn  a  scene  of  primeval  death 
into  a  scene  of  primeval  life— able  to  startle  the  dismembered  skeletons  into 
their  original  symmetry,  and  place  them  before  the  eye  in  all  their  living 
proportions.  Such  knowledge,  too  wonderful  for  us,  does  the  maa  of  science 
possess,  and  it  is  the  result  of  that  unity  of  design  which  has  been  displayed 
in  the  structures  of  the  animal  kingdom.  All  things  have  been  made  to  work 
together  for  the  creature's  good,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  the  unrivalled 
wisdom  of  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  over  all.  By  the  aid  of  this  science 
yre  can  travel  far  up  the  ages,  when  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  the  elements  were  melted  with  fervent  heat, — ^when  the  Divine  Spirit 
brooded  over  the  face  of  the  wild  confusion,  and  set  things  in  order  for 
manifesting  the  great  creative  plan  of  vitality.  From  this  point  in  the 
geologic  ages,  when  rocks  were  forming  and  no  life  yet  existed,  we  can 
advance  to  the  stage  at  which  God  issued  from  behind  the  thick  drapery  of 
material  forms,  and  introduced  the  first  appearances  of  organic  life.  The 
man  of  sdfenee  is  able  to  go  back  to  a  period  in  which  can  be  found  no  traces 
of  life  on  our  globe,  and  so  the  old  metaphysical  argument  of  an  ^  infinite 
series'  may  be  set  aside.  As  we  contmue  to  ascend  the  upward  path  of 
creation,  we  find  in  the  existence,  growth,  and  extinction  of  successive 
economies  of  life,  that  a  creative  Power  has  ever  and  anon  visited  our  earth, 
and  called  new  forms  into  being.  How  can  we  unravel  these  purpose-like 
steps  apart  from  a  personal  Deity?  They  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
principles  of  theism.  Whatever  power  is  committed  to  the  forms  of  creation 
is  simply  that  of  reprodudng  themselTCS.  They  never  produce  new  forms. 
Within  nature's  domain  there  is  persistent  uniformity  of  law,  and  the  same 
rigid,  unvarying  law  of  reproduction ;  and  it  is  not  till  a  Pow«r  above  nature 
has  willed  it  and  actively  interferes,  that  higher  forms  of  life,  complete  in 
all  their  parts,  start  into  existence.  God  does  not  repose  idly  in  the  abysses 
of  past  time,  but  is  always  emerging  into  contact  with  earthly  things.    Here 
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the  argument  for  miracle  may  gain  mach  of  its  force,  for  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  interference  of  the  Divine  Personality  in  the  course  of  human  things, 
as  there  has  been  such  interference  all  along  the  sublime  course  of  creation. 
What  a  beautiful  law  of  progress  there  is  in  plant  and  animal  life  1  There 
is  a  gradual  ascent  from  lower  to  higher  organisms.  It  is  true  that  the 
record  is  imperfect  in  many  parts,  and  gaps  do  exist  here  and  there ;  bat 
enough  has  been  laid  open  to  suggest  the  progressiveness  of  the  plan  of 
creation  as  one  of  the  finest  lessons  of  modern  science.  But  it  is  not  any 
self-originating  power  of  nature  that  carries  on  this  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
vital  scheme ;  it  is  not  a  force  residing  in  material  laws,  but  a  power  vested 
in  a  personality  distinct  from,  independent  of,  yet  never  acting  apart  from, 
or  in  violation  of,  the  ordained  system  of  law.  This  is  nature  and  the  super* 
natural  in  perfect  harmony ;  this  is  God  in  nature ;  this  is  a  personal  God 
above  nature,  yet  working  along  the  line  of  natural  law,  and  evolving  ac- 
cording  to  his  own  prescience  the  wonderful  drama  of  life. 

Again,  God  has  all  along  the  ages  been  making  man  the  end  towards 
which  the  animal  creation  has  been  looking  from  the  first  dawn  of  Ufe.  We 
cannot  compute  the  cycles  of  duration  that  have  passed  since  God  began  the 
creative  scheme  on  earth ;  but  as  soon  as  He  called  the  humblest  zoophyte 
into  being.  He  proceeded  to  work  out  an  archetypal  idea  that  should  be  ful- 
filled in  man.  It  has  been  said  that  ^  man  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  animals.* 
He  is  the  grand  and  perfect  embodiment  of  all  that  has  been  dimly  and 
imperfectly  shadowed  forth  in  the  dynasties  of  animal  being  that  existed 
prior  to  his  advent.  The  analogies  that  run  through  the  animal  kingdom 
meet  together  in  the  bodily  structure  of  man.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  life 
we  have  mute  predictions  that  gradually  rise  with  higher  forms  into  fulfil- 
ment, and  all  at  length  are  completed  in  man.  Man  has  been  God's  chief 
end  in  creation — always  kept  in  view  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  creative 
purpose.  Two  living  anatomists,  and  the  two  greatest  authorities  to  whom 
we  can  appeal,  have  been  struck  with  this  foit'Ordination  of  man.  Owen 
says:  ^The  recognition  of  an  ideal  exemplar  for  the  vertebrated  animals 
proves  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a  being  as  man  must  have  existed  before 
man  appeared.'  And  Agassiz,  in  a  long  passage,  proving  that  the  aim  of 
the  Creator  was  to  introduce  man  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe,  con- 
cludes with  this  sentence :  ^  Man  is  the  end  towards  which  the  animal  crea^ 
tion  hafi  tended  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  first  Palseozoic  fishes.'* 
We  are  also  told  that  the  fins  of  the  earliest  fishes,  after  many  transitions 
through  reptiles  and  quadrupeds,  reach  their  highest  structure  in  the  human 
hand ;  while  many  parts  in  the  framework  of  inferior  animals — ^rudimentary 
organs,  as  they  are  called — that  perform  no  special  function  in  them,  are  taken 
up  into  the  human  constitution,  and  turned  to  some  specific  end.  God  has 
thus  been  unfolding  a  distinct  plan  in  the  life-history  of  our  globe,  and  carry- 
ing it  forward  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another,  till  it  was  fulfilled 
in  the  human  frame.  A  divine  glory  stole  forth  with  growing  brightness,  and 
at  last  encircled  like  a  halo  the  *  human  face  divine.'  What  a  sense  of 
dignity  should  man  cherish,  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  been  contemplated  in 
preceding  dynasties  of  being,  with  all  their  prophetic  intimations  and  pro- 
jectiag  shadows!  How  marvellous  that  great  plan  of  vitality  which  the 
Creator  was  silently  evolving  through  unnumbered  years !  How  strange  to 
think  that  slowly,  in  the  course  of  these  years,  before  his  coming,  man  was 
being  <  made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  part«  of  the  earth. 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  did  see  his  substance,  yet  being  nnperfect;  and  in  the 
*  See  Hugh  Miller*8  Testimony  of  the  Rocka,  pp.  210,  SlU 
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divine  book  all  his  members  were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them!'  Truly  every  man  may  say,  'I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.'  Another  proof  of  a  Divine  Personality  from 
the  great  stone-book  is  this :  in  reading  the  geologic  record  of  creation,  we 
see  first  the  corals,  sea- weed,  and  shell-fish — ^the  humblest  forms  of  life ;  then- 
we  rise  up  through  graduating  dynasties  of  the  fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  and 
the  quadruped,  till  we  reach  the  top  of  the  zoological  pyramid  in  man. 
Such  is  the  order  of  life  in  the  ascending  shelves  of  the  earth's  strata.  But 
before  this  fact  had  been  ascertained,  Cuvier  had  drawn  out  a  classification 
of  the  animal  kingdom  almost  exactly  corresponding  with  that  exhibited  in 
the  order  of  time  in  the  rocks.  The  classifying  principle,  which  is  inherent 
in  our  nature,  and  seeks  unity  in  the  midst  of  variety,  led  this  great  naturalist 
to  assign  to  each  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  its  position  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  The  result  has  been  a  beautiful  agreement  with  the  order  which, 
unknown  to  the  naturalist,  had  been  observed  by  the  Creator  in  the  evolution 
of  his  plan.  Such  a  parallelism  of  the  divine  working  and  the  human  classi- 
fication presupposes  much  more  than  the  existence  of  God ;  it  establishes  a 
likeness  between  the  minds  of  God  the  Creator  and  man  the  creature.  An 
arrangement  of  organic  life  made  by  man,  and  purely  a  mental  product,  is 
proved  by  geology  to  be  not  merely  internal  to  the  mind,  but  an  external  fact. 
It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  and  we  are  disposed  to  view  it  as  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  discoveries  in  the  natural  theology  of  modem  times.  It  not  only 
corroborates  the  statement  of  Scripture,  that '  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God,'  but  it  furnishes  an  argument  against  the  atheist  and  pantheist.  It 
shows  not  only  a  deity  of  some  kind — ^thus  refuting  atheism — ^but  it  attests  a 
personal  deity,  as  against  pantheism ;  for  if  it  required  a  distinct  personality 
— a  human  being — to  draw  out  the  classification,  surely  a  personal  deity — ^a 
divine  person — ^must  have  given  it  an  objective  reality  in  nature. 

Once  more,  we  see  a  wonderful  display  of  forethought  in  the  preparations 
that  have  been  made  for  the  arrival  of  man.  Vast  and  complicated  pro- 
visions have  been  slowly  matured  through  past  ages  to  make  this  earth  a  fit 
abode  for  him.  For  him  volcanic  fires  had  belched  out  the  molten  matter 
which  crystallized  into  granite,  that  it  might  be  hewn  into  magnificent  monu- 
ments of  architecture.  For  him  the  earth  had  been  cracked  and  interlaced 
with  rich  metallic  veins,  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  the  symbols  of  his 
wealth.  For  him  the  shell-cased  animals  had  swarmed  in  primeval  seas,  that 
their  remains  might  form  those  beds  of  limestone  and  those  masses  of  marble 
that  cement  and  beautify  his  abode.  Do  we  need  further  proofs  of  beneficent 
contrivance  f  Then  picture  for  a  moment  the  carboniferous  period,  when  a 
rich  luxuriant  vegetation  covered  the  earth,  and  the  stately  palm  nodded  to 
the  gentle  breeze,  and  the  pme  stood  waving  its  drapery  of  green, — ^when 
forests  upon  forests  of  these  were  cast  into  subterranean  storehouses,  there 
manufactured  into  rich  beds  of  coal,  then  elevated  by  volcanic  agency  and 
laid  open  for  the  use  of  man, — when  we  see  God,  as  it  were,  bending  all  the 
energies  of  nature  to  become  the  ministers  of  his  benevolent  forethought,  and 
kam  that  such  contrivances  for  our  comfort  were  executed  countless  ages 
ago,  shall  we  check  the  emotions  of  gratitude  that  ought  to  rise  from  every 
human  breast  to  the  throne  of  God  in  a  hallelujah  of  praise  ? 

While  such  contributions  as  these  continue  to  be  made  to  natural  theology, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  modern  physical  inquiries.  Let  us  only  bring  a 
warm,  worshipping  heart  into  the  temple  of  natui*e,  and  we  shall  never  cease 
to  behold  and  adore  the  august  Being  who  fills  it  with  his  presence.  Science, 
rightly  so  called,  is  the  handmaid  of  religion.    Not  a  province  of  its  wide 
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domain  is  opposed  to  the  higher  revelation.  Circnlate  the  horizoii  of  tho 
knowable,  and  where  is  to  be  heard  a  yoice  saying,  ^  Hwe  there  is  no  Ood  !  * 
Astronomy  saitb,  '  It  is  not  in  me/  and  she  rolls  away  her  orbs  in  their  silent 
pathway  of  light.  Qeology  saith,  '  It  is  not  in  me,'  and  she  bids  as  lay  onr 
finger  on  a  leaf  in  the  rocky  volnme  that  does  not  proclaim  a  Ood.  PalsBon^ 
tology  saith,  *  It  is  not  in  me,'  and  she  shows  her  extinct  species  as  exqui- 
sitely constructed  as  their  now  existing  types.  Mineralogy  saith,  ^  It  is  not 
in  me,'  and  she  produces  her  sparkling  jewds  that  shine  wiUi  a  beanty  nothing 
less  than  divine.  Botany  saith,  '  It  is  not  in  me,'  and  she  opois  the  petals  of 
her  flowers  to  speak  to  ns  about  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God.  Seardi 
every  province  of  the  known  creation,  and  yon  find  that  it  abjures  all  friend- 
ship with  infidelity,  and  recoils  from  the  touch  of  the  sceptic,  who  would 
make  it  minister  to  the  odious  task  of  obscuring  God's  manifestatioDS  of 
himself  to  his  intelligent  creatures  on  the  earth.  ^  I  will  praise  Thee ;  for  I 
am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  marveUous  are  thy  works ;  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well.' 
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The  supporters  of  the  connection  between  the  State  and  the  Irish  Church  were 
quite  logical  when  they  argued,  that  if  the  connection  were  dissolved  in  Ire- 
land, it  would  be  a  precedent  for  applying  the  same  principle  in  Engbind, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  were,  no  doubt,  supporters  of  the  Liberal  policy 
who  conscientiously  believed  they  were  strengthening  the  Church  of  England 
in  advocating  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  in  a  sense  they 
were  right.  They  were  right  in  this  way,  that  there  ^as  very  great  danger 
if  the  Irish  Church  were  maintained  as  an  outwork  of  the  Ei^^lish  EatsJ)- 
lishment,  the  agitation  for  its  disestablishment  would  soon  take  a  wider 
scope,  and  become  a  movement  against  the  whole  principle  of  Church  and 
State  connection.  There  was  thus  a  probability  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
save  a  part,  all  might  be  ruined.  The  surrender  of  the  outwork  no  doubt 
saved  the  citadel,  or  rather  put  off  its  inevitable  surrender  for  some  years. 
The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is  a  precedent  ol^  the  very  greatest 
importance ;  but,  judging  from  what  is  taking  place  in  Ireland  in  the  way  of 
reorganizing  the  Church,  its  influence  as  a  precedent  will  be  far  less  than  its 
influence  as  an  example.  Even  already  it  is  showing  that  it  feels  the  pulsa- 
tions of  a  new  life,  and  gives  promise  of  meeting  the  emergencies  of  its 
new  position  with  a  zeal  and  vigour  it  never  before  believed  itself  possessed 
of.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  in  no  very  long  time  it  will  be  a  stand- 
ing testimony  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  'free  church  in  a  free  state;' 
and  in  this  way  go  far  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  opponents  of  Church  and 
State  connection  in  future  operations.  But  really  it  is  quite  wonderful  what 
the  discussion  of  the  Irish  Church  question  has  done  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  English  people  for  that  day,  which  must  surely  come,  when  their  Erastian 
Establishment  shall  cease  to  depend  upon  the  State  for  its  support.  In 
circles  in  which  it  would  have  been  considered  little  short  of  sacrilege  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  people,  well  for  the  clergy,  and  well  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  if  the  Church  had  no  connection  witi^  the  State,  the 
voluntary  principle  can  be  discussed  cahnly  and  temperately,  and  there  is  at 
least  a  tacit  admission  that  there  is  no  danger  of  religion  becoming  extinct 
if  the  Church  were  disestablished  and  disendowed.    There  is,  too,  a  growing 
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eonyiction  that  the  practice  of  hanghtHy  ignoring  the  existence  of  Dissent 
has  signally  failed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  same,  and  is  little  short  of 
ridfcnlons.  In  the  sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Chnrch  Congress 
at  Liverpool  the  other  day,  Dean  Howson  spoke  as  follows :  '  Turning  from 
parties  within  the  Chorch  to  the  relations  with  those  outside  their  Churchy 
they  were  snrronnded  by  large  and  various  bodies  of  Nonconformists.  They 
might  regret  this,  but  it  was  a  fact  which  the  Congress  could  not  evade. 
As  r^arded  these  Nonconformists,  he  said  boldly  it  was  their  wisdom  and 
duty  "  to  look  not  on  our  own  tbiugs,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others." 
Their  faults  towards  Dissenters  had  not  been  inconsiderable.  Too  often  had 
they  bestowed  on  them  a  very  scanty  share  of  their  careful  thought  and 
loying  sympathy.  At  times  there  had  been  on  their  part  almost  a  con* 
temptnous  disregard  of  those  who,  though  they  believed  tiiem  to  be  mistaken^ 
were  yet  worthy  of  their  respect.  It  was  their  neglect,  in  a  great  measure, 
which  had  given  Nonconformity  its  strength.  Where  would  the  Christianity 
of  the  Fen  country  and  of  Cornwall  ha^e  been  but  for  Wesleyan  Methodism  ? 
The  thoughts  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  which  proceeded  on  the  silent 
assumption  that  Dissenters  do  not  exist,  were  very  unreal.' 

That  is  hmguage  which  has  been  but  rarely  heard,  either  from  pulpit  or 
platform,  from  the  lips  of  Church  of  England  clergymen  towards  Dissenters. 
Now,  however,  the  tone  of  opinion  among  Churchmen  is  more  liberal ;  and 
though  there  is  still  something  to  complain  of,  we  are  glad  to  notice  even  the 
symptoms  of  a  change  for  the  better.  Still,  after  all  allowances  are  made, 
one  cannot  think  of  how  closely  the  Church  is  intertwined  with  the  social  and 
politieal  relationships  of  the  upper  classes  in  England,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  victory  of  the  advocates  of  the  '  liberation  of  religion 
from  State  patronage  and  control'  will  not  be  gained  without  a  mighty 
struggle.  It  is  true  that  Archdeacon  Denison  has  given  up  the  Establish- 
ment ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  clear-headed  man,  thinks  that  the  struggle  will  come  on  within  twelve 
years.  But  even  already  the  signal  for  battle  has  sounded.  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams,  M.P.  for  the  Denbigh  boroughs,  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  for 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  which  will  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
afiBrm  the  desirability  of  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Church  in 
Wales.  The  question  thus  soon  to  be  raised  will  never  again  go  to  rest, 
and  will  probably  only  end  in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  For  if  the  Church  were  disestablished  in  Wales,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  soon  follow ;  and  no  one  will  imagine  that,  with 
free  churches  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  the  Church  of  barely  a 
majority  (if  indeed  it  is  a  majority)  in  England  could  for  many  years  be 
maintained. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  question  of  the  Welsh  Church  can  have  but 
little  interest  for  the  people  of  Scotland.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  very 
contracted  view  to  take  of  the  relations  of  the  Scottish  people  to  the  empire 
at  large.  The  question  is  one  which  nearly  concerns  religious  freedom, 
which  is  bound  up  with  common  fairness  and  common  justice  to  a  very  con- 
siderable section  of  the  people  of  these  islands ;  and  surely  a  matter  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  a  subject  of  indifference  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  No  one 
can  see,  certainly,  what  may  arise  in  the  future ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  this  question  of  the  Welsh  Church  may 
become  as  much  a  question  of  imperial  policy  as  that  of  the  Irish  Church. 
In  the  latter  question,  the  Scotch  people  led  the  van.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  Scotch  vote  should  be,  as  it  e^er  has  been,  since  there  was  anything  like 
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a  fair  representation,  in  favour  of  liberal,  progressive,  and  just  measures; 
and  in  order  that  it  should  be  so  as  regards  Wales  (should  the  occasioii 
arise),  it  only  requires  that  trustworthy  information  should  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  general  public  of  Scotland. 

The  Irish  Church  was  a  scandal  and  an  abuse.    The  Established  Church 
in  Wales  is  a  scandal  and  an  abuse  no  less  gross.    But  the  country  has 
heard  far  less  of  it,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    Though  the  political  principles 
which  would  be  naturally  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Welsh  people  are 
the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party,  yet,  for  a  great  many  years,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Wales  in  Parliament  was  essentiaUy  Tory  of  t!ie  deepest  dye. 
This  singular  spectacle  of  a  people,  whose  religious  principles  naturally  in* 
volved  the  holding  of  certain  political  principles,  being  represented  by  men 
of  sentiments  of  an  exactly  opposite  character,  arose  partly  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  a  clear  p«- 
ception  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  vast  influence  that  politics  exercise 
on  the  wellbeing  of  a  nation.    Then  there  was  the  further  fact,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Welsh  people  were,  by  reason  of  their  langui^e,  cut  off  from 
the  influence  of  English  political  thought,  and  could,  therefore,  but  faintly, 
if  at  all,  discern  the  importance  to  them  of  many  of  those  politico-religions 
questions  which  so  strongly  moved  their  co-religionists  in  England.     More- 
over, for  many  centuries  now,  the  Welsh,  unlike  the  Irish,  have  been  easily 
governed.    Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  Welsh  question  ?    Thus  it  was  that 
this  great  grievance  of  the  condition  of  the  Welsh  Church  was  hardly  ever 
heard  of;  and  if  heard  of,  not  in  the  way  of  complaint  from  the  Welsh 
people.    But  of  late  years  the  influence  of  the  Liberal  press  of  England  has 
been  very  marked  in  Wales.    Sound  information  has  been  spread  among  the 
people  as  to  the  high  value  to  them  of  the  great  Liberal  movements  of  the 
day.     The  rasult  has  been,  that  the  apathy  which  at  one  time  characterized 
them  in  political  matters,  has  been  succeeded  by  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
interest  in  the  poUtical  questions  of  the  day ;  and  they  have  declared,  with 
great  emphasis,  that  they  will  no  longer  submit  to  have  their  politics  dictated 
to  them  by  a  little  knot  of  men,  whose  only  claim  to  do  so  is  founded  on 
the  accident  that  they  have  succeeded  to  a  large  inheritance  in  the  land. 
One  immediate  result  of  this  has  been  much  suffermg  to  individuals  from  the 
tyranny  of  landowners,  exasperated  by  the  unwonted  phenomenon  of  Welsh 
tenants-at-will  venturing  to  assert  their  independence  and  their  right  to  hold 
the  political  opinions  they  deem  to  be  right.    But  the  luxury  of  being  able 
to  coerce  tenant  farmers,  and  forbidding  them  to  call  their  souls  their  own, 
is  one  of  those  things  against  which  there  is  even  now  the  handwriting  upon 
the  wall.    Under  these  changed  circumstances,  the  country  will  soon  hear 
a  good  deal  more  of  the  Established  Church  in  Wales,  and  its  relation  to 
the  Welsh  people. 

The  primary  idea  of  an  Established  Church  is  certainly  that  of  an  organiza-^ 
tion  supported  by  State  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  whole  of  the* 
people  with  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  spiritual  consolation.  In 
this  world  we  cannot  look  for  the  complete  attainment  of  an  ideal ;  all  we  can 
do  is  to  expect  an  approximation  to  the  ideal  of  any  human  institution.  That 
much,  then,  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  in  the  case  of  an  institution  which  is 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  highest  morality,  for  inculcating  holi- 
ness, for  promoting  throughout  the  nation  justice  and  righteousness.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  of  an  institution  dealing  with  the  gravest  and  most  awfnl  of  in- 
terests, we  are  entitled  to  apply  the  strictest  tests,  and  to  judge  of  its  merits 
by  the  most  rigid  interpretation  of  its  claims.    And  if  it  egregiously  fails  in 
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carrying  out  its  high  purposes,  whether  by  the  default  of  its  officers,  or  by 
the  refusal  of  the  people,  for  whose  behoof  it  exists,  to  receive  its  ministrations, 
then  it  can  have  no  raison  d'etre.  This  is  emphatically  the  case  with  tlie 
Church  of  Wales.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  whole  course  of  its 
history  in  which  that  Church  has  performed  its  duty.  In  those  dark  days  of 
laxity  and  coiTuption  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  a  remote  part  of  the  country  like  Wales,  with  its  semi-barbarous 
mountaineer  population,  was  at  least  no  better  cared  for  in  the  matter  of 
spiritual  guidance  than  the  wealthier  and  more  civihsed  parts  of  England. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  Reformation,  which  wrought  so  much  good 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  was  not  in  its  immediate  results,  at  any 
rate,  of  corresponding  benefit  to  Wales.  That  great  revolution  was  the 
fruitful  mother  of  many  fertilizmg  movements,  and  in  process  of  time  one  of 
these  flowed  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Wales,  and  a  whole  nation  awoke 
to  a  new  and  a  better  Ufe.  But  the  immediate  result'was  simply,  that  instead 
of  the  Welsh  flocks  being  shorn  by  Roman  Catholic,  they  were  fleeced  by 
Protestant,  shepherds.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  there  were  no  men 
among  the  clergy  who  sought  to  do  their  duty ;  but,  as  a  body,  the  Welsh 
clergy  were  ignorant  and  immoral,  unfit  for  their  high  calling,  and  careless 
of  aU  connected  with  it,  save  the  stipend  provided  by  law.  All  ecclesi- 
astical vices  flourished  with  a  rank  luxuriance,  together  with  many  which 
were  not  ecclesiastical.  Many  of  the  clergy  preferred  concubinage  to  mar- 
riage, and  compounded  for  this  by  the  payment  of  money.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  an  investigation  into  the  management  of  the  diocese 
of  Bangor  disclosed  the  astounding  fact  that  the  bishop  had  no  less  than 
sixteen  livings  in  commendam  ;  and  that  the  incumbents  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  valuable  livings  were  non-resident.  In  the  whole  diocese  there  were  only 
three  parish  ministers  who  resided  in  their  parishes.  And  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  rise  of 
Methodism,  a  period  of  150  years,  the  condition  of  things  was  not  a  whit 
better.  Pluralists  were  plentiful,  non-residence  common,  scandalous  lives  far 
from  exceptional.  The  bishoprics,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  hvings,  were  held 
by  persons  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country,  and  consequently  unable 
to  teach  and  preach  even  if  they  had  been  so  mclined.  In  fact,  the  Church  did 
not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  Welsh  people,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  means  of  living  to  aristocratic  relatives  and  dependents.  Remembering 
the  saying,  '  Like  priest,  like  people,'  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
that,  in  those  days,  the  people  of  all  grades  in  the  Principality,  unlike  what 
they  are  now,  were  irreUgious  and  licentious, — law-breaking  instead  of  law- 
abiding.  There  were,  of  course,  good  and  zealous  clergymen  who  saw  with 
sorrow  the  deep  debasement  of  the  people,  and  the  scandalous  abuses  which 
were  rampant  in  the  Church,  and  who  made  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  better 
Estate  of  things.  But,  so  far  from  being  encouraged,  they  were  discouraged 
and  persecuted,  sometimes  even  to  death.  Puritans  were  hated  with  a 
perfect  hatred ;  and  of  course  no  quarter  was  shown  to  the  Nonconformist?. 
Wherever  they  appeared,  the  greatest  barbarities  were  practised  upon  them. 
They  were  called  upon  to  suffer  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  while  the  lives  of  those  who  adhered  to  them  were  rendered 
miserable  by  petty  persecution.  Nevertheless  Nonconformity  was  not  crushed, 
— ^any  persecution  short  of  extermination  never  does  crush, — ^it  took  root, 
especially  in  South  Wales.  Still,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Digsent  had  made  very  little  unpression  upon  the  Church.  The  say- 
ing of  Lord  Eldon  might  then  have  been  applied  to  the  great  body  of  the 
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people  of  Wales :  *  They  could  not  be  said  to  be  pillars  in  the  house  of 
God,  for  they  seldom  went  into  it ;  bat  they  were  buttresses  of  the  Church, 
inasmuch  as  they  supported  it  from  the  outside.'  ^  Indifference  to  all 
religion  prevailed  as  widely  then,  as  Dissent  in  the  present  day.'  But  a 
great  and  beneficent  change  among  the  people  of  the  Principality  was  at 
hand.  The  preaching  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield  produced  a  mighty 
revival,  which  soon  embraced  all  that  was  sound  and  zealous  in  the  Church, 
and  imparted  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  all  Nonconformist  bodies,  into 
which  a  lethargic  spirit  had  crept.  The  new  religious  fervour  soon  spread 
into  Wales,  and  there  it  found  a  people  prepared  for  it,  and  ready  to  be 
kindled  into  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  The  dry  bones  lived  again,  when  blown 
upon  by  the  breath  of  that  wondrous  revival.  The  zealous  clergymen,  to  a 
man  almost,  became  imbued  with  the  new  spirit,  and  their  ministrations 
were  assisted,  at  first,  chiefly  by  members  of  their  own  communion.  But, 
of  course,  the  ^  irregularities '  of  preaching  out  of  doors,  of  assisting  at  un- 
licensed and  illegal  conventicles,  and  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  zeal  and 
self-sacrifice,  which  condenmed  the  prevalent  lukewammess  and  neglect  of 
duty,  could  not  be  tolerated.  Everything  that  a  mean  and  a  malicious  spirit 
could  invent  was  brought  into  requisition,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  to  dis- 
credit these  good  men,  to  thwart  their  purposes,  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
their  principles.  The  congregations  were  often  dispersed  by  mobs,  while 
prominent  persons,  both  male  and  female,  were  frequently  subjected  to  the 
most  atrocious  indignities.  Most  of  the  clergymen  who  signalized  them- 
selves in'  the  first  years  of  Methodism,  in  Wales,  were  driven  out  of  the 
Church,  which  was  not  worthy  of  them,  and  went  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
Nonconformity.  Year  by  year  these  ranks  increased,  despite  of  social  per- 
secution and  civil  disabilities.  The  civil  disabilities  have  been  ail  done 
away;  but  social  persecution  is  by  no  means  extinct.  Among  landlords 
there  still  exists  a  very  illiberal  feeling  towards  Dissent^  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  obtain  sites  for  chapels.  Within  recent  years,  farmers  have  been 
ruthlessly  ejected  from  their  holdings,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
were  Dissenters.  No  farther  back  than  the  period  of  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded the  last  election,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  whom 
belonged  the  site  of  a  chapel  in  Wales,  threatened  to  turn  out  the  congnrega- 
tioD  and  raze  the  chapel  to  its  foundation,  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  if  the 
electors  connected  with  it  presumed  to  give  Liberal  votes!  This  worthy 
minister  of  the  gospel  was  under  the  impression,  at  the  thue  that  he  gave 
this  indication  of  the  true  nature  of  his  Christianity,  that  the  lease  of  the 
ground  was  for  only  99  years,  and  that  it  was  nearly  expiring.  Fortunately 
for  the  poor  Dissenters,  the  lease  was  for  999  years ;  and  there  being  no 
probability  of  theii'  landlord's  living  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  they  were  able 
to  despise  the  threats  of  the  clerical  bigot.  .Welsh  Nonconformity,  then, 
was  cradled  amidst  hatred  and  violence,  and  grew  up  to  maturity  amidft 
contempt  and  social  persecution.  Yet  the  Welsh  are  at  this  moment  a 
*  nation  of  Nonconfonnists.'* 

But  mere  general  statements  cannot  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  great 
progress  made  by  Dissent  in  Wales,  and  how  little  the  Chnreh  fulfils  the  idej 


*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  number  of  Nonconformist  tenant  farmers  in  Cardi- 
fi^ansliire,  Carmarthenshire,  and  Carnarvonshire  have  been  turned  out  of  their  farms,  . 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  gave  their  conscientious  support  to  the  Liberal  party  it  ' 
the  last  election.    Many  of  these  poor  people  had  expended  considerable  sums  ci    ' 
money  in  improving  their  holdings,  on  account  of  which  expenditure  they  have  nol 
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of  a  National  Church.  Dr.  Rees,  m  his  interesting  work,  Nonconformity  in 
Wales^  says,  in  1715  *we  may  safely  calculate  that  fifty  thousand,  or 
about  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  Wales,  were  Nonconformists ;'  and  in 
the  subjoined  table  he  gives  the  number  of  congregations,  at  four  different 
periods,  to  show  the  progress  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales  during  150 
years: — 


1716.    1775.    1816.    1861. 


No.  of  Congregations, 


110 


171 


993 


2927 


And  this  increase  still  goes  on.  In  the  five  years  between  1861  and  1866, 
the  congregations  increased  from  2927  to  3107.  'The  bulk  of  the  very 
small  minority,'  says  Dr.  Rees,  ^  who  make  up  the  congregations  of  the 
Established  Church,  are  immigrants  from  England,  and  some  Anglicized 
Welshmen.'  The  following  instructive  tables  are  taken  from  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Morning  Star^  about  twelve  months  ago,  by  Mr.  Henry  Richard, 
M.P.  for  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  answer  to  some  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Ormskirk,  to  the  effect  that  the 
minority  of  the  Church  population  in  Wales  had  never  been  well  ascertained. 
The  tables  are  compiled  from  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  census  of  religious 
worship  (1851).  *The  first  shows  the  returns  of  the  greatest  numbers  of 
worshippers  on  the  census  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  compared 
with  the  population  in  the  subjoined  registration  districts : — 


Attendance  of  Churchmen 

at  the  most  numerously 

PUce.                                             attended  service.                                Population. 

♦Abergavenny,         .        .        .        3670        .        .        .        59,209 

Fontypool,     . 

2837 

.       ,.         27,993 

Cardiff,  . 

.    .    3359 

46,491 

Merthyr, 

1726 

76,804 

Bridgend,*     . 

1677 

23,422 

Neath,   . 

2202 

46,471 

Llandovery,* 

1396 

15,055 

Llandilofaur,* 

2027 

' 

17,968 

Carmarthen,* 

3949 

38,142 

Cardigan,* 

2474 

20,186 

Corwen,* 

826 

15,418 

The  districts  marked  *  are  country  districts,  and  show  the  Church  in  the  most  favour- 
able position. 

*  The  second  shows  the  comparative  number  of  attendants  at  the  churches 
and  at  Dissenting  places  of  worship  on  the  same  Sunday.  The  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Census  of  Religious  Worships  div.  xi.  pp.  120-129.  I  am 
sorry  the  two  lists  do  not  entirely  include  the  same  places;  but,  writmg 
where  I  have  no  access  to  public  documents,  I  am  obliged  to  use  such 
materials  as  I  have  at  hand : — 


received  one  penny  of  compensation.  It  is  intended  to  assess  the  losses  of  the  sufferers, 
and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  on  their  behalf.  A  Sunday  will  be  set  apart  for 
a-  simultaneons  collection  for  them  in  all  the  Nonconformist  charches  in  Wales,  and 
the  Welsh  charches  in  England.  Some  leadins  Nonconformists  have  given  or  pro- 
mised handsome  sums  towards  the  proposed  fund. 
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Begistration  District  0. 

Churchmen. 

Dissenters. 

'Abergavenny,          •         .         .        3670         .         .         .         21,517 

Pontypool, 

2837 

8,393 

Cardiff,  . 

3350 

13,984 

Merthyr, 

1837 

29,137 

Neath,   . 

2202 

14,931 

Swansea, 

3022 

14,371 

Haverfordwest, 

3124 

10,902 

Aberystwitb, . 

2260 

10,791 

Crickhowell,  . 

1138 

10,543 

Holywell, 

4931 

13,046 

Dolgelly, 

506 

6,553 

Jj'estiniog, 

711 

6,367 

Pwllheli, 

1041 

10,151 

Bangor, 

3782 

13,232 

Carnarvon,     . 

1270 

13,200 

Anglesea, 

2374 

16,504 

'  Now  these  tables,'  says  Mr.  Richard,  <  show  the  condition,  absolute  and 
comparative,  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales,  not  "  in  some  limited  dis- 
tricts," but  in  large,  important,  populous  districts,  and  in  every  kind  of 
district — agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing-^not  excepting  ''those 
where  the  people  speak  EngUsh"  most  extensively.' 

The  same  gentleman,  in  a  series  of  remarkable  and  profoundly  interesting 
letters,  on  '  The  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  Wales,'  furnishes  a  variety 
of  facts  which  place  in  even  a  more  striking  light  the  vast  preponderance  of 
Dissent  in  Wales.  '  The  population,'  he  says,  'in  1851  was  1,118,914,  and 
the  total  number  of  places  of  worship  was  4006,  of  which  the  Established 
Church  furnished  only  1180,  while  the  Nonconformists  furnished  2826,  or 
more  than  two  to  one.  The  total  number  of  sittings  was  994,236 ;  and  of 
these  the  Church  furnished  301,897,  or  30  per  cent.,  while  the  Nonconformists 
furnished  692,339,  or  70  per  cent.  Assuming,  as  Mr.  Horace  Mann  as- 
sumes, that  there  should  be  church  accommodation  for  58  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  or  for  689,569  persons  in  Wales,  the  above  figures  show  that 
the  Church  falls  short  of  this  demand  by  387,672,  and  the  Nonconformists 
exceed  the  demand  by  2770  sittings.  The  Church,  that  is  to  say,  has  pro- 
vided sittings  for  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  Nonconfor- 
mists have  provided  sittings  for  nearly  59  per  cent.  Yoluntaryism,  therefore, 
has  alone  furnished  all  the  accommodation  for  religious  worship  that  the  whole 
population  of  Wales  requires.  On  March  31,  1851,  there  were  present  of 
worshippmg  population  of  Wales,  21  per  cent,  in  the  Established  Churches, 
and  79  per  cent,  in  the  Dissenting  Chapels.'  But  even  these  figures  are  said  to 
give  far  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  On 
census  Sunday  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  as  large  a  return  as  possible, 
and,  with  that  view,  large  numbers  of  the  dependents  of  gentlemen,  and  of 
children  attending  Church  schools  (in  cases  where  they  could  be  coerced), 
were  compelled  to  attend  chui'ch  instead  of  chapel  that  day.  Mr.  Richard 
says  he  was  informed,  by  a  gentleman  well  able  to  form  an  opinion,  that  this 
would  make  a  difference  of  25  per  cent,  to  the  Dissenting  returns. 

The  late  Mr.  Plint  of  Leeds,  an  able  statistician,  compiled  from  the  census 
returns  a  comparative  statement  of  the  progress  of  Church  and  Dissent  in 
Wales  from  1801  to  1851.  The  gist  of  this  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Richard  in 
the  letters  above  alluded  to. 
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*  North  Wales,  in  1801,  stood  thus  as  to  reh'gious  accommodation : — 

Sittings.  Proportion  to 

all  sittings. 

Church  of  England,       ....         99,216  75-2 

All  others, 32,664  24-8 


Total,         131,880  100-0 

In  the  fifty  years  following,  the  population  increased  from  252,765  to 
412,114,  or  63  per  cent.  To  have  kept  up  the  ratio  of  sittings  to  popula- 
tion by  each  of  these  sections  of  religionists,  the  former  should  have  supplied 
G2,505  sittings,  and  it  did  supply  16,614 ;  the  latter  ought  to  have  supplied 
20,576,  and  it  did  supply  217,928.  The  Church  of  England  fell  short  of 
its  duty  73*5,  and  all  other  denominations  exceeded  it  960  per  cent.  The 
ratio  of  sittings  to  population,  which  in  1801  was  52*1  per  cent.  (59  per 
cent.  less  than  the  proper  standard,  according  to  Mr.  Horace  Mann)^  was  in 
1851,  88-9— that  is,  30  per  cent,  above  it.  South  Wales  in  1801  stood 
thus : — 

•  Sittings.  Proportion  to 

all  sittings. 

'  Church  of  England,    ....         133,514  61-8 

All  others, 82,443  38'2 


Total,        215,957  100-0 

*  The  population  increased  in  the  fifty  years  from  289,892  to  593,607,  or 
105*5  per  cent.  The  quota  of  sittings  required  of  the  Church  was  140,854 ; 
it  did  provide  15,204.  The  other  denominations  ought  to  have  provided 
«6,975  ;  they  did  provide  270,510.  The  Church  of  England  fell  short  of  its 
doty  89  per  cent. ;  the  other  denominations  exceeded  it  211  per  cent.  The 
ratio  of  sittings  to  population  in  1801  was  74*7  per  cent,  and  in  1851,  84*5 
per  cent.'    Well  may  it  be  asked, '  Can  the  force  of  antithesis  go  farther  V 

Now,  these  are  surely  very  extraordinary  facts,  and  they  most  conclusively 
show  that  the  Established  Church  is  not  making  any  approach  towards  ful- 
filling the  purposes  aimed  at  in  a  National  Church.  It  is  clear  that,  but  for 
the  efforts  made  by  Dissent,  Wales  would  at  this  moment  have  been  in  worse 
than  heathen  darkness.  One  might  have  thought  that,  when  the  Church 
found  the  population  was  increasing  much  faster  than  she  could  provide  the 
means  of  spiritual  instruction,  she  would  have  gladly  hailed  Dissent  as  a 
powerful  ally  in  the  conflict  with  sin  and  wickedness.  Not  so,  howe^r. 
Possessed  of  rich  endowments,  numbering  in  her  membership  all  the  wealthy 
and  all  the  educated  classes  of  the  country,  she  was,  nevertheless,  smitten 
with  a  spiritual  paralysis — ^the  result  of  her  unworthy  history  and  her  false 
position — and  was  obliged  to  confess  herself  destitute  of  expansive  power. 
Her  position  as  an  Establishment  also  enabled  her  to  obtain  the  chief  control 
of  the  education  of  the  young ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  persistent  teaching 
of  the  Church  catechism.  Churchmen  have  been  fain  to  confess  that  the 
national  schools  have  failed  <  as  a  means  of  attaching  the  pupils  in  after  life 
to  the  Church.'  Nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful  than  the  failure  of  this 
Church  to  make  provision  for  the  religious  life  of  the  people  committed  to  her 
charge.  The  revenues  secured  to  her  by  law  are  between  £300,000  and 
£350,000  annually ;  and  yet,  with  this  rich  provision  for  her  ministry,  with 
all  the  prestige  of  State  connection,  with  all  the  traditions  of  antiquity  in  her 
favour,  and  with  all  the  support  that  the  educated,  wealthy,  and  influential 
laity  could  give,  only  one  person  m  eight  of  the  Welsh  population  belongs  to 
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her  commnnioil ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Kees,  that  one  is  generafly  an  Englisb- 
man  resident  in  Wales,  or  a  Welshman,  who,  in  thought  and  feeling,  is  an 
Englishman.  The  people  of  Wales  have  rejected  her  ministrations ;  and 
though  they  are  forced  by  law  to  provide  the  above  large  sum  annually  for  the 
support  of  bishops,  canons,  archdeacons,  deans,  and  rectors,  for  the  benefit 
of  one-eighth  of  the  population,  they  raise  something  like  £300,000  a  year 
besides  for  the  support  of  those  ordinances  of  religion  in  which  they  believe, 
and  which  they  love. 

Some  Churchmen  have  dared  to  assert  that  the  teaching  of  Dissent,  if  not 
immoral  in  itself,  does  little  to  restrain  immorality.  Such  a  charge  cornea 
with  very  bad  grace  indeed  from  the  adherents  of  a  system  which  allowed 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Wales  to  remain  for  centuries  sunk  in  irre- 
figion  and  bmtality,  and  which  systematically  neglected  its  high  fonctions, 
till  it  became  alarmed  by  the  alienation  of  the  people,  and  then  it  found  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  population  was  inclined  to  listen  to  it,  however  great 
its  zeal.  But  the  charge  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Dissent  dviliaed 
Wales,  and  Dissent  has  made  the  pure  Welsh  population  the  most  moral  in 
the  British  islands.  In  many  parts  of  Wales  crune  is  almost  unknown ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  Principality  the  percentage  of  crime  is  far  less  than  in 
England.  In  fact,  whichever  way  it  is  looked  at,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
Wales  has  derived  the  greatest  of  blessings  from  the  introduction  of  Dissent 
But,  at  any  rate,  87  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  have  practically  given  their 
adhesion  to  Dissent  and  to  the  Yoluntary  principle  in  religion.  The  remaining 
18  per  cent,  only  hold  by  State  endowment  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no 
reason  in  continuing  to  expend  fundsy  intended  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the 
whole  population,  for  the  benefit  of  one- eighth  only.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Welsh  Church,  as  was  said  of  the  Irish  Church,  that  it  is  a  missionary 
church,  because  the  Welsh  are  Protestants,  and  as  zealous  for  the  Protestant 
institutions  of  the  empire  as  Churchmen  are.  There  is,  in  fact^  no  reasonable 
ground  on  which  one  Welshman  in  every  eight  can  claim  that  the  public 
should  maintain  for  him  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  Church  in  Wales, 
to  speak  plainly,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  system  of  out-door  relief 
for  favoured  members  of  a  favoured  sect.  It  has  by  its  own  default  ceased, 
on  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  evidence,  to  perform  the  functions  for 
which  it  was  set  up,  and  that  being  so,  it  has  forfeited  all  right  of  mainte- 
nance at  the  hands  of  the  public.  J.  A. 


ADDRESS 

delivkred  at  the  induction  of  the  rev.  john  james,  at  wolverhampton,  on  the 
25th  hat  1869,  by  the  rev.  j.  Thompson,  a.m.,  birkenhead. 


Ht  dear  Brother, — In  the  name  of 
our  Lancashire  Presbyteiy,  I  congratu- 
late you,  and  the  people  whose  minister 
you  have  now  become,  on  tiie  events  of 
this  day.  Thehr  ^es  now  behold  their 
teacher ;  your  heart  is  now  conscioos  of 
having  received  the  oversight  of  their 
souls.  It  is  a  solemn  and  a  happy  day 
for  you ;  and  with  all  solemnity  we  re- 
joice in  your  joy,  and  bless  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Liord. 


The  oversight  of  souls  is  a  work  with 
which  you  are  already  acquainted.  You 
know  experimentally  the  toils,  and  cares, 
and  fears,  and  hopes,  and  joys  of  yonr 
sacred  office.  You  have  done  good  ser^ 
vice  for  our  gradous  Master  in  other 
and  distant  parts  of  his  church.  Yon 
have  taught  men  to  fear  the  Lord  from 
the  west ;  and  now  that  you  have  come 
to  unfold  his  glory  a  little  nearer  to  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  I  can  do  nothing  mote 
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than  reoommend  a  repetition  or  continu- 
ation of  the  skill,  and  zeal,  and  energy, 
and  devotion  which  you  have  been  mani- 
festinf^  in  distant  spheres  of  action.  The 
game  hard  and  heayy  work,  with  all  its 
ditficulties  and  encouragements,  which 
you  haye  had  in  Canada,  is  needed  and 
will  be  expected  in  England  and  in 
Wolyerhampton. 

We  read  that  when  our  Lord  ascended 
up  on  high,  He  gare  some  '  pastors  and 
teachers,*  *for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.* 
Before  men  can  be  saints,  they  haye  to 
be  converted  from  sinfulness.  The  con- 
yernoD  of  sinners,  the  perfecting  of 
saints,  and  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  have  all  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  And  hence, 
without  touching  upon  many  inviting 
subjects  connected  with  your  personid 
and  public  labours  that  might  fitly  be 
introduced  into  an  induction  charge,  let 
me  try  to  fix  your  thoughts  for  a  little 
upon  our  ministerial  work.  Here  we 
obsenre — 

I.  The  work  of  the  ministry  includes 
the  work  of  the  study. 

1.  A  minister  should  be  a  student  all 
his  life.  It  is  thought  that  rules  the 
world.  We  have  no  great  success  in 
any  department  of  art,  science,  trade, 
or  commerce  without  study.  So  in  the 
Christian  church  and  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  man  who  expects  to 
prosper  there  without  clear,  and  deep, 
and  comprehensive  thoughtfulness,  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Now,  the 
books  that  should  occupy  your  studious 
attention  are  very  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied. There  are  the  books  of  past  time. 
Few  of  these,  except  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  Egjrpt  and  Nineveh,  go 
back  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world. 
But  men  have  been  much  the  same  in 
thought,  speech,  behaviour— *  whether 
barbarian  or  civilised — throughout  all 
ages.  In  order  to  get  a  full  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  in  its  wanderings 
from  God,  and  its  tendency  to  refuse 
God*s  goodness  and  salvation,  we  should 
seek  to  know  how  men  lived  in  bygone 
generations.  The  old  books  contain  the 
old  life  of  mankind.  You  have  many  a 
l^otograph,  in  the  pages  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  of  those  lusts  and  passions  from 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  in  the 
"world.     You  have  many  a  picture,  in 


Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Herodotus,  of 
human  cunning  and  cleverness,  human 
meanness  and  depravity,  showing  the 
terrible  power  of  sin  in  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  our  race.  And  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  getting  acquainted  with  the 
style  of  thought,  and  the  forms  of 
speech,  and  the  modes  of  action,  which 
have  done  so  much  te  mould  the  thought, 
and  speech,  and  conduct  of  modem 
nations,  we  reconunend  the  study  of 
ancient  literature. 

2.  It  is  needful,  too,  that  you  study 
the  books  of  present  time.  This  is  more 
important  than  the  study  of  ancient 
books.  The  literature  of  the  present 
day  is  enormous  in  quantity.  We  have 
daily  papers,  weekly  journals,  monthly 
magazines,  and  quarterly  reviews.  We 
have  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  volumes  of 
every  size,  which  treat  of  every  subject, 
like  the  talk  of  Solomon,  connected  with 
*  beaste  and  birds,  and  herbs  and  trees,' 
and  earth  and  heaven.  No  man  can 
read  them  all.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for 
ministerial  purposes.  A  few  well-selected 
specimens  will  be  sufficient.  But  in 
these  specimens  it  is  right  tliat  we  should 
seek  to  know  something  about  the  true, 
the  useful,  and  the  good  ;  something 
about  the  trifling,  the  silly,  and  the 
worthless  ;  something  about  the  vile, 
the  sensational,  and  the  sceptical ;  some- 
thing about  the  coarse,  the  base,  and 
the  vicious  which  is  served  up  by  the 
press  to  meet  the  tastes  of  different 
readers,  and  which  may  interfere  in  any 
way,  for  good  or  for  evil,  with  the 
preaching  or  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
Among  the  books  of  the  present  day,  we 
should  study  most  carefully  the  book  of 
living  men.  A  physician  cannot  deal 
successfully  with  a  patient  until  he  know 
his  constitution,  tastes,  habits,  disease,  cir- 
cumstances. So,  Christian  minister,  you 
must  know  the  men  among  whom  you 
labour.  What  is  their  spirit?  What 
are  their  tendencies?  Are  they  fond  of 
the  sensuous  and  the  sensational  ?  Are 
they  absorbed  with  trading  and  com- 
mercial pursuits  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  care  to  think  and  speak  of  nothing 
but  the  world  ?  Are  they  given  to  in- 
fidelity? These  things  demand  our 
study.  In  this  way  we  learn  the  wants 
and  dangers  of  the  age,  and  leam  how 
to  present  the  gospel  as  an  antidote  for 
prevailing  sin  or  prevailing  temptation. 
The  gospel  of  Christ,  like  Christ  him- 
self, is  *the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
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and  for  ever ;'  but  the  work  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  shoald  resemble  the 
earthly  ministry  of  Christ,  when  He 
went  about  funong  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  maimed,  the  palsied,  the  demoniacs, 
and  healed  them  all ;  or  when  He  led 
every  class  of  sinners,  from  the  learned 
Nicodemus  to  the  poor  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, to  believe  his  word,  and  be  glad 
in  his  salvation. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  books, 
past  and  present,  we  recommend  that 
you  study  the  book  of  all  time.  That 
book  is  the  Bible  ;  and  its  study  by  the 
Christian  miuist^riS  all-important.  Here 
you  will  derive  much  assistance  from  the 
other  studies  we  have  named.  The  Bible 
is  a  literary  production.  It  contains  the 
oldest  history,  written  in  the  oldest 
prose  and  the  oldest  poetry  in  the  world. 
It  unfolds  laws  and  lessons  which  are 
intended  to  regulate  the  conduct  and 
the  faith  of  men  throughout  all  genera- 
tions. The  study  of  ancient  language, 
thought,  and  custom,  is  a  mighty  help  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  The  study  of  all 
books  may  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
understanding  and  exposition  of  Holy 
Scripture.  We  have  seen  a  cluster  of 
lights  set  round  a  diamond  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  its  brilliancy.  The 
cLiamond  was  bright  and  beautiful  in 
itself;  but,  when  placed  beneath  the 
beaming  rays  of  surrounding  lights,  it 
shone  with  tenfold  splendour.  So  with 
the  Bible.  It  is  always  bright  and  beau- 
tiful. At  any  time  and  in  any  place  it 
is  fitted  to  be  a  light  to  our  feet  and  a 
lamp  to  our  path.  But  when  you  bring 
all  the  other  lights  that  God  has  given 
in  prose  and  poetry,  and  art  and  science, 
and  history  and  philosophy,  to  bear 
upon  the  sacred  page,  the  sacred  light 
is  increased,  and  set  forth  in  its  supernal 
effulgence.  Nor  are  these  lesser  lights, 
whi(i  we  employ  to  bring  out  the  Bible 
light,  imduly  magnified.  They  rather 
disappear  amidst  its  brightness,  as  the 
stars  of  morning  disappear  when  the 
glorious  sun  ascends  the  firmament.  At 
all  events,  whatever  aid  you  seek  and 
find  from  other  books,  let  the  Bible  be 
your  daily  study.  It  is  the  word  of 
God.  It  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
You  cannot,  in  the  longest  life,  fathom 
all  its  depths ;  you  cannot  grasp  all  its 
treasures ;  you  cannot  become  too  fami- 
liar with  its  principles,  promises,  history, 
doctrines,  illustrations,  details  of  every 
description.     The  whole  of  them  is  pro- 


fitable for  warning,  correction,  ingtrac- 
tion  in  righteousness.  Oh!  then,  my 
dear  brother,  study  your  Bible  daUy, 
earnestly,  prayerfully,  perseveringly. 
Your  genius,  or  talent,  or  learning,  or 
skill,  or  labour,  or  eloquence,  will  be  of 
little  avail  in  the  work  of  your  ministry, 
unless  you  are  mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 

II.  The  work  of  the  minis^  indndes 
the  work  of  the  pulpit. 

1.  The  work  of  the  pulpit  is  the  work 
of  preaching.  Here  let  me  remind  you 
first,  and  chiefly,  that  your  theme  is  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  You  have  simply  to 
repeat  the  *  old,  old  story*  of  Jesus  and 
his  love.  The  object  of  your  pulpit 
labours  is  not  to  set  forth  self  with  any 
display  of  talent,  or  set  forth  the  scioice 
ana  philosophy  of  this  world  as  the 
great  remedy  for  human  calamities.  You 
may,  indeed,  employ  all  the  powers  of 
mental  and  manly  ability  in  the  discharge 
of  duty;  you  may  take  every  advan* 
tage  of  secular  information  ;  but  all  the 
powers  of  your  mind  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  eliould  be  used,  like  so  many 
surrounding  lights,  to  set  forth  the 
loveliness  and  attractiveness  of  the  Sa- 
viour. Indeed,  men  earoect  ministers  to 
preach  Christ  in  the  Christian  pulpit. 
They  go  elsewhere  for  other  lesBons. 
They  look  for  science  and  philosophy  in 
the  lecture-room.  They  look  for  politics 
on  the  platform  or  the  lioor  of  the  senate. 
They  look  for  common  information  upon 
common  subjects  to  the  school,  or  the 
reading-room,  or  the  periodicals,  or  the 
library.  There  is  no  need  for  a  minister 
to  deal  largely  with  such  subjects  in  the 
pulpit,  for  men  can  get  them  more  fully 
m  other  places.  The  great  majority  of 
your  audience  will  come  before  you, 
from  week  to  week,  very  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  when  they 
came  to  Philip,  sayhig,  '  Sir,  we  would 
see  Jesus.*  'i'ake  it  for  granted,  my 
brother,  that  when  men  appear  before 
you  in  the  Christian  church,  they  wish, 
amidst  their  cares  and  fears,  and  sins 
and  sorrows,  to  be  blessed  in  some  way 
with  the  gospel  of  salvation. 

You  know  what  saith  the  Scripture 
on  this  point.  The  New  Testament 
preaches  nothing  but  Christ, — Christ 
needed,  Christ  offered,  Christ  recdved, 
Christ  possessed,  Christ  enjoyed,  Christ 
the  alpha  and  omega,  the  first  and  tiielast, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  author 
and  finisher  of  redemption.    You  re- 
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Tnember  what  the  angela  preached  when 
thev  came  down  to  the  plains  of  Bethle- 
hem. They  preached  a  gospel  for  all 
people,  in  the  touching  words,  '  Unto 
jou  is  bom  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
liOrd.'  You  remember  what  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  preached,  when 
they  appeared  in  glory  upon  the  mount 
of  transfiguration :  they  preached  the 
decease  about  to  be  accomplished  at 
Jerusalem.  You  remember  what  Jesus 
preached,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  earthly  ministry :  *  The  Son 
of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost.*  You  remember  what  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  preached  through  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  through  Paul 
in  all  his  joumeyings,  or  through  John 
in  his  glorious  revelation.  In  that 
preaching  sinners  are  warned  against 
destmction,  called  to  repentance,  offered 
complete  forgiveness,  assured  of  the 
favour  of  God,  prepared  for  the  joys  of 
beaven.  Throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  are  constantly  reminded  of 
rain  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  redemp- 
tion through  the  death  of  Christ,  re- 
pentance, faith,  holiness  as  the  way  to 
the  sight  and  society  of  God.  In  this 
way  did  Paul  preach  from  Jerusalem 
round  about  unto  Illyricum.  So  com- 
pletely did  he  realize  his  awful  responsi- 
bilities, that  he  believed  the  woes  of 
judgment  would  descend  and  should 
descend  upon  his  soul,  if  he  failed  to 
preach  ^the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ'  And  now,  my 
brother,  with  these  things  before  our 
eye,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
theme  of  your  pulpit  ministry.  You 
have  to  show  to  sinful  men  the  madness 
and  the  misery  of  their  sin;  you  have 
to  t€ll  the  guilty  of  pardon  through  the 
blood  of  atonement;  you  have  to  caU 
the  lost  to  the  arms  and  the  bosom  of 
their  Saviomr ;  you  have  to  stand  forth 
and  publish,  with  all  the  dignity  and 
power  of  heaven,  that  *  God  is  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
imputing  unto  men  their  trespasses.* 

2.  Next  to  the  subject  of  your  preach- 
ing, let  roe  say  a  few  words  about  its 
manner.  Preach  the  gospel  plainly.  Let 
erery  thought  be  clearly  stated.  En- 
deavour to  make  every  hearer  under- 
stand your  meaning.  This  is  the  noblest 
kind  of  intellectual  preaching.  Preach 
to  the  mind  or  capacity  of  every  person 
in  your  audience,  as  in  every  audience 
there  will  be  diversity  of  gifts.    Borne 


may  be  able,  like  Milton's  angels,  to 
'reason  high  of  providence,  foreknow- 
ledge, will,  and  fate ; '  some  will  only  be 
able  to  see  the  clearest  statements,  and 
follow  the  simplest  reasoning.  But  in 
the  pulpit  you  don't  require  to  be  always 
working  for  the  strongest  and  most  cul- 
tivated minds.  They  have  other  means, 
in  learned  books,  to  meet  their  lofty 
aspirations.  Ay,  the  strongest  minds 
always  relish  the  wine  and  milk  of  the 
gospel ;  and  the  feeble-minded  can  relish 
nothing  else.  To  them  you  must  tell 
the  story  of  Jesus  and  his  salvation 
clearly,  simply,  gently,  frequently.  As 
one  has  put  it,  with  exquisite  tender- 
ness: 

'  Tell  me  the  story  often. 
For  I  forgot  so  soon ; 
The  early  dew  of  morning 
Is  gone  before  the  noon.* 

Here  you  will  require  constant  use  of  all 
your  reading  and  all  your  information. 
Plain  preaching  is  not  foolish  or  childish 
preacmng.  You  never  feel  this  in  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  when  He  brought 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  the  nets  of  the  fishermen, 
and  the  seed  of  the  sower,  and  the  meal 
in  his  mother's  baking  vessels,  and  the 
vines  that  grew  around  the  temple,  and 
a  host  of  other  common  things,  to  illus- 
trate his  sermons,  and  make  them  plain 
to  the  humblest  capacity.  Jesus  is  our 
model  preacher;  and  after  his  model 
for  clearness,  we  should  try  to  fashion 
all  our  sermons. 

On  the  manner  of  preaching  let  me 
also  say.  Preach  the  gospel  pointedly. 
Let  it  be  aimed  directly  at  the  conscience 
and  the  heart.  This  will  require  most 
careful  preparation.  You  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  draw  your  bow  at  a 
venture.  We  read  of  certain  Benjamites, 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  who  could  sling 
stones  at  a  hairsbreadth,  and  not  miss. 
That  power  of  perfect  slinging  must 
have  cost  them  many  an  hour  of  earnest 
practice.  And  you  and  I,  brother,  must 
aim  at  like  precision  in  preaching  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Let  us  take  care  never 
to  miss  the  mark.  You  have  had  a 
goodly  amount  of  practice.  But  let  me 
say,  in  passing,  that  you  had  better  not 
depend  upon  your  old  productions.  Let 
all  your  former  sermons  be  revised,  sent 
again  through  your  own  mind  and  heart, 
adapted  to  your  new  people  and  new 
circumstances,  brought  forth  with  all  the 
freshness  and  keenness  of  new  weapons 
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from  the  annouiy  of  God,  and  they  ^ill 
not  fail  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  King's 
enemies,  and  bring  the  people  to  Him 
in  true  subjection.  This  is  the  true  way 
to  preserve  the  power  of  the  pulpit. 
Preach  from  the  heart  to  the  heart. 
Pleach  pointedly.  Let  men  feel  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  pierces  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit, 
and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart;  and  whaterer  a 
thoughtless  and  ignorant  press  may  say 
about  the  dying  power  of  the  pulpit,  it 
will  be  felt  here  to  be  a  thing  of  light 
and  of  Ufe.  Oh !  my  brother,  look  to 
the  literature  of  the  present  day ;  see 
how  it  caters  to  the  wants  and  wishes, 
and  tastes  and  fancies  of  mankind.  And 
while  we  cannot  bid  you  lower  the  gos- 
pel, by  any  *  trick  theatric'  op  sensa- 
tional, to  meet  the  mistaken  tastes  and 
fancies  of  our  period,  we  do  advise  you 
so  to  adapt  your  preaching  to  the  wants 
of  immortal  souls,  that  you  may  com- 
mend Christ's  truth  to  eve^  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

And,  in  another  sentence  or  two,  about 
the  manner  of  preaching,  let  me  say, 
Preach  the  gospd  fully.  Never  shun  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  You 
have  received  your  commission  under 
an  awful  responsibility.  Thus  said  the 
Ijord  to  Ezekiel :  *  Son  of  man,  I  have 
made  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house 
of  Israel :  therefore  hear  the  word  of  my 
mouth,  and  warn  them  from  roe.  When 
I  say  unto  the  wicked,  Thou  shalt  surely 
die,  and  thou  givest  him  not  warning, 
nor  speakest  to  warn  the  wicked  from 
his  wicked  way,  to  save  his  life ;  ^e 
same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ; 
but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine 
hand.'  There  is  the  charge,  my  brother, 
and  there  is  the  responsibility.  You 
have  to  answer  for  the  blood  of  souls. 
And  by  all  that  is  precious  in  their  im* 
mortal  destiny,  and  by  all  that  is  terrible 
in  their  immortal  loss,  you  are  called  to 
warn  them  fully  of  the  woes  of  sin,  and 
inform  them  fully  of  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation. 

III.  The  work  of  the  ministry  includes 
the  work  of  the  pastorate. 

1.  Yon  are  required,  by  apostolic  ex- 
ample, to  ^  preach  the  gospel  from  house 
to  house.'  The  meaning  we  give  to  this, 
in  modem  times,  is,  that  you  should 
visit  the  people  of  your  congregation  as 
often  as  possible.    As  far  as  time  and 


strength  permit,  you  may  visit  the  hoiues 
of  the  careless,  and  do  your  utmost  to 
advise,  or  constrain,  or  compel  them  to 
come  in,  that  our  Father's  house  may 
be  filled.    But,  beyond  all  question,  yon 
will  find  it  immensely  advantageous  to 
visit  the  abodes  of  your  people,  and  try 
to  make  them  familiar  with  the  daily- 
life  of  Christianity.     Go  to  every  family 
in  the  character  of  a  friend.    Your  visit 
should  never  wear  the  formal  Btiffness 
of  the  priest,  or  be  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  mere  official  routine.    In  going  to  the 
houses  of  your  people,  go  as  a  coonaeUor, 
wishing  to  gain  a  place  in  their  ooofi- 
denoe.    They  will  tell  you  their  careSy 
fears,  troubles,    anxieties.      They  will 
open  U]^  their  spiritual  condition  for  you 
to  consider,  and  make  you  familiar  with 
their  spiritual  necessitieB.    And  with  aU 
the  kindness  and  patience  of  true  sym- 
pathy, it  will  be  youis  to  impart  counsel, 
and  comfort,  and  direction.     And,  be- 
yond this,  your  visits  to  the  homes  of 
your  church  will  give  you  opportonitieB 
of  dealing  with  the  careless,  the  incon- 
stant,  the  backsliding,  the  inquirinsy 
and  of  presenting  the  gospel  more  cleaify 
and  closely  to  their  hearts.    Oh!   my 
brother,  there  is  something  truly  noble 
about  a  Christian  pastor,  when  he  is 
known  and  loved  in  every  home  as  the 
friend  of  all  his  flock.     You  see  this 
most  beautifully  as  the  result  of  Paul's 
three  years'  labour  among  the  Ephesians. 
They  loved  him  as  a  brother.     They 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  de- 
parture.   And  when  the  trying  hour  at 
length  arrived,  they  all  wept  sore,  fell 
upon  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  com- 
mended him,  with  fraternal  fondness, 
to  the  care  of  God.    And  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  what  you  have  read  in  the 
histor}*^  of  all  churches,  and  seen  in  the 
history  of  our  own  church,  concerning 
the  devoted  pastors,  whose  labours  in 
the  gospel  from  house  to  house  were 
often  the  finest  and  most  effective  part 
of  their  ministry. 

2.  Among  the  young  let  me  advise 
you  to  move  with  the  skill  and  the  kind- 
ness of  a  shepherd.  The  Master's  voice 
is  ringing  through  all  the  ages,  'Feed 
my  lambs.'  His  likeness  in  this  depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  naintings 
of  Isaiah.  *He  shall  gather  the  laaSn 
with  his  arms,  and  cany  them  in  his 
bosom.'  His  example  in  this  department 
is  worthy  of  all  imitation.  He  took  the 
infants  to  his  arms  and  blessed  thenu 
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He  vished'  the  children  to  come,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
spoke  as  if  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life  when  the  children  went 
before,  and  followed  after,  and  stood 
arovnid  Him  in  the  temple,  singings 
^HosannatotheSonofDaTid.'  And  from 
these  things  70a  may  justly  infer  that  the 
young  will  fonn  the  most  pleasant  and 
most  hopelol  portioa  of  your  heritage. 
Yoa  can  bend  the  sapling  into  any- 
shape ;  you  can  win  the  heart  of  a  child 
by  a  kmdly  word.  And  whether  you 
think  of  the  children  totting  at  their 
motber^s  knee,  or  filling  up  the  family 
cirde,  or  gathered  in  your  own  Bible 
dass,  or  aasonbled  in  the  Sabbath  school, 
we  commend  them  to  your  peculiar  atten- 
tion« 

3.  And  there  is  yet  another  branch  of 
pastoral  work  that  must  not  be  forgotten : 
Vint  the  afflicted,  and  the  dymg,  and 
the  mourners.  This  duty  is  brought 
before  us  with  great  tenderness  in  the 
Bible.  Isaiah  says :  *  The  Lord  Grod  has 
given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that 
I  nay  know  to  speak  a  word  in  season 
to  him  that  is  weary.'  James  says:  ^Pure 
rdigion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
tbe  Father  is,  to  visit  the  widows  and 
the  fatherless  in  their  affliction.'  Our 
blessed  Lord  was  most  attentive  to  the 
BufFering  and  the  sorrowful.  €k>,  my 
brother,  and  do  thou  likewise.  The 
work  is  most  urgent  and  important. 
The  work  will  require  all  your  skill,  and 
talent,  and  affection.  You  must  be 
faithfid,  yet  tender ;  you  must  be  firm, 
yet  gentie;  you  must  be  true  to  the 
welfare  of  the  soul,  yet  careful  of  the 
feeble  health  and  the  fainting  heart. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  you  must  be  on  your 
goaxd  never  to  break  the  bruised  reed, 
nor  quench  the  smoking  flax ;  yet  here, 
if  anywhere,  you  must  be  anxious  to 
pluck  ^brands  from  the  burning.'  In 
particular,  let  your  visits  to  the  suffering, 
and  the  dying,  and  the  bereaved  be  fre- 
quent and  seasonable.  It  is  a  great 
service  to  lighten  a  load  of  trouble,  or 
soothe  an  anxious  heart,  or  smooth  a 
dying  pillow,  or  wipe  away  a  scalding 
tear,  or  guide  a  dying  man  to  the  living 
Saviour,  or  point  3ie  widow  to  the 
widow's  God,  or  tell  the  orphan  about 


the  great  One  in  whom  all  the  fatherless 
may  find  mercy.  Oh  !  my  brother,  while 
you  strive  in  the  pulpit  to  preach  with 
all  the  power  of  unrivalled  Paul,  and  all 
the  love  of  beloved  John,  and  all  the 
eloquence  of  renowned  Apollos,  let  me 
advise  you,  in  the  chamber  of  trouble, 
and  at  the  bed  of  death,  and  beside  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  soli- 
tude, to  be  like  Barnabas — a  son  of  con- 
solation. 

And  now,  my  brother,  with  only  nam- 
ing the  duties  of  personal  piety  and  con- 
stant prayer  to  God  as  indispensable  to 
spiritual  and  prolonged  success  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  I  must  draw  these 
remarks  to  a  close.  You  may  meet,  and 
wm  meet,  with  many  discouragements. 
Old  Adam  will  be  too  hard  for  young 
Mehmcthon.  Wicked  and  unreason- 
able men  may  arise,  to  be  an  offimce 
or  a  stumblingblock.  Some  Demas  may 
forsake  you  from  love  to  the  world  ; 
some  Alexander  the  coppersmith  may 
do  you  much  evil ;  some  Diotrephea 
may  insist  upon  undue  pre-eminence. 
More  generally,  you  will  find  in  many 
a  strong  repugnance  to  the  humbling 
truths  of  Christianity ;  you  will  find  a 
diversity  in  temper,  and  character,  and 
circumstances  that  tries  your  utmost 
patience  and  perseverance  to  impart  suit- 
able instruction  ;  and  you  will  discover  a 
frequent  disposition  to  resist  or  question 
your  modes  of  action.  But  over  against 
these  difficulties  and  discouragements  we 
have  to  place  the  divinity  of  our  mis- 
sion, the  well-tried  power  of  the  gospel^ 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  faithful 
promises  of  success,  and  the  glorious 
reward  of  ministerial  diligence.  *  They 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever.'  To  sum  up  all  in 
the  words  of  infallible  wisdom :  ^  I  charge 
thee  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  .  .  .  preach  the  word ;  be  instant 
in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  re- 
buke, exhort  with  aU  long-suffering  and 
doctrine.'  Be  an  earnest  student,  an 
honest  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  and 
^  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear^ 
you  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory.' 
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It  is  usual  for  a  blank  on  the  benches 
of  our  Divinity  Hall  to  be  noticed  in 
these  pages.  And  while  our  words  on 
this  occasion  may  be  few  and  simple,  as 
befits  the  modest  and  retiring  disposition 
of  him  whose  death  they  chronicle,  the 
affectionate  regard  of  his  fellow-students 
cannot  suffer  the  memory  and  the  worth 
of  James  Rogeraon  to  remain  unre- 
corded. 

Born  at  Dalmakcther,  a  cottage  in 
ihe  parish  of  Applcgirth  and  county  of 
Dumfries,  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
home  of  his  maternal  grandparents ; 
and,  surrounded  there  by  the  happy  in- 
fluences of  God-fearing  and  industrious 
lives,  he  early  imbibed  the  pious  prin- 
ciples, and  formed  the  habits  of  diligent 
application,  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished.  From  the  piety  of  cha- 
racter which  he  displayed  so  soon,  his 
friends  were  led  to  hope  that  his  life 
might  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Saviour;  and  in  this  desire  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  proficiency  which  he 
manifested  in  his  early  studies.  He  re- 
ceived his  rudimentary  education  at  the 
parish  school  of  Johnstone ;  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Lockerbie.  Here  his  progress 
was  so  rapid,  that  in  little  more  tlmn  a 
year  afterwards,  he  entered  upon  his 
college  course  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  was  assisted  in  his  early 
sessions  by  bursaries,  obtained,  after  ex- 
amination, from  the  Scholarship  Fund 
of  the  Church ;  and  in  due  time  entered 
the  Divinity  Hall,  which  he  attended 
for  three  sessions,  maintaining  himself 
by  teaching  during  the  recess. 

But  the  strain  of  such  continued  ex- 
ertion told  painfully  upon  him,  as  it 
does  on  many  a  struggling  student. 
Toiling  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  or  to 
aid  those  dependent  upon  them  for  sup- 
port, it  is  too  often  at  the  expense  of 
health, — sometimes,  as  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  at  the  cost  of  life  itself, — that 
a  due  and  dUigent  regard  is  paid  to  the 
course  of  study  that  is  prescribed.  Even 
in  his  first  session  at  the  Hall,  indica- 
tions of  approaching  illness  had  been 
noticed  ;  but  in  the  second  year  his 
health  broke  down  altogether,  and  the 
kind  Christian  physician  by  whom  he 
was   attended,  urged    that  he   should 


abandon  the  idea  of  prosecuting  his 
studies.  He  was  greatly  coniforted  in 
his  weakness  by  the  affectionate  interest 
of  his  fellow -students,  and  was  especially 
grateful  for  the  kind  attentions  of  his 
beloved  Professor,  Dr.  Cairns,  who, 
amid  the  pressing  anxieties  of  his  first 
session  in  the  chair,  found  time  to  mini- 
ster at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  student 

It  was  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
many  that  he  appeared  in  the  Hall  for 
his  third  session.  He  lingered  to  its 
close  without  much  apparent  injury; 
but  when  it  was  endea,  and,  yi^ding 
to  medical  advice,  he  returned  to  his 
grandfather^s  home,  instead  of  resuming 
his  teaching  as  formerly,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  he  went  home  to  die. 

He  was  not  insensible  himself  to  the 
probable  fatal  termination  of  his  malady, 
but  yet  he  cherished  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  finish  his  studies; 
and,  although  unequal  to  the  exhaustive 
labours  of  a  ministerial  charge,  might 
be  spared,  as  opportunity  offered,  to 
preaA  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Saviour 
whom  he  loved. 

But  the  consumption  which  was  under- 
mining his  constitution  made  steady  pro- 
gress. He  became  weaker  and  weaker. 
He  knew  that  his  end  was  drawing  near, 
and  warned  the  kind  friends  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  that  he  had  not  long 
to  live.  His  death  was  in  sweet  accord- 
ance with  his  gentle  life.  He  passed 
peacefully  away,  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
He  died  on  1st  February  1869,  having 
nearly  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

But  though  dead,  he  yet  speidieth, 
and  will  speak,  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  the  preparation  for  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel.  Respected  for  his  talents 
and  scholarship,  he  was  universally  be- 
loved for  his  eminentiy  amiable  disposi- 
tion. His  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  many, 
who  are  now  prosecuting  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  It  will  be  well 
for  their  future  usefulness  if  they  be 
baptized  for  the  dead,  and  receive  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit. 

At  the  meeting  of  tne  Hall,  the  stu- 
dents of  his  year  resolved  that  an  early 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  record 
their  affectionate  regret  for  their  de- 
ceased brother,  and  their  estimation  of 
his  worth ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  first 
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meeting  of  the  Missionary  Society  con- 
nected Tfrith  the  Theological  Hall,  the 
following  minute  was  unanimously 
adopted : — 

*  It  was  resolved  to  place  on  record, 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  our  deep 
sense  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  our  friend  and  brother, 


Mr.  James  Rogerson,  our  appreciation 
of  his  attainments  and  ability,  of  his 
high  moral  worth  and  Christian  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  zealous  and  successful 
labours  in  which,  while  strength  per- 
mitted, he  was  engaged  in  aid  of  the 
Society's  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  cause.' 


OUR  PREACHERS. 

TO  THB  BDITOK  OJf  THE  UKITED  FBE8BTTEBIAN  IIAOAZINX. 


Dear  Sir, — ^Your  ministerial  readers,  at 
least,  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  excel- 
lent rules  which  the  Synod  has  adopted 
to  secure  and  protect  the  interests  of 
oar  licentiates,  both  probationers  and 
occasional  preachers.  For  reasons  which 
will  immediately  appear,  let  me  remind 
your  readers  that,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
preachers  under  its  care,  the  Synod  has 
repeatedly  passed  stringent  resolutions 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  unlicensed 
persona  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  the  deno- 
mination, when  the  services  of  a  preacher 
can  be  obtained.  In  1849  the  Supreme 
Court  passed  a  resolution,  that  students 
should  be  employed  in  preaching  only 
in  cases  of  necessity.  In  1868  this  rule 
was  modified,  by  the  permission  it  con- 
tains being  restricted  to  those  students 
who  are  members  of  the  Senior  Hall, 
and  that  only  when  such  students  are 
employed  with  the  cognizance  and  sanc- 
tion of  (he  Committee  of  Distribution. 

Now,  I  am  desirous  of  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  Church  to  the  fact  that, 
during  the  past  season,  these  important 
provisions  of  the  Synod  have  been  to  a 
hrge  extent  diareguded  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  Not  only  have 
students,  during  the  recent  session  of 
the  Hall,  been  employed  in  filling  the 
pulpits  of  the  denonunation ;  this  has 
been  done,  in  many  instances,  whilst 
the  licentiates  of  the  church  were  im- 
occunied.  Several  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
written  bv  a  preacher,  of  date  September 
10th,  will  show  that  my  expenence  in 
this  respect  is  not  at  all  singular  : — *  I 
have  got  no  further  appointments.  The 
students  are  understood  to  be  taking  all 
the  appointments.     Mr.  A.  came  out 


from  B.  lately  with  a  preacher  who  was 
going  to  C,  and  he  was  complaining  of 
the  inroads  that  the  students  were  mak- 
ing on  the  preachers'  territory.'  This 
letter,  from  which  I  have  made  this 
quotation,  was  written  without  any  view 
to  publication.  The  writer  has,  how- 
ever, since  sanctioned  any  use  I  might 
choose  to  make  of  it. 

In  addi-essing  you  on  the  subject  of 
this  communication,  I  hope  to  gain 
especially  the  ear  of  those  parties,  of 
whoso  procedure  in  this  matter  the 
preachers  of  the  Church  have  some 
considerable  cause  to  complain.  These 
parties  are,  of  course,  those  ministers 
who  solicit  the  services  of  students, 
without  inquiring  whether  the  ordinary 
supply  is  exhausted  ;  and  also,  and  not 
less,  those  students  who  enter  into  such 
arrangements,  and  yet  fail  to  give  no- 
tice of  the  fact  to  the  Committee  of 
Distribution. 

Their  attention  having  been  distinctly 
called  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  parties  referred  to  will  hence- 
forth abstain  from  a  course  of  action, 
which  at  once  so  plainly  violates  re- 
peated deliverances  of  the  Sjmod,  and 
so  injuriously  affects  the  interests  of  our 
preachers. 

This  communication,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, appeared  elsewhere  during  the 
recent  sittings  of  the  Hall.  As,  how- 
ever, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  on 
that  occasion  it  escaped  the  notice  of 
not  a  few  of  those  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed, I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will 
kmdly  give  it  a  place  in  the  ensuing 
number  of  the  Magazine ^  and  thus  afford 
valuable  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
practice  here  complained  of. — I  am,  etc., 

Fkater. 

October  18,  186D. 
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Thb  Credulity  of  Unbelief  ;  a  Lcctare 
deliyered  at  the  Opening  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Hall.  Bj  the  Key.  James 
Harper,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
and  Pastoral  Theology  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Edinbnrgli:  Andrew  Elliot    1660. 

<  The  unbelief  I  speak  of/  says  Professor 
Harper  in  this  masterly  criticism,  *  is  re- 
jection of  the  evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion, — credulity,  the  readiness 
with  which  credit  is  given  to  hypotheses 
antagonistic  to  either  natural  or  revealed 
religion,  or  both ;'  and  he  discusses,  as 
cases  in  point,  the  development  h3rpothe- 
sis,  ns  represented  by  Professor  Huxley 
in  his  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  certain 
speculations  respecting  the  character  of 
Christ. 

Professor  Hnxley*s  hypothesis,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  that  all  being  is  due 
to  secondary  causes  alone ;  that  secondary 
causes  are  the  only  and  the  all-sufficient 
factors  in  nature*s  great  progression  from 

*  the  formless  to  the  formed,  from  the  in- 
organic to  the  organic,  from  blind  force  to 
conscious  intellect  and  will.*  This  theory 
needed  but  to  have  embraced  in  its  sweep 
those  primary  causes  or  that  primaiy 
cause,  which  its  terms  imply,  to  have  been 
an  absolutely  comprehensive  one.  But, 
says  Professor  Hnsley,  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  phrase  *  secondary  causes,'  still 
anxious  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  from 
his  hypothesis  what  the  phrase  implies, — 

*  The  whole  analogy  of  natural  operations 
furnishes  a  complete  and  crushing  argu- 
ment against  the  intervention  of  any  but 
what  are  termed  secondary  causes.'  In 
other  words,  all  phenomena  are  produced 
by  secondary  causes,  and  all  causes  being 
secondary,  '  the  whole  analogy  of  naturiS 
operations'  forbids  a  First  Cause.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  attainments  in  compara- 
tive anatomy  may  be  extensive,  but  it  is 
plain  that  his  pretensions  to  the  higher 
philosophy  are  as  yet  inadmissible. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  alleged  *  great 
progression  of  ^atnre.'  It  is  evident  that 
in  connection  with  this  theory  every  entity 
in  nature  raises  two  questions  :  From  what 
has  it  advanced  ?  and  to  what  is  it  advanc- 
ing ?  In  Huxley's  Man's  Place  in  Nature, 
he  offers  ns  a  reply  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  regarding  the  entity  Man  ;  and 
that  reply,  as  Professor  Harper  puts  it, 
is  :  *  At  some  remote  period  the  embryo 
in  the  matrix  of  the  ape  began  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  human  foetus,  and  de- 


parting from  its  pithecoid  lineage,  held  on 
m  the  direction  of  the  human  type.'  Such 
is  the  glimpse  with  which  Professor  Hux- 
ley favours  as  of  nature's  '  great  progres- 
sion;' and  without  Question,  if  the  ape  has 
managed  to  push  a  branch  of  his  family — 
the  marmosets,  Huxley  says — ^so  far  for- 
ward, the  creature  must  be  admitted  to 
have  made  considerable  progress. 

It  is  this  pithecoid  lineage,  as  enunciated 
and  maintained  by  HnxTey,  which  Pro- 
fessor Harper  disciittes.  Now  Hnxley 
contends  that  *  the  formative  materials  of 
which  the  rudimentary  human  body  is 
composed  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
animals.'  We  accept  the  statement,  says 
Professor  Harper,  bnt,  to  get  thonmgbly 
into  the  matter, '  we  must  carry  the  invei- 
ligation  higher.  The  OTiim  of  the  mam- 
mal is  its^f  a  development,  inaamach  as 
it  is  a  compound  which  chemical  analysis 
resolves  into  elementary  bodies.  There 
is  as  really  a  process  in  the  formation 
of  the  ovum  as  in  the  progress  from  the 
ovum  to  the  foDtal  and  adult  stages  in 
man  and  ape.  The  transmntationist,  there- 
fore, must  take  an  earlier  development 
into  account,  in  tracing  the  genesis  of  or- 
ganic life.  Not  only  so,  bnt  certain  pri- 
mordial elements  of  the  mammalian  ova  are 
formative  materials  in  organisms  of  the 
vegetable  as  well  as  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  acorn  contains  chemical  de- 
ments that  combine  in  the  egg  of  the  mam- 
mal— possesses  also  a  spermatic  principle ; 
and  there  is  equally  in  both  a  law  of  de- 
velopment from  the  germ  to  the  adult  form. 
So  many  are  the  points  of  approximation, 
that  one  of  the  difficnlties  in  the  science  of 
bioloffy  is  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
the  flora  and  certain  forms  of  sentient 
nature.  *^  All  the  broad  differences  Tanish 
one  by  one  as  we  approach  to  lower  eon- 
fines  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  no  absolute  distinction  whatever 
is  now  known  between  them."  From  the 
principle  of  the  development  hypothesis,  as 
enunciated  by  Professor  Huxley,  it  follows 
that  the  chemical  principles  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  entire  system  dia,  by  forces 
and  affinities  inherent  in  them,  not  only 
combine  into  inorganic  bodies,  bnt  by  the 
same  forces  gave  birth  to  living  organisms 
from  the  first  stage  of  aentient  existence 
to  the  production  of  **wUeUectanduiU"^ 
Now,  here  every  concession  is  made  that 
Huxley  could  desire;  bnt  what  is  to  be 
made  of  it  all  for  the  development  hypo- 
thesis? Let  Professor  Harper  give  tbe 
reply.    He  says  that,  on  this  hypothesis, 
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*  the  OTiim  from  which  originally  sprang 
dog,  ape,  and  man,  possesses  still  the  same 
properties  as  in  the  first  era  of  develop- 
ment. Through  what  intermediate  link  or 
links  the  process  was  effected,  time,  we 
are  told,  will  reveal.  Meanwhile,  till  the 
missing  link  in  the  past  is  found,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  how  it  is  that  there  are 
no  links  appearing  now.  There  are  exist- 
ing the  same  ova  ;  in  these  are  lodged  the 
same  latent  forces  as  at  the  beginning.  If 
we  do  not  ask  what  has  become  of  the  link 
of  transition  from  the  ape  to  man  in  time 
past,  we  JQSt  the  more  urgently  ask  how  it 
is  that,  among  the  myriads  of  canine  and 
pithecoid  ova  that  are  developing  everyday, 
there  should  not  only  be  no  instance  of  the 
gap  between  the  ape  and  man  being  sup- 
plied, but  not  a  vestige  discoverable  of  any 
attempt  or  tendency  towards  such  a  com- 
pletion. By  having  our  attention  turned 
continnally  to  the  indefinitely  remote  past, 
as  the  epoch  of  the  great  progression  from 
anthropoid  ape  to  the  human  being,  we 
are  inadvertently  led  to  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  process  having  once  begun,  should 
have  been  showing  itself  in  after  times. 
It  is  to  view  the  subject  under  a  deception, 
to  imagine  to  ourselves  a  new  start  among 
the  mammalia  in  the  mode  of  existence, 
or  in  the  acquisition  of  new  properties,  or 
in  the  former  to  develop  them.  And  the 
change  now  to  be  accounted  for,  is  the 
cessation  of  forces  >vhich  were  before  time 
in  active  operation.  There  are  two  sup- 
positions on  which  this  may  be  accounted 
for.  The  developing  forces  mav  have  ex- 
hausted themselves  by  the  primitive  effort, 
and  may  now  require  a  period  of  repose 
to  recruit  their  energies  ;  or,  secondly, 
the  conditions  under  which  development 
originally  took  place  may  have  so  essen- 
tially changed  as  to  interpose  a  check  upon 
nature's  great  progression.  Between  these 
terms  of  the  alternative,  the  hypothesis  of 
development  must  take  its  place.  And,  in 
either  view,  the  scheme  of  nature  becomes 
not  one  of  great  progression,  but  one  of 
progress  followed  by  retrogression.  Nature 
takes  an  onward  step  to  a  new  form  of  life, 
and  instead  of  following  up  the  advantage, 
retires  within  its  former  limits.'  And  has 
^tbe  link  of  transition  from  ape  to  man* 
been  found  ?  '  In  the  present  creation,  at 
any  rate,  no  intermediate  link  bridges  over 
the  gap  between  Homo  and  Troglodytes,* 
says  Huxley  himself,  at  page  104  of  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

But  the  question  must  be  tried  physio- 
logically also.  It  is  one  of  function  as 
well  as  of  structure;  so  that  even  admit- 
ting ultimate  identity  of  structure,  to  what 
purpose  for  the  transmutationist  is  that 
admission  in  face  of  such  a  fact  as  this — 
that  the  molecular  basis  of  gland  cells 


may  be  histologically  identical,  and  yet 
one  cell  may  secrete  saliva,  and  another 
milk  ?  And  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  admit 
that  there  is  little  or  no  structural  diflVr- 
ence,  ultimately,  between  the  brain  of  the 
highest  type  of  ape  and  that  of  the  human 
species,  as  long  as,  again  to  quote  Pro- 
fessor Harper,  *  there  is  the  mighty  chasm 
to  be  bridged  between  animal  function 
and  instinct  on  the  one  hand,  and  intellect 
and  will  on  the  other?* 

But  how  does  this  modem  school  of 
Huxley  and  Darwin  account  for  mind  and 
intellect?  The  former,  in  his  essay  on 
Man's  Place  in  Naiure^  bhjb  plainly  that 
he  believes  that  *the  attempt  to  draw  a 
psychical  distinction  *  (between  the  animal 
world  and  ourselves^  *i8  equally  futile, 
and  that  even  the  nighest  faculties  of 
feeling  and  of  intellect  begin  to  germinate 
in  lower  forms  of  life.'  According  to  this 
explanation,  the  formation  of  the  intellect, 
the  moral  sentiments,  thought,  and  all  the 
mental  faculties,  areas  much  the  growth  of 
a  supposititious  mind-germ,  as  the  human 
body  is  the  development  of  a  prehistoric 
monad.  Thus,  wherever  there  is  a  diili- 
onlty,  there  a  theory  will  be  formed  to 
meet  it ;  but  the  result  here  is  a  chaos  so 
dark  and  confused,  that  only  the  light  of 
a  divine  revelation  can  dissipate  it,  and 
teach  us  that  great  truth  that  God  gave  to 
every  seed,  to  multiply  after  its  kind. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  our 
own  history,  is  a  matter  of  such  extreme 
physiological  uncertainty,  that  the  life, 
aim,  and  character  of  the  Son  of  God 
should  also  be  a  matter  of  doubt  and,  to 
some,  of  unbelief.  With  this  subject  Pro- 
fessor Harper  concludes  his  admirable 
lecture  on  the  credulity  of  unbelief,  and 
demonstrates  convincingly  that  the  en- 
thusiasm of  incredulity  overcomes  and 
masters  more  difficulties  than  those  thut 
beset  the  path  of  faith.  If  the  life  of 
Christ  had  been  incomplete,  and  wanted 
the  evidence  of  trustworthy  witnesses, 
this  extreme  divergence  of  opinion  on  thu 
life  of  one  who  claimed  a  divine  paternity 
would  have  been  only  natural  in  the  cir- 
cumstances; but  no  life  has  been  so  well 
attested  as  that  of  Christ,  no  example  of 
life  so  pure  as  his,  no  aim  in  life  and 
death  so  high  as  his,  and  yet  there  ex- 
ists a  degree  of  scepticism  regarding  the 
character  and  scope  of  his  life  that  may 
well  astonish  an  impartial  observer.  Thu 
latest  and  most  prevalent  theory  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  as  enunciated  by  R^nan  and 
others  of  his  followers,  is  that  Christ  *■  was 
a  well*' meaning  and  large-minded  en- 
thusiast, the  dupe  of  his  own  imaginings ;' 
but  Professor  Harper  succinctly  answer^:, 
that  'to  associate  the  name  of  Jesus  with 
this  type  of  human  strength  or  of  human 
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weakness,  whichever  we  may  chooso  to 
call  it,  must  revolt  every  mind  that  regards 
Him  with  any  sentiment  of  genuine  devo- 
tion. It  is  difficnlt  to  understand  the 
cast  of  mind  that  can  realize  so  incon- 

SruoQs  a  combination  in  the  person  of 
esns  as  that  of  enthusiast  and  the  wisest 
of  teachers — a  visionary,  yet  the  most 
practical  of  the  reformers  of  mankind.' 
This  is  indeed  one  of  those  deep  psycho- 
logical problems  that  reveals  in  the  sceptic 
a  pecnliar  morbid  condition  of  the  mental 
organization,  where  evidence  that  in  other 
matters  would  be  considered  sufficient  is 
either  ignored,  discredited,  or  misunder- 
stood,—thereby  creating  difficulties  and 
stumbling-blocks  in  place  of  that  simple 
trust  in  God's  word  which  faith  alone 
ensures. 


If  the  Gospbl  Nabbatiybs  abb  Mythi- 
cal, What  thbn  ? 

Edinburgh :  Edmoiuton  &  Douglas.    1869. 

This  would  have  been  the  boldest,  if  it 
had  not  literally  been  the  Jirst,  attempt  to 
reconcile  absolute  scepticism  with  vital  and 
influential  Christianity.    As  to  whether 


the  author  is  himself  a  sceptic,  be  doe» 
not  say,  simply  because  he  does  not  hold  it 
to  heloi  the  slightest  conseouence  whether 
he  and  all  other  men  believe  or  disbe- 
lieve all  that  the  Bible  tells  us  of  Christ, 
and  all  that  Christian  conscionsness  for 
eighteen  centuries  has  confirmed.  He 
maintains  that  such  a  foundation  for 
Christianity  as  the  truth  about  Christ,  dis- 
closed by  the  *  law  and  the  prophets,'  and 
the  evangelical  historians  and  apostles,  m 
wholly  unnecessary  and  worthless,  even  if 
it  were  strictly  true;  and,  consequently, 
that  to  treat  this  foundation  as  purely 
fabulous,  can  do  no  harm  to  Christianity  f 
The  very  statement  of  his  thesis  involves 
its  refutation.  He  proposes  to  build  with- 
out a  foundation;  and  the  weU-known 
boast  of  Archimedes  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  presumptions  of  the  modem  who 
offers  to  move  the  world  without  any  pmt 
Mto,  We  have  seen  how  lifeless  is  the 
Christianity  of  the  Socinian,  who  believes 
that  Jesus  was  really  and  only  a  man, 
though  great  and  sinless.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  Christianity  of  the  man  who 
believes  that  Christ  was,  in  his  humanity, 
not  less  than  in  his  divinity,  a  mere 
fable? 


3iittlligBiiK  — ^nitA  ^5«8bqferiatt  (tljnwj. 


PBESBTTEBIAL  FBOCEEDINGS. 

Annandale,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Moffat,  on  the  19th  October,  for  the  induc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  William  Hutton.  The 
Bev.  David  S.  Goodburn  preached  and 
presided,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Gardner 
addressed  minister  and  people.  At  the 
same  meeting,  the  presbytery  sustained 
a  call  addressed  by  the  congregation  of 
Rigg  to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  preacher. 
The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be 
held  at  Ecclefechan,  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  November. 

Banffshire*  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Keith,  on  the  31st  August,  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Wm.  Nairn — the  Etev.  George 
G.  Green  presided.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Steedman  from  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling, 
and  Turner  from  the  Presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen, being  present,  were  asked  to  corre- 
spond. Mr.  Meikleham  reported  that  he 
had  preached  and  moderated  in  a  call  at 
Huntlv  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  that 
the  call  was  a  harmonious  one  in  favour  of 
the  Rev.  Alex.  MilUr,  A.M.,  Edinburgh. 
The  call  was  laid  on  the  table  along  with 
relative    documents.      Mr.   Meikleham's 


conduct  was  approved,  and  the  call  sus- 
tained unanimously  as  a  regular  gospel  call. 
The  edict  for  ordination  of  Mr.  Nairn  was 
produced,  certified  as  having  been  duly 
served.  Objections  were  anew  called  for, 
and  none  being  adduced,  the  presbytery 
proceeded  to  the  church.  Mr  Green 
preached  from  John  iv.  36 ;  Mr.  Meikle- 
ham narrated  the  steps  of  procedure  in  the 
call ;  Mr.  Green  presided  in  the  ordina- 
tion ;  and  by  prayer,  and  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytenr,  Mr.  Nairn 
was  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  ministry 
and  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Keith.  Mr.  Gilmour  addressed 
minister  and  people,  and  Mr.  Nairn  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome  from  the  members 
of  the  congregation  at  the  close.  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Banff 
on  Tuesday,  13th  October.— JSan/^  October 
12M. — This  presbytery  met  here  this  day — 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  moderator.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Millar,  intimating  his 
acceptance  of  the  call  to  ETuntly.  His 
induction  was  fixed  to  be  on  Tnesdav, 
14th  December — ^Mr.  Nairn  to  preach,  Mr. 
Russell  to  preside  in  the  ordination  and 
address  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Green  to  ad- 
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dress  the  people.  Mr.  Grainger,  stadent 
of  the  fifth  year,  was  transferred  to  Pres- 
bytery of  Hamilton.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Rassell  and  Nairn,  with  Messrs.  Lawrence 
and  Wans,  elders,  were  appointed  the 
Committee  on  Finance — Mr.  Russell  con- 
vener.    Closed  with  prayer. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  at  Ber- 
wick on  5ch  October — the  Rev.  James 
M'Leish,  moderator.  The  Rev.  John 
Laing  was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
next  six  months,  and  took  the  chair  ac- 
cordingly. The  Rev.  William  Limont 
gave  notice,  that  he  should  move  at  next 
meeting  that,  during  the  ^ear  1870,  the 
presbytery  hold  its  meetings  at  other 
places  besides  Berwick,  according  to  a 
scheme  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  John  Young 
reported  communications  he  had  received 
from  rarions  congregations  regarding  sti- 
pend augmentation,  and  he  was  instructed 
to  notify  these  to  the  Home  Mission  Secre- 
tary. Letters  from  Dr.  Scott  on  this  sub- 
ject were  read,  and  ordered  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Augmentation  Committee.  Mr. 
Joseph  Scott,  convener  of  the  Mission 
Committee,  gave  a  report  on  Holy  Island. 
The  names  of  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  M^Leish 
were  added  to  the  Mission  Committee. 
After  consideration,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Revs.  Dr.  Brown  and  J.  M^Leish,  with 
Messrs.  John  Toung  and  J.  Scott  —  Mr. 
Scott, convener — be  appointed  a  committee 
to  meet  at  Holy  Island,  to  make  inquiry 
regarding  the  congregating  of  the  people 
attending  the  station  there,  and  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Synod's  Home  Committee 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  end  could 
be  attained,  and  to  report  to  next  meeting 
of  presbytery.  Messrs.  Marwick  and  Young 
were  certified  by  the  professors  as  having 
attended  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  performed 
the  prescribed  exercises.  Subjects  of  dis- 
course were  assigned  to  tliem  for  a  future 
meeting  of  presbytery.  The  Revs.  Messrs. 
T^ing  and  Main  were  appointed  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures 
for  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  English 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  at  Newcastle. 
Answers  to  queries  of  the  Debt  Board, 
from  Coldingham,  and  Tower  Hill,  Wooler, 
were  read,  and  it  was  agreed  to  attest 
them.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Scotr,  calling 
attention  to  the  constitution  and  working 
of  the  Synod's  Mission  Board,  was  read  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  to  consider  it  at  next 
meeting.  The  presbytery  engaged  in  de- 
TOtional  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
I>aniel  Kerr,  introductory  to  a  conference 
on  Sabbath  schools,  appointed  to  be  held 
from  13  till  2  o'clock,  and  also  in  relation 
to  the  dispensation  of  providence,  by  which 
three  ministers  of  the  presbytery  had  been 
removed  by  death  since  last  ordinary  meet- 
ing.   l?he  conference  was  numerously  at- 


tended by  teachers,  both  male  and  fe  male, 
and  the  attendance  of  members  of  pres- 
b3tery  was  also  unusually  large.  Many 
valuable  hints  were  thrown  out;  and  at 
the  close  it  was  remitted  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  Committee  to  prepare  some  practical 
suggestions  founded  on  these  hints.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Robertson,  Laing,  and  Ruther- 
ford, were  appointed  the  annual  Committee 
on  Statistics — Mr.  Robertson,  convener.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  be  dispensed  in  the  vacant  congre- 
gations of  Coldstream,  and  East  and  North 
Sunderland;  in  the  former,  on  the  third 
Sabbath  of  October,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Porteous,  and  in  the  latter,  on  the  fourth 
Sabbath,  by  the  Rev.  William  Ross.  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  9  th  of  November. 

Ccarlwle, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Car- 
lisle on  the  28th  September — the  Rev. 
John  Tannahill,  moderator.  A  com- 
munication was  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Scott,  in  reference  to  the  additional  allow- 
ance for  house-rent  granted  by  the  Home 
Mission  Board,  in  accordance  with  the 
Synod's  resolutions,  to  the  ministers  in 
the  presbytery  whose  congregations  have 
not  provided  manses.  Mr.  Tannahill  re- 
ported that  he  had  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Wares,  preacher,  for  Pen- 
ruddock.  The  presbytery  approved  of 
Mr.  TannahiU's  proceedings  in  the  matter, 
and  instructed  the  clerk  to  apply  for  the 
supplement  granted  by  the  Home  Mission 
Board  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum,  com- 
mencing the  last  Sabbath  of  August.  Read 
an  intimation  from  Mr.  W.  Balleny,  con- 
vener of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  re- 
ference to  Uie  annual  sums  payable  by 
each  of  the  congregations  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery  to  the  Synod 
Fund.  The  ministers  were  enjoined  to 
attend  to  the  above  intimation.  A  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  harvest  was  recom- 
mended. The  next  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Carlisle,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  November, 
at  one  o'clock. 

Cupar. — This  presbytery  met  in  Boston 
Church,  Cupar,  on  13th  October — Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  Pitlessie,  moderator.  The  only 
business  of  interest  was  in  connection  with 
the  motion  given  notice  of  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barr,  of  Kettle,  at  last  meeting.  The 
motion  was  as  follows: — 'That  he  (Mr. 
Barr)  would  inquire,  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery,  as  to  the  truth  of  a  remarkable 
statement  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Patronage,  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  a  church  within 
the  bounds  a  committee  of  the  congregation 
had  chosen  the  minister.'  In  supporting 
his  motion  he  said :  *  A  few  words  will  ex- 
plain the  grounds  on  which  I  have  felt  it 
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to  be  my  datj  to  bring  this  subject  before 
the  presbjterj.  In  the  evidence  on  the 
qnestion  of  patronage  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  taken  by  the  Assem- 
bly's Committee  last  year,  Mr.  Eadie,  elder, 
is  reported  to  hare  said  that  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Kettle,  during  its 
last  vacancy,  after  a  conflict  of  two  years, 
a  joint* committee  chose  a  netUralmafif  and 
thus  ended  a  contest  which,  during  its  course, 
and  for  long  after,  was  attend^  by  much 
bitter  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  presby- 
tery is  the  guardian  of  order  within  its  own 
bounds,  and  this  statement  reflects  on  its 
faithfulness,  and  alleges  that  under  its 
superintendence  something  has  occurred 
which  amounts  to  a  gross  outrage  on  the 
constitution  of  our  Church.  The  right  to 
elect  their  own  pastor  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  to  protect  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  right,  the  most 
elaborate  arrangements  are  made  in  our 
rules  of  procedure.  This  privilege  is,  in- 
deed, so  fully  recognised  and  so  fenced 
round  by  well-considered  regulations,  as  to 
make  either  its  surrender  or  its  usurpation 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  impossible.  For 
any  minister  of  ours  to  be  elected  in  the 
manner  described  in  this  evidence  would 
be  an  anomaly  in  our  history.  No  such 
irregularity,  we  believe,  has  ever  occurred 
anywhere  within  the  limits  of  our  Church 
during  the  course  of  an  existence  extend- 
ing now  considerably  above  a  hundred 
years.  The  election  of  any  minister  of 
ours  in  the  way  described  in  this  testimony 
would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  our  prin- 
ciples. The  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  pastor  has  ever  been  with  us  a 
matterof  conscience,  and  notof  expediency. 
It  is  because  we  believe  it  is  recognised  and 
sanctioned  in  the  New  Testament  that  we 
have  given  it  the  place  it  occupies  in  our 
•constitution  and  hii>tory.  We  think  that, 
while  it  may  be  rindica'ted  by  reason,  it  is 
also  demanded  by  Scripture.  We  regard 
it  as  expedient,  but  not  so  much  from  ex- 
perience as  from  the  conviction  that  it  is 
foolish  to  attempt  to  improve  upon  the 
Divine  plan.  We  did  not  wait  until  we 
saw  wide  rents  in  our  walls,  and  were  in 
danger  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins,  before 
we  sought  to  be  delivered  from  the  evils  of 
patronage.  With  us  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  made  part  of  the  original 
structure,  and  are  not  taken  up  as  a  but- 
tress to  a  tottering  building.  The  founders 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  took 
their  model,  not  from  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— ancient  or  modem— but  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  their  successors 
have  never  had  any  doubt  as  to  their 
wisdom.  The  Church  to  which  we  belong 
has  always  proved  faithful  to  the  Christian 
liberty  of  the  people ;  and,  as  the  reward 


of  this  faithfulness,  we  have  no  wrong  to 
lament  at  the  hands  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
no  favour  to  ask  of  Queen  Victoria.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  i^ 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement  to 
which  I  have  now  ventured  to  call  your  at- 
tention— a  statement  which  virtually,  al- 
though it  may  be  unintentionally,  charges 
this  presbytery  with  having  been  a  psrty 
to  the  violation  of  its  own  constitution, 
history,  and  principles.  There  was,  I  un- 
derstand, a  committee  that  rendered  some 
good  service  during  the  last  vacancy  at 
Kettle,  but  it  was  invested  with  no  such 
prerogative,  claimed  no  such  power,  and 
undertook  no  such  duty  as  to  make  choice 
of  the  minister.  And  it  is  but  simple 
justice  to  say,  that  the  congregation  at 
Kettle  did  not  desert  its  principles,  and  that 
the  long  vacancy  ended  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  member.  With  this  explanation, 
I  leave  the  presbytery  to  dispose  of  this 
matter  as  they  may  j udge  proper.'  Several 
members  of  presbytery  thanked  Mr.  Barr 
for  his  statement,  and  corroborated  him  in 
his  remarks.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rankine,  Cupar, 
moved :  *  That  inasmuch  as  the  report  re- 
ferred to  was  given  in  to  a  court  with 
which  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  no  ecclesiastical  connection,  and  it  is 
not  formally  before  it,  the  presbyteiy  does 
not  feel  called  on  to  give  any  judicial 
deliverance  on  said  report ;  but  in  so  far 
as  the  allegation  contained  in  the  report  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
agrees  to  declare  that  in  no  instance  has 
a  minister  been  called  to  any  charge  within 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  except  by 
the  free  choice  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation.' This  motion  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Dumfries, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  October — the  Rev.  David  Kinnear, 
moderator.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  student 
of  the  2d  year,  certified  as  having  attended 
the  last  session  of  the  Hall,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  pro- 
fessors, and,  at  his  own  request,  was  ex- 
amined in  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Hermenea- 
tics;  all  these  examinations  were  sustained, 
and  the  student  encouraged  to  prosecute 
his  studies.  In  reply  to  a  letter  drawn  op 
by  a  committee  of  presbytery,  and  sent  to 
certain  congregations  by  the  instructions 
of  the  presbytery,  regarding  the  augmenta- 
tion of  stipend  in  self-sustaining  congrega- 
tions, the  answers  generally  were  hopd'al 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Synod 
would  be  adopted.  For  a  special  reason, 
one  congregation  was  not  communicated 
with ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  attention 
of  all  the  congregations  in  the  bounds 
should  be  called  to  the  subject  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  re- 
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port  of  the  committee  on  the  constitution 
and  working  of  the  Mission  Board,  and 
report  at  next  meeting.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  convener  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, calling  the  attention  of  the  presbj- 
terj  to  the  collection  for  the  Synod  Fond. 
It  was  agreed  to  recommend  ministers  and 
sessions  to  cirenlate  the  report  on  union 
among  the  families  of  their  respective  con- 
fregations.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Dumfries,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Novem- 
ber. 

jOsudlM.— This  presbyteiy  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  21st  September — the  Bev.  David 
Hay,  moderator.  The  convener  of  the 
presbytery's  Mission  Committee  reported, 
which  report  was  received.  Appointed  an 
Evangelistic  and  Mission  Committee— Mr. 
Connel,  convener.  The  moderator  and 
Dr.  MK>avin  were  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
Free  Church  for  prayer  in  connection 
with  the  union  of  the  churches.  The  con- 
vener of  the  Committee  for  the  Extension 
of  the  Church  in  Dundee  reported,  that  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground  bad  been  bought 
in  the  West  End  on  which  to  erect  a 
church.  The  presbytery  reappointed  the 
comnaittee,  with  instructions  to  proceed  in 
the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  and  to 
engage  an  evangelist  to  labonr  in  that 
district  in  room  of  Mr.  Runciman,  who  is 
now  on  the  list  of  probationers.  Bead 
the  arrangements  made  with  the  congrega- 
tions anent  stipend  and  expenses.  This 
presbytery  meets  on  Tuesday,  the  19th 
October. — ^The  presbytery  again  met  on  19th 
October— The  Bev.  David  Hay,  moderator. 
Read  certificates  from  Professors  Harper 
and  M*Michael,  in  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Chapman,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  been  regular  in  their  attendance,  and 
had  performed  the  prescribed  exercises  at 
the  Hall.  Mr.  Anderson,  having  finished 
his  course  of  study  at  the  Hiul,  at  his 
request,  was  taken  on  trial  for  licence, 
and  had  subjects  of  trial  assigned  to  him. 
Also  gave  subjects  of  exercise  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Crighton  Alexander.  Ap- 
pointed, according  to  instructions  of 
Synod,  an  Evangelistic  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Dundee  ministers,  with  their 
presbytery  elders,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  New- 
bigging— Mr.  Miller,  convener.  The  derk 
laid  on  •the  table  of  the  presbytery  a 
tabular  view  of  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion of  presbyteries  in  the  Blission  Board, 
and  of  the  constituent  members  of  the 
snb-committees,  for  seven  years  prior  to 
the  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Board,  during  the  years  of  transition, 
and  for  seven  years  after  the  change. 
This  presbytery  meets  on  Tuesday,  the 
21st  December. 
Dunftrmlimt. — This  presbyteiy  met  on 


the  5th  October— Mr.  Russell,  moderator 
Mr.  Russell  stated,  on  behalf  of  the  clerk; 
Mr.  Graham  of  Crossgates,  that  owing  to 
severe  illness  he  had  been  obliged,  as 
clerk,  to  appoint  several  of  the  brethren 
to  occupy  his  pulpit,  as  sick  supply ;  that 
five  of  them  had  already  done  so ;  and 
that,  though  he  now  felt  himself  improv- 
ing, there  was  little  prospect  of  his  being 
able  to  resume  his  duties,  until  the  roll  of 
supply  was  exhausted.  The  presbytery 
heard  the  statement  with  regret,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Graham's  illness,  and 
earnestly  hoped  that  he  would  soon  be 
restored  to  his  wonted  health.  A  circular 
was  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Home 
Secretary,  anent  the  augmentation  of 
stipends.  It  was  recommended  that  each 
minister  should  do  all  in  his  power,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  secure  contribu- 
tions for  the  Augmentation  Fund.  Mr. 
Andrew  Gardiner  presented  certificates  of 
his  attendance,  as  a  first  year  student,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall.  He 
was  then  examined  on  the  lectures  he  had 
heard,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presby- 
tery; and  subjects  of  examination  were 
prescribed  to  him  for  next  meeting  of 
presbytery.  Mr.  Toung  read  the  report 
of  Mr.  M* Arthur,  the  presbytery's  mis- 
sionary. The  presbytery  received  the 
report,  expressed  their  satisfaction,  and 
requested  the  brethren  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  continue  their  encouragement  to 
Mr.  M*Arthnr.  It  was  proposed,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  that  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  should  be  observed  for  the 
special  recognition  of  God's  goodness  to 
US  in  the  bygone  harvest.  It  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Shoolbred,  who  is  to  visit  Dun- 
fermline on  the  7th  and  8th  of  November, 
should  hold  his  meeting  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  Church,  Dunfermline,  on  Sabbath 
the  7th ;  and  on  Monday,  the  8th,  at  Alloa, 
in  Mr.  M^Dowall's  church.  Agreed  to 
hold  next  meeting  of  presbytery  on  Tues- 
day, the  21  St  December,  at  12  o'clock. 

Edmhurgh, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  October — the  Rev.  James  Imrie,  mo- 
derator. A  scheme  for  the  visitation  of 
sessions  and  congregations  of  the  presby- 
tery was,  after  considerable  discussion, 
agreed  on.  Mr.  Gardiner,  as  convener  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  meet  with  the 
congregation  of  St.  Andrew's  Place,  Leith, 
in  reference  to  the  call  to  Mr.  Sellar, 
and  protest,  reported  that  a  meeting  had 
been  held,  and  that  the  following  was 
the  minute  which  the  congregation  had 
adopted  nnanimonslv  :  *  That  the  congre- 
gation agree  that  the  call  to  Mr.  Sellar 
be  fallen  from,  and  that  this  be  reported 
to  the  presbytery.  Further  agf^e,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  presbytery  sustaining  the 
resolution,  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
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be  held  to  coDBider  fattire  procedare/ 
The  presbytery  adopted  the  report,  and 
thanked  the  committee  for  their  services. 
The  committee  on  Mary's  Chapel  Mission 
congregation  reported  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  obtain  a  site  for  a  new 
church  in  Blackfriars  Street,  one  of  the 
new  streets  under  the  city  improvement 
scheme.  Before  sanctioning  the  proposal, 
the  presbytery  remitted  the  matter  to  the 
committee,  to  bring  in  a  report  at  next 
meeting,  containing  full  information  on 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Dr.  Feddie 
submitted  a  report  from  a  committee  ap- 

Sointed  in  August  last,  to  consider  the 
est  means  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The 
committee  thought  that  there  were  a 
number  of  different  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  where 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  new  con- 
gregations, and  in  which  such  congrega- 
tions could  be  raised,  without  materially 
injuring  existing  congregations ;  but  they 
did  not  agree  to  indicate  the  precise 
places  more  particularly  at  present,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance.  They  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  a  few  gentlemen, 
who  nad  had  it  in  view  for  some  time 
past  to  seek  the  erection  of  a  new  congre- 
gation in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norton 
and  Maryfield,  at  the  east  of  the  New 
Town.  Dwelling-houses  had  been  largely 
increased  in  that  district,  and  were  to  be 
still  further  increased,  there  being  now 
about  SOOO  new  inhabitants,  and  for  this 
extensive  district  there  was  no  local 
church  accommodation.  Preliminary  in- 
quiries had  been  made  about  a  site,  and 
it  was  found  that  a  suitable  site  could  be 
obtained  at  a  moderate  feu-duty.  Without 
any  very  special  measures  being  adopted, 
a  sum  of  £800  had  already  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
in  that  locality.  On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Smart,  the  report  was  accepted  as  an  in- 
terim report,  and  gratification  was  ex- 
pressed that  there  was  a  prospect  of  the 
object  of  the  committee  being  carried  out. 
A  discussion  was  entered  into  on  a  pro- 
posal that  the  statistics  should  be  inserted 
m  the  JHecord  if  practicable.  It  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  be  printed  as  for- 
merly.—  The  presbyteiy  met  again  on 
Wednesday,  the  6th  October,  in  Nicolson 
Street  Church,  when  Mr.  Peter  B.  Gloag, 
preacher,  was  ordained  as  colleague  and 
successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston.  The 
Bev.  David  Nicol  preached  from  Matt. 
V.  8 ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston  offered  the 
ordination  prayer;  and  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Thomson,  Peebles,  in  the  room  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Thomson,  Hadding- 
ton, who  was  necessarily  absent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  a  near  rela- 


tion, gave  the  charges  to  the  young 
minister  and  to  the  people. — ^The  presby- 
tery met  again  on  the  evening  of  tne  18th 
October,  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Joseph  Yiliesid,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Mission  Board 
as  a  missionary  to  Spain. 

Elgin  and  Invemtn, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Moyness  on  the  12th  October- 
Rev.  William  Watson,  moderator.  The 
clerk  stated  that  he  had  since  last  meeting 
received  a  communication  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee, 
intimating  that  Mr.  John  Hendrie,  student 
of  divinity,  Forres,  had  made  application 
to  the  Board  of  Missions  to  be  accepted  as 
a  missionary  to  India,  and  that — his  ap- 
plication having  been  favonrablj  receiv»l 
^the  committee  are  desirous  that  steps 
should  be  taken  by  this  presbyteiy  for  the 
licence  and  ordination  of  Mr.  Hendrie  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  clerk  further  stated, 
that  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  mode* 
rator,  with  the  view  of  expediting  matters, 
assigned  Mr.  Hendrie  subjects,  of  trial 
exercises,  to  be  given  in  at  this  meeting. 
The  presbytery,  feeling  deeply  interested 
in  Mr.  Hendrie's  devotement  of  himself  to 
arduous  but  honourable  labour  in  the  mis- 
sion field,  proceeded  to  receive  the  exer- 
cises prepared  by  Mr.  Hendrie  on  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  to  him ;  and  these  exercises 
having  been  given  in  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  presbytery,  Mr.  Hendrie  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 
connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  his  ordination  was  appointed 
to  take  place  at  Fones,  on  Wednesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  November, — 
the  services  to  commence  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon, — Mr.  Robson  to  preach,  Mr.  Watson 
to  ordain,  and  Mr.  Pringle  to  address  the 
newly  ordained  missionary. 

Falkirk. — This  presbytery  held  n,  pro  re 
ncUa  meeting  on  the  27th  September— the 
Rev.  Charles  Jerdan,  moderator.  The 
clerk  read  letters  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott, 
anent  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  William 
Leith,  Airtb,  to  Somerset  East,  South 
Africa,  whereupon  the  presbytery  approved 
of  the  moderator's  conduct  in  calling  the 
meeting.  Commissioners  from  Airth  ap- 
peared, and  intimated  that  a  meeting  of 
session  and  of  the  congregation  had  iMen 
held,  when  it  was  agreed  to  offnr  no  op- 

gosition  to  the  demission  of  Mr.  Leith. 
Ir.  Leith  was  heard,  and  made  a  state- 
ment of  reasons,  and  laid  his  demission 
on  the  table  of  presbytery.  The  Rev. 
James  Somerville,  senior  minister,  was 
also  heard.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Niven,  Mary- 
bill,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renny,  Free  Church, 
Strathblane,  were  invited  to  correspond, 
and  were  heard  as  to  the  scene  of  labour 
in  South  Africa;  whereupon  the  presbytery 
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Agreed  to  accept  of  Mr.  Leith's  demission, 
and  loose  him  from  Airtb,  and  the  cleric 
was  instmcted  to  fomish  Mr.  Letth  with 
a  certificate  of  ministerial  status,  and 
presbyterial  recommendation.  Commis- 
sioners appeared  from  the  West  Congrega- 
tion, Linlithgow,  and  petitioned  the  pres* 
byteipr  for  a  moderation.  The  presbytenr 
appointed  the  Rer.  Peter  Rntherforu, 
Falkirk,  to  preach  and  moderate  there  on 
the  11th  October.  Trials  for  licence  were 
appointed  to  Mr.  Alexander  McDonald, 
student. — This  presbytery  met  again  on 
5th  October.  Mr.  McDonald  was  exa- 
mined on  Divinity  Hall  exercises,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery.  The  pres- 
bytery then  considered  several  Synod  re- 
mits, and  appointed  next  meeting  on  the 
2d  November,  at  10  a. m. 

GaUoway, — ^This  presb3rtery  met  on  5th 
October,  and  was  constituted  by  Mr.  Ho- 
garth. Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Lindsay.  Mr.  Hogarth 
reported  that  he  had  received  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  from  Mr.  Toung,  in  reference  to 
the  presentation  to  the  Honse  of  Commons 
of  the  petition  of  the  presbytery  anent  the 
Irish  Cfhorch.  A  tabular  view  of  the  state 
of  representation  of  presbyteries  at  the 
Mission  Board  was  laid  upon  the  .table. 
The  attention  of  the  presbytery  was  called 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Synod  anent 
8ynod*s  General  Fund,  and  the  sums  pay- 
able by  each  congregation.  Read  com- 
mnnication  anent  stipend  augmentation, 
and  the  modified  proposals  of  the  Board 
in  reference  to  the  supplement  to  the  con- 
inregations  of  Creetown  and  Fort  William. 
The  presbytery  took  into  consideration 
the  deliverance  of  the  Synod  in  reference 
to  union  with  other  churches,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  conveners  of  the 
Union  Committee  especially,  as  to  the  duty 
of  prayer  for  increased  concord  among 
the  office-bearers  and  members  of  the 
negotiating  churches,  and  in  connection 
therewith,  and  as  leading  thereto,  for  the 
advancement  of  vital  godliness  in  our  land. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend 
the  members  of  presbytery  to  use  their  in- 
fluence, that  in  their  several  localities, 
where  felt  to  be  practicable  and  desirable, 
joint  meetings  of  the  congregations  of  the 
negotiating  churches  be  held  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Dawson  called  the  attention  of 
presbytery  to  the  propriety  of  appointing 
deputations  to  visit  the  congregations  and 
deliver  addresses,  with  the  view  to  the  in- 
crease of  vital  godliness,  as  well  as  the 
dissemination  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
duties  resulting  therefrom.  Messrs.  Sqnair 
and  Dawson  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
plan  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished, 
and  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the 


presbytery  at  its  next  meeting.  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  New- 
ton-Stewart on  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Sabbath  of  December. 

Glasgow. — ^The  ordinary  monthly  meet- 
ing of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  12th 
September — Mr.  Fra^r,  Lanj^side  Road, 
moderator.  Dr.  George  Jeffrey,  clerk, 
reported  that  he  had  presided  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Dennistonn  congregation,  when 
a  call  to  the  Rev.  Walter  Roberts,  Airdrie, 
was  nnanimonsly  agreed  to.  The  number 
of  members  on  the  roll  was  55;  and  of 
these  52  had  signed  the  call,  and  39  ordi- 
nary hearers  hful  concurred.  The  presby- 
tery approved  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Jeffrey, 
and  nnanimonsly  sustained  the  call ;  and 
Mr.  Stirling,  Coatbridge,  was  appointed 
to  intimate  this  to  Mr.  Roberts'  congrega- 
tion, on  the  evening  of  Sabbath  first. 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Bogne,  Brunton,  For- 
rest, French,  Knox,  M'Ewing,  Moffat, 
Ross,  Stephen,  and  Young,  students,  hav- 
ing presented  certificates  of  attendance  at 
the  Hall  for  the  fifth  year,  were  taken  on 
trials  for  licence.  Subsequently  it  was 
reported  they  had  passed  satisfactorily  an 
examination  on  the  Hall  lectures,  and 
also  the  appointed  private  trials,  where- 
upon suitable  subjects  of  trial  discourses 
were  allotted  to  them.  Mr.  Hunter,  elder, 
convener  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  protest  and  appeal  from 
Anderson  church,  read  the  report  of  said 
committee,  in  which  it  was  found  that  all 
parties  acquiesced,  on  the  nnderstanding 
that  it  be  intimated  to  the  congregation 
by  a  committee  of  presbytery.  The  pres* 
bytery  received  and  adopted  the  report, 
thanked  the  committee,  and  especially  the 
convener,  for  their  diligence,  and  appointed 
Drs.  Jas.  Taylor  and  G.  Jeffrey  a  com- 
mittee in  terms  thereof.  Mr.  Melvin, 
elder,  submitted  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  last  meeting  to  confer 
with  a  sub-committee  of  the  Home  Com- 
mittee, in  reference  to  the  application  of 
the  bequest  of  £5000  made  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son for  the  building  of  churches  in  Glasgow 
for  the  masses.  The  report  contained  the 
following  deliverance  by  the  joint  meet- 
ing:— 'First,  that  the  fund  can  be  applied 
only  to  church-building  for  the  masses; 
second,  that,  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  the  bequest,  this  joint  com- 
mittee agree  to  recommend  to  the  Home 
Committee  and  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
that  they  should  attempt  at  present  the 
erection  of  onlv  one  church,  which  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  future  church-exten- 
sion efforts;  and  third,  that  if  the  Home 
Committee  and  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
concur  in  the  above  statement,  they  should 
reappoint  their  present  committees  on  Mr. 
Henderson's  bequest,  with  instructions  to 
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take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  selection 
of  a  site  and  for  the  erection  of  a  church, 
and  to  report  procedure  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Home  Committee  and  the  presby- 
tery.'   The  Home  Committee  had  agreed 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
committee.   After  reasoning,  it  was  agreed 
to  postpone  consideration  of  this  report 
till  next  meeting.    Dr.  Black,  convener  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  course 
that  should  be  followed  in  carrying  out 
the  Synod's  deliverance   on  the   Union 
report,    submitted    a    report    containing 
several    recommendations,    which,,  after 
amendment,  were  agreed  to  as  follows: — 
*  First,  that  copies  of  the  Union  report  be 
circulated  by  sessions  among  the  members 
of  churches  within    the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery,  where  this  has  not  already 
been  done.    Secondly,  that  until  the  next 
meeting  of  Synod,  besides  the  usual  devo- 
tional exercises,  at  one  o'clock,  during 
every  ordinary  meeting  of  the  presbytery, 
special  prayer  be  offered  on  the  subject 
of  Union  with  the  negotiating  churches, 
either  by  the  moderator,  or  any  member 
of  the  court  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
him  to  do  so.   Thirdly,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  Fast  Day,  next  week,  meetings  be 
held  in  two  of  the  chnrches  on  the  North, 
and  one  on  the  South  Side,  for  special 
prayer  on  the  subject  of  Union  and  the 
interests  of  religion,  as  these  are  affected 
by  prevalent  errors  and  ungodliness.    And 
fourthly,  that  while  it  is  incumbent  upon 
individuals,  families,  and  congregations  to 
^ive  these  subjects  a  place  in  their  daily 
.devotions  in  the  closet,  the  family,  and 
the  sanctuary,  special  mention  be  made  of 
them  in  the  pravers  of  the  weekly  con- 
gregational meetings  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  every  month.'    On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Pirret,  seconded  by  Mr.  Niven,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  issue  a  general  re- 
commendation to  sessions  to  arrange  for 
united    meetings   with    the    negotiating 
churches  for  prayer  where  such  might  be 
considered  desirable.    Heard    Mr.    Mel- 
vin,  elder,  in  accordance  with  intimation 
given  at  meeting  in  August,  on  the  follow- 
ing motion: — *To  call  the  attention  of 
the  presbytenr  to  "  Extracts  from  Journal 
of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Ooldie,"  missionary  at 
Old  Calabar,  Africa,  as  published  in  the 
Misiionary  Record  for  August,  wherein  it 
is  stated  that,  *<  sad  to  tell,  the  chief  cargo 
of  the  Clyde  steamers  for  the  Oil  Rivers, 
as  they  are  called,  is  ardent  spirits ;"  also, 
that  **  there  are  those  in  the  membership 
of  the  Church  who  have  a  far  greater 
capital  embarked  in  the  traffic,  than  the 
capital  contributed  by  the  benevolence  of 
the  Church    for  the  salvation   of   these 
tribes."    And  to  move  the  presbytery  to 


appoint  A  committee  to  inquire  aa  to  the 
truth  of  said  allegations,  to  consider  the 
whole  subject,  and  to  report  as  to  whst 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  remedy  the 
great  evil  complained  of.'  After  hearing 
Mr.  Mdvin,  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
postpone  consideration  of  his  motion  till 
next  meeting,  the  hour  previously  fixed 
for  hearing  the  next  case  having  arrived. 
Read  protest  and  appeal  of  eight  mem- 
bers of  Barrack  Street  church,  against  s 
deed  of  session,  inhibiting  them  from 
carrying  out  resolution  of  so-called  con- 
gregational meeting  on  6th  nit.,  on  the 
ground  of  its  irregularity,  and  threatening 
censure  because  of  contumacy  in  respect 
of  a  former  finding.  Read  relative  docn- 
ments,  and  heard  Messrs.  Downie  and 
Gardner  for  themselves  and  the  other 
appellants,  and  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Stark 
on  behalf  of  the  session.  After  questions 
were  put,  parties  were  removeo.  Dr. 
James  Taylor  moved,  Dr.  Brown  seconded, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  to  ^dis* 
miss  the  complaint  and  appeal,  affirm  the 
findings  of  the  session  complained  of,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  appellants  have,  by  their 
conduct,  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
suspension,  remit  to  the  session  to  deal 
with  them  accordingly,  if  they  persist  in 
their  present  course  of  conduct.'  Against 
this  decision  the  appellants  reclaimed  and 
appealed  to  the  Synod.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  instmct  the  session  not 
to  sist  procedure  because  of  this  appeal. 

HamiUoru — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
S8th  of  September  — Rev.  Mr.  Dunlop, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  Bfr.  Inglis  ex- 
pressed his  own  and  his  congregation's 
sincere  thanks  to  the  presbytery  for  their 
kindness  in  supplying  his  pulpit  daring 
his  late  indisposition.  Read  certificates 
from  the  different  professors,  stating  that 
Mr.  William  R.  Inglis,  student  of  the  fifth 
year,  had  attended  the  classes  and  per- 
formed the  prescribed  exercises  daring 
last  session  of  the  Divinity  HalL  Mr. 
Inglis  having  completed  his  theological 
course,  made  application  to  be  taken  on 
trials  for  licence,  and  various  discourses 
and  subjects  of  examination  were  ap- 
pointed him  for  that  purpose.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Synod's  Home  Secre- 
tary,  forwarding  a  tabular  view  of  the 
representation  of  presbyteries,  etc^  pre- 
pared by  appointment  of  last  meeting  of 
Synod;  and  the  presbytery  appointed 
•Messrs.  MTarlane,  raterson,  Duncanson, 
and  Black,  a  committee,  to  examine  the 
same,  and  report  to  next  meeting— Mr. 
M*Farlane,  convener.  A  communication 
from  the  convener  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  regarding  sums  pay- 
able to  the  Synod  Fund,  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  presbytery. 
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KeUo. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  19ih 
October — Rev.  D.  K.  Miller,  Leitholm, 
moderator,  with  whom  were  seven  mini- 
sters and  fonr  elders.  An  apolof^y  was 
sustained  for  the  absence  of  Rev.  William 
Bdrr,  Jedbnrgb.  The  minnte  of  last 
nieetinff  was  confirmed.  The  clerk  read 
letters  from  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl 
of  Minto,  and  Sir  William  Scott,  Bart., 
M.P.,  acknowledging  the  reception  of 
€x>pie8  of  resolutions  anent  the  Irish 
Charch,  transmitted  by  order  of  presbytery 
on  the  eve  of  the  settlement  of  that  ques- 
tion, and  expressing  general  concurrence 
in  their  sentiments.  Read  circular  letter 
from  Home  Mission  Secretary,  reporting 
arrangements  made  concerning  grants  to 
the  congregations  of  Greenlaw  and  More* 
battle,  and  at  same  time  pressing  on  the 
attention  of  presbytery  the  importance  of 
earnest  and  continued  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  ministers  and  congregations  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  which  are  required  for  sus- 
taining the  efficiency  of  the  Stipend  Aug- 
mentation Scheme,  for  which  a  sum  of 
about  X8000  is  required  annually.  The 
presbytery  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
arrangements  made.  A  communication 
was  received  from  the  convener  of  the 
Synod's  Finance  Committee,  reminding 
congregations  of  the  rates  payable  by  them 
in  October  for  the  Synod's  (ieneral  Fund. 
Defernsd  till  next  meeting  the  considera- 
tion of  the  remit  from  Synod  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  constitution  and  working  of 
the  Mission  Board,  and  meanwhile  agreed 
to  cirevlate  a  tabular  statement,  furnished 
by  the  Home  Mission  Secretary,  of  the 
distribution  of  members  amongst  the  pres- 
byteries of  the  Church.  Unanimously  and 
cordially  adopted  the  recommendation  on 
remuneration  of  preachers,  that  it  should 
be  paid  by  the  supplemental  congregations 
at  the  same  rate  as  others.  Reported  on 
the  membership  of  preachers  on  the  list 
of  occasional  supply.  The  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  were  tendered  to  the  retiring 
moderator.  Rev.  D.  K.  Miller,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  bad  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  chair  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  He  was  requested  to  deliver  an 
address  or  discourse  at  next  meeting,  pre- 
liminary to  a  eonversation  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  congregations  of  the  bounds, 
intimation  to  be  made  of  this  from  the 
several  pulpits,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
members  of  presbytery  specially  urged. 
Proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  when  the  Rev. 
James  Rodgers  was  chosen  moderator; 
the  Rev.  Mungo  GifTen,  treasurer;  and 
the  Rev.  James  Jarvie,  clerk.  Appointed 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  December. 

Kilmamock, — This  presbytery  met  at 


Kilmarnock  on  the  12th  October  —  the 
Rev.  George  Morris,  moderator.  Mr. 
Philp  reported  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  appointment  of  presbytery  at  last 
meeting,  he  had  met  the  people  worship- 
ping at  Glengamock  station,  and  had 
taken  the  usual  steps  necessary  to  form 
them  into  a  congregation,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Chnrcb.  A  copy  of  the  roll 
of  members  composing  the  congregation, 
amounting  to  65,  was  laid  by  him  on  the 
table  of  the  presbytery.  The  presbytery 
approved  of  what  had  been  done  in  this 
case,  and  appointed  Mr.  Philp  to  preach 
at  Glengamock  on  any  week-day  that 
might  be  convenient  between  this  and 
next  meeting  of  presbytery,  and  to  super- 
intend the  election  of  four  elders  by  the 
newly-formed  congregation,  which  election 
was  appointed  to  take  place  after  the  re- 
quisite public  intimations  have  been  made 
to  the  people  on  the  two  preceding  Sab- 
baths. Certificates  of  regular  attendance 
at  last  session  of  the  Hall  were  received 
from  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Gray,  of  the  first 
year,  Mr.  James  Conway  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Gemmill,  of  the  second  year,  Messrs.  I). 
F.  Mitchell  and  Adam  Gray,  of  the  third 
year,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  fourth 
year.  The  above  mentioned  students 
were  remitted  for  the  current  year  to  the 
Irvine  Committee  of  superintendence,  of 
which  Mr.  Cairns  is  again  appointed  con- 
rener,  the  said  committee  being  instructed 
to  attend  to  the  injunction  of  Synod,  that, 
among  the  other  exercises  prescribed  to 
the  students,  they  be  examined  on  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
other  standard  books  of  the  Church. 
There  was  read  a  communication  from 
the  Seed's  General  Finance  Committee, 
contaming  a  statement  of  the  contribu- 
tions falling  to  be  made  in  the  month  of 
October,  according  to  the  scale  adopted 
by  the  Synod,  by  the  difierent  congrega- 
tions of  the  presbytery,  in  support  of  the 
Synod's  General  Fund.  The  presbytery 
ordered  this  paper,  after  being  revised  by  the 
Statistical  Committee,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerk  at  next  ordinary  meeting 
in  December,  when  the  names  of  the  con- 
gregations, along  with  the  sums  annexed, 
shall  be  read  over,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining that  the  proper  contribution  has 
been  made  and  transmitted  to  the  Synod 
Treasurer,  Read  a  petition  to  the  Home 
Mission  Board  from  the  Holm  mission 
congregation,  Kilmarnock,  giving  a  view 
of  fiieir  present  operations,  and  craving 
that  a  liberal  grant  may  be  voted  for  their 
support  during  the  ensuing  year.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  transmit  and  recom- 
mend saia  petition.  The  presbytery  then 
proceeded  to  take  up,  as  agreed  upon  at 
a  former  meeting,  the  Synod's  rep<)n  oa 
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Union,  Mnt  down  at  last  meeting  of  Synod 
for  the  information  and  general  consider- 
ation of  the  Church.  After  a  lengthened 
and  interesting  conversation  on  the  main 
points  embraced  in  the  report,  the  pres* 
bjterj  unanimously  agreed,  without  pro* 
nonncing  any  formal  judgment  in  regard 
to  these— (1)  To  record  their  unfeigned 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  Christian  and 
brotherly  spirit  which,  for  the  past  six 
years,  has  in  so  remarkable  a  degree 
characterised  the  deliberations  of  the  ne- 
gotiating bodies,  and  for  the  gratifying 
amount  of  agreement  which,  on  all  mat- 
ters essential  to  the  constitution  and  work- 
ing of  the  church  of  Christ,  has  been  found 
to  exist  among  them ;  and  (2)  To  earnestly 
commend  the  said  report  to  the  prayerful 
consideration  of  the  sessions  and  congre- 
gations under  their  charge ;  copies  of  which 
in  sufficient  numbers,  sessions  were  recom- 
mended to  procure  for  their  own  use,  and 
for  circulation  in  their  respective  congre* 
gations,  as  directed  at  page  758  of  last 
Synod  Minutes.  The  pre&ytery  further 
agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Ayr  Free  Church  Presbytery,  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  their  number,  to 
meet  with  committees  of  the  Free  Presby- 
teries of  Ayr  and  Irvine,  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  brotherly 
intercourse,  especially  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  union,  and  of  conferring  as  to 
the  best  means  that  may  be  employed, 
should  this  course  be  deemed  expedient, 
of  promoting  joint  meetings  of  the  sessions 
ana  congregations  in  the  district  belong- 
ing to  the  different  bodies,  for  supplicating 
the  divine  counsel  and  blessing  in  the  case 
of  the  negotiating  churches  in  their  pre- 
sent circumstances.  The  following  com* 
mittee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  now 
mentioned — vis.  Dr.  Bruce,  and  Messrs. 
David  Thomas,  B.  M.  Maclnnes,  John 
Symington,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
Peter  Cairns,  ministers ;  with  Messrs. 
Thomas  M^Cubbin,  Hugh  Borland,  John 
Stevenson,  and  Qeorge  Palmer,  elders-^ 
Mr.  Maclnnes,  convener.  Agreed  that 
next  meeting  be  held  in  this  place  on  the 
second  Tue^ay  of  December,  and  that 
the  presbytery  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  clerk  at  IS  o'clock  noon. 

Kirkcaldy, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  ftth 
October — liev.  B.  Brownlee,  moderator. 
Certificates  of  attendance  at  the  Divinitv 
Hall  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R  C.  Inglis  were  readf, 
and  subjects  for  exercise  appointed  to  him. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  St. 
Monance  case  was  read  by  the  convener. 
Mr.  Houston  said  that,  after  hearing  the 
report,  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Pittendrigh  was  fully  borne  out  in  his 
complaint.    Mesprs.  Fisher,  Douglas,  and 


other  members  of  presbytery  having  ex- 
pressed themselves  to  the  same  effect,  Mr. 
Brown  then  submitted  the  following  mo- 
tion :  *  The  presbytery  find,  from  the  re- 
port of  their  committee,  that  there  is  room 
for  an  additional  church  in  St.  Monance; 
that  Mr.  Pittendrigh  and  his  session  were 
quite  prepared  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  church  in  that  place,  although  the 
movement  would  necessarily  diminish  the 
numbers  of  their  own  congregaticm ;  that 
Mr.  Pittendrigh  has  beeit,  from  the  outset, 
willing  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Wood,  of 
the  Free  Church,  in  conducting  a  missioa 
station  at  St.  Monance,  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  Free  Chnrch  session 
of  Elie  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
session  of  Pittenweem,  and  that,  when  in 
a  condition  to  be  congregated,  the  people 
should  be  left  at  liberty  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Free  Church  or  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  as  they  might  see 
fit ;  that  Mr.  Wood  had  formed  a  Free 
Church  mission,  but,  in  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Pittendrigh,  expressed  bis  will- 
ingness so  to  modify  its  basis  as  to  admit 
of  co-operation;  that  the  only  co-opera- 
tion ultimately  proposed  waa  a  share  in 
the  nominal  management  of  the  station; 
that  Mr.  Pittendrigh  expressed  himself 
dissatisfied  with  the  proposal,  and  sab- 
mitted  what  he  believed  to  be  a  practical 
scheme  of  co-operation,  and  that  Mr. 
Wood  approved  of  the  scheme,  but  inti- 
mated that  the  people  of  St.  Monance 
preferred  to  remain  as  they  were — ^viz.  a 
station  nnder  the  complete  control  of  the 
Free  Church  session  of  Elie.  On  these 
grounds  the  presbytery  sympathise  with 
the  session  of  Pittenweem  in  the  tiying 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  express  their  satisfaction  at  the 
disinterested  and  straightforward  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Pittendriffh  has  acted,  their 
conviction  that  he  and  his  session  hare 
reason  to  complain  of  having  the  prospect 
of  co-operation  held  out  to  them,  while 
nothing  more  was  intended  than  co-opera- 
tion in  the  nominal  management  of  the 
station,  and  their  deep  regret  that  a  new 
Free  Church  is  about  to  be  formed  in  Sl 
Monance  in  circumstances  by  which  itt 
strength  and  usefulness  must  be  very 
much  impaired.'  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Uyslop.  Mr.  Scott  expressed  him- 
self satisfied  with  the  report,  and  also  with 
the  motion,  bnt  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  and  see  if  Mr.  Wood  gave  any  ex- 
planation of  the  matter.  Mr.  Brown  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  allow  his  motion 
to  lie  on  the  table  till  next  meeting;  bat 
other  members  of  presbytery,  along  with 
the  seconder  of  the  motion,  oonld  see  so 
Deed  to  delay  coming  to  a  decision,  seeing 
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tliat  the  report  of  the  eomniittee  waa 
foaoded  on  the  letters  of  both  parties,  and 
did  not  go  beyond  the  facts  obtained  from 
the  correspondence ;  and  besides  this,  that 
the  motion  proposed  expressed  no  opinion 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Wood.  After  con- 
aiderable  deliberation,  the  two  motions 
were  pat  to  the  Tote,  when  nine  voted  for 
Mr.  Brown's  motion,  and  three  for  that  of 
Mr.  Scott.  The  former  was  accordingly 
carried.  A  schedule  filled  up  from  the 
congregation  of  Buckhaven  to  the  Manse 
Board*  and  another  from^the  congregation 
of  Dysart  to  the  Debt  Liquidating  Board, 
were  read,  which  the  presbytery  cordially 
agreed  to  attest  and  recommend,  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  exertions  both  con- 
gregations have  been  recently  making  in 
connection  with  the  erection  of  new  places 
of  worship.  Mr.  Malloch  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  presbytery  regarding  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  Largo  church, 
and  the  need  there  was  for  a  new  one. 
The  presbytery  agreed  very  cordially  to 
recommend  the  case  to  the  liberal  and 
wealthy  members  of  the  Church. 

Stirfimg. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  October — ^Rev.  W.  Huie,  moderator. 
Mr.  Berry  reported  that  he  bad  presided 
at  the  moderation  of  a  call,  in  Holm  of 
Balfron  church,  on  the  14th  September, 
when  Mr.  James  Paton,  preacher,  was 
unanimously  elected.  The  call,  signed  by 
66  members  and  27  adherents,  was  laid  on 
the  table.  Messrs.  Duncan,  Macallister, 
and  Taylor  appeared  as  commissioners  in 
support  of  the  call.  The  conduct  of  the 
moderator,  and  the  call  itself^  were  nnani« 
monsly  sustained,  and  the  clerk  instructed 
to  intimate  the  same  to  Mr.  Faton.  Mr. 
Fleming  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  presbytery,  appointed  at  last  meeting  to 
visit  Yiewfield  Church,  at  length.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  findings  of  the  committee 
had  been  accepted  by  the  congregation, 
and  the  managers  were  charged  with 
taking  immediate  steps  to  pay  over  £200 
as  retiring  allowance  to  Dr.  Gilfillan. 
The  presbytery  thanked  the  committee  for 
their  diligence.  Mr.  Adams,  commissioner 
from  Yiewfield,  stated  that  the  congrega- 
tion had  agreed  to  fulfil  their  trust  within 
a  month.  The  presbytery  thereafter  pro- 
ceeded to  the  final  step  in  the  matter 
of  Dr.  Gilfi  Han's  demission,  when  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Maclntyre,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  McLaren,  that  the  pastoral  relation  be- 
tween Dr.  Gilfillan  and  Yiewfield  Church 
be  dissolved.  Several  members  spoke  in 
terms  of  high  approbation  of  Dr.  Gilfillan, 
and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.  Mr. 
Maclntyre  was  appointed  to  preach  in 
Yiewfield  Church  on  Sabbath  first,  inti- 
mate the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Gilfi Han's  de- 
misoion,  and  declare  the  church  TACAnt 


Mi;  Blair  was  reappointed  moderator  of 
Yiewfield  session.  Certificates  from  the 
Divinity  Hall  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Drys- 
dale,  M*Raith,  George,  and  Drummond, 
were  read.  A  communication  regarding 
the  preaching  station  at  Dollar  from  Rev. 
John  Peterson  was  read ;  also  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Scott  with  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Mission  Board. 
A  complaint  from  a  member  of  Yiewfield, 
after  some  discussion,  was  withdrawn. 


CALLS  MODBBATED. 

London^  Bow, — The  Rev.  William  Allan 
Curr,  called  on  the  27th  September. 

Hastingg,  SUverhili. — Mr.  G.  B.  Carr, 
preacher,  called  on  the  29th  September. 

Linlithgow,  West  Congregation,  —  Mr. 
John  L.  Munro,  preacher,  called  on  the 
11  th  October. 

Holm  of  Balfron. — Mr.  James  Paton, 
preacher,  called  on  the  14th  September. 

BlcLckhm, — Mr.  Alex.  Baillie,  preacher, 
called  on  the  22d  September. 


ORDIMATIOMS. 

Edinburgh,  Nicolson  Street. — Mr.  Peter 
B.  Gloag,  M.A.,  preacher,  ordained  on  the 
6th  October,  as  colleague  and  successor  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston. 

Keith.  —  Mr.  William  Nairn,  A.M., 
preacher,  ordained  on  the  31st  August. 


nrnuoTioif. 

Moffat.— The  Rev.  William  Hutton, 
late  of  Cumnock,  inducted  on  the  19th 
October. 


DBMISSIONS. 

Thb  Rev.  William  Lcith  demitted  the 
collegiate  charge  of  the  congregation  of 
Airth  on  the  27  th  September. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilfillan  demitted  the 
charge  of  Yiewfield  Congregation,  Stirling, 
on  the  5th  October. 


BKQLISH  BTKOD  OF  THK  ITKITBD  PRfiSBT- 
TBHIAH  CHURCH. 

This  Synod  met  in  Newcastle  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  11  th  October, 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  M^Kerrow,  Mnnchester, 
preached  the  opening  sermon  from  Job 
xxi.  15,  after  which  the  Rev.  John  Young, 
Bellingham,  took  the  chair  as  moderator, 
and  addressed  the  Synod.  On  the  follow- 
ing day.  Rev.  George  Bell  gave  in  a  report 
of  a  committee  on  title-deeds  of  English 
churches.  The  committee  was  reappointed, 
with  instructions.  The  Rev.  John  Parker 
read  a  paper  on  the  neglect  of  ordinances 
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by  Scotch  familief  in  England.    On  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Scott,  the  following  motion 
was    adopted:  —  *The  Synod,   after   de- 
liberating, agreed  to  expresB  its  deep  sense 
of  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Parker's  address,  to  call 
the  attention  of  ministers,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  to  the  duty  of  intro- 
ducing young  men,  and  others  leaying 
their  congregations,  to  some  minister  or 
other   Christian  friend    in  the  place  to 
which  they  are  remoTing,  and  to  impress 
on  the  ministers,  office*bearers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations  of  this  Synod, 
the  necessity  of  using  earnest  and  kindly 
efforts  for  encouraging  the  strangers  who 
may  yisit  these  congregations,  to  continue 
stedfast  in  their  attendance  on  religious 
ordinances,  and  in  their  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  institutions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.'     The   Rey.  Wm. 
Graham   and    the  Rer.  John    Thomson 
delivered  addresses  on  evangelistic  effort, 
and   were    followed    by  Messrs.   Wales, 
Morton,  and  Logan,  elders ;  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report.    The  Synod  met 
again  in    the  morning,  when    addresses 
were  read  by  the  Kev.  B.    Leitch,  on 
United  Presbyterian  principles ;  by  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Bubsell,  on  the  attack  made 
on  Presbyttrianism  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;    and   by    the    Bev.    H.   T. 
Howat,    on    the    present    position    and 
prospects  of  Church  Establishments.    At 
the  meeting  on  Wednesday  it  was  agreed 
to  thank  Dr.  M'Kerrow  for  his  sermon, 
and  to  print  it  along  with  the  moderator's 
introductory  address.     Mr.  Parker  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Home  Evangelistic  Efforts,  recommending 
the  following  resolutions  in  reference  to  the 
preservation  of  members  leaving  churches, 
and  the  recovery  of  those  who  had  ceased 
to  attend  ordinances  :~M.  That  the  re- 
solution adopted  by  the  Synod  be  sent 
down  to  presbyteries  and  sessions,  in  order 
that  the  subject  be  taken  into  prayerful 
consideration.    That  in  each  of  the  large 
centres,  the  presbyteries  should  at  once 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  small  com- 
mittee,   whose    convener    shall    be    the 
medium  of  communication  for  the  sessions 
of  congregations  throughout    the   entire 
Church,  relative  to  members  or  adherents 
removing  from  one  locality  to  another; 
and  the  name  of  such  convener,  with  a 
copy  of  such  resolution,  shall  be  sent  to 
every  session,  with  an  earnest  request  for 
their    co-operation.      2.    In    respect    to 
individuals  fallen  away  from  ordinances, 
that  presbyteries  and  sessions  be  urged  to 
consider  the  duty  and  method  of  reclaim- 
ing them,  by  such  agencies  as  in  each 
locality  may  be  considered  most  effectlTe.' 
The  report  was  adopted.    The  Ber.  Dr. 


Anderson,  Morpeth,  and  the  Ber.  S. 
M*Lellan,  were  introduced  as  a  deputation 
from  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod,  and 
delivered  addresses,  which  were  responded 
to  by  different  members,  and  by  the  mode- 
rator. A  report  on  the  union  of  the 
churches  was  given  in  by  the  Rer.  J. 
Thompson,  Birkenhead,  and  ordered  to  be 
entered  in  the  minmes;  the  purport  of 
which  is  stated  to  be,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  negotiations  should  be  left 
to  general  Union  Committee.  On  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1 3th,  the 
Sjmod  reassembled,  when  interesting  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  W. 
G.  Eraser,  Sutton,  on  *  Church  Extension ;' 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Edmond,  on  *  The  Harvest 
and  its  Lord ;'  by  the  Bev.  W.  Shoolbred, 
on  *  The  Missionary  Work  in  India ;'  and 
by  the  Bev.  H.  M.  MacGill,  on  the  « Pre- 
sent Condition  of  Spain.'  The  next  meeting 
of  Synod  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
Birmingham,  on  the  Monday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  October  1870 ;  and  the 
Bev.  Dr.  M'Earlane  was  appointed  mode- 
rator. 

CANADA  FRBSBTXUtlAN  CBUBCH 
STATISTICS. 

In  our  last  number  there  was  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of 
this  Church.  We  hare  before  us  the  Record, 
containing  the  statistics  for  the  past  year. 
A  few  items  may  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers.     The  number  of  ministers  was 
295,  including,  however,  the  staff  of  pro- 
fessors in  Knox  College,  TorontOi,  and  in 
the  Presbyterian  College  of  Montreal.  We 
are  unable  to  state  exactly  the  number  of 
congregations;  for,  in  many  cases,  more 
than  one  are  under  the  charge  of  one 
minister,  and  not  a  few  ministers  have 
several  stations  which  rank  as  only  one 
congregation — the  distinction  between  a 
congregation  and  a  station  (not  notified  in 
the  lists)  being,  that  where  there  is  only 
one  session,  however  many  stations  there 
may  be,  they  form  a  single  congregation ; 
but  where  tnere  is  a  plurality  of  sessions, 
there  is  a  corresponding  plurality  of  con- 
gregations.   The  members  in  connection 
with  the  Church  are  beliered  to  be  46,241, 
being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  S854 ; 
sttendance  at  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible 
classes,  35,413 ;  amount  paid  as  stipend, 
£33,673  sterling— arerage,  £133;  arrears 
of  stipend,  £1404 ;  churches  built  during 
the  year,  30 ;  manses  built  during  the 
year,  16 ;  amount  paid  for  congregational 
purposes,  £69,880,  being  an  increase  of 
£10,714;  for  the  various  schemes  of  the 
Church,  about  £10,400.    llie  number  of 
students  ready  for  licence  was  7.    During 
the  past  year  3  ministers  had  died ;  there 
had  been  13  translations,  10  indoetiooi^ 
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and  11  ordinations.    Tbe  smallest  stipend  Another  minister  of  the  Church,  we  be* 

we  see  paid  to  any  minister  by  his  cougre-  lieve,  was  offered  by  a  congregation  in  the 

giition  alone  was  little  more  than  £31 ;  States  10,000  dollars  (gold)— fnlly  £2083. 

bat  there  was  a  handsome  supplement.  We  do  not  know  of  any  minister  in  oar 

Dr.  R.  F.  Bums  of  Chicago  receires  the  Chnrch  at  home  whose  stipend  is  half  that 

highest  stipend  in  the  Church,  viz.  £625.  snm. 


Bloutlili(  EitrnHpitt. 

RELIGIOUS  CONFERENCES. 

Conferences  on  the  Btate  of  religion  have  been  held  lately  both  in  Scotland  and 
England.  The  object  of  these  meetings — more  especially  in  Scotland — is  twofold :  to 
quicken  the  spiritual  life  in  those  who  are  already  converted,  and  to  bring  to  consider- 
ation the  careless  and  the  profane;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  jndge,  the  means  employed 
are  well  fitted  to  gain  the  object  in  view.  As  *  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharp- 
eneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend ;'  and  if  the  cultivators  of  science,  and  social 
leformeTs,  feel  it  to  be  advantageous  to  confer  with  each  other,  and  mark  the  pro- 
gress that  is  being  made  in  their  several  departments,  it  is  surely  most  expedient 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  God  should  take  counsel  together, 
and  stimulate  each  other  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  to  which  they  have  devoted 
themselves.  The  good  arising  from  the  evangelistic  services  which  are  generally 
undertaken  in  connection  with  these  conferences,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  under- 
valued ;  but  our  conviction  is,  that  a  greater  measure  of  good  is  accomplished  on 
such  occasions,  by  leading  ministers  and  other  earnest  Christians  to  realize  their 
responsibility',  and  to  contemplate  anew  the  secret  of  their  strength.  Our  theory 
is,  that  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  to  be  brought  about  through  the  revival 
of  the  Church ;  and  every  scriptural  means  by  which  the  people  of  God  are  quick- 
ened and  strengthened,  whether  more  or  less  in  the  faith,  must  tell  in  the  same 
proportion  on  the  conversion  of  sinners.  If  desirous  of  having  heat  in  our  dwellings, 
we  do  not  think  of  blowing  at  the  dead  coals  that  may  be  in  the  grate,  but  we  con- 
centrate our  energies  on  the  portion  of  live  coal  that  is  found  there,  and  in  due  time 
we  are  rewarded  by  the  genial  warmth  of  a  blazing  fire ;  and  so,  when  the  apostle  is 
desirous  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  he  seeks  to  promote  the  revival  of 
the  church  at  Corinth : — ^  Having  hope,'  he  writes,  *  when  your  faith  is  increased, 
that  we  shall  be  enlarged  by  you  according  to  our  rule  abundantly,  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  the  regions  beyond  you.' 

One  of  these  conferences  was  held  at  Perth,  and  extended  over  three  days. 
The  attendance  at  all  the  services  was  large^  and  the  impression  produced  is  repre- 
sented as  being  good.  In  the  forenoon  meetings  the  subjects  treated  of  were  ^  oin,' 
*  The  forgiveness  of  sin,*  and  *  The  recovery  from  sin.'  The  questions  for  free  con- 
versation in  the  afternoon  were  such  as  these : — *  Is  an  inquirer  to  pray  for  pardon, 
or  to  believe  for  it,  or  both?  How  is  he  to  be  directed  for  the  obtaining  of 
pardon? '  Evening  meetings  were  also  held  for  evangelistic  addresses,  the  choice 
of  the  subjects  of  such  addr^ses  being  left  to  the  several  speakers.  In  connection 
-with  the  conference,  ladies'  meetings  for  prayer  and  Scripture-reading  were  held 
in  the  Guild  Hall ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  conference  was  brought 
to  a  dose  by  the  friends  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  ordinance  was  dis- 
pensed in  the  North  United  Presbvteiian  Church,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Owen 
preached  and  presided,  Professor  Lkharpe  delivered  the  closing  address,  and  prayer 
was  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  Moody  Stuart. 

In  the  programme  of  business  there  is  only  one  point  of  which  we  cannot  express 
our  cordial  approval.  That  is,  the  subject  for  free  conversation  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  oay's  conference :  ^  Is  an  inquirer  to  pray  for  pardon,  or  to  believe  for 
it,  or  both  ?  How  is  he  to  be  directed  for  the  obtaining  of  pardon  ? '  From  the 
report  of  the  discussion,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  brethren  present  did  not  under^ 
stand  the  question  as  thus  expressed.  Dr.  Charles  Brown,  Edinburgh,  *  found  a 
difficulty  in  undeiBtanding  the  oontrust  here  supposed.    His  answer  to  the  first 
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qnestion  would  be  ^'both,*^  but  he  thought  the  iflsue  raised  a  false  one.*  Mr.  Hal- 
dane  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  *  Praying  for  pardcm, 
or  believing  for  pardon.'  Now  we  sympathize  with  these  brethren.  The  form  in 
which  the  question  is  expressed  is  very  far  from  being  exact  and  intelligible.  If 
the  question  is  this,  '  How  is  an  anxious  sinner  to  be  directed  ?  *  there  is  only  one 
answer  to  such  an  inquiry,  and  that  is  the  answer  which  was  given  to  tbe  Philip- 

Eian  jailor,  *  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'     On  this 
ead  there  is  such  a  measure  of  unanimity  of  opinion  among  evangelical  GhristiaDB, 
that  it  did  not  call  for  discussion  at  such  a  meeting.    But  if  the  question  is  this, 

*  Whether  an  anxious  inquirer  should  pray  to  God  before  he  is  assured  of  his  salva- 
tion ? '  that  is  another  and  a  different  subject,  which,  if  treated  at  all,  should  have 
been  treated  by  itself.  And  on  this  head,  too,  we  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
answer.  The  word  of  God  encourages  every  man  who  is  in  distress  from  any  caoss 
to  ask  counsel,  and  help,  and  deliverance  from  God ;  it  being  always  understood  that  he 
prays  in  a  right  spirit.  On  these  points  there  could  not  be  two  opinions  among  the 
intelligent  Christians  assembled  at  Perth ;  but  as  there  are  partiea— over  orth^ox, 
we  think — ^who  are  in  the  habit  of  warning  anxious  sinners  against  praying  at  that 
stage,  we  can  understand  that  the  question  was  put  in  the  form  in  whioi  it  appean 
on  the  programme,  with  the  view  of  calling  forth  from  the  conference  a  condem- 
nation of  prayer  in  such  circumstances.  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  idea, 
we  trust  that  the  friends  who  make  arrangements  for  the  next  conference  will 
purge  out  this  leaven,  which,  if  not  a  heresy,  is  a  senseless  conceit. 

Another  of  these  conferences  was  held  at  Dundee  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
the  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made  by  the  locid  committee  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  The  subjects  for  consideration  at  the  forenoon  meetings 
were,  *  Tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  great  Teacher ; '  *  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the 
great  High  Priest ; '  and  *  The  Holy  Spirit  the  great  Regenerator.'  The  chairmen 
were  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drumroond,  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  and 
the  Earl  of  Cavan.  The  addresses  in  the  forenoon  had  a  enpedal  reference  to 
Christians ;  and  when  we  state  that  these  addresses  were  given  by  such  brethren  as 
the  Rev.  Drs.  David  Brown,  Aberdeen,  Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  Binnie  and 
Culross,  Stirling,  our  readers  may  conclude  that  the  important  themes  on  the  pro- 
granune  would  be  handled  in  an  able  and  edifying  manner.  Tbe  topics  for  free 
conversation  were  such  as  these :  ^  Tbe  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  Toung ; ' 

*  Consecration  to  God ; '  and  *  Home  Missions.'  In  the  evenings,  as  at  Perth,  evan- 
gelistic addresses  were  delivered  to  crowded  audiences,  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced seemed  very  deep.  The  conversation  on  *  the  best  way  of  bringing  the  truth 
to  bear  on  the  hearts  of  tbe  young'  was  a  deeply  interesting  one,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  many  ripe  Christians,  which  was  brought  before  the  meeting,  must  nave 
guided  and  encouraged,  not  only  younger  ministers,  but  the  Christian  parents  who 
were  present  in  large  numbers.  As  compared  with  the  Perth  conference,  the  ques- 
tions brought  forward  at  Dundee  were  of  a  wider  range,  and  were  thus  fitted  to 
secure  the  interest  of  greater  numbers. 

The  *  Church  Congress '  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Liverpool  during  the  past 
month.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  an  admirable  sermon  by  Dr.  Howson, 
the  Dean  of  Chester ;  and  among  tbe  questions  discussed  were  the  '  Phases  of  Un- 
belief ; '  the  *  Training  of  the  Clergy ; '  ^  Education  ; '  the  *  Recreations  of  the 
People.'  As  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  unity  in  the  Church  of  England,  several  of 
the  most  eminent  of  her  ministers  refused  to  attend  this  conference,  because  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Mackonochie — ^a  noted  ritualist — was  invited  to  read  a  paper.  The  discuB- 
sion  on  tbe  *  recreations  of  the  people'  called  forth  some  very  remarkable  statements. 
Archdeacon  Denison  expressed  his  readiness  to  take  part  with  his  parishioners  in 
playing  cricket  matches  on  Sabbath ;  and  Mr.  Glaister  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
^  one  of  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  is  to  interest  himself  in  the  amusements,  sports, 
and  pastimes  of  his  parishioners.' 

So  far  as  these  conferences  in  Scotland  are  concerned,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  they  should  not  be  confined  to  certain  localities.  If  held  year  after  year  in 
any  particular  town  or  district,  there  is  a  danger  that  only  a  certain  number  of 
persons  will  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  Christians  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  whereas,  if  they  are  convened  in  different  places,  not  only  will  the  benefit 
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be  thereby  extended,  but  the  risk  of  making  a  division  among  the  people  of  God 
will  be  greatly  lessened.  Neither  should  these  conferences  be  condacted  after  any 
aniform,  stereotyped  model,  for  in  such  a  case  they  will  soon  become  formal,  and 
lose  much  of  their  interest.  The  circumstances  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
held,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  meet- 
ings ehonld  be  conducted. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

This  Congress  was  held  during  the  last  month  at  Bristol,  and  was  opened  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  preached  a  sermon  from 
these  words :  *  Who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  who  were  oppressed 
of  the  devil.'  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  the  Bishop  remarked  that  social  science 
contemplated  *  doing  good '  as  its  great  work ;  but,  according  to  his  own  belief,  *  if 
it  were  to  succeed  in  its  specific  work,  it  must  be  by  recognising  that  the  misery  to 
be  cured  is  the  result  of  an  alien  bondage,  an  oppression  by  dien  forces  of  evil, 
external  to  the  sufferer^s  own  soul.'  The  speeches  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  who 
was  for  so  many  years  president  of  this  Assodatton,  used  to  add  immensely  to  the 
interest  of  its  meetings,  and  since  his  Lordship's  death  tiie  general  public  have  not 
been  bo  lu^y  attracted  to  its  proceedings.  At  the  Congress  this  year  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  among  others,  came  up  for  discussion :  *  Education ; '  *  Emigration ; ' 
'  "The  Poor  Law ; '  Trades  Unions ; '  *  Intemperance,'  etc 

In  the  discussion  on  Education,  Canon  Eingsley  delivered  an  address,  which  was 
characterized  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as  *  magnificent'  The  special  question, 
«I8  an  unsectarian  scheme  of  education  inconsistent  with  religious  teaching?' 
was  opened  in  an  elaborate  paper  by  Canon  Norris.  His  opinion  was,  that  if  God* 
fearing  men  were  appointed,  tne  teaching  would  necessarily  be  religious.  As  the 
practical  issue  of  his  paper,  he  submitted  the  following  proposals : — *  1.  That  inspec- 
tors, or  commissioners,  should  report  to  the  central  education  office  idl  places  wnere 
means  of  education  were  still  deficient.  2.  That  the  central  office  should  give 
notice  to  such  places,  that  unless  within  a  certain  time  a  good  school  was  forth- 
coming on  the  existing  system,  a  rate  would  be  levied  and  a  school  buOt,  to  be 
vested  in  provisional  trustees,  and  to  be  provisionally  conducted  by  a  teacher 
appointed  by  the  central  office  in  London,  on  secular  principles.  3.  That  such 
school  should  continue  to  be  so  constituted  and  conductea  until  such  time  as  some 
local  comukittee  should  come  forward  and  give  evidence  of  their  willingness  and 
competence  to  undertake  its  maintenance.  4.  That  in  the  event  of  such  offer, 
the  school  should  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  such  committee  to  be  managed 
by  them,  and  so,  ceasing  to  be  a  secular  school,  riiould  be  absorbed  into  the 
existing  denominational  system  of  the  country.  5.  That,  by  way  of  encouraging 
the  adoption  of  secular  schools,  the  scale  of  grants  to  rate-supported  schools  should 
be  much  lower  than  the  scale  of  grants  for  the  school  supported  by  subscription. 
6.  That  in  idl  cases  of  adoption  by  a  religious  communion,  a  conscience  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  the  new  trust-deed.  That  was  not  an  essential  part  of  his 
scheme,  but  he  strongly  recommended  it.' 

In  the  discussion  on  the  *  Poor  Law,'  the  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone  expressed  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  if  we  had  never  had  a  poor  law  in  this  country  we  should 
have  had  much  less  of  pauperism.  *  The  manner,'  he  alleged,  *  in  which  poor 
law  relief  was  made  to  supplement  wages,  destroyed  everything  like  independence 
and  self-reliance  in  the  agricultural  labourer.' 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  '  National  Education  League'  has  been  held  at 
Birmingham,  and  was  numerously  attended.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Mayor  (d  Birmingham,  who  presided;  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  Professor 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  Mr.  Potter,  M.P.,  Professor  Rogers,  Dr.  Hodgson,  the  Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert,  and  other  well-known  friends  of  education.     The  report  of  the  Pro- 
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▼ifflonal  Committee  which  was  read,  revealed  a  state  of  matters  calcnlated  to  arrest 
attention  and  excite  alarm.  In  Birmingham,  out  of  35,018  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  twelve,  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  Education  Society,  only 
15,490  were  at  school.  In  Manchester  and  Salford  the  number  of  children  of  all 
daases,  between  three  and  twelve  years,  was  100,000 ;  and  of  these,  55,000  were  on 
the  books  of  public  elementary  schools,  while  of  this  latter  number  the  average 
attendance  was  only  88,000.  The  object  of  the  League  is  *  to  secure  the  education 
of  every  child  in  England  and  Wales,'  and  this  it  purposes  to  accomplish  by  the 
foUowiug  means: — 1.  Local  authorities  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to  see  that 
sufficient  school  accommodation  is  provided  for  every  child  in  their  district. 
2,  The  cost  of  founding  and  maintaining  such  schools  as  may  be  required 
shall  be  provided  out  of  local  rates,  supplemented  by  Government  grants.  3.  All 
schools  aided  by  local  rates  shall  be  under  the  management  of  local  authorities, 
and  subject  to  Government  inspection.  4.  AU  schools  aided  by  local  rates  duill 
be  unsectarian.  5.  To  all  schools  aided  by  local  rates  admission  shall  be  free. 
6.  School  accommodation  being  provided,  the  State  or  the  local  authorities 
^all  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  of  suitable  age  not  other- 
wise receivmg  education.  As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  J^eague,  the 
secretary  stated,  that  although  no  public  meeting  had  been  held,  and  no  means 
adopted  but  the  circulation  of  the  scheme,  n^rly  3500  persons  of  influence, 
including  40  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  400  ministers  of  religion, 
had  alr^y  joined  the  League,  by  formally  assenting  to  its  principles ;  and  this 
number  was  daily  increasing.  The  proposal  in  the  scheme  to  which  exception 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Miall  and  others,  is  that  bearing  on  compulsory  attendance. 
In  an  article  on  the  subject,  The  Times  denounces  the  *  no  compromise '  policy  o! 
the  National  Education  League,  and  declares  ^  that  if  a  purely  unsectarian  system 
is  insisted  on,  utter  discomfiture  will  be  the  result.  If  the  Leaguers  assume  to 
exercise  an  influential  voice  in  the  settlement  of  this  grand  question,  we  (The 
Times)  recommend  to  them  greater  moderation  of  spirit,  if  not  of  aims.  A  power- 
ful counter  org^ization  has  already  been  formed,  and  denominational  education, 
if  threatened,  would  assuredly  die  bard.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  tho'other  day,  Mr. 
McLaren,  publisher,  introduced  the  subject  of  National  Education,  and  proposed 
the  following  resolutions : — *  The  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  record  their 
deep  regret  that,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  and  unanimous  demand  by  the 
country  during  last  sesmon  of  Parliament  for  an  improvement  in  our  system  of 
Scotch  National  Education,  no  measure  in  that  direction  was  allowed  to  pass  into 
law.  The  Chamber  humbly  express  the  hope  that,  in  the  session  about  to  ensue,  a 
measure  thoroughly  popular,  unsectarian,  and  undenominational,  will  be  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  receive  the  sanction  of  all  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  In  order  to  the  acceptance  and  beneficial  operation  of  any  such  mea- 
sure, the  following  principles,  they  believe,  will  require  recognition :  1.  That  in 
any  construction  of  a  General  Board  of  Education  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
number  must  be  elected  by  public  bodies.  2.  That  all  meetings  of  sudi  General 
Board  shall  be  held  in  public.  3.  That  every  inducement  be  held  out,  and  the 
way,  so  far  as  practicable,  smoothed,  for  the  conversion  of  parochial  into  nationai 
schools.  4.  That  upon  such  conversion  taking  place,  the  funds  hitherto  leviable 
from  heritors  for  the  maintenance  of  parochial  schools  be  ascertained,  and  af^ed 
towards  the  reduction  of  local  rates.  5.  That  no  sum  be  paid,  either  trioi  the 
public  funds  or  local  rates,  to  any  school  not  conducted  as  a  national  sdiooL  6. 
That  in  every  parish  the  heritors  and  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  be  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  shall  be  the  local  school  board,  and  that  this  board  shall  elect  a 
committee  .to  regulate  the  management  of  the  school,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Central  Board.  That  a  deputation  be  appointed  to  lay  the  views  of  the  Chamber 
on  this  subject  beforo  the  Lord  Advocate.'  The  resolutions  wero  generally  ap- 
proved of,  and  they  were  remitted  to  a  committee  to  bring  up  a  report  on  the  sab- 
ject.  From  these  and  other  movements  to  which  we  cannot  at  present  refer,  it  is 
evident  that  the  question  of  National  Education  has  now  passed  from  Church 
Courts  and  Teachers*  Associatians,  to  the  wider  and  more  influential  region  of 
public  meetings,  and  popular  discussion. 
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THE  CHURCHES  IN  IRELAND. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  drop  the  designation,  the  *  Church  of  Ireland,'  and  to 
speak  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  the 
Baptist,  and  Congregational  Churches  in  Ireland.  Regarding  them  all  as  now 
orgiinized  for  the  work  of  saving  souls,  we  extend  to  them  equal  social  and  political 
privileges.  In  the  two  churches- that  have  been  affected  by  the  Act  of  last  session, 
the  work  of  reconstruction  is  making  hopeful  progress.  In  the  meetings  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  the  laity  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  full  representation  of  their 
class,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  such  a  representation  is  consistent  with 
Episcopal  Church  government.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  only  matter  re- 
quiring adjustment  is  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  Regium  Donum,  which  ceases  to 
be  received  on  the  death  of  the  present  incumbents ;  and  to  this  the  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  are  addressing  themselves  with  commendable  zeal. 

At  a  meeting  of  laymen,  representing  nearly  all  the  congregations  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  ^  to  devise  measures  to  meet  the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  Church,*  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 1.  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  commutations  of  their  incomes  by  the  clergy  in  favour  of  a  common 
fund  will,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  provided  in  the  Irish  Church  Act,  afford,  in 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  amount  derived  from  commutation,  perfect  security 
for  aU  life-interests  in  Regium  Donum,  That,  further,  as  commutation  by  mini- 
sters wiU  secure  a  large  profit  to  the  Church,  and  thereby  powerfully  stimulate  the 
laity  in  the  formation  of  a  sastentation  fund,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
the  formation  of  a  commutation  fund  is  in  every  respect  most  desirable.  2.  That 
to  render  the  security  of  the  present  recipients  of  Regium  Donum  as  certain  as  pos- 
sible, this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  commutation  fund  should  be  exclusively 
held  in  trust  for  payment  of  the  annuities  of  ministers  who  commute.  3.  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presbyterian  laity,  not  merely  to 
raise  such  an  amonnt  as  will  provide  for  the  difference  between  the  interest  of  the 
commutation  fund  and  Regium  Donum^  but  also  to  aim  at  such  a  sum  as  will  in- 
crease the  income  of  all  participators  in  the  commutation  fund,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, to  at  least  £100  a  year,  independent  of  congregational  payments.  4.  That 
to  secure  this  result,  and  to  meet  the  claims  of  new  congregations  when  they  arise, 
and  further  to  replace  the  amount  yearly  taken  from  the  principal  of  the  commuta- 
tion funds,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  Assembly  should,  at  a  special 
meeting  to  be  called  as  soon  as  expedient,  agree  to  endeavour  to  raise  a  sum  of  not 
less  thjm  £30,000  a  year  by  means  of  a  general  sustentation  fund,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  commutation  fund.'  The  other  resolutions  pledged  the  members  to 
bring  the  subject  before  their  several  congregations,  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  General  Assembly,  and  submit  these  re- 
solutions for  their  consideration.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  scheme  here  submitted  seems  to  meet  the  case ;  and  if  the  members  of 
that  Church  are  prepared  to  contribute  on  a  scale  that  bears  anything  like  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  to  the  contributions  of  the  Dissenting  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Scotland,  the  object  in  view  will  be  easily  attained.  At  present,  the  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  do  not  contribute  more  than  14b.  3^d.  each,  while 
the  average  rate  in  Scotland  is  £1,  13s.  9d. 


DR  TEMPLE  AND  HIS  OPPONENTS. 

Among  the  many  pieces  of  patronage  that  have  lately  fallen  tA  the  Government, 
the  see  of  Exeter  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  it  is  understood  that  Dr.  Temple 
of  Rugby  is  to  be  appointed  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Against  this  appointment  a 
determined  opposition  has  been  raised,  by  the  High  Church  party  on  the  one  hand, 
headed  by  Dr.  Pusey,  and  by  the  Low  Church  or  EvangeliGEd  party  on  the  other, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftabury.  The  main  ground  of  opposition  to  Dr.  Temple 
is,  that  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  that  he 
belongs  to  the  Broad  Church  school.  A  protest  against  this  appointment  is  in 
process  of  being  signed,  and,  in  the  event  of  this  protest  being  disregarded  by  the 
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Goyernment,  it  is  proposed  to  petition  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  refuse  to  elect  on 
the  conge  (Telire.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  competent  to  judge  of  the  qualificatioDg 
for  the  Episcopal  office,  but  so  long  as  the  Church  is  established,  the  GoYemment 
must  be  supported  in  carrying  out  the  enactments  to  which  all  its  office-bearen 
have  sworn  submission.  Our  conviction  is,  that  the  Govemment  will  treat  with 
indifiFerence  any  such  protest,  and  the  threat  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Dam 
and  Chapter  is  a  brutum  fulmen.  The  characteristic  letter  of  Lord  John  Rnasell, 
when  it  was  intimated  that  the  Dean  of  Hereford  would  resist  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden,  has  not  been  forgotten.  That  letter  was  in  these  terms : — ^  &,— I 
have  received  your  letter,  intimating  your  intention  to  violate  the  law.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  servant,^  etc.  It  may  seem  a  hard  case  to  ask 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  go  through  the  painful  farce  of  pretending  to  elect,  of 
their  own  free  choice,  a  man  whom  in  their  hearts  they  abominate  and  detest; 
but  they  have  the  remedy  for  this  in  their  own  hands.  These  oonscientioiis  meo 
have  only  to  do  what  multitudes  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  have  done  in  past  ages. 
They  have  only  to  resign  their  livings,  and  they  will  walk  at  liberty. 

In  the  appointments  which  have  lately  been  made  to  the  Episcopal  bench,  the 
Govemment  has  shown  a  remarkable  degree  of  impartiality — may  we  not  rather  say 
indiffcrentism  and  latitudinarianism  ?  High  Church,  and  Low  Church,  and  Broad 
Church,  have  been  honoured,  each  in  its  turn,  as  if  Govemment  was  deteraiined  to 
keep  peace  in  the  happy  family,  by  ignoring  all  distinctions  between  tmth  and  error. 
Where,  in  such  a  case,  ia  the  national  consdenoe  ?  It  is  lost  even  in  appearance ; 
and,  though  we  proq^ise  a  great  reward  to  the  finder,  it  will  never  again  be  forth- 
coming in  connection  with  any  Established  Church  in  this  ooontrj. 


UNION  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

We  insert  the  following  notice  with  much  satisfaction,  and  tmst  that  it  will  be 
provocative  of  similar  cordiality  in  this  country : — 

*  The  union  negotiations  are  making  such  satisfactory  progress  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  confidently  stated  that  the  Old  and  New  School  Churches  will  be 
amalgamated  next  month.  Up  to  the  18th  ult.  twenty-one  presbyteries  of  the 
Old  School  branch  had  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  tibe  basis  of  union  sent  to 
the  presbyteries  by  the  last  General  Assembly ;  while  none  had  disapproved.  The 
same  state  of  things  obtains  in  the  New  School  denomination.  The  oar  of  prayer 
appointed  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  chnrches,  for  the  purpose  of  imj^oriog 
God^B  blessing  upon  the  union,  was  observed  with  much  interest  and  heartmesB. 
Sacramental  services  were  made  the  occasion  for  gathering  together  a  large  nombcr 
of  the  ministers  and  members  of  both  branches  in  pleasant  communion.  There  is 
a  growing  hope  that  the  year  of  union  may  be  a  year  of  great  spiritual  blessingB, 
of  numerous  conversions,  and  of  great  enlargement  of  the  Church's  work.  The 
New  York  Observer  publishes  letters  from  two  ministers  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  favour  of  the  union  of  their  body  with  the  Presbyterians.  At  a  meeting 
at  Princeton,  the. Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Old  and  New  Schoob 
had  determined  to  unite,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  member  of  both  churches  to 
unite  in  prayer,  and  work  to  the  end  that  the  union  might  be  good  and  true.  And 
then  he  closed  by  setting  forth  the  great  work  before  the  Church,  and  the  need  of 
laying  aside  all  contention,  so  as  to  meet  this  work.* 
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REPLY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  GENEVA 

TO  THE  POPE. 

This  able  and  eloqaent  reply,  by  the  National  Chnrch  of  Oeneva,  to  the 
brief  of  the  Pope  calling  a  Oeneral  Council  this  year,  I  had  intended  to  trans- 
late for  yon  mnch  earlier,  bnt  nnayoidable  circumstances  have  hitherto  pre- 
rented.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  what  the  whole  Protestant  Church 
is  in  some  form  called  on  to  do  at  this  time ;  and  I  trust  that,  if  not  in  our 
church  courts,  yet,  in  other  ways,  the  great  providential  opportunity  given 
US  to  rene^  our  solemn  protestation  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
Rome  will  Aot  pass  unimproved.  I  may  add  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  vigorous  manifesto  is  the  production  of  Dr.  Franck  Coulin,  one  of 
the  pastors  of  Geneva,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of  Conferences  on  Jesus 
Christ,  and  other  theological  works.  As  I  received  from  Oeneva  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  original,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  one  to  any  minister  or  mem- 
ber of  our  church  who  cares  to  possess  it. — ^I  am,  etc., 

John  Caibns. 

the  company  of  pastors  of  the  church  of  geneva,  to  the  members  of 
that  church,  and  to  all  protestant  christl^lns. 

You  are  not  ignorant,  dear  brethren,  that  in  connection  with  the  Council 
announced  for  next  year,  the  Pope  has  lately  addressed  to  Protestants  an 
appeal,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  of 
which  he  is  the  head.  It  alone,  he  tells  them,  as  the  alone  true  church, 
can  assure  repose  to  their  minds  and  peace  to  their  souls,  with  order  and 
happiness  to  all  nations.  He  is  ready,  he  tells  them  further,  to  receive  them 
as  a  father,  and  to  impart  to  them  all  the  spiritual  treasures  at  his  disposal. 

The  form  of  this  writing,  moderate  and  charitable,  does  not  remind  us  of 
the  anathemas  which  the  Pope  has  so  often  hurled  against  us.  Unhappily 
these  anathemas  remain.  They  have  never  been  recalled ;  they  serve  as  the 
text  of  historical  lessons  in  Romish  countries  on  the  subject  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  Reformers,  and  their  adherents ;  they  inspire  the  laws  and  the 
measures  directed  against  our  brethren  wherever  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
strong  enough  to  subject  governments  to  its  sway. 
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Is  it  in  the  spirit  of  recrimination  that  we  recall  these  things?  No.  That 
wonld  not  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  for  onr  reply.  But  it  is  well,  in  the 
outset,  to  establish  the  fact,  that  nothing  is  changed,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
changed,  since  the  very  principle  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  is  the  absolute  im- 
mutability of  its  decrees  and  dogmas.  What  we  were  in  her  eyes  three 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  we  are  still ;  and  eyen  in  this  address,  if  considera- 
tion be  offered  us,  it  is  solely  on  the  condition  that  we  seek  it  by  submission. 

What  is  asked  of  us  is  simply  that  we  shall  deny  the  work  of  our  fathers ; 
and  then  we  have  only  one  question  to  propose  in  turn :  Has  Rome  effaced 
or  in  the  least  degree  weakened  the  reasons  which  determined  their  great 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  On  the  contrary,  she  has  for  the  most 
part  strengthened  them. 

First  of  all,  as  to  doctrine,  the  errors  against  which  they  protested,  though 
at  first  only  by  appealing  to  the  church  herself  to  redress  them^  she  has  by 
the  Council  .of  Trent  definitively  ratified  and  formulated ;  all  redress,  all 
change  is  impossible.  One  dogma  which  fliat  Council  left  in  the  shade,  that 
of  the  absolute  infallibility  of  the  Papacy,  which  was  then  contested  by  so 
many  bishops,  is  to-day  exalted  to  the  first  rank.  Everything  announces 
that  the  future  Council  will  consecrate  this  by  its  vote,  or  at  least  by  i^ 
silence. 

Another  dogma  which  the  Council  of  Trent  durst  not  proclaim,  that  of 
the  Immaculate  Conceptiou,  has  been  recently  proclaimed  by  that  Pope  alone^ 
in  the  foregone  exercise  of  that  infallibihty,  which  an  assembly  on  which  he 
can  safely  reckon  is  about  to  accord  him. 

These,  dear  brethren,  are  some  of  the  sad  evidences  of  progress  which  our 
Reformers  would  have  to  note  in  the  teaching  of  that  church,  against  which, 
even  in  their  day,  they  found  such  formidable  arguments  in  the  Bible,  in 
conscience,  and  in  history. 

We  do  not  refuse,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  to  admit  in  her  some  happy 
changes.  Great  abuses,  great  scandals  have  ceased,  if  not  in  all  eoxintries, 
in  many.  In  particular,  we  do  not  deny  the  honourable  character  of  the 
man  who  sits  in  the  chair  often  so  ill  occupied.  But  if  the  Pope  is  better, 
the  Papacy,  as  we  have  just  seen,  has  marched  on  to  an  absolute  despotism ; 
if  the  Romish  Church  is  in  some  respects  better  than  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  of  its  piety  and  its  worship,  what  we  have 
said  of  its  doctrines,  that  it  has  seripusly  aggravated  since  that  period  many 
things  which  were  even  then  false  and  dangerous. 

She  was  then  reproached  with  the  abuse  of  ceremonies  and  forms ;  and 
she  has  never  ceased  to  invent  new  ones.  She  was  reproached  with  overload- 
iag  individual  piety,  with  practices  minute  and  puerile.  She  has  continned  to 
multiply  them.  She  was  reproached  with  her  indulgences.  These  the  Chorch 
of  Rome  no  longer  sells  under  the  strange  form  then  in  use ;  but  whether 
sold  or  granted,  never  was  she  so  strangely  prodigal  of  them  as  now.  She 
was  reproached  with  attaching  salvation  to  works ;  above  all,  to  works  of  a 
petty  and  mechanical  nature.  Salvation  by  faith,  in  other  words  by  con- 
versi(m  and  regeneration  of  the  heart,  is  now  less  and  less  preached  within 
her  pale,  and  less  and  less  hinted  at  or  recalled  to  mind  .amidst  this  unbridled 
formalism.  She  was  reproached  with  her  convents ;  but  never  at  any  time 
in  the  middle  ages  did  she  raise  more  than  at  this  day,  wherever  the  law  gives 
her  leave.  She  was  reproached  with  her  saints,  often  honoured  above  God. 
She  has  created  them  as  much  as  ever,  and  never  was  she  less  disquieted  in 
seeing  God  supplanted  and  replaced  by  them  among  the  nations ;  never  have 
so  many  relics  gone  forth  from  Rome  in  quest  of  altars.  She  was  reproached 
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with  her  worship  of  the  mother  of  Christ.  Never  has  the  mother  of  Clirist 
received  so  nearly  as  now  complete  deification ;  never  has  the  Christian 
system  in  its  totality  been  so  daringly  altered  by  the  substitution  of  the 
name  of  Mary  for  the  only  name,  as  St.  Peter  says,  '  whereby  we  must  be 
saved/  Here,  then,  abuse  in  worship  conducts  us  back  to  the  gravest  altera- 
tions in  doctrine. 

What  shall  we  say  now  of  discipline?  To  establish  and  settle  so  many 
things  opposed  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  to  gospel  doctrine,  it  became 
always  necessary  to  affirm,  with  growing  emphasis,  the  rights  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  the  sole  depositary  and  dispenser  of  faith. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  have  to  begin  with  that  organized  war  against  the 
Bible,  dissembled  no  doubt  where  caution  is  needful,  but  clear  and  defiant 
where  boldness  is  judged  the  better  policy.  Pope  Oregory  xri.  has  de- 
nounced the  Bible  as  ^  deadly  pastvre  ;*  and  Pins  ix.  as  ^paisorums  readifig, 
openly  ranking  our  Bible  Societies  among  the  ^pestilent  indentions'  of  this 
century,  and  their  founders  among  the  ^  enemies  of  human  society.*  As  a  fur- 
ther r^iult,  we  find  a  repressive  policy,  which,  not  satisfied  with  proscribing 
the  Bible,  and  interdicting  all  inquiry  in  matters  of  faith,  extends  itself  to 
all  the  manifestations  of  thought,  and  to  all  the  acts  of  public  and  private 
life.  And  as  a  last  result,  as  the  supreme  development  of  all  that  had  ever 
been  taught  or  dreamt  of  in  regard  to  church  authority  in  former  days, 
we  have  the  Encyclical  and  the  Syllabus  of  1864.  Yon  know  these  two 
famous  documents,  in  which  are  condemned  all  the  liberties  which  modem 
civilmtion,  here  in  just  accord  with  Christianity,  has  recognised  and  conse- 
crated. 

We  were  long  ago  convinced  that  Catholicism  and  liberty  of  every  kind 
were  in  conflict ;  the  Encyclical  of  1832  was  tolerably  clear  on  that  head, 
for  it  is  there  that  liberty  of  conscience  in  particular  is  called  a  ^  delirium.' 
Still  many,  both  among  ourselves  and  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  ventured, 
after  all,  to  doubt  whether  this  was  the  last  word  of  Catholicism  in  our 
century.  But  now  all  doubts  are  at  an  end;  and  among  those  of  our 
Cathofic  brethren  who  had  hoiped  for  better  things,  more  than  one  has  been 
unable  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

Thus,  the  word  *  delirium^  which  Gregory  xvi.  had  pronounced,  Pius  ix. 
has  solemnly  repeated  as  the  expression  of  his  views  in  regard  to  hberty  of 
conscience  and  worship.  Oovernments,  according  to  him,  are  bound  to 
'  repress^  hy  the  sanction  of  penal  lenoSy  the  violators  of  the  Catholic  religion'  This 
religion  in  every  CathoUc  country  ought  to  be  considered  *  the  sole  religion  of 
the  state^  to  the  exclusion  of  every  oAer  worship.'  The  church  is  the  sole 
judge  of  the  rights  of  the  church ;  every  right  that  she  claims  she  must  be 
permitted  to  exercise,  without  any  obstacle  being  interposed  by  the  civil 
power.  All  that  has  been  done  or  shall  be  done  in  the  civil  depaiiment,  in 
opposition  to  her  rights  or  dogmas,  she  can  declare  null  and  void.  And 
that  nobody  may  doubt  longer  that  the  Syllabus,  in  its  whole  spirit  and 
tendency,  is  the  condemnation  of  all  the  ideas  and  conquests  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  its  last  article  forbids  the  belief  •  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  can 
or  ought  to  reconcile  himself  with  progress^  Ubercdism^  and  modem  civilisation.' 

Such  then,  dear  brethren,  is  the  Romish  syston,  such  the  yoke  which 
you  are  exhorted  again  to  welcome,  and  that,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when 
great  Catholic  nations  are  rising  up  to  break  it  in  pieces  I  Would  that  they 
could  learn  that  the  sole  means  of  breaking  it  beyond  recovery,  is  to  seek 
their  faith,  with  everything  else,  apart  from  Rome.  But  for  you,  who  have  so 
long  acted  on  this  rule,  to  reverse  it,  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  abjure,  as 
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Christians,  yonr  faith  in  the  Bible,  the  only  source  of  Christian  truth ;  as 
men,  eyerj  free  exercise  of  reason  and  conscience ;  as  citizens,  the  whole 
principles  of  modem  society. 

If  sach  pretensions  carry  not  their  condemnation  on  their  front,  yoa  hare 
only  to  look  to  the  countries  where  such  a  regime  is  still  endured.  We  will 
be  content  to  say  nothing  of  the  persecutions  which  a  government  just 
fallen,  but  dear  above  all  others  to  the  Pope,  lately  stirred  up  against  oar 
friends  in  Spain ;  and  yet  these  were  nothing  more  than  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Syllabus,  as  it  has  been  applied  (you  ^ow  it 
only  too  well)  in  other  days.  We  will  appeal  rather  to  the  permanent  state 
of  such  countries,  so  long  as  modem  enlightenment  has  not  forced  an 
entrance.  What  do  we  see  in  them?  No  instruction  for  the  people; 
millions  cannot  even  read.  No  industry,  or  the  least  possible :  material 
progress  would  incur  too  great  a  risk  of  drawing  with  it  other  advsAces ; 
and  hence,  under  the  fairest  skies,  the  very  earth  seems  to  feel  the  influence 
of  universal  stagnation.  No  public  life :  if  the  people  were  anything  in  the 
state,  they  would  aspire  to  be  something  in  the  church :  and  the  church 
fully  understands  that  they  are  nothing.  No  life  anywhere :  everythiag  me- 
chanically follows  its  routine  track ;  and  the  finest  intellects  expire  in  the 
waste,  where  they  painfully  seek  in  vain  for  pasture. 

Such  are  the  social  developments  we  trace.  They  tend  indeed,  as  we 
have  already  admitted,  to  become  less  oppressive ;  and  even  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  where,  for  so  long  a  period,  they  could  be  best  studied,  a  new 
life  begins  to  struggle  against  them.  But  so  far  as  the  developments  of 
Rome  are  religious,  they  have  pursued,  and  still  pursue,  their  deplorable 
career.  Be  not  carried  away,  here,  by  the  aspects  of  Catholicism  in  some 
countries  more  enlightened,  where  public  opiuion,  or  often  too  your  own 
presence,  obliges  it  to  leave  in  the  shade  or  even  to  abandon  a  conspicuous 
part  of  what  it  preaches  and  practises  elsewhere.  Go  where  it  has  the 
mastery,  and  where  no  opposition,  no  control,  arrests  the  development  of  its 
tendencies.  There  forms  and  outward  rites  make  up  almost  the  whole  of 
religion,  and  too  often  are  associated,  without  let  or  hindrance,  with  incre- 
dulity or  with  depravation  of  manners.  There,  under  the  protection,  and 
too  often  under  the  inspiration  of  the  church,  the  grossest  sup^^tioos 
spread  and  flourish.  There  images  play  a  part  in  worship  equal  to,  or  even 
beyond,  their  place  in  ancient  paganism.  There  absurd  miracles  are  openly 
appealed  to  as  the  prop  of  that  unlimited  authority  which  the  church 
succeeds  in  maintaining  over  populations  at  once  ignorant  and  timid. 

All  the  truly  eminent  Christians  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  produced 
since  the  Reformation,  have  seen  with  the  same  regret  as  ourselves,  to  what 
a  point  Christianity  everywhere  sinks  when  that  church  has  thoroughly 
escaped  from  the  fear  of  the  Bible  and  the  opinion  of  the  age.  AJl  these 
Christians,  moreover,  could  be  shown  to  have  had  their  own  religious  de- 
velopment carried  on  in  defiance  of  that  despotism,  which  the  Papacy  more 
and  more  aggravates.  Some,  though  but  a  small  number,  resisted,  pro- 
tested; and  you  have  seen  how  their  protests  have  been  received:  many 
have  done  no  more  than  groan  in  secret  and  sigh  after  better  days  than 
the  Syllabus  announces ;  but  all,  in  point  of  fact,  in  their  ovm  hearts,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  have  taken  to  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  serving  God  according  to  their  conscience,  of  seeking 
their  faith  in  his  word,  and  of  going  to  Jesus  as  their  sole  Lord  and  Master. 
This  is  what  you  see  in  all  the  excellent  Christian  works  that  bear  great 
Catholic  names. 
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This  liberty,  dear  brethren,  the  first  condition  even  in  the  Church  of 
Kome,  of  all  earnest  and  profound  faith,  is  what  has  been  bequeathed  yon 
by  our  Reformers.  If  they  did  not  always  understand  and  concede  it  in 
its  fall  extent,  the  principle  once  laid  down  by  them  has  yet  become  the  law 
of  the  modem  world ;  and  could  these  great  men  address  you  at  this  day, 
they  wonld  speak  no  other  language  than  ours. 

They  would  declare,  to  you  who  already  know  it,  to  so  many  Catholics 
who  deserve  to  know  it,  that  liberty  alone  secures  the  dignity  of  the  man 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  Christian.  They  would  declare  that  liberty  is  one 
of  the  necessary  elements  of  faith,  since  faith  is  the  profession  of  revealed 
truth,  and  this  profession  is  neither  real  nor  sanctifying,  save  where  it  has 
been  mastered  by  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  They  would  declare 
that  by  liberty  alone  is  it  possible  to  recruit  the  church, — ^that  church  which 
is  the  body  of  Christy — ^that  church,  in  fine,  the  only  universal  and  truly  holy, 
which  is  made  up  of  souls  that  are  self-devoted  to  their  Saviour  and  their 
God. 

But,  dear  brethren,  our  Reformers  would  not  only  remind  you  of  your 
rights,  they  would  remind  you  not  less  energetically  of  your  duties.  They 
wonld  tell  you,  no  doubt,  that  you  might  well  be  proud  and  happy  to  see 
Protestant  lands,  nay,  lands  subjected  to  no  influence  but  that  of  Protes- 
tantism, outstrip  so  far  in  the  career  of  civilisation  those  that  have  remained 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome;  but  they  would  add  that  this  merely  human  glory, 
though  a  striking  reply  to  what  the  Pope  holds  out  in  exaltation  of  the 
temporal  benefits  of  his  church,  should  never  in  your  eyes  be  more  than 
secondary.  The  true  reply — ^the  effectual — ^which  you  have  to  make,  is  to 
show  that  the  ideal  of  three  centuries — faith  nursed  by  liberty,  life  formed 
by  liberty — is  among  you  ever  realized  in  greater  perfection.  The  true  reply  is 
that  which  you  present,  in  all  charity  and  in  all  brotherhood,  alike  to  every 
narrow  intellect  and  to  every  pure  heart,  when  you  prove  by  your  example 
that  intelligence  and  faith,  both  gifts  of  the  same  God,  are  in  the  true 
Christian  blended  in  full  and  rich  harmony.  This  reply,  dear  brethren,  was 
that  made  by  your  fathers  in  the  midst  of  persecutions  and  of  sufferings. 
May  the  Lord  make  you  to  repeat  it  always  more  clearly,  though  always 
more  charitably,  to  the  honour  of  his  true  church  and  to  the  glory  of  his 
holy  name ! 

If  we  cannot  offer  to  the  world  that  external  unity  wherewith  Rome 
covers  up  her  hidden  woes,  it  is  all  the  more  our  duty  to  present  the  living 
and  powerful  unity  of  a  holy  ardour  for  all  that  is  good,  pure,  and  earnestly 
Christian.  If  we  reject,  with  our  fathers,  the  headship  which  has  its  seat  at 
Rome,  let  it  be  that  we  may  belong  all  the  more  to  our  Divine  Head,  Jesus, 
the  Lord  of  his  church  and  of  our  souls.  If  we  repel,  in  fine,  all  the  means 
of  salvation  which  Rome  pretends  to  hold  in  her  hand,  let  it  be  that  we  may 
embrace  all  the  more  the  divine,  the  only  means  of  redemption — that  cross 
on  which  the  blood  of  Christ  has  flowed. 

The  world  has  need  to  be  constrained  to  look  to  the  right  quarter  for 
eternal  life.  It  knows  well  enough  that  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  Rome, 
or  in  anything  that  comes  from  thence ;  it  misses  it,  too,  in  all  those  ad- 
vances of  material  civilisation  which  have  indeed  their  greatness,  but  which 
cannot  satisfy  immortal  souls.  Let  these  souls  then  learn  of  you  to  seek  this 
way  of  life  where  it  is  to  be  found ;  let  them  see  it  in  your  faith,  in  your 
works,  in  your  humility  as  sinners,  in  your  holy  elevation  as  the  heirs  of 
the  heavenly  country  1 

Then  will  reappear  the  grand  unity  of  the  divine  plan,  for  then  it  will  be 
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seen  that  tbe  gospel  is  indeed  the  salyation  o!  natioiifi,  bat  odIj  when  it  is, 
first  and  abore  all,  the  salyation  of  iadividoal  sonla,  pnre  as  when  it  came 
from  heayen,  shining  in  all  its  own  splendour,  and  burning  with  all  the  loye 
of  the  Son  of  God !  Be  it  yours  to  show  it  in  this  light ;  yonrs  to  proye  to 
all  men  that  in  recoyering  its  parity,  it  recoyers  for  all,  whether  indiyidnals 
or  nations,  its  diyine  yirtne,  and  renews  its  eternal  yonth ! — In  name  of  the 
company  of  pastors, 

Henbt,  Moderator, 

SiOBOET,  CieHL 

Geneva,  4ih  Zkeember  1868. 


CREEDS,  LIBERAL  DIVINES,  AND  CHURCH  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

Since  tbe  days  of  Herostratas,  and  probably  from  times  much  more  remote, 
the  passion  for  fame  has  driven  its  yictims  to  adopt  yarions  ei^pedients  for 
its  gratification ;  and  some  of  these,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  vain  Ephesian,  haye  not  been  quite  so  honourable  as  they  may  baye  been 
ingenious.  It  is  easier  to  bum  a  temple  than  to  build  one;  and  men  who 
could  neyer  haye  made  themselves  famous  by  the  latter  achieyement,  may 
find  the  f onner  within  the  reach  of  their  limited  powers.  This  principle  is 
not  less  applicable  to  systems  of  sacred  truth  than  it  is  to  piles  of  gorgeous 
architecture,  and  illustrations  of  its  application  are  not  far  to  soSk.  The 
cheapest,  and  easiest,  and  speediest,  and  most  direct  road  to  fame  at  the 
present  moment,  is  to  make  an  assault  on  some  unoffending,  but  important 
and  venerated  truth.  Let  no  man  who  desires  to  be  famous,  trouble  himsdf 
about  buildiDg  a  temple,  if  he  can  get  one  to  bum.  A  ludfer  match  and  a 
few  loose  dry  shavings,  even  although  they  must  be  brought  ficom  Gtermany, 
are  much  more  easily  procured  than  either  shrines  of  gold,  or  columns  of 
marble,  while  the  meanest  capacity  may  light  a  match,  and  use  it  in  the  work 
of  destruction. 

As  an  achievement  of  this  description  is  an  easy  road  to  fame,  there  is 
another  circumstance  through  which  weak-minded  aspirants  may  be  ten^ted 
to  pursue  it.  The  Herostratian  plan  of  acqmring  fame,  may  now  be  safely 
followed  without  the  smaUest  necessity  of  msAJng  the  slightest  sacrifice,  or 
incurring  the  most  mitigated  penalty.  In  the  days  of  old,  when  the  minister 
of  an  evangelical  church  changed  his  opinions,  and  became  a  Socinian  or  a 
Deist,  honesty  compelled  him  either  to  give  up  his  ministry  and  qnieUy 
retire  to  private  life,  or  set  up  a  conventicle  of  his  own.  The  plan  then 
followed  by  persons  so  situated,  was  to 

'  Deny  the  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  zeal, 
And  quit  their  office  for  their  error's  sake.' 

This  plan,  howeyer,  has  been  found,  by  experience  and  observation,  to  be 
very  inconvenient.  It  leads  to  odium,  and  privation,  and  in  various  ways 
affects  a  man's  social  position  and  worldly  iaterests,  while  its  honesty  is  all 
that  can  be  pled  in  its  favour.  Times  and  customs  haye  therefore  changed 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  class  of  divines  who  are  seeking  foune  through 
the  destructive  method,  may  loye  truth  as  much  as  ever,  but  certainly  the 
readiness  to  suffer  for  it  is  not  so  great  as  it  once  was  among  paeons  of  that 
stamp.    Men  who  are  apt  to  change  their  opinions  on  important  subjects, 
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tire  much  wiser  now  than  to  suffer  on  that  account.  Who  wonld  ever  dimm, 
in  this  enlightened  age,  of  snffmng  martyrdom  as  a  proof  of  sincerity?  The 
fashion  now  in  vogue  with  such,  is  to  do  the  work  of  traitors  and  take  the 
name  of  heroes ;  to  cling  to  office,  and  employ  its  authority  in  thwartmg  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  appointed ;  to  take  advantage  of  legal  techni- 
-calities  and  other  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  judicial  proc^ure,  and 
then  claim  great  credit  for  thdr  honesty  and  courage  in  assailing  truths  tbey 
have  solemnly  promised  to  teach  and  defend.  There  was  a  time  when  men 
who  broke  a  sacred  promise,  or  violated  a  solemn  pledge,  were  in  danger 
of  being  condemned  and  despised ;  and  in  many  things  it  is  so  stUL  The 
man  who  engages  to  do  a  certain  work  and  takes  payment  for  it,  but  who 
instead  of  this  not  only  fails  to  do  the  work,  but  takes  advantage  of  his 
position  to  do  the  very  opposite,  would  not  in  ordinary  circumstances 
command  general  confidence.  If  members  of  Parliament,  who  pledge  them- 
selves to  support  certain  measures,  and  secure  their  return  only  by  giving 
such  a  pledge,  were  found  breaking  thdr  promise  and  opposing  what  they 
had  bound  themselves  to  support,  they  would  have  some  dijfficulty  in  getting 
even  the  most  liberal  and  indulgent  of  their  constituents  to  justify  their 
conduct ;  and  yet  there  are  mmisters  of  religion  who  can  violate  pledges  far 
more  soteom,  and  in  connection  with  mattes  of  far  more  importance,  without 
incurring  any  such  odium.  They  can  do  so  not  only  with  great  self-com- 
placency, but  even  m  the  confident  expectation  that  certain  pretentious 
guides  of  public  opinion  will  not  fail  to  speak  of  them  as  models  of  courage 
and  honesty,  as  well  as  prodigies  of  learning  and  talent.  The  man  who  tries 
to  destroy  a  tonple,  even  although  he  can  only  do  so  by  making  use  of  com- 
bustible materials  which  others  have  collected,  is  by  some  people  considered 
to  be  a  most  remarkable  genius,  and  wonderfully  bold  and  clever ;  if  he  does 
it  treacherously,  then  his  honesty  excites  their  admiration :  while  the  faithful 
watchman,  who  sees  and  tries  to  quench  the  treacherous  fire,  is,  in  their 
judicious  opinion,  a  dull,  pusillanimous  slave.  This  is  a  great  temptation  to 
divines  of  the  destructive  school,  who  are  generally  much  more  distinguished 
for  strong  passions  and  a  strong  imagination  than  for  a  sound  judgment, 
in  whom  personal  vanity  and  the  love  of  notoriety  are  very  visible,  and 
who  have  a  great  tendency  to  utter  small  and  feeble  thoughts  in  the  mightiest 
and  most  mi^estic  words. 

Among  others  like-minded  who  have  yielded  to  this  temptation,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Yoysey,  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  Saturday  Eeview  this  gentleman  is  spoken  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing toms :  ^  Mr.  Yoysey  is  what  is  called  an  extreme  Rationalist.'  He 
is  described  as  ^a  beni^ced  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  with  a 
liturgy  and  articles  which  all  its  clergy  subscribe  to,  and  he  is  a  man 
whoUy  unknown  to  fame  except  for  his  grotesque  eccentricities  and  inordinate 
conceit ;'  and  he  is  further  represented  by  the  same  authority  as  ^  the  doughty 
champion  B.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Healaugh,  who 
slings  his  weekly  budget  of  stones  at  the  head  of  the  orthodox  Gotiath — ^in 
other  words,  at  the  creed  of  his  church.'  This  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  openly  repudiates  many  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  afpporently  all  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
would  cortamly  find  faiinself  far  more  at  home  among  the  followers  of  Lord 
Herbert  or  David  Hume,  than  among  the  members  of  a  Christian  church, 
and  yet  he  claims  to  be  recognised  and  supported  as  a  Christian  minister. 
In  one  point  Mr.  Yoysey  has  departed  from  the  safe  and  approved  mode  of 
testmiony-bearing  now  in  fashion.    Instead  of  belchmg  forth  fire  and  flame 
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on  creeds  and  confessions  in  general,  as  brethren  near^  home  are  pleased  to 
do,  with  great  safety  and  comfort  to  themselves,  he  has  imprudently  con- 
descended on  particulars,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  caught^  The  most 
essential  doctrines  of  the  creed  he  has  subscribed  have  been  assaOed  and 
denied  by  him,  and  this  has  been  done  in  a  manner  so  open  and  scandalous, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  found  it  necessary  to  institute  proceedings 
against  him.  He  has  therefore  been,  in  the  meantime,  inhibited  from  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  by  the  time  this  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  he  will  be  on  his  defence  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  which 
he  is  amenable.  Mr.  Yoysey,  of  course,  thinks  himself  a  very  ill-nsed  man, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  from  wondmng 
at  the  position  which  some  of  his  sympathisers  have  taken  np.  The  Dean  of 
Westminster  has  so  far  identified  himself  with  him  as  to  become  a  subscriber 
to  his  defence  fund,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  ^  the  leading  representative 
of  the  extreme,  and,  as  most  of  his  brethren  would  call  it,  the  Rationalistie 
school  among  English  Nonconformists,'  and  as  all  [Rationalists  devoutly 
believe,  *•  one  of  the  first  biblical  scholars  of  his  day,'  has,  in  a  letter  to  tiie 
Daih/  News,  raised  his  voice  against  tb^  prosecution.  This  letter  is  a  very 
strange  production.  In  a  quieter  age  than  ours  it  might  have  produced  a 
sensation ;  but  startling  opinions  are  now  so  common,  and  some  great  m«i 
have  now  become  so  coi^dential  with  the  public,  in  the  way  of  openly 
revealing  the  weak  sides  of  their  minds,  that  this  strange  epistle  has  been 
received  and  commented  on  as  a  matter  of  course. 

If  we  had  any  purpose  to  serve  by  viewing  it  as  a  spurious  production, 
we  could  easily  make  out  a  strong  case  against  its  genuineness  by  applying 
to  it  some  of  the  principles  of  the  '  higher  criticism,'  in  the  application  of 
which  its  author  is  an  acknowledged  master.  Many  portions  of  the  sacred 
writings  are  rejected  on  weaker  grounds.  In  this  letter  Church  Establish- 
ments are  extolled ;  but  Dr.  Davidson  is  a  prominent  Nonconformist.  The 
letter  has  been  called  forth  by  a  case  of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England* 
This  is  surely  a  matter  in  which  a  Nonconformist  has  no  right  to  interfere ; 
and  Dr.  Davidson,  who  is  such  a  well-known  admirer  of  conscientious  free 
action,  is  certainly  the  last  man  among  Nonconformists  who  would  have 
interfered  with  a  dignitary  of  the  English  Church  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  a  most  painful  duty.  How,  then,  could  he  write  such  a  letter! 
The  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  present  day  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Establishments,  adds  to  the  strangeness  of  such  a  letter  coming  from  such  a 
quarter.  Why  is  it  that  a  learned  and  eminent  Nonconformist  should  be 
found  pleading  for  Church  Establishments,  when  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen 
and  the  most  devout  Churchmen  of  the  age  have  lost  all  confidence  in  them? 
Besides  this,  the  subject  is  introduced  unnecessarily.  The  letter  was  writt«K 
for  another  purpose.  Its  author  therefore  not  only  pleads  for  Church  Estab- 
lishments, but  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  it.  If  Dr.  Davidson  had  told  Mr. 
Voysey,  and  others  so  situated,  that  the  remedy  against  prosecution  was 
in  their  own  hands,  that  they  had  only  to  leave  the  Established  Church,  and 
come  out  and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  opinion  which  he  and  other  Noncon- 
formists enjoy,  we  could  have  understood  him ;  but  to  find  him  pleading  for 
Establishments  and  protesting  against  this  prosecution  at  the  same  time,  is 
indeed  passing  strange.  There  are  other  grounds,  equally  strong,  on  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter  might  be  called  in  question.  It  is  not  at  all 
such  a  production  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  a  calm,  sci^tific 
inquirer,  as  Dr.  Davidson  is  supposed  to  be.  Its  parts  hang  so  loosdy 
together  as  to  become  even  self-contradictory,  and  its  style  is  more  that  of  a 
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zealous  partisan  than  of  an  impartial  onlooker,  while  the  latter  is,  of  coarse^ 
the  position  the  writer  assumes.  No  one  donbts  that  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson^ 
^Nonconformist  and  biblical  critic,  is  the  author  of  the  letter  that  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  News.  But  the  above  facts  are  interesting,  as 
showing  that  the  principles  on  which  the  higher  critics  deny  the  reputed 
authorship  of  certain  productions  are  far  from  being  infallible. 

As  to  the  letter  itself,  its  author,  in  the  first  place,  calls  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  prosecution  in  the  following  terms :  ^  It  does  not  seem  a 
wise  step  in  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  commence  the  present  prosecution. 
He  ought  not  to  have  been  forced,  as  it  were,  to  enter  upon  it.  Had  he 
followed  his  own  judgment  solely,  he  might  perhaps  have  allowed  matters  to 
run  their  course.  .  .  .  All  such  prosecutions  iigure  a  church.  If  this 
one  proceeds,  it  is  likely  to  inflict  special  harm  by  bringing  into  prominence 
certain  delicate  and  difficult  questions  about  which  the  minds  of  thinking  men 
are  more  or  less  disturbed  by  recent  critical  discussions  connected  with  the 
Gospels.  The  legal  trial  cannot  settle,  it  will  only  serve  to  ventilate  such 
questions.'  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Dr.  Davidson  here  means  and  aims  at. 
His  desire  on  the  one  hand  to  protect  Mr.  Voysey,  and  on  the  other  to  pre- 
serve church  orthodoxy  undisturbed,  is  very  perplexing.  He  cannot  do  both^ 
and  his  desire  for  the  latter  is  directly  opposed  to  what  he  has  made  the  chief 
business  of  his  own  later  years.  He  fears  that  if  this  prosecution  proceeds, 
it  will  injure  the  church,  not  by  bringing  on  its  rulers  the  odious  charge  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  which  would  have  been  intelligible,  but  because  it 
may  ^  bring  into  prominence  certain  delicate  and  difficult  questions  about 
which  the  minds  of  thinking  men  are  more  or  less  disturbed  by  recent  critical 
discussions  connected  with  the  Gospels.'  These  are  strange  words  from  the 
^  leading  repres^itative '  of  a  ^  Rationalistic  school.'  He  is  afraid  that  this 
prosecution  will  give  prominence  to  certain  questions,  and  yet  he  has  himself 
been  labouring  for  years,  with  all  the  learning  and  diligence,  and  ingenuity 
and  energy  he  can  command,  to  give  special  prominence  to  these  very  ques- 
tions in  their  most  injurious  form  I  This  is  a  puzzle.  What  is  this  great 
liberal  divine  afraid  of?  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  biblical  scholars  of 
the  day.  He  is  a  well-known  leader  of  the  destructive  school.  What,  then, 
has  he  to  fear?  Is  it  Rationalism  or  Orthodoxy  that  is  in  danger?  Is  he 
afraid  that  his  own  liberal  views,  by  being  brought  to  light,  will  be  fatally 
damaged,  and  the  church  consequently  injured  by  their  abandonment?  This 
would  be  consistent ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  his  faith  in  his  own  opinions 
can  be  so  weak.  Is  he  afraid  that  the  church  may  be  injured  by  the 
exposure  of  orthodoxy?  How  can  this  be?  Is  orthodoxy  not  the  bane  of 
all  churches  ?  Is  its  extinction  not  the  great  object  on  which  he  has  set  his 
heart  ?  How  can  this  prosecution  '  inflict-  special  harm '  on  the  church,  *  by 
bringing  into  prominence  certain  difficult  and  delicate  questions?'  Is  ortho- 
doxy a  delusion,  and  does  the  existence  of  the  church  depend  on  its  preserva- 
tion? Then  let  both  perish,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Why  should  Dr. 
Davidson  treat  the  church  so  tenderly,  and  become  a  traitor  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  truth  ?  Instead  of  appearing  in  the  attitude  of  the  bold  in- 
quirer and  advanced  divine  he  is  bdieved  to  be,  he  writes  like  some  timid 
dogmatist,  who  dreads  everything  that  may  tend  to  ventilate  opinions  opposed 
to  his  ovm.  The  question,  viewed  in  the  abstract,  is  thus  dealt  with  by  & 
writer  in  the  Saturday  Review:  '  Without  at  all  pronouncing  on  the  wisdom 
of  this  particular  prosecution,  or  attempting  to  prejudice  the  legal  merits  of 
the  case,  which  will  come  for  discussion  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  it 
does  appear  to  us  obvious,  that  if  you  are  to  have  an  Established  Church  at 
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all,  there  must  be  a  line  drawn  somewhere.  This  is  not  a  question  of  doctrine, 
but  of  ordinary  convenience  and  common  sense.'  The  principle  here  laid 
down  is  one  to  which  man j  will  cheerfnUy  subscribe ;  bat  the  writer,  witii  aR 
his  acuteness,  seems  oblivions  of  the  fact  that,  even  among  great  aciiolara, 
individuals  are  to  be  found  to  whom  arguments  derived  from  common  sense 
are  of  very  little  weight.  The  letter  proceeds  as  follows :  ^  It  wocdd  be  pro* 
sumption  in  me  to  say  how  far  Mr.  Ycya/ej  is  right  in  controvertii^  certain 
doctrines  held  by  most  of  his  brethroi  as  well  as  by  the  vast  majontj  of 
professing  Christians.  His  manner  can  hardly  be  approved.  I  do  mA  think 
that  he  advances  the  cause  he  advocates  by  an  off-hand  st^le,  too  su^estive 
of  the  belief  that  he  has  not  studied  profoundly  or  reverently  the  importaat 
questions  on  which  he  offends  orthodoxy.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he 
gives  his  readers  the  impression  of  a  courageous,  honest  ecclesiastic,  rea^  to 
speak  out  all  that  is  in  his  mind  about  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  He 
a  window  in  his  breast.  Such  sincerity,  such  freedom  from  timictity- 
qualities  now — deserve  admiration.  Could  not  some  of  the  clergy  who  fed 
aggrieved  by  his  plain  speech,  write  a  cahn  refutation  of  his  heretical  i^amonst 
But  it  is  easier  to  denounce  than  to  answer ;  to  invoke  the  strong  asm  of  the 
law  ^an  to  use  the  persuasion  of  reason.' 

Dr.  Davidson  sees  in  Mr.  Yoysey's  manner  ^an  off-hand  slyle,  too  sugges- 
tive of  the  belief  that  he  has  not  studied  profoundly  or  reverently  tiie  im- 
portant questions  on  which  he  offends  orthodoxy ;  *  but  because  he  speaks 
out  all  that  is  in  his  mind  about  the  Bible,  the  great  biblical  sdudar  timhe 
that  such  sincerity  and  such  freedom  from  timidity  are  rare  quaitiee  now, 
and  deserve  admiration.  These  are  strange  sentiments  from  such  a  quarter. 
Does  Dr.  Davidson  really  admire  a  courage  that  derives  its  inspiration  from 
ignorance  and  presumption  ?  Does  he  t^k  that  men  who  have  not  staged 
the  most  momentous  questions  in  biblical  criticism,  either  profoundly  or  reve- 
rently, are  to  be  admired  for  coming  out  with  the  crude  and  erroneoes  residts 
of  their  irreverent  and  superficial  studies?  So  he  says,  and  we  do  not  ques- 
tion his  right  to  admire  courage  of  this  description,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  admi- 
ration in  which  we  believe  few  will  be  inclined  to  join  him.  We  do  not  tiiink 
that  the  unprofound  sincerity  and  the  irreverent  freedmn  from  tnnidity  about 
which  the  good  Doctor  speaks  in  such  high  terms,  are  such  rare  qualitieB  as 
he  imagines.    The  crop  is  at  present  both  rank  and  abundant. 

'  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.* 

And,  with  due  deference  to  his  authority,  we  confess  that,  in  the  treatment 
of  great  and  momentous  questions,  we  have  more  admiration  for  the  conduct 
of  timid  angels  than  for  that  of  courageous  fools. 

Dr.  Davidson  thinks  also  that  Mr.  Yoysey  gives  his  readers  the  impressicm 
of  an  honest  ecclesiastic.  There  are  some,  however,  who  cannot  see  nindi 
honesty  in  the  man  who*  subscribes  a  certain  creed,  promises  to  teach  it, 
accepts  of  payment  for  this  purpose,  and  yet  treats  it  with  open  and  undis- 
guised hostility.  This  is  a  kind  of  honesty  that  may  breathe  freely  in  some 
very  elevated  region ;  but,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  eighth  commandment, 
and  ordinary  commercial  integrity,  its  existence  must  be  rather  {Mrecarioua 

The  challenge  thrown  out  in  the  above  quotation  is  worthy  of  a  little 
notice.  '  Could  not  some  of  the  clergy,'  says  he,  ^  who  feel  aggrieved  at  his 
plainness  of  speech,  write  a  calm  refutation  of  Ids  heretical  opinions  T'  Dr. 
Davidson  deprecates  a  prosecution,  lest  the  church  be  injured  by  bringing 
into  prominence  certain  delicate  questions ;  and  here  he  defiantly  suggests  a 
plan  which,  if  carried  out,  would  bring  these  questions  very  prominoitiy  into 
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public  Wew.  His  inconsistenc j,  however,  does  not  a£fect  the  nature  of  the 
challenge  with  which  we  hare  to  deal.  Onr  great  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is 
not  an  Inmest  challenge.  Dr.  Davidson  knows  quite  well  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Y oysej.  They  have  been  maintained  for  centuries, 
and  the  arguments  adduced  in  their  support  have  been  refuted  again  and 
again.  Not  one,  merely,  but  many  calm  refutations  of  these  heretical  opinions 
have  been  given  to  the  world ;  and  every  argument  in  their  favour,  which  even 
recent  critical  discussions  have  furnished,  has  been  examined  and  answered. 
All  this  is  ignored  in  the  challenge.  One  might  imagine,  on  reading  it,  that 
the  friflnds  of  evangelical  truth  have  been  looking  hdplessly  on,  denouncing 
these  opinions,  and  invoking  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  put  them  down, 
without  even  attempting  to  refute  them.  This  insinuation  is  a  very  common 
one  among  ignorant  and  unprincipled  adversaries,  but  Dr.  Davidson  knows 
better,  and  to  give  currency  to  what  bears  the  visible  stamp  of  ignorance, 
or  something  worse,  is  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  strangest  portion  of  this  strange  production  is  that 
which  treats  of  Church  Establishments,  and  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  On  this  point  he  writes  as  follows : — ^  I  cannot  say  that  he  [Mr. 
Toysey]  has  not  contravened  the  teaching  of  the  prayer-book  and  the  articles 
of  rehgion  to  which  he  subscribed.  But  were  I  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
I  should  try  to  get  her  widened,  that  she  might  realize  in  fact  the  national 
character  which  belongs  to  her  in  theory.  A  National  Church  should  be,  as 
far  as  practicable,  co-extensive  with  the  nation,  allowing  free  scope  for  many 
varieties  of  opinion.  Were  she  thus  liberalize^  the  various  Dissenting  bodies 
would  dwindle,  because  all  their  best  elements  would  be  absorbed  into  the 
great  body,  leavmg  a  residuum  of  little  account.'  These  are  strange  words 
from  a  Nonconformist  Dr.  Davidson  could  not,  consistently  with  his  avowed 
principles,  defend  even  the  theory  of  concurrent  endowments,  and  yet  he  goes 
far  alMsad  of  that  scheme.  He  would  like  to  see  an  Established  Church  in 
whieh  the  teaching  of  the  prayer-book  and  the  teaching  of  Rationalism 
would  be  equally  lawful,  in  which  its  teachers  would  be  at  liberty  either 
to  hold  up  faith  in  certain  articles  of  religion  as  the  only  way  of  sidvation, 
or  qieak  of  this  faith  as  a  foolish  superstition.  It  may  be  true  that  simple 
justice  requires  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  an  Established  Church ;  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  is  true ;  and  if  so,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
that  can  be  brought  against  Church  Establishments.  It  is  the  reductio  ad 
absurdam  applied  with  irresistible  effect.  A  church  which  every  individual 
in  the  conmiunity  is  required  to  support,  should  certainly  be  wide  enough 
to  admit  th^n  aU.  But  this  is  impracticable.  If  it  did  so,  it  would  not  be 
a  church,  and  the  difficulty  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  having  no  Establish- 
ment. The  church  of  Christ,  accorcting  to  the  d^nands  of  reason  and  justice, 
must  either  remain  separate  from  the  state,  or  cease  to  be  a  church. 

Dr.  Davidson  thinks  that  if  the  church  were  '  thus  liberalized,  the  various 
Dissentmg  bodies  would  dwindle,  because  all  their  best  elements  would  be 
absorbed  into  the  great  body,  leaving  a  residuum  of  little  account.'  Is  Dr. 
Davidson  really  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  '  the  best  elements  of  dissent, — 
the  men  of  piety,  and  talent,  and  learning,  who  now  guide  and  adorn  our 
Dissenting  churches, — are  ready  to  rush  at  once  into  the  Established  Church, 
if  the  doors  were  only  wide  enough  to  admit  them?  Does  he  really  believe 
that  every  Dissenting  minister  of  worth  and  note  is  quite  prepared  to  hail  the 
Puseys  and  the  Yoyseys,  the  Macconochies  and  the  Colensos,  of  the  English 
Church  as  brethren,  iif  only  permitted  to  do  so?  and  that  the  noblest  and 
best  of  the  laity  are  ready  to  leave  the  various  communions  in  which  their 
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hearts  are  comforted,  and  their  souls  edified  by  the  teaching  of  gospel  trath, 
and  eagerly  seek  to  be  connected  with  a  heterogeneous  society,  in  which  their 
feelings  might  be  constantly  outraged  by  the  preaching  of  doctrines  that 
would  sound  in  their  ear  as  hearen-daring  blasphemy?  Well,  this  is  what 
he  says ;  does  he  actually  beUeve  it  1  If  so,  his  mind  must  be  much  less  of 
the  sceptical  cast  than  many  suppose,  or  we  may  have  in  his  case  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  unbelief  and  credulity  are  often  very  near  neighbours. 
If  the  church  were  widened,  as  Dr.  Davidson  desires,  the  change  we  bdieve 
might  result  in  the  admission  of  a  few  conscientious  infidels  and  Papists — 
those  without  a  conscience  have  got  in  already ;  but  unquestionably  the  best 
elements  of  Dissent  would  remain  where  they  are,  and  the  barrier  to  their 
absorption  in  the  great  body  would  be  even  more  formidable  than  ever. 

There  is  one  ground  of  comfort  for  his  protegee,  to  which  be  refers  with 
evident  satisfaction  :  ^  It  must  be  a  consolation  to  Mr.  Yoysey  and  hi» 
sympathisers  that  he  has  a  tribunal  like  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privj 
Council  to  appeal  to.  The  broad  shield  of  English  law  is  a  protective  power 
for  which  they  should  be  thankful.'  Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  Mr. 
Yoysey  and  his  sympathisers  to  form  a  society  of  their  own,  where  they  might 
preach  and  teach  any  dogma  that  pleased  them,  without  the  fear  of  being 
disturbed  by  either  bishop,  or  archbishop,  or  any  one  else!  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  broad  shield  of  English  law  will  have  very  little  protective 
power  for  him  in  his  present  position,  from  the  necessity  under  which  its 
administrators  may  be  laid  of  protecting  other  interests  as  well  as  his.  Dr. 
Davidson  further  expresses  his  admiration  of  Church  EstabUshments  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  ^  I  have  thought  for  some  time  past  that  the  Erastian  element  is 
a  salutary  thing.  With  all  the  disadvantages  it  mvolves,  an  Established  Church 
attracts  a  superior  class  of  persons  into  the  ministry,  and  provides  for  their 
better  education.  She  alone  has  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  tiiought  of  the 
age ;  voluntary  religious  communities  lag  behind  it.  The  latter  retard,  instead 
of  aiding  theological  expansion.  The  clergy  of  an  Established  Church  pos- 
sess an  amount  of  freedom  which  Yoluntary  churches  do  not  afford.  They 
are  strangers  to  the  hardships  and  annoyances  which  self-constituted  bodi^ 
fostering  a  timid — ^I  had  almost  said  a  temporizing — ^policy  in  their  instructors 
cause.'  The  only  novelty  in  the  statements  quoted,  is  in  the  fact  that  tiiey 
should  have  been  made  by  a  Nonconformist.  They  embrace  the  oldest,  and 
shallowest,  and  most  fallacious  argument  usually  employed  in  support  of 
Establishments.  If  social  advantages  were  the  only  attraction  presented  by 
the  gospel  ministry,  then  doubtless  the  Established  Church  must  bear  the 
palm ;  but  surely  even  Dr.  Davidson  will  admit  that  the  ministry  has  other 
and  greater  attractions  to  devout  and  earnest  men,  and  that  some  may  think 
that  these  attractions  are  found  in  Dissenting  churches.  This  argument 
should  be  viewed,  not  in  its  theoretical  aspect,  but  in  the  light  of  facts.  What^ 
then,  are  the  facts  ?  If  an  Established  Church  attracts  a  superior  class  of 
persons  into  the  ministry,  where  are  they  ?  If  the  clergy  of  an  Established 
Church  possess  an  amount  of  freedom  which  Yoluntary  churches  do  not 
afford,  how  do  they  show  it  ?  As  a  general  rule,  ministers  of  an  Established 
Church  do  not  act  more  independently  than  Dissenters,  and  we  have  known 
examples  of  the  very  opposite.  Of  course  it  might  be  expected  that 
Established  ministers  would  act  more  independently  than  Dissenters,  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  prove  that  they  do  not.  This  part  of  Dr. 
Davidson's  letter  is  far  from  being  creditable  to  him  in  any  respect  what- 
ever. It  is  weak  as  an  argument,  it  is  wrong  as  to  facts,  and  manifests  a 
disregard  to  the  feelings  of  his  Dissenting  brethren,  of  which  few  Church- 
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men,  even  of  most  bigoted  and  ignorant  stamp,  would  have  been  guilty.  In 
defending  Mr.  Yoysey,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  defending 
the  Established  Church,  and  especially  of  defending  it  at  the  expense  of 
Dissenting  ministers.  His  letter  will  not  prolong  the  existence  of  the 
Establishment,  it  will  do  very  little  good  to  Mr.  Voysey,  but  it  will  very 
much  lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of  many  who,  notwithstanding  his 
theological  aberrations,  were  still  disposed  to  regard  him  with  respect. 

KB. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OP  THE  LATE  KEY.  GEORGE 

BROWN,  LL.D.,  LIYERPOOL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Brown  was  bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1789,  the  year  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  large  household, 
few  of  whom  lived  to  manhood ;  though  one,  a  sister,  ten  years  his  senior, 
survived  him,  bnt  only  a  few  days.  Having  almost  reached  the  age  of 
ninety,  with  faculties  strong  and  vigorous,  she  did  not  rally  from  the  shock 
of  his  death.  More  blessed  in  holiness  than  riches,  his  parents  were  still 
able  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  their  sons.  Alexander,  a  brother  who 
died  while  a  student,  was  once  the  successful  rival,  in  a  bursary  competition, 
of  Skinner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  his 
sister  used  to  tell  how,  on  the  day  of  competition,  a  great  day  in  an  Aber- 
deen boy's  life,  her  brother  stood  first.  *  Skinner's  version  was  sine  errore^ 
but  our  Alexander's  was  sine  errore  eleganterl'  Cicero  himself  could  not 
have  uttered  the  crownmg  word  of  a  peroration  with  more  telling  force  or 
more  kindling  eye. 

George,  though  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  Grammar  School,  was 
always  somewhat  delicate,  of  a  quiet  and  meditative  turn  of  mind,  too  small 
and  weak  to  share  in  the  rough  sports  of  his  companions,  and  therefore  all 
the  more  enjoying  the  society  and  converse  of  his  godly  mother,  and  of  a  good 
grandmother  who  lived  three  miles  off  in  the  country,  with  whom  he  fre- 
quently spent  his  holidays.  He  used  to  describe  her  as  spending  her  even- 
ings poring  over  a  large  Bible  by  the  light  of  a  '  spunk ' — a  slip  of  resinous 
firewood — moved  slowly  along  line  by  line  almost  close  to  the  book,  which 
bore  frequent  souvenirs  of  her  studies  by  a  bum  from  a  spark  or  reshious 
drop.  What  a  picture  for  a  painter !  The  red  smoky  light  thrown  on  the 
grey  hair  and  white  mutch,  and  with  spiritual  insight  the  heavenly  light 
thrown  by  the  blessed  book  on  the  face  of  the  aged  saint,  as  she  '  read  her 
title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies.' 

Next  to  pious  parents,  a  child  can  have  no  greater  blessing  than  a  mini- 
ster whose  preaching  is  suited  to  his  intellect  and  imagination,  and  whose 
character  is  such  as  to  win  the  young  heart,  and  thus  draw  it  to  Christ. 
Such  a  minister  was  the  Rev.  James  Templeton,  the  Antiburgher,  of  whom 
Dr.  Brown  spoke  to  the  last  with  enthusiastic  affection.  This  good  man 
lived  long  enough  to  charm  the  childhood  of  another  generation.  After 
being  laid  aside  for  years,  he  came  out  of  his  retirement  and  blazed  forth 
with  wonderful  fervour  and  force,  and  then  went  to  his  rest.  His  voice,  not 
strong,  but  musical  and  sweet,  even  when  tremulous  with  age,  spoke  to  a 
younger  generation  in  the  same  pleasant  sing-song  cadence  as  had  borne 
saving  truth  to  the  ears  of  their  fathers.  'No  sermon,'  writes  a  son  of 
Dr.  Brown,  '  which  I  heard  in  all  my  boyhood,  interested  me  so  much  as 
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one  by  Mr.  Templeton.'  Dr.  Brown  was  still  a  boj  wh6n  the  Haldraes  and 
Rowland  Hill  visited  Aberdeen,  and  were  the  means  of  a  great  spiritual 
awakening.  The  more  visible  result  of  their  visit  was  the  f<»matioa  of  ant 
Independent  congregation.  Its  first  minister  attracted  great  crowdfi,  partly 
perhaps  from  his  having  been  recently  on  the  stage.  Then  Sabbath  schoote 
were  established.  ^  My  impression  is,'  wrote  Dr.  Brown,  ^  that  two  pioos 
English  students  at  the  University,  named  Page  and  CMes,  had  a  pruiicq>al 
hand  in  establishing  them.  The  Seceders  generally  disapproved  of  these 
schools,  on  the  ground  of  their  taking  the  work  of  religious  instruction  ont 
of  the  hands  of  parents.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  age,  to  the  example  and  instruction  of  his 
parent?,  and  the  glowing  preadiing  of  Mr.  Templeton,  was  added  the  qnick- 
ening  power  of  the  Almighty  Spirit.  He  could  scarcely  remember  the  time 
when  he  had  not  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  did  not 
feel  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  persons  and  histories  of  mimstera. 

As  the  warm  and  imaginative  preaching  of  Mr.  Templeton  was  suited  to 
his  childhood,  so  the  opening  mind  of  his  youth  found  a  congenial  pastor  in 
the  Kev.  Lawrence  Glass,  Burgher,  whose  preaching,  he  says,  was  more 
intellectual  and  refined.  '  Mr.  Glass's  delivery,'  he  wrote, '  was  unnatural 
and  painful,  from  his  not  taking  breath  in  the  middle  of  his  sentences, — a 
pecuUarity  which  no  doubt  superinduced  the  pulmonary  disease  which  cut 
him  off  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages, 
such  was  the  hallowed  unction  of  his  preaching,  his  profound  vie?rs  of  divine 
truth,  and  the  fine  taste  which  characterized  Ids  compo8iti<»s,  his  exemplary 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  the  private  duties  of  his  office^  his  elevated 
piety,  his  gentlemanly  manners,  that  he  soon  gathered  round  him  a  devoted 
people,  who  became  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and  brotherly  love.' 
Perhaps  it  was  this  revered  pastor's  unfortunate  delivery  which  led  George 
Brown  to  strive  after  the  attainment  of  a  natural  and  effective  elocution 
and  correct  pronunciation.  When  quite  a  youth,  he  was  tutor  to  some 
English  boys  at  college  in  Aberdeen.  His  quick  ear  caught  their  pro- 
nunciation,— ^indefatigable  use  of  dictionaries  did  the  rest,  and  bore  fruit 
in  the  clear  and  expressive  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  which  charactmzed 
all  the  years  of  his  ministry.  Only  in  old  age  did  the  old  Aberdeen  words 
and  accent  occasionally  assert  themselves,  and  the  quaint  old  phrases  of  his 
boyhood  recur  to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  successful  student  at  Marischal  College.  He  retained,  all  his 
life,  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  etymology. 
In  mathematics  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  afterwards  a  candi- 
date for  the  mathematical  chair  in  his  own  University,  which  Professor  Cruik- 
shank  so  long  worthily  filled.  Of  Professor  Gopeland  he  used  to  speak  with 
great  respect.  TMb  far-seeing  teacher  suggested  many  dreams  of  wonder  to 
his  students.  One  day,  after  explamiog  the  process  of  making  gas  from  coal, 
he  said,  ^  I  should  not  wonder,  gentlemen,  but  some  of  you  may  live  to  see 
the  day  when  London  and  our  larger  towns  will  be  lighted  wi&  this  gas.' 
The  good  man  had  not  many  years  to  wait  before  Aberdeen  itself  was  thus 
illuminated. 

Like  many  Scottish  students.  Dr.  Brown  supported  himself  by  private 
teaching,  and  was  tutor  in  several  families.  He  took  his  degree  of  MA.  in 
the  year  1808,  at  the  close  of  his  college  course. 

As  a  student  of  divinity  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  theological  Gamaliel,  the 
Christian  Socrates  of  that  day,  Dr.  George  Lawson,  of  the  Burgher  HaB, 
Selkirk.    This  truly  saintly  and  original-minded  man  taught  his  students 
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ererything  pertaming  to  theology,  from  the  original  langnages  of  Scripture, 
up  to  and  through  the  whole  system  of  divinity^  A  good  professor  is  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  a  young  aspiring  mind  can  have ;  and,  judging  from 
the  race  of  men  who  came  out  bearing  the  Selkirk  stamp,  and  the  wonderful 
affection  and  yeneration  for  the  acquirements  and  character  of  their  tutor 
which  all,  and  especially  the  best  of  his  students,  entertained  towards  him^ 
only  deepening  the  older  they  themselves  grew,  it  may  be  safdy  afiGurmed 
that  few  men  have  ever  been  more  like  Samuel  in  his  school  of  the  prophets, 
than  the  good  old  Dr.  Lawson.  Dr.  Brown  never  mentioned  that  name  but 
with  quickening  eye  and  animated  voice.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
student,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  clear  and  distinct  voice,  which  the 
good  old  man,  in  his  deafness,  could  hear  better  than  others.  It  was  the 
custom  far  the  students,  in  rotation,  to  open  the  class  with  prayer ;  but  often 

Dr.  Lawson  would  say,  '  Mr. ^  it  is  your  turn,  but,  Mr.  George,  I  think 

I  can  hear  you  best.  Will  t/ou  pray  ?'  Which  he  did,  standing  at  the  old 
man's  elbow. 

Selkirk  was  a  long  way  from  Aberdeen  in  those  non-locomotive  days* 
Bat  the  description  of  the  journey  reminds  one  of  the  march  to  Jerusalem 
in  New  Testament  times.  '  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh,'  writes  a  friend  in  an 
old  letter,  '  and  there  met  with  five  of  our  students,  and  by  Monday  night 
the  rest  were  come  up.  On  Tuesday  we  all  left  E(Mnburgh  together.'  On 
one  journey  home,  Dr.  Brown  used  to  tell  how  he  set  sail  in  a  smack  from 
Leith,  spent  two  days  becalmed  in  sight  of  the  Fif eshire  coast,  landed,  visited 
frfends  by  the  way,  walked  to  Aberdeen,  and  arrived  there  before  his  tardy 
veeseL  Those  were  happy,  never-to-be-forgotten  days ;  and  many  were  the 
tales  of  them,  and  of  the*appearance  and  sayings  of  the  professor,  the  friend- 
ships formed  among  the  students,  the  French  officers,  prisoners  of  war  at 
Selkirk,  from  whom  he  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  their  tongue, 
though  Dr.  Lawson,  learned  in  French,  as  in  everything  else,  continued  to 
the  last,  greatly  to  their  amusement,  to  read  and  speak  it  as  spelt.  A  fellow- 
student  writes  in  1811 : — '  More  than  a  hundred  French  officers  are  lodged 
in  the  town,  and  my  landlord  is  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  students 
to  get  accommodation  there  this  session ;  would  it  not  be  an  excellent  plan 
for  the  Doctor  to  come  to  Edinburgh  this  harvest?'  The  last] book  Dr. 
Brown  could  hear  read  to  him,  was  the  life  of  Dr.  Adam  Thomson,  by 
Mr.  Landreth,  which  led  his  dying  mind  and  heart  right  in  the  dear  old 
track  of  youthful  memories  of  study,  friendship,  and  piety.  Among  his 
papers  are  to  be  found  copies  of  letters,  some,  we  believe,  drawn  up  by  him, 
fhnn  the  Burgher  to  the  Antiburgher  students,  to  arrange  friendly  meetings, 
and  a  united  missionary  society, — showing  thus  early  the  bias  of  his  heart  to 
union  among  Presbyterians.  There  is  one  also  of  a  later  date,  which  must 
be  interesting  just  now,  from  an  old  fellow-student  in  Edinburgh,  describing 
the  union  between  Burghers  and  Antiburghers : — *  Bristo  Street  is  the  place 
of  meeting.  Its  doors  are  opened  by  ten,  and  by  twelve  the  galleries  and 
under  part  unrailed  are  filled  with  a  select  audience,  for  the  constables  at 
the  gate  do  their  duty  to  purpose.  By  twelve,  both  Synods  are  in  motion. 
First  come  the  A.'s  with  Dr.  Jamieson  at  their  head ;  he  occupies  the  right- 
hand  chair  before  the  pulpit,  and  his  constituents  every  alternate  seat  in  the 
enclosure.  Then  follow  ttie  B.'s  with  Mr.  Bahner,  their  representative,  who 
takes  the  left-hand  chair,  and  his  constituents  occupy  the  vacant  seats,  the 
A.'s  standing  respectfully  waiting  their  arrival.  The  respective  clerks  are 
seated  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit ;  the  greatest  harmony  and  order 
above  and  below.    Dr.  Jamieson  gave  out  Psalm  cii.,  which  was  sung  with 
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great  aDimation.  Dr.  Black,  clerk  of  A.  court,  then  read  the  basis  of  nnioD, 
the  whole  hoase  standing  reverently  and  Mtentivelj,  after  which  the  respeo 
tive  moderators  call  npon  the  clerks,  alternately,  to  read  the  last  minate  ap- 
proving said  basis,  and  resolving  forthwith  to  repair  to  the  place  of  meeting 
for  consummating  the  union.  Now  commenced  the  tnie  sublime  of  moral 
conduct.  Dr.  Jamieson  held  up  bis  hand  and  said,  '^  I  hereby  declare  that 
the  General  Associate  Synod,  of  which  I  am  the  representative,  is  henoeforth 
one  with  the  Associate  Synod"  Then  Mr.  Balmer  held  up  his  hand  aad 
said,  ^^  I  hereby  declare  that  the  Associate  Synod,  whom  I  have  the  h<»oiir 
to  represent,  is  henceforth  one  with  the  General  Associate  Sjnod."  Hie 
moderators  instantly  gave  each  other,  affectionately,  the  right  huid  of 
fellowship,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly,  which  was  immediately 
imitated  by  every  member  of  the  court,  having  tak^i  alternate  seats  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  tears  began  to  fall  copiously  both  above  and  below.  Mr. 
Greig  was  called  to  the  pulpit  to  constitute.  He  sung  Psalm  cxxxiiL,  and 
his  prayer  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  Nehemiah  were  he  to 
appear  amongst  us  with  a  New  Testament  in  his  pocket.  Dr.  Piingle  (Perth) 
and  Dr.  Hall  succeeded,  and  concluded  the  forenoon  service  of  a  day  un- 
rivalled in  the  history  of  our  church.  Its  happy  effects  will  be  numerous, 
extensive,  and  durable.' 

While  a  student  of  divinity,  he  became  master  of  a  school  at  Torrybum, 
in  Fifeslure.  There  he  found  himself  near  several  fellow-students,  teachers 
like  himself  of  parish  schools.  But  postages  were  dear,  and  only  occasion- 
ally was  there  time,  generally  at  a  communion  season,  for  a  visit,  which 
necessitated  also  a  weary  walk,  as  conveyances  were  few  and  slow.  The 
following,  dated  1810,  from  one  of  them  gives  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  of 
correspondence : — *  You  can  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  me  any  time  by 
giving  your  letter  on  the  Sabbath-day  to  Andrew  Miller  of  Gupaj*,  who  is  a 
hearer  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  telling  him  to  give  it  to  a  Thomas  Nicholson,  coal- 
driver  from  this  place  (Largoward)  to  Cupar.'  A  postscript  adds :  ^  I  hope 
you  got  off  with  great  eclat  at  Selkirk.'  He  enjoyed  also  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  Dr.  Chalmers,  then  mioister  at  Kilmany,  soon  after  God,  in  mercy  to 
him  and  to  Scotland,  had  made  him  ^  a  new  creature.'  He  also  had  the 
kind  advice  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  Secession  minister,  who  seems 
to  have  exercised  a  great  influence  for  good  on  the  numerous  students  in  his 
neighbourhood,  who  at  his  death  made  ^  great  lamentation  over  hhn.'  He, 
and  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  George  Brown  united  to  form  a  Bible  Society,  of 
which  the  last  was  secretary,  an  office  for  which  his  habits  of  precise  otdet 
and  neat  penmanship  made  him  more  fit  than  his  friend,  so  mighty  in  planning, 
and  so  illegible  as  a  writer.  Their  paths  in  life  afterwards  diverged  widely, 
but  Dr.  Chalmers  never  forgot  him,  and  more  than  once  did  him  a  kindness, 
and  found  time  for  correspondence.  Once  he  breakfasted  with  Dr.  Chalmers 
on  the  morning  of  the  delivery  of  one  of  the  famous  astronomical  discourses, 
which  were  given  on  week-days.  He  wished  to  leave  early,  so  as  to  get  a 
seat.  The  great  preacher,  laughing  at  his  own  inconvenient  popularity, 
asked  him  to  wait  and  accompany  him ;  but  he  wisely  declined,  saying,  '  hi 
that  case  I  should  have  to  sit  on  the  pulpit  stairs.' 

In  1815  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  used  to  tell  how  he  was  called 
upon  unexpectedly  to  attend  a  meeting  of  presbytery,  and  preach  one  of  his 
trial  discourses,  and  found  himself  m  the  pulpit  booted  and  spurred,  in  a 
green  cut-away  coat,  and  whip  in  hand,  where  he  could  not  help  wondering 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  his  appearance  upon  the  reverend  presbytery. 
Like  most  of  the  probationers  of  his  day,  he  kept  his  horse,  and  rode  about 
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the  country  as  appointed^  enjoying  the  warm  hospitality  of  the  Philemons, 
who  '  prepared  a  lodging '  for  the  preachers,  and  who  never  failed  in  their 
welcome  to  them.  Sometimes  there  is  a  trace,  in  the  old  letters  of  this  date, 
of  a  grnmble  at  the  arrangements,  by  which  half  the  country  had  to  be 
traversed  during  the  course  of  a  week,  between  the  appointed  churches,  as 
when  the  Cheviots  had  to  be  crossed  in  going  from  Middleton  to  Kilmarnock. 
One  appointment,  of  which  Dr.  Brown  had  a  vivid  recollection,  was  at  Glen- 
luce,  in  Wigtonshire,  where,  as  the  proprietors  would  not  grant  land,  the 
service  was  for  some  time  held  in  the  open  air, — ^in  an  old  gravel  pit,  we 
beUere.  He  often  spoke  of  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene.  Standing  with 
his  face  to  the  sea,  which  lay  in  all  its  glory  before  him,  with  Ireland  dis- 
tinctly visible,  he  preached  with  great  enjoyment  to  his  ^  large  and  attentive 
audiences.'  This  was  just  a  month  before  the  Sabbath  on  which  he  assiste'1 
at  the  communion  in  Carlisle,  on  the  memorable  day  of  Waterloo. 

In  1817  Mr.  Brown  received  a  call  to  Crail.  The  people  were  unanimous, 
but  the  stipend  was  the  small  sum  of  £70.  As  the  nunister  who  moderated 
wrote,  'It  will  not  permit  you  to  drink  port  after  dinner,  or  to  sport  a 
carriage ;  but  I  think  you  must  come,  and  make  one  of  us.'  He  did  not, 
howerer,  see  it  his  duty  to  accept  this  call ;  and  shortly  after  was  sent  to 
Holcombe  or  Ramsbottom,  in  Lancashire,  to  supply  the  old  Nonconformist 
congregation  there.  This  place  is  now  notorious  for  the  procedure  of  the 
chief  family  connected  with  it  in  ejecting  the  good  old  minister,  Mr.  Brown's 
successor,  from  the  handsome  church  built  by  them,  but  hallowed  by  more 
than  thirty  years  of  Presbyterian  worship,  so  that  the  congregation  have 
had  to  return  to  the  venerable  building,  Dundee  Chapel,  where  their  fathers 
worshipped.  From  this  people  he  received  a  call,  and  was  ordained  their 
minister  in  1818;  and  there  he  spent  what  were  probably  the  happiest,  as 
they  were  the  most  visibly  useful,  years  of  his  life.  The  manse  formed  part 
of  the  church  building, — a  small,  quaint  house,  with  its  windows  looking  out 
close  upon  the  venerable  tombstones.  To  this  unpretending  home  he  brought 
his  wife,  a  near  relative  of  two  most  worthy  and  learned  United  Presbyterian 
ministers — ^Dr.  Pringle  of  Auchterarder,  and  Rev.  J.  Pringle  of  Elgin. 
Unable  to  vie  with  her  cousins  in  the  varied  attainments  which  their  talent 
and  marvellous  memory  made  so  easy  to  them,  she  nevertheless  showed  her- 
self to  be  a  woman  of  rare  strength  of  mind,  practical  wisdom,  and  eminent 
spirituality,— so  precious  a  living  prop  for  eighteen  years,  that  her  husband 
seemed  never  altogether  to  recover  the  shock  of  her  death. 

The  population  among  whom  he  laboured  were  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  factories :  they  were  very  ignorant,  uncouth  in  their  manners, 
and  so  barbarous  in  their  language  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible  to  a  stranger. 
One  might  have  imagined  this  was  a  very  unsuitable  field  for  the  scholarly 
mind,  and  calm,  carefully-composed  sermons  of  the  young  Scottish  preacher, 
and  that  the  quickening  Spirit  could  work  among  them  only  by  means  of 
fiery  earnestness  and  homeliness  of  speech.  If  such  were  his  own  fears,  they 
were  disappointed  by  the  blessing  which  did  accompany  his  ministry.  He 
soon  induced  the  people  to  purchase  Bibles,  of  which  there  were  before 
grievously  few,  and  also  periodicals  and  useful  literature.  He  trained  the 
most  promising  members  of  his  congr^ation  for  the  work  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  and  on  a  certain  day  arranged  them  in  their  places,  and 
had  the  children  brought  in.  So  perfect  was  the  organization  that  the 
school  began  like  a  machine  set  in  motion,  and  has  continued  in  successful 
operation  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  had  also  classes  of  his  own,  so 
that  every  Sabbath  he  had  twelve  or  thirteen  hours'  incessant  exertion^  with, 
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like  his  Master,  scarce! j  time  to  eat.  Thoagh  all  has  work  was  calm  and 
methodical,  withont  any  of  that  ezdtemeiit  which  is  often  thought  ins^a- 
rable  from  a  '  reyival '  of  religion,  the  blessii^  began  to  descend.  Ooe  after 
another  of  the  yonng  people  in  his  classes,  who  Imd  learned  fr<m  him  great 
readiness  in  finding  passages  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  were  taught  by  the 
Spirit  to  search  the  Scriptures  as  for  hid  treasure.  No  fewer  than  four — 
and,  it  is  belieyed,  others  also  of  the  youths  taoght  in  his  dasae^*— deroted 
themseltres  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  But  after  twdve  years,  in  ^ 
midst  of  his  nsefuhiess  and  happiness,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  plaoe  and 
employer  of  labour,  and  one  of  the  elders  (one  of  the  Qrants  immortalised  in 
Dickens's  'Cheerable  Brothers*),  from  some  whim  or  caprice, — ^jost  as  his 
nephew  and  heir  has  this  year  done,  to  the  wonder  of  Presbyterianism,  to 
Mr.  Brown's  successor, — gave  him  summary  notice  to  quit  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  else  those  of  the  congregation — a  large  proportion — ^who  weoe 
employed  in  his  mills  should  be  dismissed  if  they  continued  to  attend  his 
ministry.  Rather  than  they  should  suffer,  he  resigned ;  and  so  ended  the  con- 
nection between  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Secession  Church  with  Dundee  Cfaapd, 
for  the  next  supply  was  looked  for  from  the  Established  Qiurch  of  Scotland ; 
and  when  arbitrary  power  and  the  money  power  also  were  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  there  was  nothing  for  the  sorrowing  people  but  submission.  He 
then  remored  to  Liverpool,  which  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  hie 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  Here  he  conducted  an  academy  fo^  a  number 
of  years  with  considerable  success,  and  wjoyed  the  friendship  and  ministry 
of  the  well-known  and  yenerable  Secession  minister,  Ker.  Dr.  Stewart,  and 
his  much-loved  successor,  Bev.  Dr.  Crichton.  In  the  year  1844  the  Seaatoa 
of  his  old  University,  Marischal  College,  Aberdeeoi  ccmfeired  on  him,  ansQi> 
cited  and  most  unexpectedly,  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

After  the  memorable  year  of  the  Disruption,  Dr.  Brown,  regretting  the 
then  forlorn  condition  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  ttom  which 
almost  all  the  members  of  some  of  the  northern  presbyteries  had  flown  to 
fill  the  vacant  livings  in  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  offered  his 
services  to  that  branch  of  the  church,  and  was  accepted.  He  was  setUod^ 
in  1844,  in  Brampton,  Cumberland,  in  another  of  the  old  Nonconformist 
churches,  dating  from  1662.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  maay  discouragemeats, 
he  rranained  for  seven  years  and  saw  some  precioas  fruits — all  too  fow 
indeed-— of  his  labours ;  and  from  that  little  flock,  one,  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry,  but  died  in  Australia  hardly  a  year 
after  his  ordination  there.  A  succession  of  family  trials,  and  failing  health, 
aggravated  by  a  slight  accident  which  made  hhn  lame  for  many  months, 
were  among  the  causes  which  induced  him  to  resign  this  charge,  though  to 
the  last  he  retained  his  connection  with  that  brandi  of  the  ehurdi  in 
England,  only  anticipating  in  his  own  person  the  union  which  cannot  be 
much  longer  delayed. 

He  returned  to  Liverpool,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  midst  of  Ym 
family,  taking,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  special  interest  in  his  son,  the  Bdor, 
R.  Grant  Brown,  for  a  number  of  years  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Alexandria 
and  Syria,  whose  letters  and  descriptions  of  the  scenes  and  labours  through 
which  he  passed  were  always  eagerly  waited  for  and  read.  He  thus  lived 
through  some  sabbath-years,  which  most  men  publicly  engaged  dream  of, 
amidst  their  cares  and  toils,  as  happily  crovming  with  rest  and  preparataon 
the  duties  of  active  life. 

The  chief  occupation  of  these  years,  and  especially  of  those  later  ones, 
when  too  frail  to  undertake  the  occasional  supply  of  the  neighbouring  pid><-> 
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pits,  a  duty  always  readily  and  heartily  performed,  was  the  rearranging  and 
writing  of  that  monnment  of  patient  labour  and  loving  toil — the  ^  Record  of 
the  Students  and  Congregations  of  the  Secession  and  United  Presbyterian 
Church,'  which  was  presented  to  the  Synod  of  that  church  at  its  last  meet* 
ing.  These  dates  and  facts  which,  to  an  outsider,  might  look  dry  enough| 
Br.  Brown  began  to  accumulate  while  a  young  student  and  probationer. 
Hearing  from  the  godly  old  Seceders,  his  entertainers,  while  trayelling  about 
among  the  churches,  the  traditions  of  Secession  piety,  and  sometimes,  too,  of 
eceentrieity  and  failure  among  those  who  had  promised  weU  as  students  and 
preachers,  he  began  to  gather  together  facts  which  in  the  course  of  years 
became  a  wonderful  accumulation;  and  it  needed  all  his  rare  accuracy, 
minute  preciseness,  and  neat  penmanship  to  bring  the  records  of  the§e  2098 
names  of  ministers  and  students,  from  Ebenezer  Erskine  down  to  the  union 
with  the  Belief  Cfanrch,  into  their  due  chronological  and  alphabetical  order. 
How  the  course  of  the  majority  of  these  had  been  traced  in  their  many  and' 
distant  wanderings,  was  a  marvel  sometimes  to  himself ;  but  years  of  careful 
reading  of  periodicals,  the  eliciting  of  information  from  all  who  had  anything 
to  tell,  and  a  patient  study  of  all  presbytery  records  on  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands,  brought  about  this  result.  To  the  list  of  students  was  afterwards 
ftdded  a  list  of  all  the  United  Presbyterian  congregations,  past  and  present, 
679  in  number,  including  of  course  the  names  of  the  Relief  ministers,  from 
thesr  foundation  to  the  present  time.  To  show  how  the  work  grew  upon  his 
hands,  there  are  in  the  appendix,  begun  in  1863,  the  names  of  fifty  congre- 
gations originated  since  that  time.  The  love  of  gathering  and  recording 
dates  and  statistics  is  not  given  to  many,  though  they  are  necessary  in  the 
building  up  of  history ;  but  in  him  it  grew  llvingly  out  of  the  root  of  old 
historic  piety  in  Scotland,  and  they  told  him,  by  their  suggestive  hints,  of 
many  a  story  of  saintly  character  and  ministerial  career. 

In  his  last  years  the  gentle  old  man  had  a  quiet  resting-place  in  a  home 
where  be  could  and  did  enjoy  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  country.  Many 
summer  hours  were  spent  in  his  garden  listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  and 
drinking  in  all  the  beauties  of  foliage,  and  flowers,  and  summer  sky.  Thus, 
among  his  much-loved  books,  and  full  of  grateful  thoughts  of  the  past  and 
of  the  mercies  of  the  present,  he  quietly  waited  and  hoped  for  the  salvation 
of  his  Ood.  Not  at  all  uselessly) — ^far  from  it ;  for  his  heart  was,  to  the  last, 
in  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry ;  and  his  ripening  piety,  his 
gentle  kindness  to  all,  even  to  little  children  and  to  occasional  strangers, 
made  his  old  age  fruitful  in  good,  as  well  as  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

Regular  habits  and  a  peaceful  mind  had  given  him  a  manhood  exempt 
from  any  serious  iUness,  and  a  singularly  hale  and  fresh  old  age ;  but  for 
some  months  before  the  attack  of  bronchitis  which  so  utterly  prostrated  his 
strength,  it  had  been  painfully  apparent  that  that  strength  was  gradually 
ebbing  away.  During  the  five  weeks  of  his  last  illness,  until  the  last  few 
days,  when  too  weak  to  speak,  his  cheerful,  patient  happiness  was  wonder- 
ful. Natm-ally  reserved  as  to  his  inner  thoughts  and  feelings,  he  said  but 
little  then  of  his  hopes ;  of  his  fears  he  said  nothing,  for  he  had  none. 

So  at  peace  with  6od  and  man,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  15th  March 
1869,  having  all  but  attained  to  the  'fourscore  years'  of  the  Psalmist. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  a  long  life  could  show,  he  wished  his  name,  and  lot,  and 
children,  and  friends  to  be  connected  with  his  covenant  Qod  and  Saviour. 
It  was  given  hhn  to  see  much  of  this  in  those  dearest  to  him ;  and  in  how  many 
more,  who  can  tellf  but  m  very  many,  doubtless,  the  day  will  declare. 
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The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  place  of 
worship  for  this  congregation  was  laid 
on  the  8th  November,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Jeffrey,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assem- 
bly of  the  member  and  friends.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peddle,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Farlane,  Dalkeith,  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  budding  is  upwards 
of  £8000,  and  it  will  be  seated  for  700. 
At  a  soiree  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
gave  the  following  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  congregation  :— 

The  West  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dalkeith,  was  one  of  the  earliest  built  by 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Society  of 
Relief.  It  probably  took  its  rise,  as  so 
many  of  the  other  congregations  did, 
from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  in- 
dividuals in  the  neighbourhood  to  obtain 
relief  from  what  they  felt  to  be  an  op- 
pression in  their  Christian  privileges,  m 
consequence  of  the  administration  of 
government  and  discipline  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  then  constituted.  Their 
number,  according  to  a  story  preserved 
by  one  of  the  oldest  members,  was 
twenty- eight,  and  they  met  together  on 
the  green  slopes  of  the  Esk,  to  the  west 
of  Mr.  Ballantyne^s  nursery.  In  the 
year  1768  they  had  got  the  length  of 
building  a  church.     The  building  has 

S reserved  its  own  date  in  a  record  more 
urable  than  paper  or  parchment.  At 
the  junction  of  the  roof  and  wall,  at  the 
east  and  west  gables,  are  two  projecting 
stones,  on  one  of  which  is  cut  out  the 
figures  17,  and  on  the  other  68.  There  is 
a  singular  stor^  regarding  the  settlement 
of  the  first  mimster  preserve  amongst  the 
oldest  members,  apparently  from  authen- 
tic sources.  The  story  goes,  that  one  day, 
while  the  church  was  building,  a  person 
on  horseback  rode  past,  and  stopped  to 
look  at  the  building.  Seeing  one  of  those 
connected  with  it,  he  inquired  what  the 
building  was  intended  for,  and  was  told 
a  church.  '•  In  connection  with  what 
body  ?  ^  he  asked,  and  was  informed  that 
was  not  decided  upon,  but  that  the  con- 
gregation had  some  thoughts  of  applying 
to  the  Relief  presbytery  for  supply  of 
sermon.  He  then  asked  if  they  had  any 
one  in  view,  and  on  hearing  that  there 
was  no  one,  he  said  he  oould  recommend 
one  called  Robert  Hutchison,  who  was 
said  to  be  a  good  preacher,  and  advised 
them  to  try  and  get  a  hearing  of  him, 


f^ving  them  at  the  same  time  his  address, 
n  due  time  the  building  was  completed, 
the  preacher  was  applied  for,  and  the 
stranger  on  horseback  turned  out  to  be 
Robert  Hutchison  himself. 

The  congregation  was  folly  organized 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  Relief 
presbytery  in  the  year  1770,  for  the 
communion  tokens  bear  that  date,  and 
the  communion  cups  are  dated  1771. 
We  have  thus  reached  our  centenary  as 
a  congregation,  and  our  church  haa  at» 
tained  the  venerable  age  of  one  fatmdred 
and  one  years.  Externally  the  original 
building  resembled  the  present :  but  in- 
side the  appearance  was  very  oiff'erent. 
The  walls  were  unplastered,  the  floor 
was  earthen,  and  the  seats  were  in  the 
form  of  the  old  square  pews.  The 
gallery  stairs  were  not  partitioned  off  as 
now,  and  on  great  days  were  thronged 
with  eager  listeners.  The  windowti,  too, 
were  all  of  one  mze  and  shape,  the  long 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit 
dating  only  from  Mr.  Rennie's  ordina- 
tion in  1850.  There  was  a  door  at  the 
side  of  the  pulpit  by  which  the  minister 
entered  from  a  passage  that  then  existed 
between  the  church  and  his  house  at  the 
foot  of  Pursell's  Close.  When  the  win- 
dows were  altered  it  was  found  necessary 
to  build  a  buttreas  to  strengthen  the 
wall,  which  necessitated  the  shutting  up 
of  the  door.  Of  Mr.  Hutchison  very  Gttie 
indeed  can  be  said.  In  the  year  1798»  a 
petition  was  presented  by  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  presbytery,  asking  them  to 
decide  whetner  or  not  a  certain  Mr. 
M^Keene  was  to  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  pulpit.  I  have  gathered  a  little 
of  the  circumstances  m>m  one  of  the 
oldest  members.  As  the  Relief  body 
was  at  that  time  very  small,  there  was 
often  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  regular 
supply  of  ministers.  Mr.  Hutcfaiaon 
seems  to  have  been  then  old  and  feeble, 
and  had  become  acquainted  with  a  per- 
son  called  T.  M^Eeene,  who  gave  himself 
out  to  be  a  minister.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  pulpit,  and  his  ministrations 
greatly  pleased  the  people,  many  of  whom 
were  anxious  to  nave  him  appointed 
colleague  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  inquiries 
made  regarding  his  character  and  quali- 
fications tum^  out  80  unsatisfactoinf-y 
that  the  presbytery  prohibited  Jifr. 
Hutchison  mm  employing  Mr.  M'Eeene. 
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M^Keene,  however,  began  preaching  on 
his  own  acconnt,  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers  oi  the  Relief  Church  attaching  them- 
selves to  his  ministry.  His  first  place 
of  meeting  was  in  the  building  in  Uroft 
Street,  behind  Mrs.  Ponton's  stables, 
now  nsed  as  a  smithy,  and  then  in 
wbat  was  long  known  as  the  Benbough 
Schoolhonse.  In  1799  the  congrega- 
tion again  petitioned  the  presbytery  to 
grant  a  moderation  in  a  call  to  one 
to  become  Mr.  Hatchison's  colleague. 
The  call  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander King,  and  the  stipend  promised 
was  £120,  showing  that  even  at  that 
early  time  the  congregation  was  pretty 
strong.  Mr.  King  was  ordained  in  May 
1799 — ^Mr.  Watson  of  Dunse  preaching, 
Mr.  M^Kechnie  of  Musselburgh  presiding, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ford  addressing  the 
X>eople.  Mr.  Hutchison  seems  to  have 
died  between  the  call  and  the  ordination, 
so  that  Mr.  Eang  never  was  a  collegiate 
pastor.  Few  ministers  so  gifted  as  Mr. 
King  ever  occupied  a  pulpit  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Eielief  Churdi.  He  is  said 
to  have  almost  equalled  Struthers  of 
South  College  Street,  who  was  the  most 
popular  minister  of  his  day  in  Edin- 
burgh. Earnest,  eloquent,  and  gifted, 
bis  career  as  a  minister  was  very  brief. 
The  foUowiDg  notice  of  his  life  is  taken 
from  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits : — *  The 
father  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  King  was  at 
one  period  a  teacher  at  Lasswade,  and 
tifterwards  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
connection  with  the  Relief  at  Kettle. 
Having  studied  for  the  clerical  profession, 
Mr.  King  the  younger  became  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  same  body,  and  in  1799 
obtained  a  call  to  the  Relief  chapel  in 
Dalkeith.  During  the  few  years  he  offi- 
tiiated  there,  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  his  congregation  as  a  young  man  of 
■superior  talents  and  zeaL  His  oratory 
was  remarkable  for  brilliancy  and  power ; 
and  he  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  one 
destined  to  be  eminently  useful,  as  well 
as  ornamental  to  the  church.  His  suc- 
cessful career  was,  however,  of  short  du- 
ration. It  is  probable  that  the  malady 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim  had  been 
insinuating  its  tmhappy  influence  for 
years,  though  it  appears  not  even  his 
most  intimate  frienos  ever  suspected  its 
approach.  On  a  sacramental  occasion 
in  1803,  he  went  over  to  Fife,  as  had 
been  his  custom,  to  assist  his  father  in 
dispensing  the  Lord^s  Supper.  Every 
one  present  remarked  that  they  had 


never  observed  him  more  animated  and 
effective.  Powerful,  and  even  sublime, 
his  language  appeared  more  like  the 
outpourings  of  inspiration  than  the  words 
of  mortal  man ;  and  his  aged  father  is 
said  to  have  shed  tears  of  joy  while 
listening  to  him.  ITiis,  his  brightest, 
was  his  last  display  in  the  pulpit.  In 
the  evening  mental  derangement  be- 
came so  manifest  that  it  was  necessary 
to  confine  him.*  Mr.  King  remained  in 
this  unfortunate  condition  unto  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1841,  the  congrega- 
tion having  supported  him  in  this  state 
for  thirty-eight  years,  and  having  ex- 
pended upwu-ds  of  £1100  in  his  main- 
tenance. 

In  connection  with  his  case  the  con- 
gregation was  dragged  into  a  long  and 
expensive  lawsuit.  The  facts  of  this 
disagreeable  case  were  as  follows  :  — 
When  Mr.  King  was  removed  to  Mon- 
trose Asylum,  the  congregation  came 
under  an  alimentary  bond  to  pay  to  cer- 
tain ministers,  as  trustees  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  King,  the  sum  of  £35  yearly.  In 
the  year  1807,  having  discovered  that 
there  was  an  annual  balance  of  £16  to 
Mr.  King's  credit  on  the  books  of  the 
Asylum,  and  that  £20  covered  his  ali- 
ment, they  refused  to  pay  more  than 
the  £20  to  the  trustees.  They  in  turn 
brought  the  matter  before  the  presby- 
tery in  1808.  The  presbytery  authorized 
the  trustees  to  demand  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  full  sum,  and  all  arrears, 
with  interest,  under  threat  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Acting  under  advice,  the 
congregation  refused  to  pay,  and  the 
matter  remained  in  abeyance  until  1811, 
when  the  trustees  again  came  before  the 
presbytery  with  a  (3aim  of  arrears  and 
interest  against  the  managers,  amounting 
to  £115,  17s.  8}d.  The  presbytery  re- 
commended the  trustees  to  enforce  their 
demands,  who  immediately  served  letters 
of  homing  on  the  managers  by  a  mes- 
senger-at-arms.  Thus  the  case  came 
into  court  In  1812  the  preBb3rtery 
altered  their  opinion,  and  came  to  view 
the  question  in  the  same  light  as  the 
congregation,  and  passed  the  following 
resolution :  '  Strongly  recommended  the 
trustees  to  abstain  from  the  compulsa- 
tory  measures  formerly  advised  by  the 
presbytery,  to  enforce  payment  of  the 
full  annual  sum  and  arrears ;  and  further, 
to  concur  with  the  congregation  of  Dal- 
keith in  such  legal  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  relieve  the  said  congrega- 
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tion  of  the  burdens  comi^bined  of  in  the  in  another  part  of  the  world,  than  I  feel 

petition,  provided  aLways  that  the  oom*  can  be  reahxed  here,  and  m  whidi,  if  I 

fort  of  llr.  Xing  and  &e  safety  of  the  nii«t>alre  not,  I  see  the  hand  at  God  rerj 

trustees  be  oonoidted  and  secured'  The  particularly.'    Mr.  Fiaaer  waa  an  excel- 

trustees,  howerer,  refused  to  give  up  tent  preacher,  and  he  still  lires  in  the- 

their  riehts,  and  prosecuted  the  matter  recollectiom  of  not  a  few  memben  of 

in  the  law  courts.    After  long  disoQ»-  the  congregation.    I  had  the  jdeasuie 

sions,  Lord  Ordinary  Roberfaon,  in  1814,  of   receiving  a  long  letter  £r«n 


decided  in  favour  of  the  congregation,  this  year,  aumg  with  a  volume  of  hia 

requiring  them  in  future  to  pi^  only  sermons.      Since  leaving  this  he  haa 

the  sum  required  for  aliment  m  the  been  minister  of  several  oongregstions^ 

AajUun,  but  haa  now  no  pastoral  charge  of  hia 

In  1804  a  call  was  addrcsiod  to  the  own.   After  a  vacancy  of  about  a  year^ 

Rev.  Mr.  Auld,  then  of  Penpont,  after-  Mr.  William  Craig  was  ordained  to  th# 

wards  of  Greenock ;  but  as  no  cose  ap-  office  of  the  ministry  here,  ISth  July 

peared  to  support  it  before  the  pres-  1827  {  and  many  of  you  ronensber  how 

bytery,  it  was  fallen  from.    The  con>  eloqucntlyandeaineBtlyhepiiaadiedtha 

gregation  remained  vacant   until   the  gospel.    His  memory  still  uvas  in  Dsl- 

year  1805,  when  ther  addressed  a  cidl  keith,  and  during  his  Bh<»t  minutry  the 

to  the  Rev.  James  »50tt,  who  was  or-  cihnrch  reached  the  height  of  its  pro- 


dained  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  sperity ;  every  seat  was  let,  and  it  

and  who  eontuaued  in  the  ministry  hero  olten  filled  to  oveiflowing.    Hia  biigfat 

until  1818,  when  he  was  translated  to  and  ua^nl  minisiry  was  brooght  to  a 

Sdinbnrgh.    A  few  of  the  members  still  sudden  doae.    He  died  18th  ApillSSi:, 

remembo*  Mr.  Scott.    He  had  a  diminn-  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  *  to  the  inex- 

tive  and  defdnned  Bgnre,  and  wore  a  pressible  grief  of  his  eongrmtioii  and 

large  black  wig.    He  waa  a  good  dassi-  friends,  in  whose  esteem  and  affection 

cal'scholar  and  a  moat  eloquent  preacher,  his  powerful  talents,  bn  amtahLe  dispo- 

and  in  his  day  the  church  was  crowded  sition,  and  laborious  servioes,  had  given 

to  overflowing.    At  that  time  the  mem-  him  a  very  distingoiflhed  place.'     His. 

hers  came  from  long  distances.     There  funeral  sermon,  I  believe,  waa  preached 

waa  no  Dissenting  church  at  Gorebridge,  by  my  own  father,  the  Rev.  James  Jeffrey, 

none  at  Lasswade ;  there  were  no  Free  then  of  Musselburgh.     A  few  months 

churches  or  chapels  of  ease.  The  nearest  later  a  call  was  addreased  to  the  Rer. 

Relief  church  to  the  west  was  Mountain-  Charles  Waldie  of  Dunfermline,  who  was 

eross,  snd  to  the  south  Galariiiels.     A  inducted  on  September  17th,  1834,  and 

large  company  came  in  those  days  from  commenced  his  labours  here.    Ha  was 

Lasswade  and  Loanhead,  and  now  there  an  amiable  man,  a  good  pastor,  an  able 

is  only  one  family.     Mr.  Scott  was  in-  preacher,  and  hia  kdl,  commanding  ap- 

ducted  to  the  Gowgate  chuidi,  Edin-  pearanoe  and  genial  manner  will  noit 

burgh,  which  he  resigned  on  account  of  easily  be  foijgotten  by  those  who  knew 

division,  and  formed  tiie  new  congie-  him.    Not  a  few  of  the  present  membeiB 

gation  of  Bread  Street,  where  he  mini-  joined  the  chimoh  under  Mr.  Waldie,  and 

stered  until  the  temdnation  of  hus  mini-  they  cherish  the  kindliest  recoUections 

stry.    Mr.  Scott  was  succeeded  by  the  of  him.   Mr.  Waldie  continued  to  preach 

Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  who  was  ordained  in  with  his  usual  vigour  until  Kovember 

May  1819,  and  officiated  here  until  1826,  1847.    The  sacramental  Sunday  in  their 

when  he  resigned  on  account  of  some  month  wiU  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 

differences  in  the  congregation,  and  went  those  who  were  present.    In  the  middle 

to  America,  where  he  is  still  living  and  of  his  action  sermon,  while  speaki^  with 

preaching.    Mr.  Fraser^s  letter  of  ^nis-  great  animation  of  the  ooming  of  Christy 

sion  contains  the  following  statement : —  Mr.  Wddie  was  struck  with  paralyais, 

^  The  rights  of  a  Christian  conBr^;ation  and  his  voice  was  never  again  heard  in 

to  choose  its  own  pastor,  and  the  privi-  the  pulpit     Though  spared  for  many 

lege  which  all  Christians  mav  enjoy  of  years,  during  which  he  continued  to  take 

holding  free  communion  with  one  an-  the  deepest  interest  in  the  congregation, 

other,  I  hold  to  be  pre-eminently  scrip-  his  active  life  was  over.     He  £ed  in 

tural    My  reasons  solely  are  projects  1864.    It  was  during  Mr.  WaHdie'b  mini- 

of  a  more  cheering  and  encouraging  stry  that  a  missionaiy  sodety  waa  first 

aatnre,  both  for  usenilness  and  coiuort,  fonned  in  connection  with  the  congrogs- 
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ticm.    lliffe  lie  twenty-six  names  ap* 
pended  to  the  appeal  then  iagoed  to  iixe 
congtegaticai.     Only  ^e  of  these  are 
still  Irnng,  snd  only  three  are  still  mem*- 
bem  of  t£s  congregotioB.    The  amouit 
ndsed  by  Hie  missionary  society  last  year 
was  £61.    One  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr. 
Wsldie^  pnfoHc  life  was  tcv  sabscribe  the 
Basis  of  Union  by  which,  in  1847,  the 
SeoeBsum  and  Belief  Chnrdies  liieosme 
one,  usder  the  name  of  the  United  F^es* 
by tetian  Church.    So  lar  were  the  two 
bodies  sepacrated  in  spirit,  that  it  is  said 
members  of  both  drarcfaes  were  publicly 
rebiiked  for  occaaioDal  hearing  in  the 
olher.     Yet  so  little  were  the  people 
prepared  to  go  in  with  a  morement,  the 
adrantages  A  which  are  now  uniyersaUy 
racraniMd,  thai  Mr.  Waldie  sigiied  tl»e 
deed  of  nnion  for  himself  alone,  and 
that  it  was  at  oae  time  donbtful  if  the 
oongregation  would  go  along  with  him. 
The  resohitiaii  of  the  session  on  the  sub- 
jeet  is  expressed  with  remarkable  can* 
tion.    *  While  the  proposed  union  is  very 
desirable,  could  it  be  effected  harmo* 
moody,  such  are  the  yiews  and  feelings 
of  the  con^egation  under  their  inapec/- 
tion  xegaxdmg  it^  that  they  do  sot  eon* 
■der  demsdyes  wananted  or  entitled 
to  urge  or  recommend  its  immediate 
sdoptioo.     They  are  aware  that  wers 
they  to  do  so,  it  would,  in  present  cir- 
comstanees,  be  yery  injurious  to  the 
peace,  harmony,  and  interests  of  the 
oongxegatioB.    They  will  do  nothing  to 
oppose  or  retard  it ;  but,  satisfied  with 
l£e  friendly  co-opmtion   and  feeling 
that  already  exists  between  the  Seces-^ 
sion  aad  Belief  churches  in  Dalkeith  and 
elsewfaere,   they   prefer  waiting   until 
remaining  prejudices,  of  which  there  is 
still  a  sonsiderable  number,  are  softened 
down  and  remoyed.    And  they  are  proud 
to  say  that  these  prejudiceB,  by  means  of 
friendly  xnterooarse,  are  gradually  die* 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Mr. 


Waldie's  iUness  had  incapacitated  him 
frmn  actual  labour,  steps  were  taken  to 
obtain  a  colleague  and  successor.     A 
call  was  given  to  the  Bev.  A.  Gcmion  of 
Hawick,  now  of  Greened.    That  csJl 
he  declined,  and  in  1849  a  call  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  James  Bennie,  who  was 
ordained  in  the  beginning  of  1860,  and 
for  fifteen  yean  laboured  faithfully  and 
earnestly  in  the  mimstry  of  the  gospd. 
It  was  in  Mr.  Bennie^s  time,  and  htrgdy 
owing  to  his  exertions,  that  the  congre- 
gation was  enabled  to  get  rid  of  a  heayy 
debt  which  crippled  its  resources,     it 
was  the  old  idea---an  idea,  I  hope,  which 
will  not  prevail  amongst  us — that  debt 
was  a  good  thing  for  a  church,  and  that 
posterity  should  bear  its  own  burden. 
Bepudiating  the  idea,  the  congregation 
seidously  exerted  itself  to  sweep  off  all  th» 
debt  resting  upon  the  present  premises, 
and  in  1861,  by  various  means,  the  entire 
sum  was  raised,  and  the  property  is  free 
of  all  debts  and  all  burd^s.     As  an 
evidence  of  his  success  as  a  minister,  Mr. 
Bennie,  in  186^  received  two  calls,  one 
from  Egremont,  in  Cheshire,  the  other 
from  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow.  Hav- 
ing accepted  the  latter,  he  was,  in  August 
1865,  inducted  ascollea^  and  successor 
to  the  Bev.  George  Middleton,  and  Htm 
congregation  mm  applied  for  a  supply 
of  preiK^ers.    it  was  to  me  at  the  time 
an  interesting  fact,  that  the  day  I  first 
preached  in  Uie  diurch  was  the  day  Mr. 
B^mie  said  farewell  to  you,  and  that  I 
was  present  at  that  interesting  meeting 
at  which  you  bid  him  God-speed  in  his 
new  work.     I  was  ordained  here  8th 
November  of  the  same  year,  and  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  whether  or  not  you 
have  realized  tiie  expectations  you  then 
formed,  I  have  found  that  the  kindnesses 
I  that  day  received  have  been  again  and 
again  repeated,  and  that  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  regret  the  dioice  I  made, 
when  I  cast  in  my  lot  with  you. 


REMUNERATION  OF  PREACHERS. 

TO  THS  £DZTOK  OV  TUB  UinTED  rSKSBTTBBIAN  UAOAZZNB. 


Sib,— A  letter  appeared  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Magazine  on  the  remune- 
ration of  preachers.   The  occasion  which 


called  forth  the  letter  is  said  to  be  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  fnnn  the  Complaint 
Committee  that  was  about  to  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Synod.  The  propoBate 
embodied  in  that  report  hare  been  sent 
down  to  preBbyteries  for  consideration, 
and  are  tnerefore  still  open  for  dieoii»- 
sion.  In  these  Gtroumstances,  perhaps 
yon  will  permit  a  few  comments  to  ap- 
pear on  the  statements  of  your  corre- 
spondent on  the  general  subject  of  the 
remnneration  of  preachers,  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
plaints. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  assumes 
Hhat  there  exists  a  necessity  to  in- 
crease the  salary  presently  received  by 
our  preachers,'  considering  Hhe  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  church;'  that  « though  the  in- 
come of  the  church  has  been  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  £10,000  a  year,  its 
preachers  have  derived  no  ben^t  from 
Its  prosperity;'  and  that  ^though  the 
amount  of  stipends  has  been  increasing 
at  an  average  of  £3000  a  year,  nothing 
lias  been  done  to  augment  the  remune- 
ration of  those  who  are  as  worthy  of  an 
advanced  salary  as  its  ministers.'  Along- 
side of  these  representations,  the  sugges- 
tion is  thrown  out  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
present  scale  of  payment,  the  Synod 
might  *  give  (he  preacher  power  to  exact 
1  per  cent,  on  the  stipend — be  it  large  or 
small — of  the  minister  for  whoni  he  is 
preaching.^ 

Your  correspondent  seems  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  position  and 
circumstances  of  a  young  man  under 
probation  for  the  ministry  are  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  identical  with  those  of 
a  settled  pastor.  Granting  that  the  one 
is,  in  his  own  place,  ^  as  worthy  of  an 
advanced  salary'  as  the  other,  and  that 
when  the  stipend  of  a  minister  is  in- 
creased the  preacher  should  have  a  share 
of  the  benefit,  does  it  follow  that  the 
preacher  is  entitled  to  diare  in  every 
augmentation  a  minister  may  receive? 
Have  our  preachers,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  comparatively  as 
inadequately  paid  as  the  majority  of 
our  mmisters,  considering  their  work  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  pecuniary  de- 
mands thev  have  to  meet  ?  Is  not  the 
position  of  our  probationers  temporary 
and  exceptional,  and  recognised  to  be 
so  by  the  church,  when  it  arranges  that 
if  a  settlement  is  not  obtained  by  the 
end  of  six  years,  probation  expires? 
During  the  currency  of  his  probation, 
the  preacher  expects— what  he  is  justly 
•entitled  to  expect  and  to  receive  —  a 


Buintenance  fully  adequate  to  his  pott« 
tion  and  drcumatances ;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  ought  to  be 
dealt  with,  in  the  matter  of  salary,  as 
if  he  were  a  minister  invested  wiUi  an 
office,  the  discharge  of  whose  dnties  is 
meant  to  be  the  permanent  busiiieflB  of 
life,  and  not  merely  tentative  and  tesn- 
poiiiy.^ 

Is  it  *quite  eoxtect  to  affirm  that  ^  no* 
thing  has  been  done  to  .aiagment  the  re- 
muneration' of  our  preachers  dming  the 
last  twenty  years,  or  that  daring  that 
period  they  have  received  no  augmca- 
tation,  while  the  stipends  d  miniBtecs 
havB  been  generally  increased?  Has 
not  the  increase  of  the  stipends  d  mani- 
Bters,  daring  the  years  referred  to,  been 
necessitated  by  the  increased  expense  of 
living,  so  that,  though  they  may  reoerre 
a  larger  sum  per  annum,  they  are  roallj 
not  better  off,  perhaps  not  so  well  off, 
as  they  were  tweniy  yean  ago,  with,  a 
nominally  smaller  stipend  ?  In  getting 
his  board  for  the  week,  in  addxtion  to 
his  fee,  is  not  the  preacher  getting  more 
now  than  he  got — more  than  was  given 
when  the  present  scale  of  payment  was 
adopted?  Is  not  the  additional  expense 
required  to  provide  him  with  board  for 
the  week  equivalent  of  itself,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  stipends,  more  than 
equivalent,  to  &e  augmentation  miniateis 
may  have  got?  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  augmentation  arising  from  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  board  is  so  small  aa 
to  be  of  no  account ;  but  it  is  not  ev^y 
minister  who  can  suoeeed,  withont  great 
difficulty  and  pinching,  in  getting  an 
adequate  margin,  beyond  his  outlay  for 
board,  to  procure  oUier  neeeasaiies  for 
himself  and  for  his  family.  It  is  also  to 
be  noticed  that  by  the  operation  of  the 
present  scale  (with  its  glaring  faults) 
the  fees  of  preachers  have  uot  been  ah- 
solutelv  stationary.  The  proportaon  of 
the  scale  has  not  been  altered  since  1849, 
but  it  has  heea  operating  in  favour  of 
the  preachers  on  all  stipends  that  have 
risen  from  under  to  £150,  by  congre- 
gational effort,  and  from  that  figure  on* 
ward  to  £850. 

Is  your  correspondent  in  a  pontion  to 
assume  *  that  there  exists  a  necessity  to 
increase  the  salary  presently  received  by 
our  preachers  ? '  Considering  their  posi- 
tion and  outlay,  are  they  not,  even  ac* 
cording  to  the  existing  arrangemioit^  aa 
well  off,  perhaps  better  off,  than  the 
majority  of  our  ministers?    We  do  not 
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affirm  that  it  ia  so ;  neither  do  we  affirm 
the  contrary.  What  we  desiderate  is 
data  on  which  to  fonn  an  opinion,  and 
to  pronoimoe  a  judgment  as  to  the  al* 
leged  necessity  for  an  increase. 

The  necessary  data  might  be  forth- 
coming, if  distinct  and  reUable  answers 
oonld  be  got  to  sach  queries  as  these : — 
What  is  the  present  average  income  of  a 
probationer  in  our  church  (exclusive  of 
l>oard)  from  appointments  to  vacancies  ? 
from  supplying  the  pulpits  of  ministers? 
irom  both  sources  during  a  year  ?  How 
much,  on  an  average,  may  he  require  to 
Bpend  on  travelling,  and  on  expenses  in- 
cidental to  his  position?  Unless  an  ap- 
proximate answer  can  be  got  to  such 
inquiries,  any  assertion  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  necessity  for  increased 
remuneration  for  our  preachers  can  be 
merely  the  fruit  of  conjecture. 

In  striking  the  aliove  averages,  it 
might  be  useful  also  to  ascertain  how 
many  Sabbaths*  supply  is  needed  an- 
nually by  all  the  cengregations  in  the 
church;  the  aggregate  value  of  these 


appointments ;  and  what  proportion  of 
l£ese  may  be  supposed  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  preachers  on  the  list  of  occa- 
sional supply,  and  of  senior  students 
through  the  Distribution  Committee. 
If  the  subject  of  the  remuneration  of 
preachers  is  to  be  gone  into  at  all,  with 
a  view  to  *  improvements  and  reforms,' 
the  whole  scope  and  working  of  the 
present  arrangement  would  require  to 
DC  thoroughly  scrutinized  and  carefully 
considered.  To  attempt  to  legislate, 
without  previously  ascertaining  and 
grappling  with  the  statistics  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  be  to  legislate  at  random, 
and  in  the  dark. 

Reserving  for  a  second  letter  a  few 
remarks  on  the  existing  arrangements 
as  to  the  remuneration  of  preachers, 
and  on  the  proposals  of  amendment 
transmitted  by  the  Synod  to  presby- 
teries, and  to  be  reported  on  by  them 
not  later  than  the  1st  of  March  next, — « 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

K. 

im  Oct  1869. 


OUR  SYNOD  BUSINESS. 


Dear  Sir, — ^The  necessity  of  some  altera- 
tions bein^  made  in  uie  arrangement 
of  the  busmess  of  the  Synod  is  becom- 
ing every  year  more  manifest.  The 
system  under  which  we  are  working  is, 
with  some  few  modifications,  the  same 
as  when  our  numbers  were  little  more 
than  half  what  they  are  now,  and  the 
business  was  proportionably  less. 

In  1858  the  mmutes  of  Synod,  includ- 
ing appendix,  occupied  one  hundred 
pages.  In  1869  the  minutes,  with  ap- 
pendix, extended  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pages,  or  double  what  they 
were  in  1868. 

Indignant  complaints  were  heard  by 
<»>nveners  of  committees  during  the 
meeting  of  last  Synod,  that  the  order  of 
<^use8  laid  down  by  the  Sjmod  was 
broken  through,  so  that  they  found 
themselves  obUged  to  leave  town  before 
their  report  was  considered,  or  the  busi- 
ness was  thrust  into  a  comer,  and  re- 
ceived little  attention.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  dislocation  of  the  causes,  I  may 
notice  the  removal  of  overtures  ^m  the 
Presbyteries  of  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Newcastle  on  Union,  from  Wednesday 
to  Thursday;   the  hearing  of  Foreign 


Deputies  on  Friday  instead  of  Thursday 
evening,  and  the  postponement  of  several 
important  reports  from  Friday  to  the 
following  week. 

.  In  looking  out  for  a  remedy  for  this 
disorder,  it  is  weU  if  we  can  lay  our 
finger  on  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  it. 
One  of  these  causes  is  evidently  the 
attempt  of  the  Synod,  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures,  to  deter- 
mine the  order  of  business  for  six  days 
at  once.  Now,  let  any  one  run  his  eye 
over  the  multifarious  reports,  overtures, 
appeals,  and  miscellaneous  commimica* 
tions  which  are  laid  before  the  Synod, 
and  say  if  it  is  possible  for  the  most 
experienced  convener  to  foresee  so  accu- 
rately what  amount  of  time  will  be  given 
to  each  as  to  map  out  each  day^s  proceed- 
ing with  certainty.  Some  cause  which 
promised  to  awaken  lengthened  discus- 
sion is  withdrawn ;  some  trifling  refer- 
ence gives  occasion  to  questions  of  order, 
and  consumes  several  hours;  or  some 
leading  member  has  a  communication  to 
make  of  great  interest  which  will  not 
occupy  five  minutes,  but  which  is  found 
to  stretch  out  into  fifty  minutes.  The 
beautiful  order,  over  which  the  convener 
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liAS  Spent  weary  liotm,  and  whieli  the 
Synoa  has  formally  approTed,  is  in  this 
way  all  broken  np.  llie  Synod  attempts 
too  much,  and  fails.  There  is  a  present, 
though  onhr  a  partial,  remedy  for  the 
confiudon  I  have  referred  to,  provided 
for  in  the  Synod^s  rules.  The  roles  do 
not  positiTely  prescribe  that  the  whole 
business  to  be  brought  before  the  Synod 
shall  be  anranffed  at  onoe  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  sederunt.  One  of  the  duties 
of  the  Committee  on  BiUs,  is  *  to  fix  at 
their  first  meeting  the  order  of  business 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days  at  least.* 
Let  tB  take  the  finit  of  these  figures. 
Were  the  business  arraneed  for  only 
three  days,  the  Synod  would  be  able,  by 
Thursday  forenoon,  .to  issue  a  second 
roll  of  causes,  giving  their  proper  ^^aoe 
to  important  reports  whicli  had  oeen 
jostlea  ojit  of  their  position  on  tiie  pre- 
vious days,  and  so  seeniing  for  them  a 
fair  hearing. 

But  something  eilse  is  necessary,  I 
conceive,  if  there  is  to  be  a  thorough 
remedy.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  pre- 
sent system  of  arranging  the  proceedmgs 
is  a  ffood  one.  At  least  I  would  suggest 
for  Sie  consideration  of  the  experienced 
business  men  of  our  church,  another 
method  which  might  possibly  be  found 
to  work  better.  Instead  of  setting  all 
the  businesB  of  eadi  day  befordumd, 
arrange  only  that  one,  two,  or  more 
important  causes  be  considered  on  each 
day,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  time  for  each. 
We  thus,  with  some  measure  of  certainty, 
secure  that  these,  at  least,  will  receive 
due  attention*  -To  fill  up  liie  remaining 
portions  of  each  day,  let  there  be  a  sutK 
sidiaiy  list,  the  oaoses  in  which  are  taken 
upin  the  Older  in  which  they  stand.  By 
this  plan,  wbkh  i^pears  to  be  simple, 
eveoQr  one  would  know  the  order,  at  least, 
in  which  a  cause  he  was  interested  in 
would  be  considered:  you  would  not 
have  a  cause  pot  down  for  Tuesday  dis* 
cussed  on  the  following  Monday,  nor  a 
cause,  which  had  been  discussed  with 
preat  animation  in  a  full  house,  settled 
in  a  sederunt  where  there  was  searee 
one-half  of  the  members  present,  Main 
causes  would  keep  the  ponion  origioaUy 
assigned  to  them,  as  they  would  be 
settled  at  once,  and  minor  causes  would 
fall  in  in  due  order. 

But  may  our  reform  not  proceed  a 
step  or  two  further?  It  is  our  rule  to 
meet  for  business  on  Monday  evening. 


Gould  this  rale  not  be  modified?  It 
was  made,  I  brieve,  before  tiie  days  o€ 
nulways,  when  the  lumbering  coach 
brought  comtry  members  br  slow  sCag^ev 
to  the  great  city;  but  now  tibat  Glaseoir 
is  witlmn  an  hour  and  a  half  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  membtts  of  Synod  canreadi 
5  Queen  Street  as  i^ieedily  from  Aber- 
deen as  they  could  do  from  Glasgow,  m 
there  any  sufficient  reason  for  deferring 
the  first  sederant  to  the  evening  ? 
Might  we  not  meet  at  two  o'dodc,  luiTe 
the  moderator's  sermon,  the  eleGtion  of 
a  new  moderator,  and  all  the  prdimixmry 

rdock,  and  tb 


business  over  bv  four  d 
secure  three  or  four  good  hours  for  work 
on  Monday  evening?  I  am  aware  thst 
there  are  meetings  of  committees  oa 
Monday  forenoon^  but  the  ezcdSen^ 
rule  which  requires  reports,  etc.,  to  be 
printed  before  the  meeting  of  Synod, 
makes  such  cosunittee  me^ings  cf  ka» 
importance. 

There  is  another  titersfion  which  ap- 
pears to  be  gaining  favour,  as  a  means 
of  securini^  more  time  for  in&pensable 
business.  I  refer  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  missionary  and  c(mtinental  busi- 
ness, which  now  occupies  the  evenings  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  No  more 
important  subjects  engage  the  attention 
of  tiie  Synod,  but  tbey  interfere  yerj- 
seriouriy  with  the  settlement  of  causes 
whidi  oudit  to  be  decided  when  the 
Synod  is  Ml;  and  if  the  meetin^i  wese 
conjoined,  they  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
more  popular  than  they  are,  aed  oMxre 
usefuL  Many  lamented  that  Mr.  Monody 
and  the  other  deputies  last  year,  hed 
such  a  snail  andtence,  when,  if  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  (nmiJdng  in  the  Mnsie 
Hall,  ther  would  have  had  the  whole 
Synod  before  tbem,  and  a  greet  audienoe 
besideiik 

I  am  aware  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  Synod^B  business  occupied  theatten* 
tion  of  a  committee  of  ^ynod  afew  years 
ago,  and  that  it  may  appear  unadvisable 
to  some  to  disturb  a  settlement  so  re« 
cent.  But  the  evil  is  far  too  serioes  t* 
allow  such  a  consideration  to  have  mudh 
weight;  and  these  ideas  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  churdi  in  the  hope  that 
either  these  plans,  or  some  tns;t  are 
better  fitted  to  gain  the  end,  may  be 
fully  examined,  and,  if  approved, 
brought  up  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Synod.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yomsancerelyv 

A  MnasTKB. 
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OuB  'Fatbxk  in  Hsjlvbii:  The  Lord's 
Prayer  explained  and  illastrated.  A 
Book  for  the  Young.  By  the  Ber.  J.  H. 
WiLflOV,  M JLf  Biurclay  Chuxcfa,  £din- 
bnish. 

London:  Junea  NIsbct  &  Co.    1869. 

Wk  ha?e  in  this  work  a  very  eood  speci- 
men of  Uie  very  difficult  art  of  preaching 
to  the  young.  It  abounds  with  illustra- 
tions and  anecdotes,  and,  besides  being 
edifying  as  a  book  for  family  reading  on 
a  Sabbath  erening,  mar  help  as  a  model 
for  young  ministers  in  learning  to  address 
children.  We  give  an  extract  from  the 
first  p«rt  of  the  sermon  on  the  second 
petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — an  average 
specimen  of  the  work : — 
<  •<  HajlIiOwbd  be  thy  Name." — ^Matt.  tI.  9. 

'  Our  text  consists  of  four  words,  easy 
enongh  to  remember,  easy  enough  to  «ay ; 
and  if  all  that  was  required  were  to  rqaeat 
this,  eyen  to  repeat  it  often,  we  might  hope 
that  it  would  be  oTertaken.  But  in  a 
verse  immediately  before  our  text,  Jesus 
warns  us  against  this  idea.  **But  when 
Te  pray,  use  not  vois  repetitions,  as  the 
heathen  do."  A  Hindoo,  we  are  told, 
sometimes  worships  his  god  br  taking  a 
string  of  ninety-nine  beads,  ana  repeatmg 
the  name  of  nis  god,  at  each  repetition 
dropping  a  bead,  till  he  has  counted  a 
thousand.  A  Mussulman,  again,  will  take 
a  prayer  of  the  same  length  as  our  text, 
four  words,  and  repeat  it  over  and  orer 
when  he  is  walking, — one  prayer  in  the 
mornings  at  noon  another,  at  night  a  third, 
as  if  the  frequent  repetition  of  them  would 
be  pleasing  to  God.  Now  this  is  not  what 
Jesus  means,  to  furnish  us  with  mere  words 
which  we  may  use  in  a  similar  way.  He 
means  to  throw  some  light  on  what  is  at 
once  our  dat^  and  our  priyilege, — our 
rightly  worshipping  and  duly  honouring 
God. 

'  Regarding  this  petition,  I  hare  three 
remarks  to  make;— L  Its  place  in  the 
Lord's  prayer;  IL  Its  meanmfff  IIL  Its 
hearing. 

*I.  The  FULCE  which  this  petition  oc- 
cupies in  the  I<ord*s  Prayer.  The  ten 
commandments,  you  will  remember,  are 
divided  into  two  tables:  the  first  four, 
which  have  reference  to  God,  as  more 
important,  coming  first;  the  last  six, 
which  refer  to  man,  coming  after.  So,  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  there  are  seven  different 
petitioxis  or  requests,  —  the  three  which 
refer  to  God,  as  the  more  important, 
standing  first;  the  four  which  refer  to 
aum,  following.     And  foremost  on  the 


whole  list  stands  this,—**  Hallowed  be  thy 
name  I ''  I  wonder  how  many,  in  repeat- 
ing this  prayer,  think  at  all  of  that  about 
which  God  thinks  most,  and  about  which 
Jesus  thought  most,  or  He  would  not  have 
put  it  there.  It  occupies  the  very  fint 
place,  as  the  most  important  thing  in  att 
the  prayer. 

'I  see  a  delicate  woman,  who  has  to  go 
out  on  a  rainy  day.  How  she  haps  her- 
self up:  setting  out  with  her  umbrella, 
and  india-rubber  overshoes,  and  water- 
proof cloak  thrown  over  all,  to  protect  her 
from  the  rain!  What  can  be  more  im- 
portant than  to  be  careful  as  regards  her 
health?  But  I  see  that  same  woman, 
overtaken  by  a  snow  storm,  stripping  her- 
self of  her  warm  shawl,  exposing  herself 
to  the  blast,  careless  about  herself,  risking 
her  very  life.  What  can  be  the  meanings 
of  it?  This  time  she  has  her  child  with 
her.  She  counts  the  safety  of  that  little 
babe  of  more  importance  than  her  own ;. 
and  so  she  does,  what  otherwise  she  never 
would  have  dreamt  of, — strips  h^arself  to 
save  her  chUdl 

'There  is  a  young  artist,  who  has  spent 
man^  a  weary  day  on  a  painting,  which^ 
as  his  masterpiece,  will,  he  h<^es,  secure 
for  him  both  fame  and  fortune.  No  one 
may  enter  the  room  but  himseUl  He 
carries  the  key  in  his  pocket.  His  first 
thought  is  his  picture.  If  any  harm  were 
to  befall  it,  he  would  be  a  ruined  man. 
But  one  day  yon  see  the  smoke  issuing- 
from  his  house,  and  then  the  flame  darts 
out,  and  all  is  in  a  blase !  There  can  be 
no  coming  back.  Whatever  he  most 
values,  each  must  seize  at  once,  and  run 
for  life,  so  that  the  choice  tells  the  value 
he  attaches  to  his  burden.  Not  a  look 
does  he  cast  at  his  precious  piece  of  work- 
manship, but  through  sm<Jw  and  flame 
you  see  him  bearing,  not  the  picture^  bat 
Ats  old  bedridden /aSier! —-BO  important  to- 
him  as  to  eclipse  all  else. 

'Come  back  to  our  text.  You  are 
hungry ;  your  parents  are  poor  or  dead ; 
and  when  vou  rise  from  your  humble  bed, 
you  don't  know  where  your  next  meal  ia 
to  come  from.  Your  onlvhope  is  in  God, 
who  feeds  his  birds,  and  will  not  forget 
his  babes.  The  first  sounds  that  meet 
your  ear  may  not  be  those  of  praise  or 
prayer,  but  of  profanity,  for  you  have  not 
a  godly  home,  or  your  only  home  is  a 
lodging-house,  where  all  sorts  of  people 
gather.  You  are  a  child  of  God,  knowing, 
trusting,  loving  Him,  for  Christ  is  yours, 
and  you  can  say,  "My  Father  1"    You 
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kneel  down  for  your  morning  prayer. 
What  shall  be  your  first  petition? 
What  shall  you  first  ask  at  your  Father's 
hand  ?  ^'  Give  us  this  day  oar  daily  bread," 
says  one;  "Porgiye  us  onr  debts,  as  we 
forgive  onr  debtors/*  says  another.  Nay, 
though  both  are  needful  and  good,  there 
is  something  better  to  ask,— something 
before  even  these,  bread  for  the  hungry, 
and  pardon  for  the  sin-laden,— something 
more  important  than  aught  else.  What 
«an  it  be?  If  we  mav  learn  the  truth 
from  Christ,  even  in  such  an  extreme  case 
as  this,  it  is,  "  Hallowed  he  thy  name," — 
God*8  honour  and  glory,  the  honour  and 
glory  of  our  Father  in  'heaven,  before  all 
else.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  must  always 
begin  your  prayers  thus.  God  is  not  more 
unreasonable  than  your  earthly  parents, 
who,  if  you  were  hungry,  would  not  be 
angry  at  your  asking  bread  first,  ay,  ask- 
ing bread  and  nothing  else.  Bat  I  mean 
that,  just  as  the  woman  regarded  the  in- 
terests of  her  child,  and  the  youth  the 
interests  of  his  father,  as  momentous  above 
all  else,  so,  what  concerns  God  should, 
with  every  man,  come  before  what  con- 
cerns himself;  and  that,  not  as  differing 
from,  but  as  having  pre-eminently  to  do 
with  himself. 

'  How  often  most  of  us  have  passed  this 
great  petition  lightly  by,  with  little  thought 
of  what  it  meant,  and  with  little  desire 
that  onr  prayer  should  be  granted,  when 
we  said,  <<  Hallowed  be  thy  name ! "  And 
yet  it  concerned  ourselves  and  others — the 
«hurch  and  the  world — unspeakably  more 


than  anything  of  a  temporal  kind  we  could 
have  asked«  Let  us,  as  we  come  up  to 
this  great  temple,  pause  before  we  eoCer, 
and  consider  well  before  we  perform  our 
first  act  of  worship,  before  we  offer  oar 
first  prayer,  which  is  also  the  greatest^, 
never  to  be  lightly  harried  over, — "  BLaI- 
lowed  be  thy  name."  It  was  tiius  vritli 
Jesus  himself.  Amid  his  great  agony  tliis 
was  virtually  his  prayer — "Father,  gloiiiy 
thyself  r" 

Scenes  and  Intbbvibwb  withthb  Bisek 
Saviods,  urcLUDHfo  Rra  Ascsvszox. 
Being  a  Sequel  to  'Voices  from  the 
Cross.'  By  the  Rev.  Jajtbs  GBissaoK, 
D.D.,  Enrol.  Second  Edition,  with 
Improvements. 

Edinburgh:  John  Xachuren.    1U9L 

A  year  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  notic- 
ing the  second  edition  of  the  venerAble 
author's  'Voices  from  the  Cross.'  The 
present  volume  is  a  sequel  of  that  worh^ 
and  has  deservedly  reached  a  second 
edition.  We  can  only  repeat,  in  regard  to 
this  volume,  the  commendation  bestoired 
on  the  former.  It  is  a  most  interestiiig 
series  of  discourses  or  expanded  lectures, 
clear,  sensible,  and  full  of  unction,  on  all 
the  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
which  relate  the  history  of  the  forty  dsjs 
after  the  Saviour's  resurrection. 

An  interesting  circumstance  mentioned 
in  the  preface  is,  that  the  present  edition 
left  the  anthor^s  hands  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination. 
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PSE^TTEBIAL  PBOCEEDIVGS. 

Annandcde. — This    presbytery   met    at 
Ecclefechan  on  the  16th  ult.  —  the  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  moderator.    Mr.  Robert 
P.  Doaglas  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
everlasting  gospel.    It  was  agreed  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  union  at  next  meeting. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dunbar,  student  of  the  third 
year,  presented  his  certificate  of  attend- 
ance at  last  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall, 
and  after  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  lectures  he  had  attended,  subjects  of 
examination  and  exercise  were  prescribed 
to  him.    Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to 
be  held  in  the  same  place,  on  the  seeond 
Tuesday  of  Janaary  next. 
I   Arbroath,  —  This    presbytery   met    at 
Brechin  on  the  6th  October.    Mr.  John 
Traill,  >ho  had  previously  been  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel,  was  now  ordained 
end  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  holy 


ministry,  with  the  view  of  his  proceeding 
as  a  missionarv  to  India.    The  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Robert  W.  Orr, 
and  the   Rev.  Thomas  Swan.     Granted 
certificate  of  transference  to  Mr.  George 
Sontar,  student  of  the  second  year,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  superintend  the 
studies  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  student  of  the 
third  year.     Read  notice  from  the  con- 
vener of  the  Synod's  Finance  Committee, 
anent  the  annual  rate  to  be  given  in  sup- 
port of  the  Synod's  General  Fund,  smd 
gave  instructions  to  the  representatives  of 
the    different  congregations  accordinglj. 
Read  letter  from  the  Stipend  Aogmenta- 
tion  Committee,  pressing  on  the  attention 
of  presbyteries  the  importance  of  continued 
efforts  beiuff  made  to  sustain  the  efficient 
operation  of  this  scheme.    Instructed  the 
presbytery's  committee  on  this  subject  to 
use  diligence  in  furtherance  of  the  object. 
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and  report  to  next  meeting.  The  subject 
of  nnioii  with  other  churches  having  been 
brought  vp,  it  was  agreed  to  have  devo- 
tions exercises  in  connection  with  this 
matter  at  next  meeting,  to  be  led  bj  the 
moderator  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell. 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Arbroath,  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  December,  at  half-past 
lO  o'clock  jlv. 

Berwick, — This  presbytery '  met  on  the 
9th  of  November — the  Bev.  John  Laing, 
B,A.,  moderator.  It  was  reported  by  the 
session  of  Coldstream  West,  that  the  con- 
gregation have  agreed  to  add  XIO  to  the 
stipend  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Mearns,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  managers,  the  state 
of  the  fands  allowing  this  increase.  A 
petition  from  the  congregation  of  North 
Sunderland  was  presented  by  Messrs. 
Born  and  Macgregor  as  comn^issioners, 
praying  for  one  to  be  appointed  to  mode* 
rate  in  a  call  to  a  successor  to  their  late 
respected  pastor,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Glover. 
The  petition  was  read.  It  was  stated  that 
the  stipend  is  £150,  with  travelling  ex- 
penses at  communions,  there  being  also  a 
manse.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  the  mode- 
ration, and  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Ross  was 
appointed  to  preach  and  moderate  on  the 
30th  November,  the  service  to  begin  at  6 
o'clock  pjff.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Dick,  con- 
vener, read  a  paper  containing  suggestions 
by  the  Sabbath  School  Committee,  founded 
on  a  conference  at  the  former  meeting. 
The  committee  were  instructed  to  get  the 
paper  printed  and  circulated,  after  ascer- 
taining from  sessions  how  many  copies 
may  be  required.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  the  paper  be  read  from  the 
pulpit.  Collections  for  the  Synod  Fund 
were  reported  froni  several  congregations. 
The  circulation  of  the  report  on  Union 
was  under  consideration.  It  was  agreed 
to  request  congregations  to  report  to  the 
clerk  of  presbytery  before  next  meeting — 
which  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  14th 
of  December — what  number  of  copies  are 
deshred  for  each.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
special  devotional  exercises  in  regard  to 
union  be  held  at  12  o'clock  at  next  meet- 
ing. Arrangements  were  made  for  meet- 
ings of  ministers  and  elders  for  prayer  and 
conference  on  union,  at  various  places 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery.  The 
Rev.  William  Ritchie  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Mission  Board  for  four 
years,  and  intimated  his  willingness  to  acL 

BucAofi. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  New 
Maud  on  16th  November  —  Rev.  James 
Henry,  moderator.  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Whilias,  students,  gave  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  lectures  they  attended  at  the 
Divinity  Hall,  and  had  subjects  of  ex- 
amination for  the  recess  assigned  them. 
Mr.  Renwick's  report  of  his  labours  in 


New  Leeds  during  August  and  September 
was  submitted,  and  ordered  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Home  Mission  Board.  Mr. 
Galletly  was  appointed  to  dispense  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Fraserburgh  on  the 
third  Sabbath  of  January,  and  to  arrange 
for  the  trial  of  candidates  for  church  fel- 
lowship. Postponed  consideration  of  the 
remit  of  Synod  anent  the  constitution  and 
working  of  Mission  Board  till  next  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  at  one 
o'clock,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January. 
Cupar. — This  presbytery  met  in  Boston 
Church  on  the  18th  October — Mr.  Smith, 
moderator.  Mr.  Hunter,  student,  was  certi- 
fied from  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  exercises 
appointed  to  him.  Read  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Scott,  intimating  that  the 
Home  Committee  had  granted  an  allow* 
ance,  in  the  name  of  rent,  to  a  minister 
connected  with  the  presbytery,  who  has 
not  a  manse.  Appointed  an  Evangelistic 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Scott, 
M'Swaine,  and  the  moderator — the  mode- 
rator convener.  In  cases  where  no  special 
thanksgiving  had  as  yet  been  given  for 
the  past  harvest,  it  was  agreed  to  re- 
commend that  this  be  attended  to  on  an 
early  day.  The  members  were  enjoined 
to  make  the  contribution  on  behalf  of  the 
Synod  Fund  during  the  current  month. 
Mr.  Ha^  having  been  laid  aside  by  bad 
health,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  supply 
for  his  pulpit  up  to  the  next  meeting  of 

Eresbytery,  which  was  appointed  to  bo 
eld  in  the  hall  of  Bonnygate  Church, 
on  the  Wednesday  after  the  second  Sab- 
bath of  December;  to  meet  at  11  o'clock 
▲.H.  for  the  examination  of  students. 

Dun/ermUne* — A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of 
this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
16th  November — the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell, 
moderator.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  fix  the  ordination. of  Mr.  William 
Bonnar,  preacher,  Dunfermline,  whom  tho 
Mission  Board  has  chosen  as  a  missionary 
for  India.  The  ordination  was  fixed  to 
take  place  in  Qillespie  Church,  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  29th  November ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  Lochgelly,  to  preach, 
and  Dr.  M*Michael  to  ordain,  and  address 
Mr.  Bonnar.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
request  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacGill  to  address 
the  congregation. 

Ediriburgh,  —  The  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  2d 
November — the  Rev.  James  Imrie,  modera- 
tor. Dr.  Harper  proposed  a  motion,  to 
the  effect  that  the  presbytery,  taking  into 
consideration  the  deliverance  of  the  Synod 
on  union  at  its  last  meeting,  wherein  it 
was  recommended  that  the  question  of 
union  be  made  the  subject  of  prayer  and 
conference,  agree  that  an  hour  shall  be  set 
apart  at  next  ordinary  meeting  for  that. 
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purpose,  and  that  nippUeation  be  offered 
to  Almighty  God  tfaat  the  church  might 
be  directed  from  abore  in  whaterer  steps 
might  be  taken  in  the  important  caose. 
Dr.  Thomson  seconded  the  motion.  On 
the  snggestion  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Morton,  it 
was  agreed  to  add  to  Dr.  Harper*s  motion, 
*  That  there  be  a  conference  in  regard  to 
the  best  schemes  for  interesting  the  people 
in  the  subject.'  A  report  was  gtren  in  by 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Robertson,  Bread  Street,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  last 
meeting  to  make  inquiries  with  reference 
to  the  proposal  of  the  congregation  of 
Marr  Chapel  (Rer.  Mr.  Gillespie's)  to 
bnild  a  new  church,  to  the  efi^ct  that  an 
excellent  site  could  be  obtained  for  the 
proposed  church  in  the  new  street  em- 
braced  in  the  city  improrement  plan,  to 
be  named  Blackfriars*  Street,  and  that  the 
presbytery  should  sanction  it.  After  some 
conversation  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  on  the!  motion  of  Dr.  Johnston : 
^The  presbytery  rejoice  to  hear  that  the 
congregation  meeting  in  Maiy  Qhapel 
have  the  prospect  of  a  suKable  site  in  the 
proposed  new  street  to  be  called  Black- 
friars' Street,  and  renew  their  earnest  re- 
commendation of  the  case  to  the  other 
congregations  of  the  presbytery.'  The 
report  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jameson  to 
the  Faroe  Isles  was  then  submitted.  The 
report  stated  that  Mr.  Jameson  had  con- 
ducted divine  servioe  among  the  British 
fishermen  there  during  six  months  of  the 
past  summer,  and  distributed  tracts  and 
gospels  to  the  sailors  visiting  the  harbour 
of  Thorshavn,  and  had  ^en  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  governor  and  dean  to 
the  use  of  the  Danish  churches  for  his 
English  services.  The  presbytery  adopted 
the  report,  expressed  their  high  satisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Jameson 
had  prosecuted  the  mission  entrusted  to 
bim,  and  their  gratification  at  hearing  of 
the  interest  which  he  had  awakened  among 
the  Danish  population  of  these  islands. 
It  was  agreed  to  grant  a  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Jameson,  certifying  this;  status  as  a 
probationer,  and  expressing  their  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  character,  ability, 
fidelity,  and  success. 

Elain, — A  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  at  Forres  on  17th  November,  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Hendrie, 
preacher,  with  the  view  of  his  going  out 
to  India,  in  a  i%w  weeks  hence,  as  a 
missiettary  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Along  with  the  members  of 
presbytery,  of  whom  there  was  an  un- 
nsnally  large  attendance,  the  Rev.  H.  M, 
MacGill,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee,  and  three  esteemed  brethren 
of  the  Free  Church — ^Rev.  Messrs.  Robert- 
son   (Forres),    Macara   (Findhorn),  and 


Colvin  (Alves) — were  on  tbe  platform, 
and  kindly  took  pait  in  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Hendrie.  The  proeeedings  of  tho 
day  were  introduced  by  a  disconrse  from 
Rev.  George  Robson,  uvemen,  on  John 
iti.  SO:  *He  must  increase;'  afier  which 
Mr.  Hendrie  was  set  apart  by  prayer  (by 
the  Rev.  William  Watson,  Forres),  accom- 
panied with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Tfao 
Rev.  John  Fringle,  Elgin,  afterwards  ad- 
dressed the  newly-ordained  missionary, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  MacGill  addressed 
the  members  and  adherents  of  the  'Forrea 
congregation,  as  well  as  tiiose  present 
from  other  congregations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  entire  services  were  of 
an  impressive  and  affecting  character,  and 
a  deep  feeling  of  solemnity  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  minds  of  all  present  It  waa 
intimated,  at  the  dose  of  the  Benriees,  tfaat 
a  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  evening, 
when  the  Rev.  H.  M.  MacGtU  would  gvre 
an  address  on  Christian  Missions^  more 
particulariy  those  in  India.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Elgin,  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Bstb- 
bath  of  January  1870. 

/'aftonlr.^This  presbyterr  met  on  tli^ 
2d  November-— the  Rev.  Charles  Jerdsin, 
moderator.  Mr.  Alexander  McDonald, 
under  trials  for  licence,  gave  three  dia* 
courses  and  three  examinations,  whicb 
were  cordially  sustained.  The  Rev.  Peter 
Rutherford  reported  that  he  had  imple- 
mented the  appointment  of  presbytery,  by 
preaching  and  moderating  in  a  call  in  tlie 
West  Church,  Linltthj^ow.  He  stated  the 
steps  of  procedure,  intimated  that  tbe 
call  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jobn 
L.  Munro,  and  laid  the  eaK  and  relevant 
papers  on  the  table.  The  presbytery  ap- 
proved of  the  moderator's  eonduct,  and 
sustained  the  call  as  a  regular  gospel  call. 
In  the  event  of  Mr.  Munro  accepting 
trials  for  ordination  were  appointed.  Nest 
meeting  on  the  7th  December,  at  10  ajc 

Gftu^ov.  — This  presbytery  met  on 
9th  November — ^Mr.  Fraser  of  Langside 
Church,  moderator.  Ten  students  de- 
livered two  discourses  each,  vrhith,  were 
sustained  as  part  of  trials  for  licence.  Xn 
accordance  with  resolu^on  of  presbytevy 
at  last  meeting,  the  moderator,  at  one 
o'clock,  engagM  in  prayer,  with  special 
reference  to  the  subject  of  union  between 
our'^own  and  other- negotiating  churchea. 
Mr.  Stlriing  reported  that  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  preached  in  Well- 
wynd  Church,  Airdrie,  intimated  the  csUl 
given  to  Mr.  Roberts,  left  copy  of  reasons 
of  translation  with  session  -  clerk,  and 
summoned  the  congregation  to  appear  for 
its  interests  at  tfaS  meeting.  Appeared 
commissioners  from  both  it  and  we  con- 
gregation of  Dennistonn,  Glasgow,  when. 
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afler  resaons  «nd  answers  hariag  been 
read,  Mr.  Boberts  been  called  on  to  in* 
timaie  his  mind,  declared  his  acceptance 
of  the  call  to  Bennistoon ;  whereupon  it 
was   nnanimonslj  agreed   to  loose   him 
from  his  present  charge,  and  to  indnct 
him  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  con- 
gjegatioB.  of  l5enniatonn,  on  Taesdajr,  the 
25th  instant,  at  noon— Mr.  Bachanan  to 
preach,  and  Dr.  Brown  to  preside.    Bead 
petition  from  congregation  of  Butherglen, 
eraring  moderation  in  a  call  to  one  to 
be  coi&agne  to  Mr.  Beckett.    Appeared 
commissioners,  who  stated  that  the  meeting 
was  regolarlj  called,  was  well  attended 
and   was   unanimous;    that    the  stipend 
promised  was  j£170,  with  £10  expenses 
smd  £20  for   honse-rent — in   all,  £200. 
Agreed  to  grant  said  petition,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.   Morison   to   moderate,  as 
craved,  on  Monday,  22d  instant,  at  seren 
erening;    Took  np  in  private  reference 
ixom  session  of  Barrack  Street,  Glasgow, 
t>«*™ig,  (1.)  That  in  respect  of  the  non- 
attendance   of  one  of  Uie  members  of 
court,  appointed  in  Jnlj  to  sit  in  the 
seasion,  another  be  appointed  in  his  room, 
and  that  an  addition  be  made  to  those 
formerlv  iq>pointed ;  which  was  agreed  to. 
Bev.  Mr.  Ramage  and  Dr.  Bmnmxond, 
ministers,  and  Mr.  Peter  Hamilton,  elder, 
were  appointed  as  craved.    (2.)  That  in 
ihe  oifcttmstances  of  the  congregation,  the 
preebyterj,  to  show  its  interest  m  its  wel- 
fare, grant  it  snpplj  of  sermon,  on  alter- 
nate Sabbaths,  for  the  next  two  months ; 
which  also  was  nnanimonslj  agreed  ta 
Aad  (S.)  That  in  accordance  with  instrue- 
tions  of  piesbyterj  at  last  meeting,  the 
session  had  met  and  suspended  from  mem- 
bership the  whole  parties  to  the  appeal 
before  last  meeting  of  presbjtery,  and  had 
enjoined  the  remanent  managers  to  meet 
and  fill  up,  in  tenns  of  the  constitution, 
the  vacancies  thereby  created:  That  this 
had  been  done,  but  that  the  suspended 
managers  refused  to  vacate  office,  held 
books,  papers,  and  bank-receipts  for  price 
of  proper^  sold,  and  threatened   legal 
resistance  to  any  efi'ort  to  obtain  posses- 
sion'of  these.    After  hearing  the  session, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  instruct  the 
session  and  managers  to  proceed  to  obtain 
snch  possession  aceording  to  the  advice  of 
the  legal  advisers  of  the   church.    Ad- 
journed to  meet  to-morrow,  at  eleven  jlm, 
— NovemUr  lOC^-— The  presbvtenr   met 
according  to  adjournment.     Dr.  Jeffrey 
reported,  on  beludf  of  ^e  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  Anderston  Church  case, 
tlmt  the  constitution,  as  amended  in  con^ 
mittee,  had  been  proposed  to  the  congrega- 
tion and  accepted  by  it,  with  the  exception 
of  one  point;  that  in  respect  of  it  tlis 
aommittee  felt  fisttered  by  its  iastmetioaa, 


and  resolved  to  report  and  ask  enlarge- 
ment of  these.    After  reasoning,  it  was, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stark,  agreed  to 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  committee, 
and  to  reappoint,  with  full  powera  to  travel 
in  the  matter  till  finally  airanged,  and  to 
report.    Mr.  Niven  beins  heard  as  to  the 
motion  he  gave  notice  o^— viz.  'That  the 
presbytery  recommend  that  the  funeral 
service  at  tne  house  of  the  deceased  be 
followed  by  a  brief  exhortation  and  prayer 
at  the  grave's  mouth,  weather  and  other 
circumstances  permitting,' — it  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division;  and  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  G.  Jeffrey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stark, 
it  was  agreed,  that  inasmuch  as  each 
minister  has  already  the  liberty  craved 
in  the  motion,  the  presbytery  does  npt 
see  fit  to  interfere  in  the  case.    Besnmed 
consideration  of  recommendations  of  Com- 
mittee as  to  Sabbath  Schools,  tabled  by 
Mr.  D.  M^Ewan,  convener:— -(1.)  As  to 
desirability  of  keeping  before  parents  the 
duty  of  home  instruction  of  their  children. 
(2.)  As  to  duty  of  extension  of  Sabbath- 
school  operations  by  congregations.    (3.) 
As  to  importance  of  testing  and  raising 
character  and  qualifications  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers.    (4.)  As  to  children's  ser- 
vices in  mission  districts.    And  (5.)  As  to 
proprietv  of  having  separate  classes  for 
more  advanced  scholars  when  they  leave 
the  Sabbath  schooL    Mr.  Melvin  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  as 
submitted.    Mr.   Sta^  moved   that   the 
fourth  recommendation  be  not  adopted. 
Mr.  Morison,  Mr.  Frame,  and  Dr.  B.  T. 
Jeffirey,  proposed  modification  of  the  fourth 
recommedation.    On  a  vote^  Mr.  Stark's 
motion  was  preferred,  wherefore  Uie  re- 
commendations were  adopted  by  the  pres* 
bytery,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth. 
Delayed  all  other  business  till  next  meet- 
infc 

MamUton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  26th 
October,  in  the  usual  place — Bev.  Mr. 
Danlop,  moderator.  Mr.  William  E, 
Inglis,  student,  who  made  application  at 
last  meeting  to  be  taken  on  trials  for 
licence,  appeared  and  underwent  the  usual 
examination  in  such  circumstances,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery.  He  sJso 
gave  a  discourse,  which  was  coniiidly 
sustained  as  part  of  his  trials  for  licence. 
A  transference  from  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Banflbhire  of  Mr.  Thomas  Granger,  student 
of  the  fifth  year,  was  read,  and  he  having 
completed  ms  theological  coarse,  appeared 
and  made  iqiplication  to  be  taken  on  trials 
for  licence.  He  underwent  the  usual  ex- 
amination in  such  circumstances,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytenr,  and  had 
various  subjects  prescribed  to  nim  as  trials 
for  licence.  He  also  delivered  a  discourse, 
appointed  to  him  by  anticipation,  which 
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WM  cordially  soBtained  aa  part  of  these 
trials.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  S:fnod*s 
Home  Secretary,  intimating  that  it  de- 
volved on  this  presbytery  to  nominate  an 
elder,  or  other  member  of  the  chnrch,  to 
serve  on  the  Mission  Board  for  four  years 
ending  May  1874.  Next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  November. 

Ireland, — This  presbyterymet  at  Belfast 
on  9th  November — Itev.  Hngh  Smythe, 
moderator.  A  circular  wds  read  from 
Dr.  Scott  on  Stipend  Angmentation. 
A  committee  was  appointed — ^Mr.  Gray, 
convener — to  see  that  congregations  were 
doing  their  daty  in  this  matter.  A  re- 
vised copy  of  the  roll  of  Loanends  con- 
gregation, certified  by  the  moderator  of 
session,  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  pres- 
bytery. Commissioners  appeared  ttom  the 
congregation  of  Loanends,  who  presented 
a  petition  requesting  the  presbytery  to  ap- 
point one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in 
a  call.  On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  want  of  unanimity  amongst  the 
members  of  the  congregation ;  whereupon 
it  was  moved  and  seconded,  and  unani- 
moasly  agreed  to,  that  the  petition  for  a 
moderation  be  not  granted.  Mr.  Scott 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  Loanends  on 
Sabbath  first,  and  intimate  the  decision  of 
presbytery  to  the  congregation,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  a  more  harmonious 
state  of  feeling  among  the  members.  Read 
extract  minute  of  the  Home  Mission  Board 
relative  to  the  Tyrone  mission,  intimat- 
ing that  unless  the  presbytery  can  supply 
stronger  reasons  for  the  continuance  of 
the  mission  than  those  that  have  been 
given,  no  further  grant  iCan  be  made. 
After  a  lengthened  discussion,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  clerk  of  presbytery  be  in- 
structed to  forward  Mr.  M^Dowall's  quar- 
terly report,  and  the  presbytery  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Mission  Board. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Belfast  on  second  Tuesday  of 
February  1870. 

Kmron, — This  presbytery  met  at  Milna- 
thorf,  on  Tuesday,  9tli  November — Rev. 
William  Boyd,  moderator.  Mr.  David 
Tod,  student  of  the  first  year,  gave  an 
account  of  his  course  of  study  at  the  Hall, 
and  had  exercises  prescribed  for  next 
meeting  of  presbytery.  After  disposing 
of  a  question  connected  with  the  church 
membership  of  a  preacher  residing  within 
the  bounds,  the  presbytery  took  up  the 
Synod's  remit  anent  the  remuneration  of 
preachers,  and  resolved,  after  a  somewhat 
lengthened  discussion,  to  report  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciple at  present  embodied  in  the  rules. 
In  the  evening  the  presbytery  held  a  public 
missionary  meeting  in  the  new  church  at 
Milnathort.    The  Mission  SecreUries  and 


Mr.  Shoolbred  were  present,  and  the  8er-> 
vices  were  highly  interesting,  and  emi* 
nently  fitted  to  evoke  a  fuller  sympathy 
in  all  our  church's  missionary  operations 
at  home  and  abroad.  After  devotional 
services,  which  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Milne  of  Edenshead,  Mr.  MacGill  gave 
much  valuable  information,  gleaned  dur- 
ing a  recent  journey  through  Spain  ;  Mr. 
Shoolbred  narrated  some  of  his  more  in- 
teresting Indian  experiences;  and  Dr. 
Scott  powerfully  advocated  the  several 
home  schemes  or  the  church.  The  soccess 
of  the  meeting  was  such  as  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  holding  similar  meetings 
annually. 

Lanark, — ^This  presbytery  met  •n  the 
16th  November,  and  was  constituted  by 
the  Rev.  John  Weir,  moderator.  The 
business  was  wholly  of  a  formal  nature. 
Agreed  to  take  up  at  next  meeting  the 
remits  made  by  Synod  to  presbyteries. 
The  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Tues- 
day after  the  second  Sabbath  of  January 
1870. 

Lanecuhirt,  —  This  presbytery  met  in 
Claugbton,  Birkenhead,  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, and  was  constituted  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  M'Leod,  moderator  pro  tern.  The 
Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  of  the  Presby  terr  of 
Edinburgh,  being  present,  was  invited  to 
correspond.  Read  a  letter  from  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Scott,  intimating  that  it  falls  to  the 
presbytery  to  nominate  an  elder  or  other 
member  of  the  church  to  a  seat  in  the 
Mission  Board  for  the  years  endine  1874. 
This  nomination  was  delayed  tiU  next 
meeting.  Read  also  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Scott  regarding  the  representation  of 
presbyteries  at  the  Mission  Board  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  with  remit  of  Synod  on 
the  subject  Dr.  M'Leod,  Messrs.  Towers 
and  Thompson,  with  Mr.  Irvine,  elder, 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  schedules 
sent  from  the  Mission  Board,  and  report 
at  next  meeting.  A  minute  of  the  Home 
Board  was  read,  intimating  that  £50  had 
been  granted  to  Tunley  for  next  year,  and 
proposing,  if  the  presbytery  approved  and 
would  bear  half  the  expense,  to  send  an 
evangelist  to  labour  in  the  district  for  two 
weeks.  This  proposal  was  remitted  to  the 
Evangelistic  Committee  for  consideration. 
Agreed,  at  his  own  request,  to  transfer 
Mr.  Jameson,  student,  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  within  whose  bounds  he  is 
now  residing.  The  Rev.  W.  Grraham  pro- 
posed that  the  ttev.  James  Towers,  who 
nad  just  returned  from  America,  should 
favour  the  presbytery  with  a  few  notes  on 
the  state  of  the  churches  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  This  Mr.  Towers 
cordially  agreed  to  do  if  time  permitted. 
Read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W,  Beckett, 
Synod  clerk,  concerning  the  circulation  of 
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the  Beport  on  Unioti  submitted  to  last 
meeting  of  Synod;  and  asking  whether- 
any  of  the  members  wished  to  hare  copies 
of  aaid  report  sent  thron^h  the  presbTterj 
clerk.    The  derk  was  instmcted  to  for- 
ward aar  order  for  the  Union  Beport 
which  might  be  sent  to  him  from  anj  of 
the   sessions.     In  connection   with  this 
sabjeet»  it  was  agreed  to  spend  a  portion 
of  time  at  next  meeting  in  prajer  for 
anion,«--I>r.  M^Leod  to  give  a  brief  ad- 
dressy  Messrs.  Towers  and  Grdiam  to  lead 
the  derotions.    This  serrice  to  begin  at 
one  o^lodc.    The  Rev.  J.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Samnel  Tnmbnll  appeared  as  com- 
misaaoiiers  from  Mount  Street,  Blackburn, 
to  present  a  petition  for  a  moderation.  The 
congregation  had  resolved,  with  assistance 
from  the  Mission  Board  for  a  few  years,  to 
o€er  a  stipend  of  £2Ss5  per  annum;  abo  to 
allow  thetr  minister  four  weeks  of  holi- 
days eyery  Tear.     The  presbytery  cotdi- 
ally  graatea  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  appointed  Mri  Thompson  to  preside  in 
the  moderation  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
the  2(Bth  eorrent,  at  half-past  seven  o'clocL 
Bead  a  petition  from  the  congregatiott  of 
Burton,  praying  for  a  moderation  at  an 
early  date.     The  pn^yor  of  the  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  itev.  A.  L.  Simpson 
of  Derby  appointed  to  preside  in  the  mode- 
ration on  the  Slsl  of  this  menth,  at  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening.    The  Bev.  Dr. 
M'Kerrow  called  attention  to  the  desira^ 
bility  of  hfving  a  fund  in  tbe  pgesbytery 
to  assist  now  congregations  in  the  build* 
ing  of  churches ;  but,  owing  to  the  near 
prospect  of  union  with  the  Bnelish  Free- 
byt^ian  Church,  he  thought  the  snbteet 
shouM  meaatime  be  ddaved.    The  Bev. 
A.  M.  Dabymple  presented  a  petition  from 
his  congre|;atlon,  praying  for  a  grant  of 
£20,  to  assist  in  paying  to  the  erection  of 
a  schoofavom  and  vestry.     Mr.  Towers, 
Dr.  M^Leod,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Cor^ 
bet,  undertook  to  raise  £5  each  in  their 
congrsgaticns  for  this  purpose.   The  pres- 
bytery cordially  thanked  these  brethren 
for  their  liberality,  and  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  from  Smethwick.     Next 
meeting   was   appointed  to  be  .held  at 
Bgiemont,  on  the   second  Tuesday  of* 
December. 

£oiidbji.«-This  presbytery  met  on  Mon- 
day, the  4th  of  October— the  Bev.  B. 
Balffamie  moderating.  The  Bev.  Henry 
Miller  reported  that,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
presbytery's  appointment,  he  had  preached 
at  Silverhill  on  Wednesday,  the  S9th  Sep- 
tember, and  presided  in  a  meeting  of  the 
conmgation  called  for  the  election  of  a 
minister,  and  that  the  call  had  come  oat 
unanimously  in  ikvonr  of  Mr.  Geoige  B. 
Carr,  probationer.  The  call  was  found  to 
be  signed  by  42  members,  while  the  paper 


of  concurrence  had  62  signetnres.  The 
presbvtcnry  sustained  the  call,  and  directed 
the  derk  to  say  to  Mr.  Canr,  that  if  by 
that  time  his  mind  shonld  be  clear  as  to 
his  duty,  they  would  be  happy,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  congregation,  who  desire  a 
speedy  settlement,  to  receive  his  answer  at 
a  meeting  which  might  be  called  next  week 
in  Newcastle,  bv  authori^  of  Synod.  The 
Bev.  Andrew  Black  reported  ioB  proceed- 
ings in  the  moderation  at  Bow,  and  stated 
that  the  call  had  been  given  unanimonslx 
to  the  Bev.  Allan  Ourr.  The  call  being 
brought  up,  was  found  subscribed  by  31 
members,  the  paper  of  concnitence  having 
4S  names  appended.  The  call  was  sus- 
tained, and  Mr.  Curr  being  present,  it  was 
placed  in  his  hands ;  and  £&ing  asked  if  he 
was  prepared  to  declare  his  mind  regard- 
ing it,  he  stated  his  acceptance  of  it;  and 
his  induction  into  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  congregation  of  Bow  was  fixed  to 
take  place  on  Thursday,  the  2ftth  October, 
at  8  P.1C. ;  the  Bev.  James  Allison  was 
appointed  to  preach,  and  the  Bev.  B.  Bal- 
gamie  to  indoct,  and  address  pastor  and 
people.  Mr.  Black  reported  also  the  elec- 
tion of  two  elders  by  the  congregation  of 
Bow ;  and  the  induction  and  ordiMtion  re- 
spectively of  the  two  brethren  chosen — ^they 
having  signified  their  acceptance  of  the  call 
addressed  to  them— was  fixed  for  the  18th 
October,  Mr.  Black  presiding.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  meet  with  the  office- 
bearers  of  Albion  congregation  gave  in 
their,  written  report,  containing  an  aoconnt 
of  the  frank  and  friendly  conversation  had 
at  the  interview,  the  impressiona  formed 
by  the  committee  as  to  the  good  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  the  statement  of  sugges- 
tions on  some  points  that  seemed  worthy 
of  attention.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Albion 
eongresatioo.  In  the  case  of  reonest  by 
three  elders  of  the  congregation  oi  Oxen- 
don,  that  the  presbytery  should  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  church — in 
connection  with  whidi  the  attendance  of 
the  session  and  managers  had  been  soli- 
cited at  this  meeting— 4t  was  agreed,  afker 
prolonged  conversation  and  full  hearing 
of  all  parties,  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
pesent  a  matured  v^rt  at  a  future  meet- 
ing of  presbytery.  The  Bev.  Henry  Miller 
reported  that  be  had  visited  Brighton  along 
with  Dr.  Scott;  and  the  presbytery  were 
gratified  to  learn  that  steps  had  been  taken 
towards  the  parchase  of  a  church  that  had 
been  offered  to  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  circumstances  pre- 
sented a  hopeful  opening  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  station.  -Subjects  of 
trial  for  licence  were  appointed  to  Mr.  W. 
A.  MitcheU,  student  of  the  fifth  year.  A 
letter  from  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bussell  to 
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the  Home  Mission  Seeiretanr,  stating  that 
daring  his  holiday  month,  haring  apprised 
his  session  of  his  intention,  he  had  initiated 
preaching  in  a  hall  near  Sydenham,  and 
that  the  movement  had  already  presented 
an  encouraging  result,  was  read,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  transmit  it  to  the  Home  Mission 
Committee  with  anexpression  of  the  presby- 
tery's opinion  that  the  opening  at  Sydenham 
appeared  to  be  a  hopeful  and  inyiting  one. 
— The  presbytery  met  again  at  Newcastle, 
by  appointment  of  the  English  Synod,  on 
the  18fch  October — ^the  Bey.  James  Ker 
moderating.  Mr.  George  B.  Carr,  being 
present,  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  addressed  to  him  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Silyerhill,  and  he  was  requested  to 
be  forward  with  all  bis  trials  for  ordina- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
held  at  Bow  in  the  week  following. — The 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  S8th  October, 
for  the  induction  of  Mr.  Curr  to  the  charge 
of  the  congregation  of  Bow,  and  for  such 

Sneral  business  as  might  be  pressing, 
r.  Black  reported  his  oraination  and  in- 
duction of  elders  %i  Bow.  A  minute  of 
the  Home  Mission  Ck>nimittee  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bussell's  letter  about 
initial  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydenham  was  tabled  and  read,  and  Mr. 
Russell  heard  in  reference  to  the  later 
histoiy  of  the  movement  during  the  month 
of  October,  when  he  had  provided  snpply 
of  sermon  in  the  same  hall.  Mr.  Russell 
stated  that  he  still  considered  the  opening 
at  Sydenham  to  be  very  favourable,  but 
believed  that  it  would  not  fully  prosper 
except  under  the  guidance  -of  a  stated 
ministry.  With  a  view  to  liis  entrance* 
therefore,  on  its  sustained  prosecution,  he 
begged  to  tender  his  resignation  of  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  Albion. 
He  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  diffi- 
culty which  had  discouraged  him  there 
had  been  solely  of  a  financial  kind,  and 
that  peace  and  mutual  good  feeling  be- 
tween minister  and  people  had  prevailed. 
The  presbytery  agreed  te  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Kussell's  resignation  at  next 
ordinary  meeting,  on  the  6th  November, 
appointing  meanwhile  intimation  to  be 
given  of  the  fact  to  the  congregation  of 
Albion,  that  they  may  appear  for  their 
interests.  The  clerk  was  also  instructed 
to  apprise  the  Home  Mission  Committee. 
Mr.  Carr  having  given  in,  to  the  presbjr- 
tery*s  satisfaction,  all  parts  of  trials  for 
oraination,  it  was  aoreed  that  his  ordina- 
tion take  place  on  "[niursday,  the  18th  No- 
vember, at  3  P.M. ;  and  that  the  Rev.  Henry 
Miller  preach,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Camp* 
bell  ordain,  and  address  minister  and 
people.  The  edict  in  regard  to  the  induc- 
tion of  Mr.  Carr  having  been  found  duly 
served,  and  no  objection  stated,  the  pres- 


bytery proceeded  with  the  public  services 
of  the  day.     The  Rev.   James  Allieon 
preached  from  Rom.  i.  16,  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Balgamie  proposed  the  questions  of  the 
formula,  offered  the  induction  prayer,  and 
addressed  the  pastor  and  the  people.     Mr. 
Carr  was  afterwards  duly  enroIl«l  ms  a 
member  of  the  court,  and  introduced  to 
his  seat  in  session.  A  numerously  attended 
tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  evening^  and 
addressed  by  brethren  of  the  presbytery, 
and  of  various  other  churohes. — ^The  pres- 
bytery held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
the  8th  November— Mr.  Balgarnie,  mode- 
rator.   Mr.  Mitchell  gave  in  a  tfaens,  as 
part  of  trials  for  licence,  which  wan  sna- 
tained,  and  underwent  also  examinations 
on  the  Hall  studies,  and  in  Greek,  yrhicfa 
wero  approved.    Entered  on  the  snbject 
of  Mr.  Russell's  resignation,  when  it  was 
found  that  parties  interested  were  present. 
Mr.  Russell  was  heard,  and  adhered  to  his 
tender  made  at   the  previous  meeting. 
Various   members  of  the  congregation 
were  then  heard,  from  whose  statenaents 
it  appeared  that,  while  solicitous  about  the 
future  condition  of  Albion,  they  did  not 
intend  to  offer  any  opposition  in  the  cii^ 
ciimstances  to  their  minister's  resignation. 
After  eon  versation,it  was  moved,  seconded, 
and  agreed  to,  that  Mr.  Russell's  resigna- 
tion be  lum  accepted ;  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Bal^amie  was   appointed  to  preach    in 
Albion  on  the  coming  Lord's  day,   smd 
declare  the  •charge  vacant,  assuring  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  presbyteiy^s  anxious  wish  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote    the 
prosperity  of  a  church  so  interesting,  as 
surrounded  by  the  associalions  of  many 
years,  and  so  important,  as  the  only  Pres- 
byterian place  of  worship  in   the   city 
proper.     Dr.  Edmond  was  appointed  to 
be  moderator  of  the  session  daring  the 
vacancy.    A  committee  was  appointed  to 
visit  Sydenham,  and  report  to  the  presby- 
tery on  the  character  of  the  field  there, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  movement  ini- 
tiated by  Mr.  Russell  there.     A  similar 
committee  was   appointed    to  visit    the 
neighbourhood  of  New  Bamet,  and  report 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  field  there,  and 
the  prospect  of  success  in  entering  on  it. 
The  committee  appointed  in  the  case  of 
Oxendon  gave  in  their  report,  to  the  effect 
that  '  the  chureh  had  been  in  a  declining 
state  before  the  connection  with  it  of  its 
present  minister ;  that  up  to  January  1869, 
there  were  no  special  grounds  for  complaint 
with  regard  to  declension ;  that  at  a  meet- 
ins  of  &e  congregation  in  said  month  an 
elder  had  irregulariy  moved  for  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  declining  state  of  the 
church ;  that  the  Sabbath*school  teachers 
had  been  acting  in  a  disorderly  way,  and 
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espeeiallr  that  a  law*plea  between  two  of 
tliem  had  caused  much  disaster ;  that  two 
of  the  petitioners  had  lately  been  absent- 
ing themseWes  from  public  worship  with 
the  congregation ;  that  the  church  is  in- 
deed at  a  low  ebb,  both  as  respects  finance 
and  attendance.  They  found  the  minister 
free  from  blame.  They  desire  to  express 
their  deep  sympathy  with  him  because  of 
the  quarrels  and  misfortunes  with  which 
be  has  had  to  contend.'  The  presbytery, 
after  conTersation,  receiyed  and  adopted 
the  report,  expressing,  by  so  doing,  their 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  elders 
'who  absented  themselyes  from  public  wor- 
ship while  yet  claiming  to  retain  their 
connection  with  the  session,  and  acting 
on  it  by  bringing  their  petition  before 
the  presbytery ;  their  deep  sympathy  with 
2fT,  Allison  in  the  extremely  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  has  been  placed 
in  his  whole  ministerial  course  in  Oxen- 
don  ;  and  their  high  satisfaction  that  the 
committee,  afterpatient  inyestigation,  haye 
found  his  conduct  as  a  diligent  and  faith- 
ful minister  blameless.  After  this  finding 
had  been  come  to,  Mr.  Allison  rose  and 
said,  that  in  full  yiew  of  all  the  circam- 
stances  of  his  position  in  Oxendon,  he  had 
come  to  the  settled  determination  to  re- 
sign the  pastorate  there,  feeling  this  step 
to  be  quite  necessary  for  his  own  comfort 
and  hope  of  usefulness,  and  trusting  that 
it  would  be  for  the  adyancement  of  the 
hest  interests  of  the  congregation.  The 
presbytery  heard  this  announcement  re- 
gretfully, but  felt  themselyes  shut  up  to 
take  the  usual  course  of  intimating  it  to 
the  congregation,  asking  them  to  appear  for 
their  interests  at  the  next  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  presbytery. — The  presbytery  again 
met  at  Silyerhill  on  the  18th  Noyember, 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  George  B.  Carr, 
and  the  transaction  of  any  business  re- 
quiring immediate  attention.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  yisit  Barnet  reported 
rery  fayourably  of  the  eligible  character 
of  the  field  there.  They  also  reported  in 
regard  to  Sydenham,  that  the  movement 
under  Mr.  Russell's  care  appeared  to  be  in 
an  encouraging  and  hopeful  state;  and  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  express  their  satis- 
faction in  hearing  this,  and  their  hope 
that,  under  Mr.  Busseirs  guidance,  now 
that  he  is  free  to  deyote  aU  his  energies 
to  the  work,  it  may  go  on  to  complete 
success.  Proceeding  to  the  ordination 
seryice,  the  presbytery  adjourned  to  the 
church,  when  Bey.  Henry  Miller  preached 
from  John  xii.  12, 13,  and  the  Bey.  Bobert 
Campbell  conducted  the  ordination  ser- 
vice, and  addressed  minister  and  people. 
In  the  eyening,  a  large  and  interesting 
tea-meeting  was  held,  presided  oyer  by 
the  Bey.  Dr.  M*Farlao6t  and  addressed  by 


Professor  Cairns  of  Berwick,  by  brethren 
of  other  denominations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  yarious  members  of  presby- 
tery. 

Melrose, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 3d  August — Mr.  Pollock,  mode- 
rator pro  tern,  A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Forrest  F.  Young,  probationer,  de- 
clining the  call  from  the  West  Church, 
Hawick.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr. 
Finlayson,  Earlston,  stating  that  he  was 
now  able  to  resume  his  pulpit  work,  and 
thanking  the  presbytery  for  their  liberal 
arrangements  m  supplying  his  pulpit  dur- 
ing his  prolonged  illness,  and  for  the 
peculiarly  gratifying  circumstance  that  all 
the  ministers  had  supplied  in  person,  as 
well  as  extended  their  sympathy  to  him 
•  by  letter.  A  debt  schedule  from  Allars 
Cfhurch,  Hawick,  was  transmitted,  with 
a  cordial  recommendation,  to  the  Debt 
Liquidating  Board.  Mr.  Lumgair  re- 
ported that  the  New  town  congregation 
had  just  made  a  final  effort  to  extin- 
guish the  remaining  debt  of  nearly  £180  on 
their  new  church,  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess.— Met  again  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of 
October — ^Mr.  Niyen,  moderator.  A  una- 
nimons  petition  from  the  West  Church, 
Hawick,  for  a  moderation  was  tabled,  and 
Messrs.  George  Tait  and  Andrew  Irvine 
appeared  as  commissioners  in  its  support. 
The  stipend  offered  is  £157,  10s.,  with  a 
manse.  The  petition  was  cordially  granted ; 
the  moderation  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  19th  October,  at  seyen  o'clock 
eyening — ^Mr.  Muir  to  preach  and  preside ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  commissioners, 
an  early  meeting  of  presbytery  was  fixed 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Noyember,  to  re- 
ceiye  and  sustain  the  call,  and  to  oyertake 
any  other  business.  Mr.  Lambert,.mission- 
aiy  from  Trinidad,  being  at  present  in  this 
country,  it  was  resoWed  to  inyite  him,  free 
of  expense,  to  be  present  at  that  early 
meeting  in  Koyember,  and  fayour  the 
brethren  with  an  account  of  missionary 
operations  in  Trinidad.  Mr.  Ballantyne 
Brodle,  student  of  diyinity,  gave  an  out- 
line of  his  work  at  the  past  session  of  the 
Theological  Hall,  and  trials  for  licence 
were  prescribed  to  him.  A  circular  from 
the  Home  Secretary  was  read,  completing 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  congre- 
gations in  respect  of  aogmentation  of 
stipend  for  the  present  year. — Met  again 
on  the  3d  of  Moyember  —  Mr.  Niyen, 
moderator.  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  student  of 
diyinity,  transferred  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  gaye  an  account  of  the 
lectures  at  the  Diyinity  Hall,  and  was 
examined  in  Greek  and  Theology  in  writ- 
ing, the  examiners  to  report  at  next  meet- 
ing. *  Mr.  Brodie  deliyered  a  homily,  and 
was  examined    in    Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
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Church  History,  all  of  which  exercises 
were  sasUined  as  parts  of  trials  for  licence. 
A  call  was  ubled  from  Hawick,  Weat 
Church,  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cock- 
hum,  preacher,  signed  bj  181,  out  of  a 
membership  of  S45»  accompanied  by  a 
paper  of  concurrence  subscribed  by  2S 
adnerenu.  The  call  was  unanimously 
sustained,  and  trials  for  ordination  were 
appointed  to  Mr.  Cockburn,  in  the  OTent 
of  his  acceptance.  Mr.  Lambert,  mission- 
ary from  Trinidad,  was  present,  and  gave 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  missiona 
in  that  island.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Robson,  '  the  presbTtery  expressed  their 
thanka  to  Mr.  Lambert  for  his  presence 
and  interesting  address,  and  their  earnest 

Srayer  that  God  would  yery  abundantly 
less  him  and  his  fellow- labourers  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  Trinidad.  Arrange- 
ments were  also  made  to  secure  a  visit  by 
him  to  a  good  many  of  the  congregationa 
within  the  bounds.  Read  a  cironlar  from 
the  Committee  on  Union  as  to  the  circula- 
tion of.  the  Union  Report ;  when  it  was 
agreed  to  engage  in  prayer  and  confer- 
ence on  the  sm>ject  of  union  at  next  meet- 
ing on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December—* 
Messrs.  Robson  and  Dunn  to  introduce  the 
conference  by  short  addresses. 


CALLS  VOBBBATEB. 

Burton-cm'Trent, — Mr.  John  Robertson, 
preacher,  called  on  the  2l8t  November. 

Blackburrif  Mount  Street, — Mr.  Arthur 
Macarthur,  preacher,  called  on  the  26th 
Norember. 

Crieff'—ldr.  John  C.  Inglis,  preacher, 
called  on  the  15th  November. 

Hawkk^  West  Chureh.—Ur.  Thomas 
Cockburn,  preacher,  called  on  the  19th 
October. 

Hutherglen.— The  Rev.  John  McNeill, 
Middlesborough,  called  on  22d  November 
as  colleague  and  successor  of  the  Rev. 
William  Beckett. 

niDUOTIONB. 

London,  Bow, — The  Rev.  Allan  Curr, 
F.6.S.,  inducted  on  the  28th  October. 

Okugow,  Dennigtoun. — ^TheRev.  Walter 
Roberts,  late  of  Airdrie,  inducted  on  the 
2dd  November. 


ORDnrATXOllB. 

/ndia.— Mr.  John  Traill,  preacher,  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  on 
the  6th  October,  as  a  missionaxr  to  India. 

SpahL—'Mr.  Joseph  Viliesid,  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
18th  October,  as  a  missionary  to  Spafai. 

/fuiia.-.4hlr.  William,  Bonnar,  preacher, 


ordained  by  the  PKabyterr  of  Dnnfenn* 
line,  on  the  29th  November,  aa  a  mis-^ 
aionar^  to  India. 

Induu — Mr.  John  Hendrie,  pre&dier, 
ordained  by  the  Preabytery  of  EJgm,  <ni 
the  17th  November,  aa  a  missionary  to 
India. 

HastingB,  SUverkilL—The  Rev.  W.  Carr, 
probationer,  ordained  on  the  18th  Noxem- 
ber. 


BxaussioKa. 

Ths  Rev.  Thomas  Russell  demitted  the 
charge  of  Albion  Church,  London,  on  the 
8th  November. 

The  Rev.  James  Allison  demitted  tbe 
charge  of  Oxendon  Chapel  on  the  8th 
November. 


LIBXKATION  BOCTETT. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  our  advertising  pagea 
that  the  literatnre  of  the  State-Choxch 
question  is  likely  to  be  considerably  in-> 
creased.  The  Liberation  Society,  amongst 
other  publications,  have  in  view  the  issae 
of  a  prize  work  for  the  70ung,  and  other 

I  arizes  also  for  works  on  the  Church  Estab* 
ishments  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  aa 
well  as  for  popular  tracts.  We  are  glad 
to  see  Scotland  in  this  list,  and  sbtU  look 
forward  with  curiosity  to  the  work.  Xfae 
prize  in  this  case  is  to  be  £25. 


OPBHIVO  OF  A  VEW  OHUROH  FOR  TOM 
COKOBEOATION  OF  WATXRBXCK. 

Ok  the  29th  of  July  last  a  beautiful  and 
commodious  new  church  was  opened  for 
this  congregation.  Rev.Dr. Eadie  preached 
on  the  occasion.  A  soiree  was  held  in  the 
evening,  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Goodbum  presid- 
ing,  when  interesting  addreases  were  de- 
livered bv  ministers  of  different  denomina* 
tions.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  fier. 
Dr.  Finlayson  conducted  the  morning  and 
evening  services,  and  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Good- 
bum  preached  in  the  afternoon.  The  col* 
lections  at  all  the  servicea  anountiDg  to 
£130.  The  church  and  manse  are  ahnoat 
free  of  debt* 


OFENIKa  OF  ▲  KXW  OBURCH  FOB  QUFEK*8 
FABX  UVmSD  FRX8BTTEBL41C  COHQBS- 
GATI05,  OLA8GOW. 

This  church  was  opened  on  Sabbath,  the 
7th  November,  for  public  worship.  Tbe 
service  was  conducted  in  the  forenoon  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Sprott,  in  the  afternoon  by 
the  Rev..  ProfesBOT  Calderwood,  and  in 
the  evening  by  the  Rev.  Profosaor  Islay 

*We  reffret  the  tatesest  of  this  MBnoaneeineiit. 
It  hsA  (Hily  now  eome  Into  Mr  iiatid% 
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Sarnt.    Oa  eadi  ooeation  there  was  a     and  the  total  collection  received  amoanted 
jtaineroiu  congregatioa  of  worshippers,     to  £712,  8s.  10d« 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  Gongregatioiial  Union  of  England  and  Wales  represents  a  large  and  inflnential 
body,  holding  among  the  chnrches  in  England  the  place  which  is  held  in  Scotland  by 
the  United  Presbyterians.  The  political  opinions  of  tiie  two  denominations  are  in 
moBt  points  identical ;  and,  while  differing  in  their  views  of  church  goyemment, 
they  «re  at  one  in  opposing  all  Established  churches,  as  nnscriptural,  unjust,  and 
muiecessary.  Among  the  ministers  of  the  Union,  we  can  point  to  names  that,  for 
leftming  and  eloquence,  would  be  ornaments  to  any  church,  and  among  its  laymen 
we  find  not  a  few  of  the  most  liberal  and  influential  of  our  public  men.  The 
Liberation  Society  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  diffusion  of  sound 
views  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  which  has 
been  greatly  honoured  in  the  field  of  foreign  missions,  are  supported  mainly  by 
the  congregations  connected  with  the  Union.  In  one  respect  the  Congrega* 
tionalists  have  an  advantage  over  the  Presbyterians.  Havmg  no  cases  of  re- 
ference or  appeals  from  inferior  judicatories,  the^  can  afford  to  employ  all  the 
time  at  their  disposal,  in  the  consideration  of  questions  affecting  the  spiritual  pro- 
sperity of  the  denomination,  and  of  the  country  at  large.  Two  meetings  of  the 
Union  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  the  one  in  London,  in  May,  and  the  other 
during  autumn,  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  of  England. 

The  autumnal  meeting  for  the  present  year  was  held  in  Wolverhampton,  and 
was  attended  by  upward  of  seven  hundred  ministers  and  delegates.  The  intro- 
ductory sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  R.  A.  Redford,  of  Hull,  and  the  chair- 
man's address,  which  was  a  singularly  able  one,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale, 
M.  A.,  the  subject  being  '  The  Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Oongre^tional  Churches 
touching  certain  relations  of  the  Holv  Spirit  to  the  Ministry,  the  Worship,  and  the 
Work  of  the  Church.*  As  this  was  the  first  meeting  since  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  resolutions  approving  of  that  measure  were  proposed,  but  as,  in 
the  judginent  of  many,  the  resolutions  submitted  were  somewhat  cold  and  formal, 
an  additional  one,  in  the  following  terms,  was  moved  and  unanimously  adopted  : 
^  That  this  assembly  desires  to  express  cordial  sympathy  with  our  Christian 
brethren  of  the  disestablished  church,  in  the  novel  and  difficult  task  of  eccle- 
siastical reconstruction,  and,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  welcoming  a  new  and 
powerful  member  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Protestant  churches,  earnestly  hopes 
that  the  future  course  of  the  reconstituted  church,  freed  from  state  fetters,  will  be 
blessed  by  Grod  to  promote  the  union  of  Protestant  Christians  and  churches  in  the 
evangelization  of  Ireland.'  In  connection  with  this  question  the  Union  has  this  year 
taken  a  step  in  advance,  and  given  a  formal  condemnation  of  all  state  churches, 
by  passing  the  following  resolution :  *'  That  this  assembly  hereby  instructs  the 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  to  prepare,  in  a  form  suitable  for  general 
circulation,  a  well-considered  statement  of  our  views  on  the  question  of  Church 
and  State,  and  of  the  grounds  of  our  objection  and  ofjposition  to  their  union,  show- 
ing how  foreign  that  union  is  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  unsupported 
by  Scripture,  and  how,  in  various  ways,  it  interferes  with  the  general  government 
of  the  nation,  inflicts  injuir  on  its  social  life,  impedes  the  progress  of  education, 
and  raises  up  obstacles  on  all  sides  to  the  spread  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.' 

At  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening,  most  interesting  and  eloquent  addresses 
were  delivered,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pulsford,  Glasgow,  on  the  'Sufficiency  of  Volun- 
taryism;' by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mackennal,  on  'Catholic  Unity;'  and  by  the 
Rev.  R.  D.  Wilson,  on  the  *  Protestantism  of  Nonconformists.'  In  the  first  of  these 
addresses  Dr.  Pulsford  referred  to  the  liberality  of  certain  churches,  and  made  the 
following  among  other  statements.  '  The  great  question,'  he  said, '  after  all,  should 
be,  not  how  mudi  is  given,  but  how  much  is  kept ;  we  are  never  in  danger  of  giving 
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too  much.  I  am  Teminded  of  the  comments  of  a  colomred  preacher  on  the  text, 
*^  It  is  more  blessed  to  giye  than  to  receive,*'  which  are  inimitable  for  point  aa  well 
as  eloquence : — ^^  I  have  known  m&nj  a  church  to  die  'cause  it  didn't  give  enough ; 
but  I  never  knowed  a  church  to  die  'cause  it  gave  too  much.  Dey  don't  die  dat 
ways.  Br^erin,  has  anj  of  jou  eber  knowed  a  church  to  die  'cause  it  gave  too 
much?  If  you  did,  just  let  me  know,  and  I'll  make  a  pilgrimage  to  that  church, 
and  I'll  climb  up  under  the  soft  light  of  de  moon  by  de  ivr-grown  walls  to  its 
moss- covered  roof ;  and  I'll  stand  there,  and  lift  up  my  han<k  to  heaven  and  say. 
Blessed  are  de  dead  dat  die  in  de  Lord."*  In  order  to  overtake  the  busineas, 
sectional  meetings  were  held,  at  which  papers  on  the  following  topics  were  read 
and  discussed : — ^  How  we  may  best  avail  ourselves  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford ;'  ^  A  possible  Basis  of  Union  between  Congregationalists  and  Presby- 
terians ;'  and  the  ^  Church  and  the  Congregation.'  In  &e  paper  on  a  possible  htsia 
of  union  between  Congregationalists  and  Independents,  the  author,  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Paton,  made  some  important  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Presl^terian  form  of 
church  government,  especially  on  the  office  of  ruling  elders.  Speaking  of  the 
government  of  the  church,  Mr.  Paton  said :  ^  It  seems  to  me  that  a  pluraliiy  of 
dders  in  each  church  is  requisite ;  at  present  there  is  but  one — ^the  pastor — ^who 
holds  the  office  of  an  elder,  and  other  offices  condense  their  too  heavy  responsibili- 
ties on  his  head.  In  the  apostolic  age,  elders  as  wells  as  deacons  were  appointed  in 
every  church.  In  the  Independent  churches  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  lay  elders,  as  they  were  styled,  were  united  with  the 
pastor,  himself  being  an  elder,  in  the  oversight  of  the  church.  We  have  fallen 
from  these  high  examples.  We  need  to  restore  a  lost  order  amongst  us.  A  plu- 
rality of  elders  is  necessaiy,  I  consider, — Ist,  for  the  complete  organization  of  the 
church  ;  2d,  for  the  due  maintenance  of  authority  in  the  diurch.' 

At  these  sectional  meetings  no  vote  was  taken,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed 
to  be,  that  while  there  was  not  at  present  any  reasonable  prospect  of  incorporated 
union  between  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  there  was  sufficient  room  for 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  Master's  work. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  the  subject  of  national  education,  and  while  no 
formal  resolution  was  passed,  the  feeling  of  the  speakers  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  principles  adopted  by  the  *  National  Education  League.'  On  the  opening  of 
the  Universities  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :  '  That  this 
assembly  regards  with  great  satisfaction  the  continued  efforts  made  in  Parliament 
to  secure  the  nationalization  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  the 
removal  of  those  religious  tests  which  practically  limit  the  use  of  them  to  one  party 
of  the  state.  Designed  as  those  seats  of  learning  originally  were,  and  as  they 
unquestionably  should  be,  for  the  use  of  the  entire  nation,  this  assembly  can 
accept  no  change  as  final  which  shall  allow  any  section  of  the  community  to  re- 
main excluded  from  the  universities  or  colleges  on  account  of  their  i«ligiou8  belief. 
It  rejects  as  iniurious  and  unreasonable  the  idea  that  such  an  extension  of  these 
privileges  would  make  university  life  less  religious  than  it  is ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, doubts  not  that  the  removal  of  religious  tests  by  unfettering  conscience 
would  strengthen  and  quicken  it,  and  would  thus  promote,  not  only  reli|^on,  but 
also  that  mutual  respect  which  class  legislation  so  unjustly  destroys. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings  was  the  reception  of  delegates  from 
America,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  English  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  The 
Rev.  John  James,  who  appeared  as  representative  of  the  United  Presbyterians, 
greeted  the  assembly  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to 
co-operate  with  the  Congregationalists  in  the  work  of  their  common  Master.  The 
next  autiunnal  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Plymouth ;  and,  if  we  can 

r'udge  from  the  proce^ings  at  Wolverhampton,  these  provindal  gatherings  must 
e  favourable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  interests  of  the  denomination. 


i 


THE  ALLOA  VACANCY. 


The  parish  of  Alloa  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  in 
consequence  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  their  late  minister,  the  Bev.  W. 
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Shaw.  On  the  vacancy  occurring,  the  Home  Secretary  mtimated  to  the  session- 
clerk  '  that  he  (the  Home  Secretary)  woiild  be  glad  if  he  was  able  to  appoint  a 
minister  who  would  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  parish,  and  that,  with  this  view, 
he  would  sive  most  careful  attention  to  any  recommendation  that  might  be  made 
to  him.'  On  the  faith  of  this  promise  the  committee  of  the  congregation  proceeded 
vigorously  to  work,  in  order  to  find  a  candidate  who  would  prove  acceptable  to  the 
people ;  but  this  they  found  to  be  no  easy  task.  If  we  may  judge  ^m  tJbe  state- 
ment of  the  session-clerk,  the  labours  of  the  committee  have  been  most  overwhelm- 
ing ;  and  though  they  have  proved  fruitless  as  yet,  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  well  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  thanks  of  the  members  and  adherents  of 
the  parish  church  of  Alloa.  Speaking  on  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  session-clerk  said :  '  If  I  were  simply  to  give  some  idea  of  their 
(the  committee^s)  labours,  I  may  just  state  briefly  something  like  what  I  had  to  do 
in  regard  to  it.  I  attended  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  meetings,  averaging  from  an 
hour  to  two  hours*  duration  each.  I  have  been  three  times  at  Edinburgh,  once  at 
Perth,  and  once  in  Glasgow.  I  have  spent  no  less  than  eight  nights  in  public 
hotels,  and  all  this  in  oounection  with  this  business.  I  have  had  some  forty  letters 
on  this  subject,  and  I  have  written  fifty  or  sixty  replies.'  The  difficulty  of  securing, 
by  popular  election,  a  minister  for  the  parish  of  Alloa,  seems  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  in  finding  a  king  for  their  nation.  Jotham's  parable  of  the  trees 
going  forth  to  anoint  a  kmg  seems  likely  to  be  realized  in  this  case  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gunn  is  prepared  to  say  with  the  bramhle,  '  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king 
over  you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ;  and  if  not,  let  fire  come 
out  of  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.'  From  the  report  of  the 
committee,  it  appears  that  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M^Murtrie, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  Stirling ;  but  the  former  of  these  gentle- 
men declined  acceptance ;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  committee  was  not  at  that 
stage  unanimous  in  their  recommendation.  After  three  months'  delay  the  Home 
Secretary  announced  that,  *  having  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  parish  of 
Alloa,  which  has  already  remained  vacant  for  three  months,  he  regrets  to  find 
himself  unable  to  comply  with  the  request  for  longer  delay,  and  he  will  at  once 
proceed  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.'  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  a  presentation 
m  favour  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gunn,  Dollar,  was  forthwith  issued,  and  great  dissatis- 
faction and  indignation  because  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  have  been 
freely  expressed.  A  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  then  held,  and  it  was 
agreed — but  too  late  to  stay  proceedings — to  recommend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Stirling.  Such,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  matters  in  this  parish.  An  oppor- 
timity  was  given  to  the  congregation  to  recommend  a  minister,  and  the  congre- 
gation having  failed  to  make  such  recommendation,  the  Government  has  exercised 
its  right  of  presentation,  and  appointed  Mr.  Gunn.    Against  this  appointment  the 

Eeople  are  now  remonstrating,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour — or  rather,  alter  the  twelfth 
our  by  Government  time — they  have  agreed  to  recommend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson. 
Now  it  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  all  the  reports  and  surmises  that  are  abroad 
in  the  locality.  Mr.  Adam,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county,  is  blamed  in 
connection  with  the  cose,  and  the  Home  Secretary  and  others  have  been  bitterly 
assailed ;  but  these  gentlemen,  if  necessary,  can  defend  themselves.  Neither  is 
it  our  intention,  least  of  all,  to  say  a  word  against  the  right  of  a  Christian  con- 
gregation to  choose  their  own  minister.  The  popular  election  for  which  we 
plead  is  that  given  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Head  of  his  own  church,  and  not 
that  conceded  by  Caesar  in  the  person  of  the  Home  Secretary, — a  privilege,  it 
appears,  which  may  be  cranted  and  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  If  the  precious  rights 
of  Christ's  people  are  to  be  exercised,  they  must  be  exercised  on  his  own  terms.  In 
the  list  of  office-bearers  given  to  the  chtu'ch  when  Jesus  ascended  up  on  high,  we 
find  no  mention  made  of  the  Home  Secretary  or  the  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county,  and  in  the  law  of  the  New  Testament  touching  the  election  of  ministers  we 
do  not  find  that  only  so  many  months  are  to  be  given  for  the  exercise  of  that  privi- 
lege. What  we  desire  our  readers  to  learn  from  this  case  is,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  that  the  appointment  of  its  ministers  is  re- 
garded by  the  community  as  influenced  by  political  considerations.  In  the  case 
before  us  the  liberty  to  recommend  a  minister  was  a  concession  granted  in  answer 
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to  a  humble  reqneei,  and  a  liberty  clogged  with  proyisions ;  and  we  ask.  Is  there 
anything  approaching  to  spiritual  independence  in  sadi  drcomstances  ?  Under  the 
wont  forms  of  slarery,  it  has  always  Men  judged  lawful  to  present  a  request,  and. 
under  oertain  eonditions  the  master  might  give  a  faTOurable  response  to  his  slaye  ; 
and  what  better  is  it  in  the  concession  of  t£e  Home  Secretary  ?  The  impression 
abroad  in  the  district  is  (dso  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gunn  has  receiyed  this  ap- 
pointment because  he  is  a  supporter  of  the  present  GoTemment.  In  the  contest 
at  the  last  general  election  for  the  representation  in  Parliament  of  the  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen  Unirersities,  Mr.  Gunn  was  one  of  the  few  parish  ministers  who 
voted  for  Lord  Moncreiff ;  and  here,  it  is  aUeged,  is  his  reward.  The  bribe  may 
not,  as  at  Bridgewater,  take  the  form  of  five  or  ten  pounds,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  offensiye  to  the  public  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  promotion  to  a  richer 
benefice. 

What  the  issue  may  be,  we  cannot  say ;  but  if  Mr.  Gunn  is  prepared  to  stand 
by  his  presentatiou,  we  do  not  weU  see  how  the  church  courts  can  set  him  amde 
under  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  For  some  years  past  the  decision  in  such  cases  has 
depended  very  much  on  the  humour  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  it  is  possible 
that,  from  the  craving  for  popularity  in  these  times,  Mr.  Gunn  may,  like  Jonah, 
be  thrown  oyerboard,  in  order  to  quiet,  if  possible,  the  storm  that  is  already  raging. 


DR  TEMPLE  AND  THE  BEE  OF  EXETER. 

As  we  anticipated  last  month,  the  opposition  to  Dr.  Temple's  elevation  to  the 
episcopal  office  has  ended  in  smoke.  Notwithstanding  the  outcry  raised  against 
him  by  the  Evangelicals  and  Tractarians,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  have 
obeyed  the  royal  behest,  and  elected  the  Broad  Churchman  to  oe  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  opponents  are  prepared  to  carry  out  t^eir 
threats,  by  joining  in  the  notation  against  all  church  ratablishments. 

In  a  letter  addrased  to  the  Guardian,  Dr.  Pnsey  wrote  in  the  following  terms : — 
*  Honoured  by  posterity  will  be  the  memory  of  that  chapter  and  of  those  bishops 
who  first  refuse  such  an  injunction.  He  who  has  meditated  this  outrage  on  the 
faith  of  Christians  himself  holds  that  faith.  **  If  these  tilings  are  done  in  a  green 
tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  **  It  is  time  for  all  who  love  the  faith  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  to  think  whether  we  had  not  better  give  up  any  temporalities^  or  any 
spiritual  advantages  which  accompany  them,  rather  than  risk  any  repetition  of 
such  an  infliction.  To  myself  the  only  hope  of  safety  for  the  ship  seems  to  be,  as 
in  that  which  bare  St.  Paul,  to  **  lighten  it  with  our  own  hands. ^*  It  still  has  One 
in  it,  we  trust,  greater  than  St.  Paul,  if  we,  by  our  sin  or  indifference,  do  not 
drive  Him  to  leave  us.  But  indifference  to  such  a  scandal  seems  to  me  a  grievous 
sin.  Disestablishment  appears  to  me  now  our  only  remedy.  For  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  politicians,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  will  relax  in  the  least  their  grasp 
over  the  cnurch,  or  that,  if  they  were  inclined  to  do  so,  their  supporters,  who  (to 
use  their  own  words)  hold  it  important  to  **  keep  the  church  insignificant,**  would 
allow  it.  Better  to  face  at  once  what  must  come  in  ten  years  at  latest ;  better  to 
be  bared  of  all  external  help,  if  need  be,  now,  than  when  paralyzed.' 

Archdeacon  Denison,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  also 
declared  that,  if  Dr.  Temple  be  elected,  *•  a  direct  and  intolerable  offence  and  treason 
will  have  been  committed  against  Christ  and  his  church,  and  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  every  Churchman  to  labour  actively  and  steadily  to  dissolve  all  connection 
between  church  and  state.^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Southport,  wrote  to  the  Standard^  saying :  *  We  have 
arrived  at  a  grave  crisis.  Dr.  Templets  appointment,  if  carried  out,  will  hold  up 
to  public  scorn  the  present  system  of  nomination  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
church.  The  Establishment  is  menaced.  Those  who  love  the  union  of  church 
and  state  most  dearly  will  say,  Let  that  union  perish  rather  than  that  such  scandals 
should  be  perpetrated,^ 

After  these  expUcit  and  public  statements,  we  will  be  grievously  disappointed 
if  we  do  not  find  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  giving  in  their  adherence  to  the  Libera- 
tion Society ;  and  if  no  step  be  taken  by  them  in  that  direction,  they  need  not 
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he  sniprised  to  find  the  public  coming  to  the  oonclosion  that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  outcry,  they  are  pre|>ared  to  sell  the  birthright  for  the  mess  of  pottage. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  our  last  issue  there  have  been  sundry  utterances  on  the  vexed  question  of 
national  education.  The  *  National  Education  Union  *  has  held  a  two-days'  confer- 
ence at  Manchester,  and  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  denominational  system. 
The  meeting  consisted  largely  of  the  clerical  element ;  and  the  resolutions  were  in 
the  following  terms :  *  That  this  congress  desires  to  express  its  general  approval  of 
he  scheme  of  the  ^^  National  Education  Union,''  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
form  the  basis  of  further  legislation  for  the  comprehensive  extension  and  comple- 
tion of  our  national  system  of  education.'  *  That  this  congress  earnestly  invites 
the  friends  of  denominational  education  to  enrol  themselves  members  of  the  Union, 
to  meet  together  in  their  respective  localities,  and  form  themselves  into  auxiliaries 
for  united  action,  and  to  sustain  the  Central  Executive  during  the  coming  year,  by 
subscribing  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  now  so  liberally  opened ;  and  to  invite  the 
clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  to  use  their  influence  in  this  behalf.'  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  also  met  in  great  numbers  at  Birmingham,  under  the  auspices  of 
their  bishop,  and  declared  their  adherence  to  the  denominational  system. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  *  National  Education  League '  has  been 
held  at  Birmingham,  when  it  ^as  announced  that  the  total  amount  of  subscriptiona 
promised  up  to  this  time  is  £20,915.  It  was  further  intimated  that  numerous  in- 
fluential additions  had  been  made  to  the  League,  and  that  branch  associations  had 
been  formed  in  several  towns  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Under  these  two 
associations  the  parties  in  England  are  now  rallying  themselves ;  the  Dissenters, 
-with  a  few  exceptions,  being  found  in  favour  of  the  League,  and  Churchmen,  in- 
cluding Roman  Catliolics,  in  favour  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Armitstead,  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  Dundee,  has  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  a  national  system  of  education,  unsectarian,  compulsory,  and 
secular.  Addressing  his  constito^ts  on  this  subject,  he  says :  ^  We  should  certainly 
have  liked,  if  possible,  to  have  seen  children  of  all  sects  meeting  together  in  one 
school,  and  bemg  taught  religious  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  our  authorized  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  if  this  cannot  be, — and  let  me  here  say  that  the  experience 
of  last  session  has  convinced  me  that  it  really  cannot  be, — ^then  let  us  by  all  means 
establish  common  schools  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  let  us  trust  to 
the  religious  feeling  of  our  people  for  continuing  to  do  what  they  are  at  present 
doing,  viz.  teaching  voluntarily  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  the 
chil(ken  <^  their  own  denominations,  but  to  all  the  outcast  and  destitute  youthful 
population  of  our  great  towns.  By  doing  this,  we  are  not  putting  religion  aside, 
— ^we  are  not  placing  it  in  a  worse  position  than  at  present, — we  are  not  teaching 
children  irrehgion  or  infidelity  b^  teaching  them  that  a-b  sounds  a&,  and  2  and  2 
make  4.  Nay,  we  are  so  far  helping  religion  by  insisting  that  every  child  shall  be 
compelled  to  learn  to  read.'  Commenting  on  this  address,  the  Dundee  Advertiser 
says : — '  No  doubt  Mr.  Armitstead  is  right.  The  general  feeling  of  the  country 
is  unquestionably  in  favour  of  religious  instruction  being  given  in  our  elementary 
achocMS ;  but  then  the  Episcopalians  will  not  hear  of  it,  the  Roman  Catholics  will 
not  hear  of  it,  and  the  v  oluntaries  (as  a  rule)  will  not  hear  of  it.  Insist  on  teach- 
ing rdigion  in  the  national  schools,  therefore,  and  these  parties  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  But  without  their  co-operation  a  national  system  of  education 
is  utterly  impossible.  What  then  ?  Are  we  to  leave  the  youth  of  the  country  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  because  we  cannot  get  the  sects  to  agree  on  the  religious 
question  ?  Certainly  not.  Let  us  **  leave  the  teaching  of  religion  to  religious 
people  and  chmrches,"  says  Mr.  Armitstead,  **  and  let  us  haTe  a  national  syst^  of 
education,  unsectarian,  compulsory,  and  secular." ' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  Free  Church,  held  on  the  17th  proximo, 
the  committee  on  national  education  gave  in  their  report.  On  the  religious  diffi- 
cult the  report  contains  a  most  important  statement,  which  we  feel  constrained  to 
lay  before  our  readers : — *  We  endeavoured,'  the  report  says,  *  but  without  sucoessy 
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to  have  words  inirodaced  into  the  preamble  of  the  bill  recognlBing  the  religiona 
teaching,  according  to  tue  and  toonf,  in  the  parochial  schoola.  On  two  acooonts 
we  cannot  advise  a  renewed  struggle  for  the  insertion  of  these  words.  First,  it 
was  the  common  objection  with  which  we  were  met  in  London,  that  we  declined  to 
press  for  an  enactment  on  the  subject  of  religious  teaching,  ^et  that  a  preamble 
without  an  enactment  was  worthless — nay,  that  it  was  a  solecism  or  a  blot  in  the 
drawing  of  a  bill  to  which  the  Legislature  would  not  consent.  And,  secondly, 
men  who  were  not  unwilling  to  assist  us  in  procuring  the  insertion  of  these  words 
in  the  preamble  would  really  have  made  that  preamble  the  basis  of  legislation  in 
favour  of  grants  to  denominational  schools,  such  as  would  be  quite  inconsistent 
with  a  really  national  system  of  education  for  Scotland,  and  quite  opposed  to  views 
entertained  by  the  Free  Church ;  and  thus  they  would  have  made  us  pay  dearly 
for  the  insertion  of  these  words  in  the  preamble  by  insisting  per  contra  on  a  de- 
nominational clause  vastly  more  indefinite  than  that  whid^  the  bill  at  present 
contains.' 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  report,  and 
which  was  bitter  and  personal  beyond  measure,  Mr.  Eidston  reiterated  the  state- 
ment, that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  United  Presbyterians,  a  clause  recognising  the 
teaching  of  religion  would  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill,  and  in  a  most  offensive 
manner  he  insinuated  that  Uoited  Presbyterians  are  opposed  to  religious  teaching 
in  schools.  Now,  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Rainy  explained,  we  admit  the  truth  of 
t^is — nay,  we  glory  in  it.  For  the  last  twenty  year^  the  Synod  has  declared  that 
it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  teach  religion  in  schools, 
and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod  the  Education  Bill  introduced  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  approved  of,  on  this  ground  among  others,  because  the  question  of  re- 
ligious teaching  was  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  mana^rs  of  the  schooL  To  infer 
that  because  United  Presbyterians  are  opposed  to  religious  teaching  by  state  autho- 
rity, therefore  they  are  opposed  to  all  rehgious  instruction  in  schools,  is  not  more 
illogical  than  to  conclude,  that  because  voluntaries  are  opposed  to  compulsory  pay- 
ments for  the  support  of  religion,  they  are  therefore  opposed  to  all  payments  for 
this  important  object.  There  are  ministers  and  members,  we  believe,  m  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  there  are  in  the  Free  Church,  who  are  ready  to  homologate 
Mr.  Armitstead*s  views, — not  because  they  think  lightly  of  religious  instruction,  but 
because  of  the  supreme  importance  that  they  attach  to  this  matter :  and  should  the 
controversy  reach  this  point,  that  we  must  make  our  choice  between  a  national 
system  of  secular  instruction,  and  a  denominational  scheme  under  which  all  forms 
of  religion  would  be  inculcated,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  making  our  choice. 
The  deliverance  of  the  Commission  on  the  report  was,  that  it  lie  in  the  meantime  on 
the  table. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Union  in  America, — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  has  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  Pittsburg : — *  The  two  great  Presbvterian  churches  in  America 
this  day  united.  Greet  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  pray  that  they  also  may  be  one.'  To  this  prayer  we  say  Amen.  T*he  Suez 
Canal. — This  immense  undertaking,  which  connects  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  has  been  inaugurated  with  great  pomp.  A  fleet  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
vessels,  headed  by  the  French  Imperial  yacht  AigU,  entered  the  canal  at  Port  Said, 
and  steamed  up  to  Ismaila.  Whatever  tends  to  unite  countries  and  nations  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  civilisation  and  religion.  Dr.  Livingstone. — Of  this  in- 
trepid and  Christian  traveller  we  have  now  reliable  intelligence,  and  we  anticipate 
his  early  restoration  to  the  civilised  world,  richly  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Africa. 
The  Pope  Repentant. — ^The  Pope  has  written  to  the  effect,  that  wnile  such  Pro- 
testants as  Dr.  Gumming  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  CBcumenical  Gpuncil,  there 
will  be  learned  and  devout  men  ready  to  remove  their  doubts,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  receiving  such  erring  brethren  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Will  the  Doctor 
take  advantage  of  this  back  door  that  has  been  opened  for  him?  For  the  credit  of 
OUT  common  country  and  faith,  we  hope  not. 
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